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PREFATORY NOTE 


J^ITTLE need be said by way of preface to tlii« iiife of Mr. Gladstone. 

The editor may, 'however, call attention to the fact that the volume 
is the work of many different hands, and that writers have been selected 
wlio had special means of dealing authoritatively with particular aspects 
of Mr. Gladstone’s many-sided life and character. One of the contri- 
butions— tliat which deals with Mi*. Gladstone’s Home lafe— is anonymous. 
The reader may rest satisfied that it is from a thoroughly authoritative 
source. 

Great care has been taken in jireparing this Memoir to trace the 
beginnings of Mr. Gladstone’s i3ublic career, both at the Oxford Union 
and in the House of Commons, and many facts of interest bearing 
upon the opening of liis life as a public man arc now for the first tim^ 
made known to the world. 

The main portion of the political narrative is from the pen Af 
Mr. F. W. Hirst. That geiitlemaii has devoted si3ceial study to whe 
history of the Gladstonian era, and to him belongs the chief credit mov 
the fulness of this attempt to toll the story of Mr. Gladstone’s life as 
a political leader and statSsinuu. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S CJHARAOTER AND CAREER; A 
GENERAL APPRECIATION. 


JFour Times Prime Minister — Len|?tli of Service — Not a. Prime Minister by Accident- 
Early Recognition of bis Greatnes-s— First Meeting with Miss Catherine Glynno— A 
Tribute from ilishop Willierforce — A (ireat Churcinnaii " Changes of Opinion Due to 
^lental Growth— Tho Versatility of his (Jenius— llis Social Chann — Out-of-the-Way 
Knowledge — Alisorbing Literary Interests Friendship w^th 'rennyson— Talk on 
Public Affairs — Diary of an Evening’s Oonversatioii— Proinptitude in Literary 
Matters — The Ship-owner and the Chancellor of the Exchequer — Courtesy 
and Humility - Inflexibility and Stern thlss— A n Imperious .. l.«eader— Testimony of 
Mr. Childers and Mr. Forster — Entlmsiasm and Impetuosity — The Devotion of 
Immediate Adherents — His Ascondeiiey over the Ma.sses Jlis Knowledge of Mankind 
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Sense of Honour — Hatred of Op]>ression- Rebuking Lord Palmerston — His Eloquence: 
The Speech on the Bradlaugji Relief Bill ; Expositoi-^ i’ower— i,lis Splendid Intrepidity. 

rpiIE statuo A\ hic'li comiminioiate.s the career ar^ t?ho 
fame of J^ord Beacon sfield in Westminster Abbey 
states, ill addition to Iiis mime, only 
the fact that lie w as tw iee Ihime pour Times 
Minister of England. None can doubt Minister, 

that in this fact lies an irresistible 
claim to a place in the gretit centi’al shrine of the 
British race. But the man wliose life Ave are aliout 
record jiossessed a still higher claim than that of 
liis old rival to the reverence and admiration of his 

• fellow-c*ountryinen. Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister 

• of th^ Queen and ruler of the British Empire not 
twice, blit four times. It is a unique distinction, and 
it ^is probable that centuries will elapse before anyone 
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can divide it with him. To have been the head of four difFef*ent Adr&inisi* 
trations, and thus to have been^ the ruler of the Emplire for no inconsider- 
*able jiumber of years, is .to bO'Ve attained ac distinction such as nt)t even 
the greatest of his predecessors enjoyed, and to hav» secured a place in 
English history which not eveif the most envious of his detractors could 
pretend to belittle. • • ♦ 

But, unique as is the fact that Mr. Gladstone was four times Prime 
Minister, it is scarcely so remarkable as the length of time during which 
he served his country in places of high authority. For 
Lengtti of Service, more than sixty years he sat in the House of Commons, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that for at least half 
.that term he was the leading figure in that assemblage, the man of greatest 
influence and authority among the Commoners of England, For more 
than half a century ho was a member of the Privy Council ; that is to 
say, he was one of the select few from whom the rulers of the British 
Empire are chosen; and throughout his public life, from the days of his 
youth onwards to his venerable age, he was at all times a man of mark. 
Men might agree with him or differ from him; they might admire his 
brilliant talents or quarrel with some of his special idiosyncrasies; but 
no one ever ventured to dispute the fact that from the moment of his 
entrance upon public life he w^as one of the most conspicuous figures 
upon the stage, always an interesting figure and at times the cynosure 
of every eye. 

It was not, however, merely in respect of official experience and length 
of service that Mr. Glatlstone’s career was unique. He did not, it is true, 
rival Mr. Disraeli in what may be described as the pictur- 
Not a es(pieness of his personal struggle. Disraeli rose from tlio 
Ptoe Minister desk in a lawyer’s office to the highest place of honour in 
y Accident. land. Mr. Gladstone had to pass through no such 

personal struggle in his earliest days as that which dis- 
tinguished the career of his great rival; but, on the other hand, he was 
not born among the governing classes, nor did he rise to eminence by 
virtue of private influence and patronage. Many men have become Prime 
Ministers by something like accident. Most men have risen to that great 
post as the direct result of the circumstances in which they were placed, 
rather than through any special individual merit of their own. But Mr. 
Gladstone, when he began public life, was merely the son of a successful 
middle-class man, and the splendid position which he secured was won 
purely by his own personal merit and force of charactfer. 

As we look back upon that brilliant career, the most 
Early Recognition remarkable fact that strikes us is the ymy in which Mr. 
of Mb areatnesa. Gladstone was marked out by his contemporaries, almost 
from his boyhood, for the position which he eventually 
obtained, the Premiership of an English Government and of the English 
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race. When men bec<^e great there are al%rays to be found ‘those 'wh.o lay 
claim to* having predicted their gteatness before it was seen by the outer ' 
world, and the would knows how much value, as a rule, to attach to 
these post-dated prophecies. But there is’np room for doubt as to ,the' 
predictions which accompanied Mr. Gladstone from* his earliest, years, 
onwards to the moment when the hopes he had excited were reiilised. 
At Eton his schoolfellows, with juvenile enthusiasm, hailed him as the 
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future ligiit of the senate, while at Oxford he made one memorable 
speech in the Union -curiously enough a speocli in opposition to the 
Reform Bill — which drew from his con tern j)orary, Bishop Wordsworth, 
the declaration that* he felt “no less surt? than of my own existence 
that Gladstone, our .then Chi istchureh undergraduate would one day 
rise to be Prime Minister of England,’ 

It would be eas^v to cite score of similar ])redictions wdiich were 
made at a time when he was standing u])on the bare threshold of public 
life; but there is only one other illustration of the extraordinary con- 
fidence in his future vrith w hich he inspired those who were brought in 
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contact with him that need h4 mentioned here. A good many years ago 
* the present writer had the privilege of* hearing from Mrs. Gladstone an 
account ‘of her first meeting with her illustrious husbaigid. Mrs. Gladstone, 
theij Miss Catherine Glyune, 'ifas travelling in Italy with her brother, 
Stephep Glynne. It happened that at the same time Mr. Gladstone was 
in the same country in attendance ux)on a sister who was in very deli- 
cate health. One day at Florence Miss Glynne and her brother passed a 
young man who was sitting on* a Ioav wall by the side of the road. 
He ‘bowed to Mr. Stephen Glynne, who returned the salutation. Miss 
Glynne immediately asked her brother who “the very handsome young 
. man” was whom he had recognised. “Don’t you know him?” was the 
reply. “That is young Gladstone, the member for Newark, and the man 
who, everybody says, will one day be Prime Minister of England.” This 
story, which I heard from the lips of the distinguished lady herself, is 
proof as strong as could be desired of the fact that Mr. Gladstone was 
thus marked out froin his youth to fill a conspicuous and lofty position 
in the life of his country. 

It is noticeable that from his very earliest years he was surrounded 
by a band of admirers not less ardent, though less numerous, than that 
which followed him when he became the leader of a party. He always 
had around him a number of friends who believed in him, admired 
him, trusted him, with a confidence and an enthusiasm which were 
apparently boundless. He was always regarded by these friends not so 
much as a man who was certain to get on in life and to achieve fame 
for himself, but as a man who would do great things for his country, 
and for the special causes in which he was interested. 

Nor were they obscure or foolish people who had this feeling with 
regard to Mr, Gladstone. Arthur Hallam, Bishop Wilborforce, Bishop 
Wordsworth, Lord Aberdeen were amongst them. They were, in short, 
men who knew much of the world, and were well able to judge indi- 
vidual character. That such men should have united in their esteem of 
the overmastering qualities of their friend is a remarkable fact. It helps 
to explain the hold which Mr. Glitdstone secured in the House of 
Commons directly he entered it, and in eociety as soon as his work in 
Parliament began to be talked of out of doors. It must not be supposed 
that this fervent admiration of his early friends had reference exclusively 
or even chiefly to his intellectual endowments. On the 
Genius and contrary, it is noticeable that in some of the earliest 
Character. tributes paid to' him by his contemporaries it was his 
character rather than his abilities whicji seemed to com- 
mand the highest admiration. “ Noble as ever,” says Bishop Wilberforce, 
recording in his diary a talk with Mr. Gladstone; anH again he writes, 
though at a later period, “You have in Mr, Gladstone a man of the 
highest and noblest principle, who has shown unmistakably that he is 
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read^ to sacrifice every personal aim for ’^hat he has set before himself 
as a h^h object,” BVom a ^hundred other quarters the same testimony < 
may be secured. Mr, Gladstone dasszled his schoolfellows and his comrades 
at college by his genius, but he attracted* them still more by the merits^ 
of his character. One of them notes that he was, when at OxforH* a 
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{By Sir F. Chantrey.) , 

habitual reader of tjlie Bible ; another testifies to the fact that, even as 
a boy at Eton, he was noted for the purity of his thoughts and his life. 

It is perhaps not surprising in these circumstances that his friends in 
his earliest days looked upon him as the man who was likely to be the 
great champion, m>t of a political party, but of the cause of religion in 
this country. His devotion to the Church, though his theological opinions 
passed through many phases before they became settled in the form which 
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tliey took in the prime of his caree'r, was always intepse. ' Whethejp as an 
^ Evangelical during liis days home and at the University, cn? as a High 
• Churchman in later years, his attachment to thfe Church 

A Great England was that of a son ready td offer up everything 

I Ciittrciimaj^ of his own on her behalf. Indeed, no one can understand 
• thd character of Mr. Gladstone who does not realise the 

fact of this intense and almost passionate devotion to the Church of 
I^iigland which lay at the very root of his character, and which, down 
to his very latest hour, coloured all the acts of his public life. We are 
going to tell the story of the life of a great statesman, but the reader 
. must never forget that it is also the life of a great Churchman. 

• Looking back upon Mr. Gladstone’s career, no one can fail to be struck 
by the fact that in his early days he figured as the opponent of almost 
all the causes of which in later life he was the ardent 
ChangMof champion. Mention has been made of that speech against 
iSSSiiofowUL Whig Reform Bill in the Oxford Union that led 

Bishop Wordsworth to predict that he would become 
Prime Minister. He was opposed to the opening of Uni- 
vei'sities to Dissenters, seeing innumerable evils in the abolition of tests ; 
ihe was the ardent defender of the Church in Ireland until he saw with 
grief that, although it was a church in name, its spirit had waxed faint 
' and its efforts had become feeble. Macaulay had described him very early 
in life as the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories of his time, 
and this was long the popular conception of his character. It follows 
that, to tlie superficial observer, it would seem that no man has ever 
been more inconsistent than Mr. Gladstone, and that his later career was 
a direct and flagrant contradiction of the jn’inciples which he professed 
■at the outset of his public life. Yet the reader of these pages will find 
that this is not, after all, the truth about Mr. Gladstone. He will find 
for one thing that in all the mental changes ^vhich he underwent there 
was none that was dictated to him by any sense of his own self-interest. 
He will find, on the contrary, that not a few of those changes were 
forced upon him by the stern processes of intellectual conviction; that 
he was pa/nied to the heart at having tp part with old convictions, and 
to substitute new ones for them, and ihat more than once he had to 
pay a very heavy price, not merely in poi)ularity, but in actual position, 
for the change of opinion which he was too honest to conceal from 
the world. 

Talking one day with Bishop Wilberforce, he told that distinguished 
prelate that his sympathies were with the Conservatives, though his 
opinions were with the Liberals. This remark, made*nearly fifty years 
ago, remained true to the very eiul of his days. At the time of his death, 
it was said that in him the last real Conservative had passed away. 
^ Intense devotion to old causes, old traditions, and old institutions was 
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alwa;^ one of the salient features of his ^aracter. But along with this, 
sympathy with and love for the past, ana the things that belonged to 
the past, there was that overmastering sense of truth which led hmi to 
submit himself to the irresistible process^ of logic when once he had 
become convinced that the day of the old things had passed by, *and 
that the welfare of his country demanded that he ^should turn *to the 
things which were new. His changes, his inconsistencies, as men call 
them, were, in fact, no more than the evidences of his growth, of the 
development of his mind, and of its power of absorbing new ideas. If one 
the less, it must be confessed that among the many remarkable features 
of this remarkable man, the vicissitudes which he underwent' in the 
opinions he professed are not the least noticeable. They must always 
make his career one of special interest to the student of human nature, 
and to those who desire to acquaint themselves with the hidden processes 
of a great mind. 

If his official career was unique, and if the general consensus of 
opinion as to his future at the time when he stood upon the threshold 
of life was almost unprecedented, there was another 
feature of his life which was not less noteworthy. This i Versatile 
may be described as the versatility of his genius. The Ganius. 
world knows Mr. Gladstone as a great political leader 
whose eloquence for half a century swayed the House of Commons and 
inspired the mass of his fellow countrymen with enthusiasm on behalf 
of his political purposes. It knows him as a great administrator, under 
whose control some of the most sweeping and some of the most useful 
chianges in our institutions have been carried out. It knows him as a 
statesman, who, viewing from a loftier standpoint than that of many 
of his contemporaries the affairs with which he had to deal, could see 
further afield, who was quick to sympathise with the victims of oi^pres- 
sion in all quarters of the globe, and whose voice and hand brought 
freedom or the hope of justice to more than one oppressed nationality. 
But those who knew him best are unanimous in declaring that, great 
as he was in the special work to which he devoted his life, he would 
have been no less great if Destiny had called him into another path. When 
he was at Oxford, it was his desire to take orders and to go into the 
Church. His father’s refusal to allow him to do so gave the world a 
great statesman, but deprived it of a great ecclesiast and theologian. 
That he would havq risen to the highest place in the Church of England 
if he had entered its service no one can doubt ; and many men have 
speculated upon what might have happened within that church if, 
during the past%ixty years, it had enjoyed not merely the undying 
affection, but the» whole of the time, the intellectual resources, and the 
extraordinary physical and moral energies of such a man as Mr. Gladstone. 
Again, if he had gone to the Bar, he would have become probably 
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the greatest of all Lord (^ancellors ; for, with his strong ]^ning 
towards casuistry, his delight in following siibtle logical inqumes and 
deddctipns, he would unquestionably have secured for himself a prominent 
place in the ranks of the ^grpatest lawyers our country has produced. 

If, however, we wish to get some idea of the 
extrapVdinary diversity of his talents, we have 
only to imagine him in another position, not in 
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one of the learned professions, but following in his father's footsteps as 
a great Liverpool mereliaiit. If this had been the lot for which he 
was destined by Providence, there are many who^ibelievc that he would 
have made the name of GJa-d stone as renowned in tl^e world of commerce 
as the name of Rothschild is i?i the world of finance. Not long ago one 
who was intimately asscxdated Av^itli him in his private and personal 
affairs declared emphatically that nothing he had ever seen of Mr. 
Gladstone had inspired him with so great an " admiration for his 
astounding abilities as the Avay iii which ho had managed his own 
financial concerns, and at a time when they had fallen into some 
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confu^pn owing to his absorption in public duties, had succeeded in 
setting ^em once more on a^secime and pi^perous basis. As statesman, 
theologian, lawyer, merchant, to whatever life he might haye been 
called, it is abundantly evident that he w^uM have attained no second- 
ary place in it. Even as it is, though his great Avork was done in the 
I)olitical arena, he has left behind him memorials of liis knowledge and 
his capacity in almost ail these fields. He seems to be the Admirable 
Crichton of the nineteenth century, and, as such, the story of his life 
is one that men of all parties and all classes may study Avith intei^est 
and profit. 



rhoto • (liUman am* Un., Oxford, 

THE TOM QUADRANGLE OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


I have said nothing, so far, of another sphere in Avhicli Mr. Gladstone 
held a unique position. I refer to the social life of our times, and to 
the personal fascinatien which he was able to exercise 
over a vast number men and Avomen who, during his Charm 

prolonged life, were brought into contact AAuth him in 
the social circle. ^ Only those who had the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Gladstone in private life, and Avho have been under the 
wand of the magi^an, can really understand the extent of his x>orsonal 
supremacy, of his extraordinary power of attracting and fascinating all 
who came within the sound of his voice. Every book of memoirs that 
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has been published during tly last thirty years in which his hbxqJI occurs 
bears testimony to this side of his characjter. In whatever co^japany he 
happened to be he became at once and without effort its central figure. 
Even before he was famous^ men listened eagerly for the sound of his 
v<ficej and delighted in his conversation. At Eton and at Oxford the 
young men who were his fellow students made him the centre of their 
intellectual and social life. At Oxford a debating society which he had 
founded came to be called the “Weg.,” not so much in his honour, though 
it .was, of course, designed as an honour, as because it enabled its members 
to see a great deal of him and enjoy his conversation freely. In London, 
from 1832 to 1894, his was a name to conjure with by the host who was 
so fortunate as to secure him as a guest. Even during that period of 
eclipse, immediately after the defeat of the Home Rule Bill and his 
Government in 1880, when Society had resolved to punish those whom 
it regarded as traitors by exclusion from its dining-rooms and from social 
intercourse, Mr. Gladstone, though he might well have been regarded 
as the chief offender, was excepted from the general, condemnation. 
There were, it is true, some narrow - minded people who refused to 
make this exceijtion, greatly to their own loss. A certain peeress, the 
mother of a very pronounced political opponent of Mr. Gladstone during 
those years, told the present writer one day that she had been invited 
to meet the Liberal leader, but had declined to do so because she feared 
that it would compromise her son. Her hostess would not, however, 
take the refusal, and finally succeeded in inducing her to agree to dine 
at the same table as Mr. Gladstone. She only consented to do so on 
condition that steps were taken to prevent her son from hearing of her 
terrible falling away from the true faith of Unionism. The lady had 
told me, with some perturbation of spirit, of the incident before the 
dinner took place. Meeting her afterwards, I asked her how she had 
enjoyed herself. “Oh,” she said, “1 never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life. Mr. Gladstone talked to me nearly the whole time, and though 
I still think him a wretch, he is certainly the most delightful wretch 
that ever lived.” 

In his actual company men forgot what they regarded as his sins 
against the classes to which they themselves belonged. Fascinated by 
his brilliant talk, his overpowering earnestness, the extra- 
Out-of-the-way ordinary variety and fulness of his information, they 
Knowledge. gave themselves up to the enjoyment of that which was 
. generally recognised as being one of the great intellectual 
treats of social life during the latter half of the ijineteenth century. 
Nothing was more remarkable in his conversation than the minute character 
of his knowledge of subjects of which it might be sifjpposed that a busy 
man could know nothing. There was no fact which seemed to be too 
small to deserve his notice, none which, having once acquired, he did not 
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forthii^ljth docket and put away in some recess of his memory in order 
that he jnight use it when it^was needed. 1 remember a dinner party at 
which he was seated beside a member of the Vanderbilt family. *Tho 
<»onversation had turned upon the price ^)f real estate in the City of 
London, and the enormous value of land in the neighbourhood of •the 
Bank of England. ^You have nothing like that in New York, Mr, 
Vanderbilt,” said Mr. Gladstone turning to the distinguished American ; 
■“great as New York is, the value of its land is a trifle compared to the 
value of lau(l in the City of London." Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced, ^nd 
modestly named the highest figure at which he knew land to have been 
sold in his native <*ity. “I beg your jiardon,” said Mr. Gladstone instantly, 
“you are mistaken, that is not the highest price.” And forthwith he 
gave the astonisluHl millionaire more than one case in w hich sites in New 
York had been sold for still larger sums than thosc^ that he, who might 
be presumed to have more than a passing acquaintance with the subject, 
had named. 

On anotiier occasion at a dinner party 
someone made refer* nee to the fact that 
the asparagus season would soon begin. 

*^It has begun al- 
ready,” said Mr. 

Gladstone; “but only 
the very rich or the 
very foolish can en- 
joy it at present. 

The best asparagus 
is sold to-day at £2 a 
bundle.” Mis. Ghnl- 
stone, who Avas pr(»- 
sent, Avas moA ed to 
say, “Hoav can you 
possibly know that? 

I am sure we liaA^e 
bought none.” “No, 
niy dear,” Avas his 
instant reply ; “ but 
Avhen I see a neAV 
thing ill the shops L 
always like to in- 
quire the price, ^nd 
I went into a shop in 
Piccadilly this inoPn- 
ing and asked what 
the remarkably fine 
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asparagus they had in the wiydow was selling at.** Truly the ol^ simile 
of the elephant*B trunk Wiis not inapplicable to the intellect of Mr. 
Glaflstgne. 

It was, however, in seriou? conversation that Mr. Gladstone charmed 
hii^ hearers most. No one who has had the pleasure of listening to him as 
he ‘discoursed of books, of preachers, of historical incidents 
Literary within his own recollection, and of those wider problems 

Interests. of ethics and philosophy which lie loved to discuss, can 

ever forget the impression made upon them by the out- 
pourings of such a mind. So far as books were concerned, he had loved 
them from his youth. Quite early in his life ho had begun to write for 
the Quarterly Review and for other periodicals, and his mind was ever 
on the alert for the appearance of new stars in the literary firmament. 
In his later days, ^vhen he had definitely retired from the cares of 
office, he devoted himself to study and to literature with the ardour of 
a youth in his teens. But all through his life, even in his busiest moments, 
he had found leisure to keep himself well abreast of the literature of 
the day, and of the thought not merely of England but of Europe. His 
friends declared that ho devoured books rather than read them, so rapid 
was the process of perusal. But no one who has had occasion to discuss 
with him any particular volume could find i‘eason to doubt that he had 
made himself thorougiily master of its contents. 

A characteristic of his was that ho was deeply interested in one thing 
at a particular moment. Far-spreading as were his interests, he always 
had one special object upon which at the moment he concentrated the 
greater part of his attention. Sometimes it was a book ; naturally enough 
it was more frequently a political measure or movement. But, what* 
ever it may have been, no one who enjoyed the honour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
friendship was ever loft in doubt as to this favourite topic of the 
hour.. Many can doubtless remember how, on the appearance a fe^v 
years ago of the “Life of Cardinal Manning,” Mr. Gladstone, having 
read it with his usual avidity, made it for several weeks the chief topic 
of his conversation. No public events sufficed to drive it from his mind. 
It might almost have seemed tliat this biography, with its interesting 
and remarkable revelations of character and history, was the most 
important event of the day. I remember that chancing at that time to 
meet Mr, Gladstone at a London railway station, as he Avas on the point 
of leaving town for HaAvarden, I found myself ins;fantly involved amid 
the noise and bustle of the place in a discussion upon the book and 
its merits. 

There was characteristic impetuosity in tliis fashion of his Avith regard 
to imrticular books and topics. It Avas a fashion. Avhkh has been shared 
by very few men of any position at all, and by none Avho have been 
called upon to take so great a part in public affairs and in the business 
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of life as that which fell to tjie lot of Mr. Gladstone. In this r^pect 
«also, therefore, it may be said %hat his personality was unique. Spmeone,. 
it is to be hoped, will in due time record for us those conversations the 
far-off memories of which still* linger in so many breasts. If that task 
shoirld ever be performed, and Mr. Gladstone should find a satisfactory 
Boswell, the world will begin to understand not so much his greatness in 
the senate as his ascendency in social and public life. His reading was 
omnivorous, and he seemed to assimilate eveiything that he read, trans- 
muting it in the laboratory of his mind and pouring it forth in a stream, 
at once copious and lucid, of narrative, opinion, and comment. Thus it 
•was that to know him and to be much in his society was to enjoy very 
• literally a liberal education. He delighted to talk of his contemporaries of 
old days, the great men whom he had known in his youth, or whom he had 
encountered in many different fields of labour. Nor was there ever any- 
thing more frank and spontaneous than his discussion of these old friends 
and acquaintances. The note of unmistakable sincerity rang througli 
all that he had to say of them. No ijraise, however great, rang falsely 
when it fell from his lips, and where he censured, his hearer felt con- 
vinced that he was speaking that which he believed in his inmost heart, 
and that the severity of his judgments was only tempeied by the 
characteristic charity and sympathy with which he regarded all human 
imperfections. 

His friendship with Tenn^^son was one of the features of his life 
which must seem most striking to his friends on looking back. After all, 
a friendship between a Prime Minister and a i)oet must 
PriendBhip with itself be remarkable, even when both are men of such 
Tennyson. peculiar eminence and distinction. But the friendship 

between Mr. Gladstone and Loi*d Tennyson was not an 
ordinary one. It certainly had nothing in it of the x)atronage which 
would have characterised their relationship a century earlier. Mr. 
Gladstone never spoke of Tennyson except in a tone of profound personal 
humility and deep admiration. With all the ardour of his devotion to 
his own work, he never allowed it to be sui^posed that he did not jierceive 
the superiority of the work in which his old friend was engaged. At 
first sight it might seem that no men could have been more differtat in 
mental constitution, in ideas, and in sympathies than the Liberal statesman 
and the author of “The Idylls of the King.” Yet the correspondence of 
both testifies that this was not the case. From fir^ to last they were 
united by a bond which was that not merely of a common adinira-tion 
but a common affection. Asked one day if Tennyson h^d formed one of 
the famous deputation which proceeded from the Cambridge Union to 
Oxford in 1829 to maintain the superiority of Shelley’s ^)oetry to that of 
Byron, Mr. Gladstone, who had been one of the Oxonians who received 
the visitors from their fellow University, replied at once, “ Oh dear no I 
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Ten^SM was far too much engiossed in hit^, own affairs to trouble himself 
TOth qiftstious of that kind. ^All through iis life ho has made it his 
business to follow his own vocation and to allow nothing to divert him 

from it, and. a yoo^ thing for utt mid for, the world it is that lie has 
acme 8o / ” , . 



When«he was not talking of books and of old literary friendships, 
nothing pleased Mr. Gladstone more than to discuss some historical 
point lying just beyond the bounds of his own ]:)ersonal 
•knowledge. Canning \\;as one of his favourite topics ; Fox Talk on PuWlo 
and the Pitts formed another, and it was deliglitful to hear Affairs, 
one who had himself passed through the great school of 
practical politics, easting the bright ray of his intellect upon careers thah 
to most of us had become merged in the dry pages of history. Yet it 
was stilf more delightful when, coming to later days, 1|^ talked of public 
affairs in which he had himself played a part, and Afc ribed y/frith that 
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fTondexful frankness and tho^ughness which were characteristic^ of his 
conversation, many an incident regarding which the public ha^^formed 
an opinion entirely misleading. At such times it seemed as though Mr. 
Gladstone knew nothing of piarty politics and party distinctions, and he 
would praise and blame his friends and his opponents with an impar- 
tiality that was almost startling. Through it all it was easy to perceive 
that there ran the thread of distinct personal principles, founded upon 
the convictions of a serious and conscientious mind. At this point it may 
. not be amiss to transcribe a few notes of an evening’s con- 

PranimesB in the versation, as they were set down at the moment by the 
Social Circia. privileged auditor. They will serve to illustrate what has 
‘ been said as to the astonishing frankness with which 

Mr. Gladstone was in the habit of expressing himself in the social 
circle. 


“Victoria Hotel, St. Leonards, March 20, 189L 

“I came down from town at 3.40 yesterday. At Charing Cross Mr. Gladstone and his 
daughter, Miss Gladstone, also joined the train. Mr. Gladstone had one of his eyes 
slightly blackened, the result of a fall a few days ago. Ue had been calling to inquire 
after Lord Granville late at night, and was returning home alone when, in a lonely back 
street in Mayfair, he stumbled and fell. He lay, he says, for fully a minute stunned in 
the road. No one came to his assistance (‘they may liave thought I was drunk*), and 
when he rose he found himself much bruised. IMrs. Gladstone, who gave me this account 
of the accident, expressed her delight that nothing about it had got into the newspapers. 
At St. Leonards wo went to the Koyal Victoria Hotel, where we were to be the guests 
of Mr. A , with whom Mr. Gladstone was already staying. At dinner the party con- 
sisted simply of Mr. and Mrs. G., Miss G., Mr. A , and myself. The following are 

notes of Mr. G.’s talk 

“ He began by talking of the South Eastern Railway, and the lateness of the train 
that afternoon. Could I tell him why we travelled so slowly during the first part of the 
journey, what were the causes of the delay, etc? I suggested the 
An Evening’s holidays. ‘ ‘ But the holiday traffic,* said he, ‘ the cheap tickets, do fiot 

Conversation. begin until to-morrow.* He spoke of ^Ir. Parnell, and expressed much 

satisfaction when I reported to him that a Liberal Unionist member 
who had just returned from Dublin had told mo that Parnell was unmistakably beaten 
in Ireland. After expressing his regret at the injuries to Healy, he went on to say, 
^But nothing that has happened since, nothing that has been done bj Mr. Parnell, has 
made] me change my opinion as to the baseness and meanness of the 
The Parnell conduct of the two Houses in their vote on the report of the Parnell 
Commission. Commission last year. And to think of the House of Lords passing 
such a vote 1 ’ he exclaimed, throwing up his hands : ‘ Good Heavens, 
the House of Lords, of all bodies in the world I There has been no act so wicked on 
the part of Parliament since the time of the IStuarts. When the vote was first proposed 
I went to the Speaker, and said to him, “Mr. Speaker, I do not think I shall be able 
to say anything about this resolution, for if 1 do 1 shall be bound to use language for 
which you will be bound to commit me to the Clock Tower.** The consequence is that I 
have laid myself open to the charge of saying things ou&ide the House about the 
dignity of Parliament which I dared nut say within the House. It is perfectly true. I 
•dared not say these things In the House, for if I did say them^ it would be the duty 
of the Speaker to commit me, and that would be too ridiculous '(bursting into laughter). 
Gesides, no man has a right to do anything which would tend io add to the difficulties 
or lower the reputation of Parliament.* • 

“He discussed Murray*s ‘Life,* an early copy of which ho had received that day. ‘Mr. 
Muxi'ay has asked me to write about it, and I suppose 1 must, for I believe I am the 
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only maiiJeft who had literary dealings with old Mr^ Murray. Have you road the book 
yet? No. Then read first Chapter III. of tho seconeP volume— an account of Eepre- 
tne most extraordinary story I ever read in my life. Benjamin Disraeli goes 
to Murray and proposes Jo him to start a daily paper which is to • 

“ focus the intelligence of the world.” That is his phrase, and Murray BlsraeU and Ur. 
adopts it. Murray agrees to find half the capital, Disraeli finding a Mumy. • 

quarter, and a man called Powlc‘s tho other quarter. Powlos wan a • 

Tuan of straw ; Disraeli knew he had not a penny in the world. And yet, on the strength 
of this proposal, poor Murray puts down and loses £26, (XK)! It was a downright swindle. 
Disraeli showed himself then— ho was not one - and - twenty— to be a mixture of an 
enthusiast and a swindler. But wdiat a wonderfi ^ fellow ho ^v^as I He went to Scotland, 
saw Lockhart and Scott, and won them over to the scheme. Scott was a hard-headed 
fellow ; Lockhart was one of the ablest men I ever knew. Y(it both tliese men were won 
‘over by this young fellow of twenty-one 1 Murray ought to have prosecuted liim for the 
swindle ; but instead of that, old Disrac.U had tho eflrontcry complain of the way in 
which' he had treated his son- Never was there such a story ! ' ' 

“Mr, G. went on to say tJiat he had never written anything about Disraeli himself, 
though often asked to do so, and that he never would. ‘Whoever else may write about 
him, 1 am the last man in the world who can do co.* A little later. ‘This is the 
Conservative hero, this adventurer I Tho Tory conscience has assimilated him in spite of 
his character. Derby is forgotten; Wellington is forgotten; this is the man they worship T 
He spoke of Lord Salisbury in terms of warm praise, of his ability, his devotion to duty, 
and his high character, hut expressed his regret that when speaking in public he should 
so frequently allow himself to be betrayed into the use of language of unjustifiable 
strength. ‘ He makes rash speeches and vulgar speeches ; but he cannot help it. In 1867 
and 1868, when he was out with Dizzy, he >vas on very friendly terms with me— was 
cultivating my friendship, in fact ; and yet at that very time he was constantly attacking 
me in public.* He talked about his recent apology to Huxley. ‘Whenever you have to 
apologise, do it thoroughly, do it handsomely.’” 

I have quoted tliese notes of an old conversation at length, not so 
much because of the interesting nature of the topics which Mr. Gladstone 
discussed, but because oi tho illustration they afford of tlie frankness 
with which he expressed himself in pi’ivate conversation. Dteiring to 
show in how many different respects his character and careei’ were 
unique, I have dwelt at some length upon this matter of liis conversation, 
though it is impossible to hope to convey to the reader any ti^ue idea 
of its variety, its freshness, its fascination, unless it could bo repro- 
duced in the manner in whi<.*h Boswell reproduced the pregnant talk of 
Samuel Johnson. 

Still dwelling upon what may be described as the literary side of his 
character, it may be noted that in all his literary engagements h^ had 
a business-like promptitude and despatch in his methods 
not too commonly to be foimd among professional men of promptitude in 
letters. One of the most striking instances of this feature literary Mat^e. 
of his character Avas furnished to me shortly before the 
publication of my Life of the late Mr. Forster. Mr. Gladstone, though 
with some reluctance, owing to the pressure of his work, had agreed to 
read the proofs of#the second volume, in which the important political 
events "Connected with Mr. Forster’s tenure of the Irish Secretaryship 
were dealt with. Only those wlio arc acquainted with proof-reading know 

B 
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its irksomeness, and the fatigue which it causes to anyone engaged in it. 
It was with not a few misgivings that I forwarded to Mr. Gladstone one 
morning in June, ISSg, the large bundle of more than one hundred slips 
of proof which I wished him to peruse. It was delivered at the house 
where he was then staying- in town between nine and ^en o’clock on t*iie 
morning of the 11th of June. Entering the Reform Club at one o’clock 
on the same day, I was dismayed when the hall porter returned the 
bundle to me apparently intact. I wa^ at once convinced that Mr»- 
Gladstone, having found himself unable to give the time necessary. to 
the reading of the proofs, had courteously returned them to me without 
loss of time. Nothing could exceed my surprise whan, on opening the 
parcel, I found that the proofs had been fully read and marked, and that • 
they vrere accompanied by a full memorandum in Mr. Gladstone’s 
familiar handwriting dealing with the various ijoints on which he thought 
that the statements made in the biography were not accurate, or required 
some explanation or modification. It was manifest that, having under- 
taken, however reluctantly, this task of revision, when the work was 
brought to his hands he had done it at once, and done it with a thorough- 
ness which could not have been surpassed. This incident may appear a 
small one, yet it is so characteristic of the man and of the earnestness 
with which he carried out every task lie undertook, that I venture to 
relate it at this length here. Many another instance of the same kind 
could be told from my own personal experience. In submitting the 
proofs of Lord Houghton’s Life to him, I had, for example, still stronger 
evidence of the thoroughness with which he fulfilled any promise 
he had made; but it must suffice to say that all those who have had 
business dealings with Mr. Gladstone in relation to literary affairs 
have found that he was the most accurate and punctilious of all 
their contributors, the man who could be most thoroughly trusted 
to keep his word, and who, having once agreed to perform a certain 
tusk, might be confidently counted ui)on to accomplish it within the day 
or the hour he had named for the performance. No editor of late years 
has had so large an experience of Mr. Gladstone in these matters as Mr. 
Knowles, and I know that the editor of the Nineteenth Century will bear 
emphatic testimony in support of what I have just stated. Great there- 
fore as statesman, great as orator, great as a social figure, as a scholar, 
as a theologian, and as a writer, Mr. Gladstone was no less fortunate in 
impressing those who* were brought in close contact with him with his 
wonderful excellence as a man of business. 

It is an easy matter, indeed, for any of his old editors to realise the 
truth of a story that was told by him more than forty years agd, at a 
time when he wa^ just beginning his wonderful career as Chancellor 
of the jEfchequer. The story was to the effect that, having some in- 
auiries w make in the City in connection with the coming Budget, he 
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had gone to the office of M». Schaw Lindsay, a well-known ^iiiowner 
and member of Parliament in those days, whom he wished to in^rrogate. 

Mr. Lindsay happened to be engaged, and Mr. Gladstone, 
i;he Shipowner caring toe disturb him, refrained from sending in his 

end the Chancellor napie, and Avaited patiently in an ante-room until the 
of the Exchequer, liberty. But he did not waste his time. 

Seizing some writing paper, he devoted himself to the 
preparation of a public document, and with his usual self - absorption 
continued his task, unconscious of the fact that he was being closely 
observed by another person Avho had been shown into the roofia to wait, 
like himself, until# Mr. Lindsay was disengaged. This other person was 
•a rough Northun^rian shipowner. Suddenly he addressed Mr. Gladstone 
in the rude Doric of the north: “Young man, are you in want of em- 
ployment ? If you ar(', I could just do with the likes of you in my 
office at North Shields. I have been watching you this half-hour, and 
never saw a man get through so much w’ork iii the same time before. 
Come to mo, and you shall have a place in my office.” Mr. Gladstone was 
sincerely pleased by this tribute to a side of his character with wdiich the 
public who admired him for so many other things had no acquaintance. 

There was one feature of Mr. Gladstone’s intercourse with the outside 
w’orld so marked that it cannot be omitted even in this prefatory 
appreciation. This was his courtesy to all wdio came in con- 
Coartesy with him. There were times, of course, when in his 

and Humility, absorption in important public business he was compelled 
to turn abru])tly from those who sought to address him. No 
man could more easily break away from the mere button-holing bore 
when he was engaged on his public tasks. But on the other hand, no 
one was ever more long-suftering than he when he encountered the bore 
in private life, and had to deal "with him at a friend’s dinner-table. 
It was on such occasions that ^e charming old-world courtesy of his 
manner became most apparent. Not the slightest evidence of his superiority 
in position to the humblest of his interlocutors ever escaped him. Ho 
was as ready to listen as he was to speak. In a mixed party he made 
it his business to draw the liumblest person present into the general circle 
of conversation, and one and all he set at ease by that charm of manner 
which springs from genuine kindliness of heart. Many a man who entered 
the presence of the great statesman in fear and trembling, hardly know- 
ingdiow to comport himself in the presence of such intellectual superiority, 
or how to face the ordeal of a conversation with one so powerful, retired 
with a delightful feeling that he had been spending a^ cheerful hour "with 
the most agreeable of companions. It was not an art which thus enabled 
Mr. Gladstone to make men of all ranks and condition^ feel at home in his 
society. It was the result of that spirit of true courtesy and of intense 
personal humility which was one of the keynotes of his character. 
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But no mistake could be greater tban that of supposing tha^he was 
one eof those men whose courtesy permits ^ liberties to be taken with 
them, or who can be driven into a course of which they 
Infiexibiilty and disapprove hy *mere considerations of personal friendship 
Btemnesa. or social etiquette. Along with this courtesy to all there 
was a force of character that was almost Napoleonic, 
and there are some men still living Avho can recall moments when 
they trembled before Mr. Gladstone like a schoolboy in the presence 
of k head master. More than one instance of his power of turning upon 
an offender and shrivelling him up by the fierce and unexpected blaze 
of his indignation has been known in society. It would be unfair to give 
names, yet an instance of this side of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament may 
be recorded. A certain gentleman, in the course of a General Election 
in which Mr. Gladstone played, the leading part, had the misfortune to 
lose a seat which it had been confidently expected that he would win 
for the Liberal party. The seat, moreover, had been lost under peculiar 
circumstances, lost through a division in the Liberal ranks, for which 
this gentleman wras in i^art responsible. He had considered himself the 
legitimate representative of the Liberal party, had declined to retire 
when a Radical of a more advanced order came forward, and the 
natural consequence had been that a seat manifestly belonging to the 
Liberals had passed into the keeping of a Conservative. A few days 
afterwards, Mr. X, the gentleman in question, who felt very sore over his 
own defeat, and looked to his great leader for sympathy and encourage- 
ment, presented himself to Mr. Gladstone at a house where the latter 
was staying with a party of political friends. Those who were present 
on the occasion will never forget the manner in which the statesman 
turned upon the unfortunate intruder, and expressed his astonishment 
that he should have dared to present himself to him after losing a seat 
under circumstances so fiagrant. The courteous, kindly man whom every- 
body knew and admired seemed for the moment to be transformed into 
the general sternly and imperiously rebuking an officer who had turned 
traitor on the field. This was one of those incidents which must be 
known in order to arrive at a full understanding of the comjfiex character 
of Mr, Gladstone. Amid all the gentleness and goodness which 
characterised him in his conversation and his bearing towards those 
around him, he was inflexible on some points. In the discharge of his 
duty he expected loyalty from all around him who professed to be his 
followers, and when that loyalty was wanting, or when men by acts of 
folly disappointed the hopes which he had formed of 'them, he dismissed 
them from his service with a terrible curtness that th^ Emperor Napoleon 
himself could hardly have surpassed. 

It would be a complete misconception to suppose that when he was 
engaged in some great political operation Mr. Gladstone was an easy- 
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^ going man, with whom it, way possible for. his colleagues or his folloAvers 
to take liberties. He would iiever have risin to the position lie attained 
and h^ld so long if this had been the case. Wherever he was, wherever 
he found himself among his pc>liti(*al colleagues, they recognised him as 
their master. Mr. Lowe,, despite his own intellectual arrogance, once 
remarked to a man who was disparaging Mr. Gladstone fi*om the safe 
distance of his own obscurity : “ You know very little about him. We 
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who are in the same Gabinet with him feel that we are all as children in 
his presence.” It was another very eminent member of more than one of 
his Cabinets who still sui'vives, who, talking to the present writei* of 
some action by Mr. Gladstone and of the futility of opposing it, said 
significantly: “You know the fable of the earthen pot and the iron pot. 
We are all earthen x)ots when we try to run counter to his wishes.” This 
side of his character must be understood by those who wish to realise the 
greatness of the man and the way in w hich he accomplished his work iu 
the world. 
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Tbnne associated with Mr. Gladstone in official life, his collearaes and 
subordinates in the Ministry^ regarded hinar not so much as a i^worker 
• , with them in a common cause, but as^a leader^the general 

An Imperious commanded in a great campaign, and who expected 

" i*«ader. and exacted from his officers the rigorous obedience to 

' orders and devotion to duty that Napoleon demanded 

from his staff. Again and again have I heard Cabinet Ministers sx)eak of 
the supremacy he maintained in his relations with his colleagues. In- 
variably courteous as he was both in public and in private life, in his 
official work he could at times be an exacting task-master. Many years 
ago Mr. Childers, who had served under him as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Home Secretary, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke to 
me of his way of taking work, at a moment’s notice, out of the hands of 
a colleague. “Leave this to me,” he would say when some difficult 
question was put in the House of Commons ; and the Minister, who, 
perhaps, had si)ent hours in prex)aring an answer to the question, would 
find himself unceremoniously x)iit on one side. “But then,” as Mr. 
Childers magnanimously remarked, “he nearly always gave a much better 
answer tliau 1 could have done.” This habit of his did not grow upon 
him in later years. In his last Cabinet much of the old imperiousness 
had passed away. No one was quicker than he was to recognise the fact 
that the times were changing, and that it was no longer possible that ho 
should hold all the threads in his own hands. In tbnc Cabinet he was 
ready to defer to his colleagues on most questions, and he left them a 
degree of freedom in their respective departments such as they had never 
known before. 

“There are always two men who have a siq^reme importance in the 
eyes of IVIr. Gladstone,” said the late Mr. W. E. Forster one day. “One 
is the man who can help him most, and the other the man who can 
hinder him most, in the particular work lie has in hand at any moment.” 
This was one of Mr. Forster’s shrewdest attempts at analysis of character. 
It was characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he should throw himself with 
all his might into the work he had in liand. There was no detail in 
connection mth that work too small to be neglected, no instrument too 
obscure to be overlooked. Where was the man who could help him- most ? 
He would search the Emxiire till he found him, and then he would put 
forth every effort to enlist him in his service. As for the man who could 
hinder him most, he would find him also ; and thoqgh he never stooped 
to any mean arts of cajolery or trickery, he would give himself un- 
restrainedly to the work of neutralising his antagonist’s^opposition, even if 
he could not hope to win him over to his own side. 

He was impatient not of opposition so much as the inability of 
others to advance as quickly as he did himself along any given line. He 
would weigh qhestions of grave importance long and earnestly in the 
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secrecy of his own mind. No one ever h«^d a greater power of seeing 

the twoVjpposing sides of sufy particular subject; and he 

often found it difficjult to arrive at a conclusion as to EnthiulaiiA 

which side was right. But when once he h^d made up his Impatuortty. 

mind on this point he hesitated no longer, but went forvjard 

with marvellous earnestness and directness on the path which he had 
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decided to take, and he was bitterly disappointed if others did not 

advance as quickly as he did. , , 

Lord Aberdeen, talking to Bishop Wilberforce in 1855, said, ^ Gladstone 
intends to be Prime Minister. He has great fiualificabions, but some 
serious defects. The chief is that when he has convinced himself, perhaps 
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by abstract reasoning, of some view, he thinks everyone else ought to 
see it at once as he does, and can make ik> allowance for diif^ence of 
opinion.” There was a great deal of truth in this remarkr Mr, Gladstone’s 
enthusiasm and impetuosity, «vhich carried him so far and enabled him 
to achieve so much, not infrequently carried him far ahead of his 
comra’des. “He will stalk his prey for a long time; but when he sees 
that it is within his reach he springs like a lion,” was the remark of one 
of his colleagues. Few men are lions, and it is not surprising that he 
often disconcerted his immediate followers by the leonine force and 
i-apidity of his actions. Nor was it possible to turn him back when he 
had once made up his mind as to the course which w^as the proper one 
for him to take. I ventured one day to ask Mr. Forster, after he had 
resigned his office in the Ministry of 1880, what his relations had be^n 
with Mr. Gladstone. “I learned,” he replied, “not only to admire Mr. 
Gladstone but to love him whilst I .was his colleague ; and so long as we 
were acting together no man could have a more loyal chief, or one more 
resolutely determined to do him justice, than I had in him. But so soon 
as the moment came when he decided to take another path and to turn 
his back upon me, he did so with the greatest thoroughness. Hence- 
forward I was nothing to him.” 

No appreciation of Mr, Gladstone’s character W’ould be true or com- 
plete which did not take this side of it into account, I have spoken of 
him as Napoleonic, and those who were nearest to him in public life, 
and had the best opportunity of studying him at fiist hand, are agreed 
that in many respects— in his decision of character, in his courage, in 
the quickness of his judgment, and in the unfaltering resolution with 
which he advanced towards the object he had marked out for himself,* 
regardless of all the obstacles that might lie in his path, though never 
unmindful of the foes who might hang upon his flanks— he had more in 
him of Napoleon the Gieat than any other man of his time. The reader 
will not, I am sure, think that it is to belittle this remarkable man thus 
to make known some features of his character that may jar upon the 
popular imagination, and seem at variance with the fancy portrait 
drawn of him by those who only knew him from afar. Without this 
strength of will, this unsparing tenacity of purpose, which enabled him 
to hold on his own way, regardless at once of his own personal interests 
and of the feelings of his friends, he would never have become w^hat he 
was, and would never have been the leader of the British people. 

It was the recognition of this fact which enabled those whom he used 
for some public purpose, and having used, relegate^ to their original 
obscurity, to bear with equanimity treatment which, at the hands of a 
smaller man, they would certainly have resented. Jtfter all, Napoleon’s 
officers felt more highly honoured by the commissions of danger and im-* 
portance with which he entrusted them than by the titles and decorations 
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which an inferior man might have thrust ^upon them ; and even when, * 
as often happened, they had to be sacrificed for the greater good of 
the public cause, th^y recognised the fact that it was at 
the imperious dictates of his own sense of* duty that the Devotion or 

Emperor left them to their fate. It is no exaggeration Inunedl^te 

to say that throughout his public life Mr. Gladstone was ^^Hwenta. 
surrounded by a band of adherents whose devotion to 
their chief was as ardent as that which inspired the staff of the first and 
greatest of the Bonapartes. They believed in him, admired him, loVed 
him, and were ready to do his bidding at all times and under any cir- 
cumstances. He seemed to them to be a king among men, and he 
received from tliem the loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion which only* 
kings as a rule enjoy. His political opponents were accnstomed to sneer 
at this affectionate and devoted subservience to his wishes on the part 
of his adherents. They poured contemi)t and ridicule upon it, and 
belittled as weak tools and dupes the men wdio practised it. No doubt, 
from the point of view of his oi)X)oiients, something might be said for 
their estimate of the unswerving loyalty that he was able to command 
on the part of so many distinguished and upright men. But there is 
another view of the question whicdi, now that Mr. Gladstone has passed 
beyond the region of political tumult and faction, ^vill be generally 
accepted as the true one. That is the view that only a great man, a 
born leader, has it in his power to command such personal devotion as 
he inspired. That it was one of the secrets of his success during his 
prolonged life in the service of his counti*y no one will deny ; and there 
are few, I venture to think, who will dispute the assertion that it was 
also one of the most signal proofs of the fact that he was himself a 
man of the highest and rarest qualities, a man endowed with the heart 
of a hero and the brain of a great leader. The personal fascination 
which, as I have sought to show, made him supreme in the social circle, 
was not less conspicuous on the battle-field of party politics. Unique as 
he was in many aspects of his life and character, there was no matter 
in which he stood forth in more marked pre-eminence among the crowd 
of his rivals than in the quality which enabled him thus to rest secure 
throiigh many changing years in his command of the unswerving and 
enthusiastic devotion of a band of followers like the men who constituted 
the staff of the Liberal party during his leadership. 

But it was not only over his immediate adherents that he was able 
to exercise this almost unparalleled influence and personal ascendency. 
He was never merely the leader of a clique or coterie, 
though there were periods in the earlier and middle Ascendexioy over 
portions of his ca^er when his sway was undoubtedly Massei, 

limited in extent. The more generally he became known 
to his fellow countrymen the more widely his influence spread, untU 
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at last It was rather his magnetic power over the masses of the peojile 
tha^ his ascendency in the councils of the •elect few that seemed to be 
the mcfist i3rominent feature of his career. Certainly no political leader 
of the century succeeded in Poking from the great body of the nation 
the pp,ssioiiate enthusiasm which he was able to- draw forth. Men followed 
and admired Sir Robert Peel, but little personal affection was entertained 
towards him, even by his more immediate colleagues, and his was never 
one of those voices that sway the crowd. Lord Palmerston was popular 
with the middle classes, and was liked and admired by the aristocracy 
to which he belonged. By the working classes he was distrusted if not 
positively detested. It was a comparatively mild degree of personal 
^attachment that w’-as inspired by Lord John Russell, even though all 
Liberals respected him for his virtues. Lord Derby, as the champion 
of his order and of high Tory principles, could count upon the warm 
support of his owti party. To the masses of the people he was a name 
and nothing more. Not until the last stage in his wonderful career did 
Lord Beacoiisfield succeed in establishing any kind of personal hold upon 
the country, and lie only did so then as the spokesman of that excess of 
patriotic fervour Avhich has come to be known among us as Jingoism. Mr. 
Gladstone’s x)ositioii-~one wdiich ho maintained unshaken during the life- 
time of a whole generation— differed entirely from that of his eminent 
rivals and predecessors whose names I have mentioned. 

In what lay the secret of his power of drawing to himself the intense 
and enthusiastic devotion of so large a proportion of his fellow-country- 
men? The mass of the people had no knowiodge of his social gifts, and 
knew little of liis varied and remarkable attainments. Unlike his personal 
adherents, of wdiosc deep-rooted loyalty I have spoken on a previous page, 
they had never been “ lUider the spell of the magician,” had never ex- 
perienced the fascination of his personal presence. Comparatively few of 
them had ever heard the sound of his voice. Yet the fact is not to be 
denied that for more than thirty years he was, to at least a moiety of 
the people of Great Britain, the object of an almost passionate devotion. 
Governments might rise and fall, policies might be adopted or reversed, 
but he remained secure in the affection of the masses. Even at the 
moment when the inevitable waves of reaction passed over the face of 
the country, and he found himself the subject of bitter hostility and 
enmity, he could always rely upon the trust and the loyalty of a good 
half of the people of this realm. There were always, in every towm and 
in every liamlet, in secluded valleys and on barren moorlands, men and 
women to w^hom his name was as the name of no oUier living man, to 
whom it represented a personality that seemed to outshine all others. 
When the political fortunes of his party were at*^ their lowest ebb* 
this feeling of devotion to the leader was even more remarkable and 
unmistakable than when he w^as riding in triumph on the crest of the wave. 
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It may be said that this ^as due to the fact that he was th6 recog- 
nise^ leader of a great historical party. ^ But that party had other 
leaders ‘before him, and it was not the only party i?. Great Britain. Yet 
no Reader ever shared his fortline in this matter; none during generations 
of ou,r national life could count, as he was ever able to do, upon the 
personal devotion of vast masses of the people. Wherein lay the secret 
of this unrivalled gift? Personal magnetism is the ready answer of most 
persons to a question like this; and there cannot be any doubt that the 
magnetic man is the only man who can really prove a successful leader. 
But the term is too vague to satisfy curiosity. It is easy to feel the mag- 
netism of some gifted and favoured individual, it is impossible to describe 
it. For the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s hold upon the masses of his fellow 
countrymen, we must look beyond this indefinable quality. Nearly twenty 
years ago, at a dinner party at the house of a well- 
Knowledge of known man of letters, a distinguished company was dis- 
VBJokinA.^ cussing the points of resemblance and unlikeness between 
Mr. Gladstone and his great rival, Lord Beaconsfield. 
Said some one, “Lord Beaconsfield was always a keen judge of men; 
Mr. Gladstone on the other hand is always making mistakes in his 
estimates of individual character.” To this another replied, “Well, if 
Mr. Gladstone cannot judge men, he understands mankind.” There was 
a poet present at the dinner-table, one who had known Mr. Gladstone 
ever since his University days, the late Lord Houghton. He promptly 
reduced the discussion to an epigram which deserves to be remembered : 

“We spoke of two high names of speech and pen ; 

How each was seeing, and how each was blind ; 

Knew not mankind, but keenly knew all men; 

Knew nought of men, but knew and loved mankind.” 


, I have ventured to print one word in these lines in italics, because when 
Lord Houghton did me the favour of rei)eating them to me he laid 
special emphasis on that one word. It seems to me that it furnishes, in 
part at least, the clue to Mr. Gladstone’s hold upon his fellow-creatures. 
Disraeli, the brilliant, the acute, the cynical, was a wonderful judge of 
character, and it was difficult indeed for an impostor to pass muster before 
him. Gladstone, the enthusiast, the optimist, the believer in his fellow- 
creatures, was not infrequently deceived in his judgment of the individual 
men with whom he came in contact. It was often, indeed, urged against 
him as a matter of reproach that he selected incompetent or unworthy 
assistants and instruments. But if he was a bad judges of the individual, 
lie had an unrivalled knowledge of and love for mank^d at large. There 
was * nothing cynical in his estimate of his fellow-creatures. The deep 
religious faith which burned within him preserved him from the scornful 
egotism of a Disraeli. For mankind at large, for the great toiling. 
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Buffering mass which forms the bulk of every community, he had the 
sympathetic affection which Uistinguishes tlie man who believes that 
“mankind is one in gpirit,” and who refuses to allow the exterior con- 
ditions of birth or accident to create barriers between those who, whether 
they be poor or rich, cultured or unlettered, are after all fellow-travellers 
on a common pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave. 

I repeat that in parts at least it was because the multitude recognised 
this feature in Mr. Gladstone’s character that it was quick to return the 
love that he bestowed upon his fellow-creatures ; for there 
is nothing that attracts love like love. Nowadays it is Lore Attracting 
difficult to realise the fact that in the year 1806 Mr. Gladstone 
was bitterly denounced by the critics of the day because 
he had so far forgotten himself as to speak in the House of Commons of 
the working-men of England as being of “our own flesh and blood.” The 
working-classes were at that time without the franchise and beyond the 
pale. Mr. Gladstone was the first statesman of his position in the political 
world thus to hold out to them the hand of brotherhood. It would have 
been strange indeed if ni after days they had not rememl)ered this fact. 

It was not love only, however, that characterised the feelings of 
Mr. Gladstone towards the mass of his fellow-creatures. He believed in 
them. He was convinced that they too had the same moral 
nature as himself, and that he could api)eal witli just as Faith in 
much hope of success to their sense of right and wrong, to Humanitjr, 
their love i)f truth and justice, their hatred of falsehood 
and oppression, as to the same feelings in the breasts of any other order 
in society. It was, I think, this faith in our common humanity even more 
than his love for mankind at large that secured for him his unique and 
splendid place in the affections of so many of his fellow-creatures. It 
would be out of place at this point to illustrate this feature of his 
character. The reader who follows his career in the subsequent chapters 
of this biography will have the opportiinity of seeing for himself how 
often he addressed a fervent appeal to the moral sense of his fellow- 
countrymen, how constantly he strove to raise their eyes from merely 
material issues to those things unseen, “eternal in the heavens,” which 
are after all of immeasurably greater importance than matters of pounds 
and pence. Herein, I take it, was to be found the true secret of that 
bond of sympathy which united him to the masses of his fellow-creatures, 
and which inspired so many, who had never looked upon his face or 
heard his voice, with so true and reverential an affection for his name. ^ 

It is time, howewr, to return to those more personal traits which must 
be brought home to the reader’s mind if he is, to form a true picture of 
the man himself, ^rnid all the engrossment of his busy life of public 
work, Mr. Gladstone found time for recreation, both physical and mental. 
His keen enjoyment of society has already been noted. There was one 
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notable London institution with which he had been long connected, and 
where for several decades lie ivas a striking figure. This was Grillion’s 
CluTk). -To the world at large Grillion’s Club is unknown; yet toHhe 
insiders in the high world of •public life in London there is no institution 
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more familiar. Grillion's Club is a little society founded at the beginning 
of the present century for the purjiose of allowing the leading members 
of both political parties to meet together at a board from 
A Member of wjiich the bittet’ness of political controversy is absolutely 
arimon'8. excluded. It has most admirably served this purjioso 
for more than fourscore years. At the hospitable boaid 
of Grillion’s such men as the Earl of Derby, when Prime Minister, 
and Lord John Russell, when leader of the Opposition, were able to 
meet in friendly intercourse, even when tl^ey were nJbst bitterly opposed 
to each other on public questions. Later in the day, Mr. Gladstone 
found at Grillion’s a meeting-place where he could exchange ideas with 
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men of eminence the most widely separated from him in opinion. For 
many years he was one of its most constant frequentei*s. 

The club meets in^ a London hotel on certain evenings during the 
Session, when those members who are in •towjn dine together. Ea 9 h 
is chairman and vice-chairman in rotation, and it is the duty of ^ the 
chairman to make an entry in the club minutes of the guests present 
and of the wine drunk. Once or twice fn the course of its history it has 
happened that only one member has been present at dinner, and these 
occasions have always been regardeil by the club as notable. One of 
these solitary dinners, when the company was confined to the chairman 
of the day, was on April 27th, 1883. Mr. Gladstone was the solitary 
diner, and according to rule he entered his name in the club book with 
the official intimation that he had been served with “one bottle of 
champagne.” To this record he added the following lines:- 

“ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,” 
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Asia engaged the thoughts of all. There were some members of Grillion’s 
Club who when they read the lines I have quoted above wondered 
what the thoughts of the great minister were as he consumed his solitary 
dinner. One of these was hisrold friend the late Lord Houghton, who was 
the official Poet-Laureate of the club. Lord Houghton celebrated Mr. 
Gladstone's lonely meal in the following lines 


“ Trace we the workings of that wondrous brain, 
Warmed by one bottle of our dry champagne ; 

Guess down what streams those active fancies wander 
Nile Or Illssusi Oxus or Scamander? 

Sees he, as lonely knife and fork he plies, 

Muscovite lances— Arab assegais? 

Or patient till the foods and feuds shall cease. 

Waits his dessert— the blessed fruits of peace? 

Yes, for while penning this impartial verse, 

We know that when (as mortals must) he errs, 

*Tis not from motive of imperious mind, 

But from a nature which will last till death. 

Of love-born faith that grows to over faith, 

Till reason and experience both grow blind 
To th’ evil and unreason of mankind.” 


It is not superfluous to note the character of the tribute thus paid 
by the most exclusive and exalted intellectual circle in London to the 
virtues of Mr. Gladstone. Grillion’s was, I believe, the only club that he 
really frequented. He left the Carlton and Conservative clubs, under 
circumstances which can hardly be recalled by the members of those 
distinguished bodies with pleasure, at the time when he ceased to be a 
member of the Conservative party. Subsequently the members of the 
Reform Club altered their rules for the p)ecial purpose of enabling the 
committee to elect him to that body. But he made very little use of 
the club during his membership, and on the occasion of his retirement 
from the leadership of the Liberal party in 1875, he gave up the club 
altogether. The one London club of which he retained his membership 
to the end was the old United University Club in Suffolk Street. Here, 
even when he was Prime Minister, he might occasionally be seen of an 
afternoon drinking tea. But he was certainly not a club man in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He was too constantly occupied to find 
leisure for the clubman’s hour of gossip, whilst he was at the same 
time too conspicuous a figure upon the stage of public life to be able to 
frequent a club without having to run the risk of some occasional 
encounter of an unpleasant or embarrassing character. To Grillion’s he 
remained true all through his active career; but he, cannot be said to 
have had any other resort of the same description. 

He had the love of artistic objects of the educated and capable 
amateur. His collection of china, made when he was still a comparatively 
young man, was remarkably fine, and on its sale by auction it yielded 
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him a largo sum of money, lie had a great love of pictures, aud was 
often to be seen in earlier dA-ys among the freciuenters of the gr^at 
auction rooms in Kin§ Street, St. James’s; whilst almost • 

to the last he was a visitor at the private •views of the ArUstlc Tastes.^ 
Royrfd j\cademy, anti might be seen moving from picture to 
picture, t atalogue in hand, so manifestly absorbed in his task that only 
the bold est or most intimate of his friends tUiretl to accost him. For 
music he may almost bo said to 
lun e had a i)assion. In his younger 
days he sang well, aud often de- 
lighted some social coruj)any by his 
rendering, in the full, beautiftil voice 
whose tones were so well known to 
the House ol* Commons, of some 
l)opular song. The contemjioraries 
of his early manhood liave recorded 
the fact that he was very fond of 
negro songs, and offer sang them 
at the dinuer-parf.u‘s lu' attendiHl. 

But as th(‘ y('ars ))assed his in- 
tellectual pleasures becann^ more aud 
jnca-c ])UT*cly literary 
Forming a Library iu their character. 

Light, m(»re light,” 
seein(‘(l to be tlu* never-failing cry of 
tho^t* years in Avhicli tli(‘ lirst failure 
of hi- marvedious physical i>owers 
became manifest. Knowledge, and 
eA'er more knowlcMlgts and yet more, 
wai^ the demand of his imperious 
mind. He siieiit his time in aequii- ' ll' 

ing books and in reading them. No 
figuri* WRvS mort' familiar than his to 
the dealers in old books in Loudon. ac .u.emy: a sketch 

He wonld spend hours jKn'ing over i uom uj e. 

their Avell-thumbed stores, not dis- 
daining even the ])0()rest collection. The catalogues of second-hand book- 
sellers were sent to him from all ]mrts of the country, and he reacl them 
nil eagerly. Thus it came about that he acepni'ed a leally hue and. 
valuable library at ‘Ha warden. Of how lie placed that library freely 
at the service of students in St. Deiiiiol’s hostel there is no need that 
I should speak here.^ Tlu^ reader must note, however, how the active 
politician was at the same time the ardent lover of bf)oks. 

His physical recreations have become known to eveiylxxly. In early 
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life he was fond of shooting^; but after losing one of his fihgers through 
the explosion of his gun, he gave up, tl^^^ form of sport, and I am not 
aware' that he ever adopted any other. In later^ life he even gave up 
, riding, and restricted himself to walking and tree-feliing 

Low of Walking, as his means of physical recreation. No account of Mr. 

Gladstone would be complete that did not deal with his 
love of walking. All through his life he retained his love for this form 
of exercise, and he practised it just as regularly in London as in the 
* country. Indeed, it was said that he walked 

^ more in the streets than in his own park. In 

the busiest periods of his busy life, when he 
was the head of a Government or engaged in 
that most arduous of all tasks, the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet, he would find time 
for a long walk daily even if he 
liad to snatch it from the hours that 
should have been given 
to sleep. After an excit- 
ing debate in the House 
of Commons, perhaps 
after a critical division, 
he would leave New 
Palace Yard with a hur- 
ried step, and set out on 
a ti*amp that might carry 
him as far as Hampstead 
Heath and not bring him 
back to Downing Street 
until far in the night. 
Occasionally he caused 
uneasiness to his family 
by his determination to 
gratify this passion for 
pedestrian exercise at all 
hazards. Once during 

J'mAo : fiK-Uitm/H aiui ihomjiM m, o/. ^ 

toUME or MR. Gladstone’s axes in the entrance mall days of coercion 

or HAWARDEN CASTLE. uiid outrage, whcn the 

Ministers of the Crown 
were being watched day and night by detectives in order to protect them 
from the plots of men like those who had slain Lord t'rederick Cavendish, 
there was something like a panic in Downing Street»\, The Prime Minister 
was missing. He had left the House of Commons at midnight, followed 
as usual by a detective. Between Palace Yard and Downing Street he 
had disappeared sud(fenly and mysteriously. The times were critical, and 
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for hours there was not a little alarm, not only in the Premier’s resjidenoe 
l)ut at Scotland Yard, as to •his fate. In the early dawn Mr. Gla4ston6 
quietly entered the official residence by the garden door. He had been on 
a walk beyond Highgate, and«was astonished to hear of the alarm excited 
by* his absence. 

This habit of constantly walking about London not only gave him an 
almost unrivalled knowledge alike of the highways and byways of the 
metropolis, but made him for years a most familiar figure in its streets. 
Everybody seemed to know him, above all everybody whose life was 
lived in the open-air. Policemen, cabmen, crossing-sweepers, loafers, and 
loungers pf every description recognised him instantly as he passed along 
with his swift, firm step and steady, concentrated gaze. And wherever 
he was to be seen, he was an object of interest. To a former generation 
the Duke of Wellington was the only man— outside the narrow bounds 
of |*oyalty— in whom all the world of London took an interest, and whom 
people ran to see when they heard that he was passing. In the eyes of 
the later generation, Mr. Gladstone held the place which their fore- 
fathers gave to the great duke. Many legends naturally grew up in 

connection with his love of the streets. It is only necessary to touch 

upon one of those legends here. All through his life he had a great 
pity for the outcasts of our towns, the sad wreckage of our social 
system ; and whenever he could hold out a helping 
Compassion for hand to these victims of man's depravity, he did so, 

Outcasts. with a fearlessness that was at once characteristic of 

his courage and proof of his own conscious purity. To 
those who knew him best, and who had the fullest means of knowing 
the truth as to all that he did, this chivalrous regard for the outcast 
and the sinner has always seemed to be one of Mr. Gladstone’s noblest 
attributes. Once upon a time a wretched creature who found him 
listening to and relieving a tale of woe threatened to “expose” him 
unless he paid blackmail. Mr. Gladstone sprang like a lion upon his 
assailant, handed him over to the police, and in the full cojisciousness 
of his own innocence faced the publicity which so many W!(||ker men 
would have striven to shirk. After that incident, none but the foolish 
or the foul-minded professed to cherish any doubt as to the purity of the 
benevolence which led him to stretch out a helping hand to so many who 
would have been helpless but€or the aid which they received from him. 

Very interesting was it in his later days to hear him talk of the 
London of his youth — the London before railways, or hansom cabs, or 
good pavements. Throughout his life a keen observer, his 

Knowledge of memory was stored with little points of facts that would 
Bygone London. of immense interest now, if he had %ut left them upon 
record. Talking of some famous street in Mayfair or St. 
James’s, he could tell his interlocutor who were the notable persons who 
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fived |here in the days of tl^e last two kings. Pointing to some row of 
stately modern mansion^j, he •would conjure *up in a few vivid sentenced; 
a picture of the old Ijouses they had replaced. He would almost rc^people 
Pail Mall or Piccadilly with the distinguished men of sixty years ago. 
Nothing seemed to have escaped his wonderful powers of observation 
and his extraordinary memory. I once asked him whether he thought 
the London fogs were as bad in our time as they had been in his 
youth, ‘‘No,” he said; “we very seldom have a. fog now like the black, 
horrible fogs T remember fifty years ago, when you could feel .the 
darkness that settled around you ; but it strikes me that we have now 
in winter in London a more constant gloom than we had in the old 
days. It lasts longer through the season, and though it is seldom so bad 
in quality there is distinctly more of it.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Gladstone, who could claim some connection^ 
with so many different towns and cities, from Dingwall to Liverpool and* 
Oxford, was really by his knowledge and his instincts a Londoner,. 
Certainly no Prime Minister of this country, not even Lord Beaconsfield,. 
knew all the many pliases of London life as he did. Alas I I remember 
towards the close of his life, when ho was leaving town on a journey, 
I had the i)rivilege of conducting him on foot for a part of the way to 
the railway station. “I need shepherding now, even in the streets of 
London, which I used to know so well I ” was the remark that he made 
in his rich, deep voice. One felt then that the end could not be far off. 

It is time, hoA\ ever, to touch lightly upon that which was, in the 
opinion of those who knew him best thT*ougli many changing years, the 
real key to his character. I refer to his strong devotional 
spirit, his love of religion. In another chapter something pjety key 
will be said of Mr. Gladstone as a theologian ; whilst his ^ ckaracter.. 
share in the many religious movements of his time will 
be duly sot forth in his biography. That he played a great part in 
many religious and ecclesiastical controversies, and that he had in him 
the makings of a great theologian, was admitted by everybody. But it 
is to tha^ tensely religious spirit which seemed to his friends to animate 
him in an things, great as well as small, that I am referring here. 
It is a subject to be touched ui)on with reverence and delicacy, for 
nothing is easier than to pictme the religious feeling of a genuinely 
devout man in such a manner as to excite disgust rather than admira* 
tion. Of Mr. Gladstone it may be said with perfect sincerity, and without 
any tinge of religioxis pretentiousness, that he was a spiritually-minded 
man. His friends knew how constantly throughout his whole life, from 
his college days, when it was noted that he read the Bible regularly, 
to the close of hi^ career, his thoughts seemed to be as much with the 
unseen and eternal as with the seen and temporal. It was no secret 
to those who were nearest to him that he found in earnest private 
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prayer the best of all preparations for hit public duties. Many a time 
when he had a great speechP to malj^ and die t»at ip silent self-absorption 
on* the Treasury Bench, his friends knew Iron! the veiled motion of his 
lips that he was seeking strength and wisdom from Heaven. It would 
offend signally against good taste to d'trell upon these things here. 
Nothing would have been more obnoxious to his dwn sense of what 
was proper and to his profound feeling of personal humility than to 
blazon forth |;hese deepest secrets of his soul. But those whp wish to 
know what Mr. Gladstone really was must bear in mind the fact that 
he was essentially and deeply religious, and that prayer was throughout 
his life a comfort and a consolation to him. It was not merely in public 
worship that he delighted, though so long as his health and strength 
permitted he never neglected that duty. His religion, as all who were 
brought in contact with him knew, was the religion not of outward 
observances but of the heart. People sometimes wondered that a man 
who was so staunch and outspoken in his allegiance to the Church of 
England, and to that section of it which is commonly called “High,” 
should have won, as he undoubtedly did, the affection and the con- 
tidence of the Nonconformists of Great Britain. Never before did they 
tender to a leader the loyal and almost passionate devotion which they 
showed during manj'' years to Mr. Gladstone. The secret of that devotion 
was to be found in their recognition of the fact that with him all truths 
and all the things of this world rested upon a spiritual basis, and were 
viewed in their relationship to the things of the spiritual world. 

Many anecdotes could be told in connection with this side of Mr. 
•Gladstone’s character; but to tell them would only be to vulgarise a 
subject which may fairly be called sacred. There is one scene, however, 
in his closing days, described to me by an eye-witness, that may be 
mentioned here because of its pathos and because he himself was 
all unconscious of the fact that his action was being noted. On that 
anxious evening in the middle of February, 1898, when 
An Incldant of Villa Thorenc at Cannes to return to England, 

his Last Days. knew as well as those about him did that he was going 
home to die. In spite of his weakness and his physical 
sufferings, he was serene and cheerful in his bearing, and nothing was 
allowed to escape his lips that could add to the grief and anxiety of his 
friends and relations. When he reached the outer porch of the house 
which had sheltered him during more than two months of pain and 
sorrow, he turned round and faced it. The eagle eye lighted up once 
more as it swept over the faces of his friends, from the owner of the 
sumptuous mansion down to the humblest of the domestics who had waited 
upon him; and then, as though moved by an inspiifation that he could 
not resist, he reverently uncovered his head, and in a low, solemn voice 
.prayed to God that the house and all in it might be blessed of Him, 
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whilst he rendered np his heartfelt thank! to the Almighty for all the 
love and kindness that hafl been lavished upon him whilst he dwelt 
withiij its walls. ‘^He did not forget anyone, not even the servants,*' 
said to me one who watched the pathetic scene with eyes brimming over 
with tears. What Mr. Gladstone wds at that solemn moment, when he 
stood almost within the shadow of the tomb, he had been, as all who 
knew him could testify, alike during the hot days of his youth, duiing 
his manhood of unexampled effort and achievement, and during his 
serene and beautiful old age. > Emphatically it may be said of him, if ever 
it could be said of any man who has risen high in the service of the 
State, that his heart was anchored in the sanctuai^ of the Most High. 

He who would paint the portrait of such a man as Mr. Gladstone 
must have many colours upon his palette. In w^hat I have just written 
of his religious life and the strong moral basis of his 

A Casuist. character, I have been describing qualities certain to 
secure the admiration of all right-minded persons. No 
question of political opinion can interfere with that adhiiration, and 
Mr. Gladstone, the friend of humanity, the devout servant of God, has 
wori for himself a place in the hearts of his bitterest opponents hardly 
inferior to that which he holds in those of his most ardent admirers. 
But ' there are other sides to this remarkable character, and no 
biographer Can pass them by. More than a dozen years ago the late 
Mr. Forster brought a storm of anger upon himself because, in referring 
to Mr^ G^ladstono in the House of Commons, he had spoken of that 
wonderful power which he possessed of “])ersuading himself” of the 
truth Of any principle which he enunciated. Mr. Forster, as the present 
writer can testify from personal knowledge, had not the smallest inten- 
tion of* imj^uting anything in the nature of insincerity to Mr. Gladstone. 
Nothing could have been further from his desire. His words, although 
they might perhaps have been chosen with greater care, had reference 
to thWt wonderful power of hair-splitting which Mr. Gladstone’s keen 
mind ^osses^dV Ife was a great casuist; and his ability to see distinc- 
tions too Subtle to catch the eye of the commonplace sometimes 
exposed him io the charge of conscious insincerity. Yet no charge could 
hUye Wen hlbre Untrue. It was jiart of the penalty h^ had to pay 
for *the* peculiar organisation of his mind that he was abl^^ to see J the 
many rfacets of al trhth with equal distinctness, and that he could thus, 
re^e and '.oVer-refiiiq wlmn stating some principle w!]|iich a smaller ^man 
would have ^^oonveyed^. dn simple and unmistakable* language. His 
secretaries,* who. iatumlly' knew him. better than inoSt men, and of whom 
it .fe' to be said tH^t^.t^ey were without exception the most ardent of 
his admirers, coula tell many "at gptory illustrating tfes peculiar side of 
Mr. Glads|ione’s genius. SonAs them have declared that they needed 
to learn the English language afresh in order to comprehend the 
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subtleties which he introduce into kls interpretation of words and 
phrases. It was this remarkable power of dealing with language that 
gave a certain degree of colour to the cliarge, so often brought agjainst 
Mr. Gladstone, that he was always able to find a way of escape for 
himself from any dilemma in w hich’ he might have been placed by hts 
own utterances. The truth is that he was always cantious in statement, 
even when he apijeared to be most i‘ash. He measured his words with, 
the deliberation and the care with which a chemist measures his most 
potent drugs ; and often those w’^ho thought that ho had at last committed 
himself to some extreme proposition, found upon closer examination of 
his declarations that th^ were hedged and qualified in sucjli a manner as 
to deprite them of the precise character they had attributed to them. 
No biograjdiei* *\vill pretend to regard this particular quality of Mr. Glad«- 
stone’s mind as being in itself admirable. But when taken in connection 
with his other intellectual qualities, it will be found to be the n^pessary 
complement o%, some of the noblest features of his character. An 
enthusiast and an optimist, he would again and again Imve plunged 
into dangerous depths, and have carried liis party with him, if it had - 
not been for that subtlety of intellect, that distinct turn for casuistry, 
which enabled him to limit even his most impassioned utterances In 
such a manner as to save him from anything in the nature of % 
catastrophe. Honest in purpose and intention he always was; nor was 
his honesty less absolute in the manner in wliich he expressed himself. 
But those who dealt with ’him and those who read his speeches or his 
letters, if they wished to understand his mind aright, liad to remember 
this peculiar feature of his intellect. 

Mention has already been made of the cliarge of inconsistency "^hich 
at one time w as so constantly brought against him. It is ndt a charge 
which can survive the publication of the inner secrets of , 
his life. Fifty yeai'S ago it was supposed by the outside uis Essential 
world that he had been guilty of a great act of folly in Consteteni^. 
resigning office over the question of Maynooth; and when,' * . . , . 

nearly thirty ye^ars later, he brought in his Bill for, the disestablishmbpt 
of the Irish Church, the fa^ct was cited as proof of the Instability of 
his character and the inconsistency of his opinions. But in J846, although' 
he resigned office and imperilled all his future prospects , rather than 
appear to be supporting a policy of which he disapproved, merely 
because he was a Member of the Government w|ilch was respcjineiblp 
for that policy, hfe ^how'cd the strong independence^ of ’h|s cliai*actdr by 
giving as a private ^^member the vote which he refufej^d to give all 
Minister. He had changed his mind on the subjqft of Mayno6tl|i’ and 
meant to vote iindetf any circumstanceg^for the inoreased grant ; b^t he : 
had been elected as a strong opponent ofi! that policy, and he th^ttr^ 

if he retained V^is office in the Government and gave his vote it woulid\* 
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be said that his change of opinion wao merely due* to his desire to 
pursue his official career. Seldom has a young man on th% threshold of 
public life made a more serious sacrifice to principle than that which 
was thus made by Mr. Gladstone. Yet everybody now knows that he 
had been converted on the question of Ma 3 rnooth long before his resigna- 
tion, and that nothing but the very nicest sense of honour made it seem 
desirable that he should resign. In the same way those who were behind 
the scenes kn^iv that in attacking the Irish Church Establishment he 
was following path along which he had been marching for years. And, 
in later times, when he made his great departure on the question of 
Ireland and introduced that measure of Home Rule of which he and 
his colleagues had been so long the staunch opponents, it was known 
to the favoured few that he was merely fffilowing the Irresistible pro- 
cesses of logical conviction and giving effect to opinioife which had been 
slowly but steadily gathering force in his own mind during many previous 
years. Inconsistency, it will be seen, is not, therefore, a phmse which 
really applies to Mr. Gladstone’s apparent changes of c^iinlon and un- 
doubted changes of policy. Rightly or wrongly, in all those changes 
he believed that he was advancing nearer to the light, and his cottecienee 
compelled him to make that advance, no matter what the cost might be to 
himself or to his friends. 

Not the least noticeable feature of Mr. Gladstone’s character was his 
strong sympathy with the victims of oppression abroad. From his early 
youth he had been interested in the sufferings of Italians 

Hatred of S'Ud Hellenes, and had been ardent in his devotion to 

OppreMion. their national causes. It was not until he had passed his 

fortieth yean, however, that he was able to give active 
assistance in the great struggle of the Latin people against the despots 
of the Continent. The help he gave to the Neapolitans in their 
effort to free themselves from a merciless bondage has never been for- 
gotten by the grateful Italians. Undoubtedly his ardent^ appeal to the 
conscience of Europe had much to do with the attitude of Eiigland 
when the time came for Garibaldi to raise his swoi4 »ud strike at the 
oppressor*, and that fact was recognised by the Italian hero himself 
when, on meeting Mr. Gladstone at Stafford House during his remark- 
able visit to this country, he hailed him * with the simple! word 
“ JV^cwrsct^r.'” 

Even more remarkable than his championship ^4^f the cause of the 
oppressed Neapolitans was his emphatic rebuke of lord Palmerston in ■ 
the Don Pacifico debate. Lord Palmerston, appealing to the strongest 
prejudices of our race, had declared that a British subject, wherever he 
might be found, must be able to feel that he ^as protected by the 
watchful eye and strong arm of England. Civia Romanua aum was to 
be the charm safeguarding him as it had safeguarded the Bomaa 
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citizen of did. The House was easily carriefd away by this high-sounding 
ap|)eal to its patriotism and^its selfishness. ^ Yet Mr. Gladstone ventured 
evefi then to throw himself against the stream of ^popular passion, and 
to rebuke Lbrd Palmerston for pandering to our besetting faults and 
weaknesses in place of trying to restrain them. Instead of this cry of 
Civis' Romanus sum he . declared that we as the strong ought frankly to 
recognise the equality of the weak, the principle of brotherhood among 
nations, and that of their sacred independence. “Let us do as we 
woqld be done by, and let us pay all respect to a feeble state, and to 
the infancy of free institutions, which we should desire and should exact 
from others, towards their maturity and their strength.” Here spoke 
the Gladstone against whose policy in later years all the forces of 
national selfishness were so frequently arrayed. In this matter, at least, 
the most superficial must admit that the charge of inconsistency cannot 
be brought against him. 

As he began his active intervention in the affairs of other Powers with 
his attempt to open the dungeons of Naples, so he closed that intervention 
with the fervent appeal he addressed in his last public speech to the 
conscience of England on behalf of the victims of Turkish cruelty and 
oppression. Whatever changes came over his views upon questions of 
domestic policy, it is clear that from first to last there w^as no change 
in his hhtred of the oppressor, in his sympathy with the oppressed, in his 
burning desire that the might of England should be put forth on behalf 
of the victims of cruelty and wrongdoing throughout the world. Nor 
was he Without his reward. If in Great Britain his name w^ regarded 
as a party watchword, elsewhere throughout the world it had a higher 
significd^nce. No Englishman of modern times was more highly honoured 
than Mr. Gladstone in Italy. In Russia he was recognised as the true 
iriend of the p^ace of Europe, the enlightened statesman who could best 
forward the oonfmon aims of the great rivals of East and West; and in 
America, despite the error into which he fell with regard to the South— 
an errdr long since acknowledged and reiiented of— he was admired as 
no other Englishman of our time has been, with the single exception of 
Mr. Bright. The judgment of outsiders has often been likened to the 
judgment of posterity, and those who have most faith in the ultimate, 
place of Mr. Gladstone on the roll of history will find encouragement 
for their hopes in the place which he already occupies in the minds of 
the people of other countries. 

I have said nothing so far with regard to one of the most Important 
elements of Mr. Gladstone’s public life, "liis eloquence. Nowadays it is bhly 
too true that even the ablest minds fail to iii|hiei|iea their 
mi Eloquence. : fellow-men in public affairs where the*«gift of ek>quence 
Is denied. Shakespeare himself would ^cut an 4ndifferetii 
figure in the House of Commona^if he were not able at ^tfmes to speak in 
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8ueh a M ay as to rouse and moVfe the audience he addressed. Mr, Gladstone 
from his earliest years tuijoyiid this great ^ift of pnblic ^ee^h. iHs 
speaking, which so deeply moved the young men of the Oxford ITiiibn, 
steadily improved until he w as long xmst >his physical prithe. Yet it 
cannot be said that his eloquence had any classic qualities^ or that as kn 
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orktpr he c^ild be compared to other men w ho in all oilier Tespects were his 
inferibiu What is true of his public speech is the fact that he possessed 
the power of persuading, convincing, and moving men in an 

almost iiMexainpled <^egree. One does not recall any passages in his great 
speeches that would compare with some that might easily lie gathered 
from tli^ si^eecjkes of his distinguished . cguftemiiorary, Mr, Bright. The 
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form In wMch his thoughts wore expressed wiis too easy and too Toluminous 
td make his speeches modelfi of literary eldquence. Too often his flights 
of ^rhetoric were marred by this redundancy of ^^rds It was not so 
much to the speech that mdh listened when he spoke as to the speaker. 
It was the spirit that burned through all his utteranceSf the unquench- 
able flame of enthusiasm that seemed to glitter before the eyes as one 
listen^ to him, that touched the hearts of his audience and carried them 
away in a manner which those who merely read the speeches in the cold 
blSiCk and white of print find it difficult to understand. Yet no one who 
has heard him often at his prime would think for a moment of belittling 
his eloquence. It may not have been based upon the best of models, but 
it sufficed for what it was. It was a direct appeal to the hearts, the con- 
sciences, the intellects of those whom he addressed ; and no advocate of 
our times was ever more successful than Mr. Gladstone in reaching the 
goal at which he thus aimed. I have seen men sit silent and spellbound 
Whilst Mr. Bright has been pouring forth one of his noble orations. But not 
even Mr. Bright possessed the power of kindling the enthusiasm of a 
crowded audience which Mr. Gladstone had at his command. Those who 
were in the House of Commons from 1860 to 1870 had the best opportunities 
of understanding what he was B/B a public speaker. It was then that he 
found himself almost daily confronted by his great rival, Mr. Disraeli. 
Night after night the duel between these opposing forces was renewed, 
and only those who witnessed that prolonged contests pf *^enius can 
understand its fascination. Disraeli, wielding his raptor with infinite 
dexterity and absolute disregard for the rules of the ,duel, suqseeded again 
and again in infiicting some nasty cuts upon his antagonist, Mr. 
Gladstone’s eloquence was not that of the rapier, but that of the broad- 
sword ; and wlien that mighty weapon fiashed down amid the thunderous 
applause of his supporters upon the head of his antagonist, it seemed as 
though the latter must be annihilated. Humour, sarcasm, passion, pathos, 
all seemed to bubble in turn from his lips. But through it all there was 
the overmastering feeling that behind this outpouring of words lay 
strong convictions and solid arguments founded upon a deep sense of the 
moral government of the universe. 

It was in dealing with questions more directly connected with religion, 
indeed, that Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence reached its highest level. Hig 
speech in 1883 on what was commonly called the Bradlaugh 
A Great Speech. Relief Bill has been constantly cited by those who heard 
him as the finest of all his utterances* None who were 
present in the House on that memorable occasion, and saw the great 
advocate of orthodox* religion pleading witii impassioned eloque^pce for the 
relief of the disability which attached to an infidel, will ever forget the 
spectacle. Here was Mr. Gladstone, in the sacred interests of justice, 
thrusting his own strongest prepossessions and prejudices aside, and 
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pleading for the admissien to Parliametit of a man whose convictions 
Upop religious subjects were absolutely abhorrent to him. It was after 
that speech that Mr. Bradlaugh himself, meeting Mr, Gladstone’s son 
in the lobby of the Bouse, burst into tears as he stammered out his 
sense of gratitude for the championship he had received at the hands of 
one whom he might naturally have regarded as his foremost opponent. 

In one class of speech Mr. Gladstone was absolutely pre-eminent. No 
member of Parliament of the present century possessed his power of 
making a complicated statement to the House in such a 
Eif Expoaltory manner as not only to interest his audience from first 

Power. enable them to understand all the 

details of some vast scheme which he was unfolding to 
them. His great Budget speeches first made him famous as a Parlia- 
mentary orator. Never before had Budgets been expounded at such 
length, and yet never before had the Budget speech been so full of 
absorbing interest. With the skill of an artist Mr. Gladstone marshalled 
his figures and facts, each in its right perspective, bringing out the 
salient points with an emphasis that prevented the auditor from losing 
sight of them, no matter what number of small details had to be crowded 
around them. It was said of Macaulay that he made his History of 
England as interesting as a novel. It might be said "with equal truth 
of Mr. Gladstone that he could make a Budget speech as fascinating as a 
romance. The manner in which he linked the facts and figures with 
which he was dealing to great questions affecting the life of the whole 
community or of the whole human race, proved that it was not the mere 
financier but the statesman who was handling the subject. With his 
subtle intellect he could discover moral elements even in a Budget, and 
could draw lessons for the guidance of the human race even from the 
figures of our imports and exports. Having heard during many years 
many of his greatest speeches, the present writer may be allowed to ex- 
press his own conviction that of all those speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered in the House of Commons in 1870 on the intro- 
duction of the first Irish Land Bill. Never had a more complicated subject 
than this been presented to Parliament ; yet Mr, Gladstone succeedied 
in disentangling the Gordian knot, and in presenting all the many threads 
of his story to the House in such a manner that each was intelligible. 
There was an old reporter in the House of Commons in those days 
who had long been notorious for the contemptuous estimate he had 
formed of Mr. Gladstone. That speech of 1870 converted even this 
gentleman. For scores of years he had been present at the debates in 
Parliament, and he frankly admitted that in all Mis time he had heard 

nothing like this, “By G 1” he exclaimed, with emphasis, as Mr. 

Gladstone sat down, “this is simply wonderful; I never knew the 
fellow had it in him!” In this respect certainly, in clear exposition of 
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complicated facts, no Parliamentary speaker of our time was comparable 
to Mr. Gladstone. , • 

The object of this opening chapter in the* life of the great statesman 
has been to bring together, from direct personal observation some of 
t]t>se varied traits of Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable and most versatile 
character and genius which must be imderstood if the life as a whole 
is to be judged intelligently. I have ventured to draw not merely from 
sources known to the public, but from my personal recollections and 
from the reminiscences of friends. No character of our time presents 
greater difficulties to the biographer than that of Mr. Gladstone. I have 
striven to show in how many different aspects that character was 
unique. I have not omitted all reference to its deficiencies ; but I shall 
have failed in my object if I have not made it clear to the reader that 
the very defects of Mr. Gladstone’s nature were in a great measure the 
outcome of his virtues. His ambition, his love of power, his imperiousness 
when engaged in a political campaign, the subtle casuistry which had 
so great an attraction for him, all these were directly connected with 
his strong sense of duty, his belief that he had his task in the world 
to do, and that it w^as his duty to do it with all his might. One would 
have liked to linger longer upon so fascinating a theme, and to have 
spoken of that self-control which even at the most critical moments of his 
life never seemed to desert him. Everybody is probably 
familiar with that picture of how he sat on the Treasury hIb Splendid 
Bench on the night on which his Government fell in 1885, Intrepidity, 
calmly writing his usual letter to the Queen, whilst Lord 
Randolph Churchill was leading the triumphant Tories below the gang- 
way opposite in an unprecedented outburst of almost vulgar jubila- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone was always great enough to meet the buffetings 
of adverse fortune with a calm heart and a smiling countenance. 
Once only during his threescore years of Parliamentary life did his 
self-possession and self-control fail him. It was on that night in 
June, 1886, when his first Home Rule Bill was rejected by a majority 
of thirty. The blow was an almost unexpected one, for down to the 
last moment it had been hox)ed that the dissentient Liberals would 
accept the compromise offered them with regard to the Bill, and vote 
for the second reading with a view to its amendment in Committee. 
When one of Mr. Gladstone’s most important colleagues went to him in 
his room behind the Speaker's chair after the division, he was astonished 
to find that he was suffering from an irrepressible emotion. The tears 
were in his eyes and his voice was broken, as he acknowledged that the 
defeat meant the ma^JHing of the last great work to which he had con- 
secrated his declining years. This, however, was the only occasion on 
which any man who stood near him throughout his Parliamentary career 
saw him« wince under a stroke of ill fortune and it is to be remembered 
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that within a few w^eeks,# although he "v^as even then approaching his 
etgh^ieth year, Mr. Gladstone had not only recovered his spirits but his 
energies, and was once more attempting the hereulean task of carrying 
the Home Rule Bill to the top of the hill. As one looks back now upon 
the character of the greatest Parliamentarian the House of Commons 
has ever known, the features which seem to stand out in the strongest 
relief are his undying enthusiasm, his indomitable coimage in conflict, 
’(fhether the tide w'as with him or against him, his intensely religious 
spirit, and that all-pervading faith in and love of his fellow-creatures 
which, more perhaps than any other quality, made him the master of 
so many hearts and the victor in so 'many fights. 

Wemyss Reid. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S ANCESTRY .\ND EARLY YEARS. 

The Gladstone Stock— -Mr, Gladstone’s Grandfather— His Father (Sir John Gladstone)— 
Father and Son— Descent on the Mother’s Side-Birth at Liverpool— WilUaiu Ewart 
—Mr. Gladstone’s Mother— A Playmate’s R(*collcctions— A Domestic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— Sir John Gladstone as a Publicist— Canning’s Candidature for Liverpool— 
Sir John Gladstone elected to the House of Commons— W. E. Gladstone and Hannah 
More — His First Teacher— At Eton- Canning and Brougliam— The Curriculum at 
Eton— Fagging— Dr. Keate— Early Eton Friends : tlie Selwyns, A. H. Hallain, and 
Others— A Flogging— Apocryphal Stories— Canning’s Influence— Gladstone and the 
Eton Miacdlany —VoeiiodX Contributions— Mocking Poems— Prose and Oratory— Con- 
vincing an Opponent— An Early Peroration— Drinking Habits at Eton— Influence of 
Eton— Latin and Greek Acquirements— Canningite, not Eldonian— Attitude on the 
Slavery Question -Hereditary Qualities— At Christ Church, Oxford— The Oxford System 
—The University Lectures- Authority and Liberty— The Inculcation of Religion— 
Hallam, Tennyson, and Thackeray— Debate on Shelley and Byron— ** The Apostles”— 
“The Weg”— Evangelical Influences— A Lost Scholarship— University Distinctions— 
Opposing the Reform Bill— Leaving Oxford. 

‘^rpHE natives of Scotland, and all those who have Scotch blood in their 
X veins, are not apt to forget the country from which they sprang.” 
In that sentence Mr^ Gladstone once enunciated a truism 
having special reference to himself. I am not slow to Scottish Ancestry, 
claim the name of Scotchman, and, even if I were, there 
is the fact staring me in the face that not a drop of blood runs in my 
veins except what is derived from a Scottish ancestiy.” Yet even that 
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statement was rendered the more complete by the declaration: ‘‘1 am a 
man of Scotch blood only— half Highland and half Lowland, near the 
Border.” For a full six centuries, indeed, the name of Gladstone, in 
almost as large a variety pf spellings as that of^' Shakespeare, is to be 
traced through Lowland history. Herbert de Gledestan, ‘‘ del counte de 
Lanark,” was one of the signatories to the ‘‘Ragman’s Roll” which 
.acknowledged the sovereignty over Scotland of Edward I. ; and from that 
time for many a generation Glaidstanes and Gledestans, Gledestanes and 
Gladstaines fought in foray and joined in raid as was the Border use. 

It is in connection with one of these excursions and alarms, undertaken 
when Elizabeth was upon the throne of England and Mary Queen of 
Scots was her prisoner, that the name of Gladstone first comes into 
literary history, and twice associated with a characteristic that its most 
illustrious bearer may fairly have been held to own. The old Border 
ballad, “The Raid of the Reidswire,” tells how— 

** Then Tividale came to wi* speid ; 

The sheriff brocht the Douglas doun, 

Wi* Cranstane, Gladstane, gude at neid, 

Balth Rule Water and Hawick toun. • . • 

The Laird’s Wat did weel, indeed ; 

His friens stood stoutlie by himsell : 

Wi* little Gladstane, gude in neid, 

For Graden ken’d na gude be ill.” 

^*Good in need” might have been taken as the motto of the Gladstone 
family throughout, for there . exist the records of how one of its repre- 
sentatives helped, in time of feud, a Walter Scott of Buccleuch, with 
whom “the Wizard of the North” could claim connection both in 
blood and sympathy; while, with the lighting instinct that has marked 
vthe line, another joined the Covenanting forces against Charles I., and 
fell in the fray. The more settled conditions of later days necessitated 
the sending of this energy into other channels. Truculent expeditions 
made way for trading enterprises; and when the last of the Gladstone 
lairds had sold his estate, his son adoi^ted the calling of a maltster, in 
which he so flourished that his son in turn, carrying on the business with 
increasing prosperity, became an elder of the Kirk, a burgess of Biggar, 
and even “ keeper of the baron’s girnal,” 

But striking as had been the advance of John Gladstone of Biggar, it 
was his fourth son, Thomas, who made the stride which brought the 
family out of the ancestral shire of Lanark, and crossed 
Vr. Oiad8toiia*8 Scotland to Leith, with which the name of Gladstone will 
Orand&tliar. henceforward ever be associated. This grandfather of 
the statesman was a corn and hour merchant ; and as he 
was a man of prudence, filled with the determination to make his mark 
in. trade, legends attributing to him even more than the business caution 
traditionally associated with Scotsmen have grown around his memory. 
It has been told with circumstantial detail that, ii^ his more struggling 
days, when the keeper of no more than a little shop, Thomas Gladstone 
induded among his wares a kind of scone known locally as “ baps,” and 
that, as these were not so large a halfpenny-worth as those of his com- 
petitors, he was apt to be saluted by children in the street with the 
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cry of ‘*Sma’ fcapsi” The jbale, as* originally related, was innocent 
enough to be true ; but it ^developed by various re-tellings into the 
calumny that during certain bread riots in* time of scarcity he made 
himaelf obnoxious to .the populace by selling small loaves. This* n^d 
be repeated only for the sake of the repl^ of his illustrious grandson 
to a lady who asked whether the story was true; “When a caluxn* 
nious statement is made as to one dead nearly a hundred years beck, 
should you not call for proof instead of asking me to meet it ? ” And, as 
proof in this case is found wanting, all that needs further to be said of 
Thomas Gladstone is that, first as corn and flour merchant, and next 
as shipowner, he flourished exceedingly, and died honoured in Leith. • 

As Thomas Gladstone had migrated in search of fortune from 
Lanarkshire to Leith, so his eldest son, John, passed from Leith to 
Liverpool. Before the change, he had been introduced 
into his father’s business at so early an age as not to allow Mr. oiadttoiMl 
him to receive the advantages of such an education as Fatiiar. 
his singularly powerful intellect deserved. Yet his com- 
mercial instincts were so highly trained from the outset as to leave no' 
doubt that he would strikingly succeed if fair opening were vouchsafed. 
While still in his teens he made voyages to the Baltic on his father’s 
behalf in connection with corn ; and only a little later he visited the 
United States upon very largo commissions from a leading London banker. 
But it was in 1786, when no more than twenty-two, that he first found full 
outlet for his trading genius by entering the firm of Corrie, Bradshaw, and 
Company, corn-dealers in Liverpool. Testimo?iy of a striking nature exists 
as to the great cajmeity of that firm’s chief, for in the troubled summer 
of 1793, when this country, under the Administration of the younger Pitt, 
had just entered upon the war with France which was to last a score 
of years, Corrie communicated some suggestions for the national benefit 
to Henry Dundas, afterwards the impeached Lord Melville. That 
politician (who was then in the Cabinet as President of the Board of 
Control, a position to which he had been elevated only a few weeks 
before) was so impressed with the letter as to forward it to Lord 
Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, with the remarks; “I know not if you 
ever accidentally met with the writer. He used to come to me often on the 
subject of the corn laws and the .sugar trade. He is an ingenious man. 
What he suggests is certainly very desirable,” And in this fashion 
John Gladstone was associated, through his partner, with the Ministry 
of Pitt in the burning questions of corn and sugar, as he was presently 
to be with the Ministry of Peel through his pamphlets, and even more 
through his youngest son. 

A mercantile firm which had for its senior partner “an ingenious 
man,” whose opinions were deemed worthy of consideration by two 
members of an aristocratic Cabinet, was more remarkable at the close 
of the eighteenth than it would be at the end of the nineteenth century; 
and the custom of dealing at first hand with Ministers of the Crown 
was one to which John Gladstone always adhered. From the very 
outset of his careei^, . he proved his courageous aptitude for commei^ 
Only two years aft& entering the firm, he was tested by a severe trial, 
from which he emerged with a commercial reputation that never faded. 
Owing to the general failure of the European corn crops, he was 
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despatched by his partners to the United f States to buy grain; but, by 
the time he reached his d^tination by tke slow means of travel then 
available, he found scarcity there likevrise. No purchase was possible; 
and, to add to his chagrin, ^he learned, by the nex<} ship from Liverpool, 
that his firm were so confident in the success of his mission that twenty- 
four vessels had been chartered to bring back the grain. But his courage 
did not fail him, even in the moment of possible humiliation ; and, to the 
confusion of the ever-ready prophets of evil, who had foretold disaster 
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for his partners and himself, he filled the two dozen ships with other 
American goods, and to such advantage that the net los#tipon a trans- 
action which had threatened ruin was only a few hundreds of pounds. 
The experience thus gained was of even more lasting value, for it enabled 
him to give the abler assistance to his partners when, as a consequence 
of the suggestions made by Corrie to Dundas, the firm received from the 
Pitt Administration, upon its determining to hold stores of grain at the 
greater ports, the appointment of Government agents at Liverpool. 

John Gladstone, in fact, was as truly born to be a king of commerce 
as was his youngest son to be a leader of men ; and the career of that son 
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cannot be fully comprehend^ imless* it be realised that, brilliant as it 
was, it was not meteoric, biffc part of an erdered and derived system. 
The extraordinary business abilities of the father, which ^ • 

culminated in the accumulation of a largetfortune, were F^tb«r*a]i(l 
the precursor of the financial genius which devised the most • 

striking Budgets of modern times; but to the son was 
given that which to the father had been denied~a warm-blooded breadth 
of sentiment, an imaginative and illuminative faculty, which the elder 


i 
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would have regarded with suspicion, and peihaps even with scorn. This 
side of Mr. Qladstone’s character may be held to have been as truly 
derived from his mother as that was from his father: with the subtle 
reasoning and cautious courage of the Southern Scot wei*e joined in him 
the explosive energy and picturesque eloquence of the Highland Gael. For 
in the closing year# of the eighteenth century, John Gladstone, having 
lost his first wife,® without issue, married Ann, daughter of Andrew 
Robertson, of Dingwall; and thus their youngest son’s claim — I 
am a man of Scotch blood only, half Highland and half Lowland” — ia 
justified. 
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“ I know not why commerce in Ehgland sl^ould not have its old families 
rejoicing to be connected w|th commerce fipm generation to generation,*’ 
Mr^ Gladstone once declared in the city of his birth. “I think it a 
subject of sorrow, and almost of scandal, when those families who have 
eit|ier acquired or recovered* station and wealth through commerce, turn 
their backs upon it, and seem to be ashamed of it.” It was probably presen^t 
to the then Prime Minister’s mind as he spoke that the families of both his 
parents had “ recovered station and wealth through commerce.” But if 
the Gladstones could be traced back through laird after laird, even 
to Herbert of the “Ragman’s Roll,” and could claim Scandinavian con- 
nection and, perhaps, descent, the Robertsons could aver that they were 
of the Clan Donnachaidh, children of Duncan, King of 
Desoent on the Scotland. Their own branch was in direct line from the 

Mother’s Side, last Celtic Earl of Atholl, and was thus akin to such 
great Highland families as the Miinros of Foulis and the 
Mackenzies of Coul and of Seaforth. Not alone were Celtic princes— the 
Lords of Kintail and of Eilean Donan — among their ancestors, but 
Henry III. of England and Robert the Brace and James I. of Scotland. 
And even those who, rejecting the doctrine of heredity, see nothing in 
genealogy but a device of the Heralds’ College, will admit that, while 
Englishmen may give an indifferent adhesion to the Tennysonian dictum— 

“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood,” 

not a Scotsman worthy the name would scorn descent from Robert , the 
Bruce. 

Like the Gladstones, the Robertsons in the course of time had 
to leave lairdships behind, but it was to the law rather than to trade 
that mainly they turned. Both Ann Robertson’s grandfather and father 
adopted the legal profession, and with such success that the one became 
Sheriff-Depute and Commissary of Ross, and the other Sheriff-Substitute 
of the same shire. From far Dingwall, where her father had thrice 
reigned as chief magistrate, Ann Gladstone went to make her home 
in busy, jostling, thriving Liverpool; but much of her heart remained 
in the Highlands, and her youngest-born was never in danger of for- 
getting the place whence she came. That child was the fourth son; and 
he who was destined to be four times Prime Minister was born at 62, 
Rodney Street, Liverpool, on December 29th, 1809— the birth-year also of 
Tennyson and Darwin. On the ensuing February 7th he was christened at 
the parish church of St. Peter as “William Ewart, son of 
WlUlam Ewart Gladstone, merchant, Rodney Street, and Ann (Robert- 

son), his wife”; and these names were given after a close 
friend of the father, whose own son became the William 
Ewart of lasting fame as having secured in Parliament the passing of 
the Public Libraries Act. 

William Ewart and John Gladstone had for years been closely as- 
sociated in religious and political life; and earlier in the century they 
were among the founders of the Oldham Street Presbyterian Church at 
Liverpool, the local Presbyterians having previously been accustomed 
to worship in the other Nonconformist chapels of the town. But no 
long time elapsed before John Gladstone quitted the communion of his 
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birth, and passed over to the Church of England, tradition attribut* 
ing this to the influence of* his wife, to ^^om a chosen minister was 
unacceptable, and who persuaded her husband to leave for a church more 
suited to her taste.* The earliest fruit ot the change was thal John 
Gladstone built in Renshaw Street the first of the churches he was* to 
erect, among others to follow being those of St. Thomas at Seaforth 
and St. Andrew at Liverpool, the ad vow son of which last continues 
in the hands of his descendants. Speculators upon ‘‘the might-have- 
beens ” of history have indulged in surmises as to what might have been 
the effect upon the future Prime Minister’s career if his theological 
training had been under Presbyterian instead of Episcopalian auspices. 
Such guesses have interest, but little value, for it was the home in- 
fluence much more than any theological teaching that affected the 
character of the boy. 

Little has been written concerning Mr. Gladstone’s mother, and little 
is kno'wn, for she lived in a day when the sacredness of home-life 
would have seemed to be violated if the wife; had been 
much to the fore. But all the memories that remain Mr. Oladstone’tt 
testify not only to her accomplishments, but to her bene- Mother, 
volence. Modest in her works, she well assisted more 
than one excellent institution at Liverpool, and she did not neglect to 
do the like at Dingwall. Seldom a summer passed without visits to her 
Highland home ; and her name is perpetuated there in certain “ Gladstone 
Buildings” that occupy the site of an almshouse for the veiy poor, the 
foundation of w^hich she instigated as she long assisted generously to 
sustain it. Her youngest son, dmdng his childhood, was always in her 
company on these visits; and even after he had for the fourth time 
become Prime Minister there was living at Dingwall one who, as “the 
little boy Graham,” had often been invited by her to join him in play. 
That playmate’s recollections would indicate that, even thus early, Mr. 
Gladstone exhibited one faculty that never forsook him. 

“ He w^as never content with a simple answer to a a Playmate's 
question,” said Mr. Graham, “but probed everything to Reconectloxw. 
the veiy bottom before he appeared anything like satis- 
fied.” And this, in essence, is what Mr. Bright observed after long 
personal acquaintance with the statesman : “ Gladstone goes coasting 
along, turning up every creek and exploring it to its source before he 
can proceed on his way.” 

“ I remember,” further observed the Dingwall companion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s child-life, “ we were one day standing together watching 
the operation of potato-planting, and we fell on discussing the proper 
distance that should be given between the plants. We argued the 
subject out to our ow’^n satisfaction, and when he had pumxied all the 
information possible on the point from me, I was highly amused to see 
him take from his pocket a memorandum -book, in which he made a note 
of all the information he had gained on the subject. This notebook he 
called into requisition very often, jotting down scraps of information 
gained from day "fco day, and making memoranda of the most common- 
place subjects.” And there were other characteristics of the boy Gladstone 
which were worth recall. “He was always lively, always thirsting 
after instruction, and nothing pleased him more than reading. He would 
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go and buy a treatise or tract on some si)eeial subject and pore over it, 
mastering its contents.” % * 

To these recollections of Dingwall is to be added another, equally 
characteristic, which is that, even when a boy, ' Mr. Gladstone was 
entrusted by his mother, to some extent, with the household purse; and 
that at times she would laughingly say, “Go to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, and tell him to give me some money.” It has already been 
pointed out that such a jesting forecast of one of the 
^ Se”" positions to come stood not alonfe. Even while at 

Bxc&equer. school the embryo statesman was semi-publicly addressed 
by his closest friend, Arthur Hallam, as “The Eton 
Premier,” and he himself referred to certain of his school colleagues, in 
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a work yet to be describefl, as *^My Cabinet.” From his very ejirly 
days, in fact, he was regaraed, both in hie home circle and among his 
acquaintances, as destined for high place. No such story has been 
devised concerning John Gladstone and hie youngest son as thaf which 
avers— and with absolute inaccuracy— that the first Sir Robert Reel, 
on his knees, and in the privacy of his counting-house, dedicated his 
earliest-bom to the service of his country. But Mr. Gladstone's father 
saw in the boy great possibilities, and his whole training was of a 
nature to develope these to the full. 

Tliere can be no complete comprehension of Mr. Gladstone, indeed, unless 
his environment during his earliest and most impressionable yeara is 
studied and understood. The merely general idea that his 
father was a Liverpool merchant who, by strict attention to sir Jbbn audvtoas 
business, amassed a fortune and died a baronet, is singularly “ • PuWidit 
unjust to a striking and even imposing personality. His 
origin has already been traced, and his entrance into commercial life re 
corded ; but it is necessary to sketch his career in relation to public affairs 
from that point in order that there may be realised the atmosphere that 
through childhood surrounded his son. It has been seen that the firm in 
which John Gladstone was a partner held the appointment of Government 
agents at Liverpool at the beginning of the great French war ; and with 
various phases of that protracted struggle he was associated both as 
merchant and as politician. In the former capacity he had his losses as 
well as his gains because of the war: among the glimpses to be caught 
of him in Liverpool records before the eighteenth century closed, are 
those of his having a new ship, bound for Riga, captured by a 
French privateer, and of his presiding at “a very elegant entertain- 
ment ” given by the local merchants and shipowners to the commander 
and officers of a king’s ship appointed to convoy a number of valuable 
vessels to the Elbe and the Weser. In the year of Trafalgar, when 
occupying his first public position — that of chairman of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Committee— John Gladstone was to the front in promoting a 
testimonial to the captain of a ship of that port, which had fought the 
French so well that, when compelled by superior force to strike her fiag, 
the enemy’s crew gave her three cheers, and their commander shared 
cabins with her captain and returned him his sword. And the spirit in 
which the war was waged must have specially appealed to business men, 
for the gallant captain, in thanking John Gladstone, 
exclaimed, “I have ever considered it my duty to defend 
the property of others, entrusted to my care, against the 
enemy, as long as there was any prospect of advantage 
to be gained by resistance.” 

John Gladstone, while anxious to recognise the courage 
of such defenders of our commerce, disapproved the policy 
of the war ; and, though his Whig sympathies had never 
been very pronounced, it was upon that side that he took 
his first noteworthy political step. It is of the more 
importance to mark this because of its bearing upon 
his later connection with slavery, which had its infiuence 
on the career both of himself and of his son. At the of thi 

General Election of 1807, precipitated by George HI. to «ja)8ioKi 
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pumsh the Whigs, John Gladstone came ^ut openly in aid of William 
Boscoe, the sitting Whig member, though it was obvious that that can- 
didate, was certain of defeat. The “Ministry of Ah the Talents” had 
alienated the sympathy of ®a large portion of commercial Liverpool 
by' its measure for the abolition of the slave-trade ; and Roscoe, who, 
a score of years before, had been the first Liverpool man to raise his 
voice in the wilderness in denunciation of the “sum of all human 
villainies,” was naturally its supporter. John Gladstone had not been 
engaged in “ the African trade ; ” he had never touched the gold made in 
Guinea; and, though his fellow-merchants declared that ruin would fall 
upon the port because of the abolition of this iniquity, he threw in his 
lot with Roscoe. “Lang Johnny” and his “Scotch fiddle” became there- 
fore a subject for Tory jest: “Sawney, out of Highland Fling, out of 
Snap, by Whiskey,” was a lot at a burlesque auction, carefully labelled 
“J. G— ds— e,” to prevent possibility of mistake. And it is to this 
period, when, prosperous himself, he was bringing his other brothers 
from Leith to share his prosperity, that may be attributed a legend 
flattering in its attempted disparagement. It runs that once when he 
had for his guest at a local theatre Henry Brougham, later to be a 
Whig candidate^ for the borough, and Macduff asked, “ Stands Scotland 
where it did ? ” there came from the gallery the un-Shakespearian reply, 
“Na, na, sirs; there’s pairt o’ Scotland in England noo— there’s John 
Gladstone and his clan.” 

The days of John Gladstone’s activity as a supporter of the Whigs 
were soon to end, for before the General Election of 1812 he joined a 
number of moderate Tories in asking George Canning to 
Canning’s come to Liverpool. The consequent contest was specially 

Candidature memorable, because it is the event of which John 

for LLverpooL Gladstone’s youngest son had earliest memory. For it 
was in the Gladstone home that the brilliant statesman 
resided during a poll which lasted eight days ; it was from its windows 
that he nightly si)oke; and Mr. Gladstone’s first recollection was that, as 
a child not yet three years old, he was held by his nurse to look 
out upon the cheering crowds. A year later, when, upon the motion 
of his father, Liverpool illuminated in rejoicing at the crowning victory 
of the Allies over Bonaparte at Leipsic, and when the residences of the 
two friends, John Gladstone and William Ewart, were among the most 
resplendent of all, the former’s transparencies called forth from a local 
Whig the epigram : 

“ As a stranger expressed his exceeding amazement, 

To see C~N— g’s face shining through G— d— ne’s casement, 

•Why wonder?* exclaimed a disciple of Brougham, 

• As to C— N— G, 'tis easy enough to see through him* *’ 

But no spirit of prophecy had fallen upon the poet as to that other 
face which, at the Canning contest, had shone through the same case- 
ment. One of Canning’s biographers has told how,* when John Glad- 
stone had moved from Rodney Street to a new hofeie at Seaforth, a 
suburb of Liverpool, the room which the statesman occupied as his guest 
looked out upon the sea, and there he would sit for hours, gazing on 
the ocean, while the youngest Gladstone was playing on the strand below. 
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although it was of the Eldest son, then growing into manhood, that 
Canning took marked notice, we can see hinl fondling the bright child of 
his earliest Livei^poo^ visits, and e^n apply to the scene the linos. of *the 
poet upon the picture of Mr. Gladstone hinfself holding on his knee the 
infant Prince Edward of York 

“ By Lethe wave that hews away 

Earth’s murmur and the Elysiaii ea'^e. 

Here on this hither brink of day, 

What spirits strangely met be these : 

One from that silence parted new, 

The other with his face thereto t 

** O Chief, tliat hast ungirt the care, 

O Child, that yet shalt wear thine own, 

O Past and Future fronted there 
All knowing and with all unknown, 

Ye stand at helpless gaze the while. 

In empty commune of a smile/' 

The political efforts of John Gladstone have been indicated; and the 
support he gave to Cruming throughout that statesman's Parliamentary 
association with Liverpool, and afterwards to the great Free Trader, 
William Huskisson, need not here be detailed. But the connection of 
“Mr. Gladstone of Liverpool,** as he was by this time known to tha 
world of affairs, with the leading politicians of his day has to be made 
clear, for it was at this period that his son was growing in years. From 
the date that Canning joined the long-lived Administration of Lord 
Liverpool, John Gladstone was that Administration's firm adherent ; and, 
although he protested against its revision of the Corn Laws, he stood by 
it in continuing j the Income Tax, though this was a point upon which 
his fellow-citizens were seriously against him. It Avas in regard to this 
question that he Avas consulted by the Prime Minister of the day; and 
when, as a consequence, he was denounced by th6 leading Whig 
organ of London as a devoted and expectant friend of the Treasury, 
he characterised the insinuation as false and malignant, and declared : 
“ I value my independence as much as any man can do ; Avith the Govern- 
ment I have no connection : when I consider their measures calculated 
to promote the good of the country, I give them my humble support ; 
when I think them otherwise, I do not hesitate to express my opinions,” 
He could claim, moreover, that, in regard to the long French war just 
then ending, he had acted upon these principles. “ When,** he publicly 
averred, “the war commenced, I . . . doubted the necessity and ques- 
tioned the expediency of the measure. I remained the firm friend of peace 
whilst I thought it was practicable for peace to be obtained Avith safety 
and with honour.** It was only when these essential conditions could 
not be secured that he quitted the camp of his earliest political friends. 

There was little, therefore, of the mere partisan about 
Mr. Gladstone’s fatlfsr ; but, from whatever motive a man joim ouditons m 
changes his side, if may be taken for granted that those a 
whom he has left will attribute the worst. And, it was 
this that John Gladstone found when, at the Dissolution 
of 1818, he first sought to enter the House of Commons, choosing for 
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the contest the now disfranchised borough Lancaster. His consequent 
absence from Liverpool did not save him from attack, one of the 
lampoons cii*culated on the occasion being a poetical epistle supposed 
hare been addressed to him by William EAvart, declaring that — 




‘ When Willie Roscoe’s tide was strong 
And likely to succeed, John, 

Baith you and I then join’d the throng, 
Wi* mickle glee and speed, John. 



J^hiitu liarramlt, ttvarpoul. 

W, E, GLADSTONE AND ONE OF HIS SISTERS. 

(From a Miniature.) 


“ But Georgy Canning best of a’ 

Can weel our int’rest serve, John; 

To cram our avaricious maw 
He’ll strain hLs well-tried nerve, John. 

“ In places and in pensions too. 

He is a muckle man, John; 

*Tis sure enough that I and you 
May need the baith or ane, John.” 

Another such squib, attributed to the same imaginary authorship, repre- 
sented Ewart assigning the change in their joint opinions to similarly 
sordid considerations ; but a third Whig lampoon was a shade more 
.genial, for it related how— 

“ John Gladstone was as fine n man 
A# ever graced commercial story, 

Till all at once he changed his plan, 

And from a Whig became a Tory. ® 

“ And now' he meets his friends with pride,' 

Yet tells them but a wretched story ; 

He says not why he changed his side: w 

He %cas a Whig— he’s now a Tory.” 
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But the laugh was on his side, for he was placed ^fery large 

majority at the head of the TLaneaster poll, ^nd his political friends a»t ^ 
Liverpool subscribed £6,000 for his election expenses. ^ 

By the time Johif Gladstone entered the House of Commons, h^|0' 
youngest son had reached the age to be systematically taught. His fiiaali^^ 
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Hurke. The venerable lady gave him one pf her little books, with the 
remark that he had just ftome into the world and she was just going 
* . out ; but she survived to see the boy enter Parliament, 

. A Visit to and meanwhfle to present to Edward Freeman, another 

•Hannaii More, child born to distinction, a volume of the Eton Miscellany ^ 
from which the future historian of the Norman Conquest 
learned the name of Gladstone. One of Mr. Gladstone’s earliest recollections 
was of this same period, for, in the spring of 1814, on the occasion of his 
first visit to Edinburgh, he heard the hotel windows rattle to the Castle 
guns as they announced the victory of the Allies which sent Bonaparte 
to Elba ; and he had memories of a Welsh servant who in the next year 
attributed the crowning mercy of Waterloo to the fact that the Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn of that day had sent millions of men against 
the French. After his nursery training, he had some tuition from a 
clergyman named Jones, later an archdeacon; but his first real teacher 
was William Rawson, the incumbent of Seaforth, under 
First Teacher, whom subsequently came two boys who were to be known 
^ to public fame as Dean Stanley and Lord Cross. It 

is said fehat the future Chancellor of the Exchequer’s grasp of figu^s 
was so slight that Rawson despaired of teaching him arithmetic ; but he 
gave better promise of acquiring the classics, while his imaginative 
faculties were stimulated by the reading of his then favourite books — 
Scott’s novels, the “Chronicles” of Froissart, the “Arabian Nights,” and 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” And this love for the works of Scott did not 
pass with his boyish days. He followed the issue of each succeeding tale 
with eagerness and enthusiasm, a pleasant proof of this being 
afforded by a note of Hallam, who, in 1826, the year that “Woodstock” 
was published, communicated to a friend that he had had from William 
Gladstone “a long and very orderly epistle, full of . . . high-fiying 
eulogiums on Walter Scott’s ‘Woodstock.’” And, while he was Prime 
Minister for the first time, he accepted his old friend Hope-Scott’s 
dedication of an abridgment of Lockhart’s best biograi)hy as “a loyal 
admirer of Scott, towards whom, both as writer and as man, I cannot 
help entertaining feelings, perhaps (though this is saying much) even 
bordering upon excess.” Yet though in years after boyhood came a 
love for Shakspere and others of our greatest, it was from Homer, and 
Virgil, and Dante that Mr. Gladstone, alike as author j^nd as oiator, was 
accustomed to draw his most telling illustrations. 

A plea4lint picture of his boyhood has been preserved for us. “From 
my father’ll windows at Seaforth,” he related in the days of his age, “ I 
used, as a^toall boy, to look southward along the shore to Liverpool, 
oven then becoming a large town in the country. I remember well that 
it was crowned not so much by cloud as by a film of 'silver grey smoke, 
such as you may now see surmounting the fabrics of some town of ten 
or twenty thousand people, where the steam engine has as yet scarcely 
found a place. Four miles of the most beautiful sand that I ever knew 
offered to the aspirations of the youthful rider the motet delightful method 
of finding access to Liverpool.” But the time was teoon to come when 
more serious work awaited him. John Gladstone, keenly realising, from 
his o^yn lack of the privilege, the value of a public-school education, 
resolved upon providing this advantage for his spns. The third of them 
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— ^John Neilson— he had destilied for the Navy, but the two eldest-* 
Thomas and Robertson— 'he sent to Eton/ is said that he had soij^e 
doubt as to whether the youngest should go ^o the same school, andr that 
that son subsequently told his Eton head-master that his father had at 
first thought of sending him to the Charterhouse. If the idea had been 
realised— if it were ever entertained— it is interesting to know that at the 
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MR. QLADSTONB'S NAME ENGRAVED ON THE DOOR NEAR DR. KEATE’s DESK 

AT ETON. 

Charterhouse Mr. Gladstone would have been a. fellow'-ijupil of Thackeray, 

and might have beeq linked Avith him in a x>roiect for a s<*hool magazine 

which the future nc^velist much favoured. But this again 

is a “might-have-been:” what occurred was that in Sep- At Eton, 

tember, 1821, William Gladstone followi^d in the footsteps 

of his tAvo eldest brothers, and was admitted at Eton. And to the 

student \of his dweer as a whole, there is no period better woii^h close 
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consideration than that which, was speni at what he himself called 
“the Queen of all schools/’* / 

*Mi\ Gladstone’s greatest rival in political life nev^ had the good fortune 
to be at Eton ; but from his* pen has come the most glowing description of 
tKe school. For, when he had sent thither his favourite hero, Coningsby, 
he exclaimed : “ There never was a youth who entered into that 
wonderful little world with more eager zest. Nor was it marvellous. 
That delicious plain, studded with every creation of graceful culture; 
hamlet and \hall and grange ; garden and grove, and park ; that castle- 
palace, grey with glorious ages ; those antique spires, hoar with faith 
and wisdom, the chapel and the college; that river winding through the 
shady me^s ; the sunny glade and the solemn avenue ; the room in the 
Dame’s house where we first order our own breakfast, and first feel we 
are free; the stirring multitude, the energetic groups, the individual 
mind that leads, conquers, controls ; the emulation and the affection ; the 
noble strife and the tender sentiment ; the daring exploit and the dashing 
scrape; the passion that pervades our life, and breathes in everything, 
from the aspiring study to the inspiring sport: oh I what hereafter can 
spur the brain and touch the heart like this ; can give us a world so deeply 
and variously interesting ; a life so full of quick and bright excitement, 
passed in a* scene so fair ? ” This is the Eton of which Mr. Swinburne in 
more recent times has sung— 

“ Lords of state and of war, whom fate found strong in battle, in counsel strong, 

Here, ere fate had approved them great, abode, their season, and thought not long.*' 

It was the Eton of the days of the giants, when even its youngest or 
least ambitious pupil could scarcely fail to have been inspired. Wha^|i 
generous - hearted boy could but have been touched by the spectacle 
presented at the Montem of 1823— the second of these annual festivals 
at Salt Hill which Mr. Gladstone attended—when Canning and Brougham 
met for the first time after a fierce contention in the Commons, 
which had nearly placed them in charge of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
when, to the spectators’ delight, the Foreign Secretary stretched out 
a welcomed hand to his political foe? Could he have refrained from 
enthusiasm when, at the Eton regatta of the following year. Canning 
sat in the “ ten-oar,” the post of distinction allotted to the most illustrious 
visitor, and, becoming for the time a boy again, cheered with the loudest 
as the boat» flew by? Would he have been otherwise than moved if, 
when he saw together at the Montem of 1826 the Duke of York, then 
heir-presumptive to the throne, and Wellington, Britain’s foremost 
soldier— greeted with “great enthusiasm in the cutters” — the veil that 
hid the future could for a moment have been rent, and he could have 
known that a twelvemonth later the prince would have passed away, 
and that attendance at the funeral would cost Canning his life? 

Thus far Eton on its poetical and romantic side ; now for the 
practical. What was the curriculum at that period %nay be judged from 
a powerful, though obviously prejudiced, criticism pub- 
TUt (Jurrlculmn. lished in 1830 in the Edinburgh Review. It coidd not, of 
course, be expected that the leading Whig magaane would 
treat with tolerance so essentially Tory an institution, eip>ecially in days 
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when pdrty feeling raged with a bitterness ^arcely realised in this milder 
age; but the account may to held to to in lubstance accurate • 

AJ; Eton, no instruction is given in any branch of mathematical physical, metaphysical, 
or moral science, nor in the evidences of Christianity. Thd only subjects which it is 
professed to teach are the Greek and Latin languages ; as much divinity as can be gained 
from construing the Greek Testament, and reading a portion of Tomline on the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and a little ancient and modem geography. In a common week there ia 
one whole holiday, on which no school business is done, but every boy is required to go 
twice to chapel ; one half holiday, on which there are two school-times and one chapel ; 
and on Saturday there are three school-times and one chapel. On each of the three other 
days there are four school-times, three of which last respectively for three-quartera 
of an hour; the other has no fixed length, but probably averages for each boy about a 
quarter of an hour. The school-times would therefore amount to less than eleven houra 
in a week. The boys are, however, expected to come prepared into school ; so that some 
time is occupied in previous study, and every boy hears the lesson construed at his tutor’s 
house before he appears in school. A week’s lessons in the fifth form would consist of 
about seventy lines of the Iliad, seventy lines of the -3?neid, two or three pages of each 
of the compilations called the Scriptores Greed and liomaniy thirty or forty lines from 
another compilation called the Poetce Chroedy and twenty or thirty verses of one of the 
Evangelists or the Acts of the Apostles. All the poetry which is construed is learnt by 
heart, besides which there is weekly repeated a lesson of the Eton Greek Grammar, and 
of a very excellent selection from the Elegiac poetry of Ovid and Tibullus. No other 
books than these are read by a boy in the fifth form ; but he is required also to produce* 
an exercise In Latin prose, generally on some trite moral subject, of at least twenty 
lines ; twenty Latin verses, and some five or six stanzas of some Lyric measure. In weeka 
when a saint’s day occurs, an English translation of a passage of Latin prose is likewise 
required.” 

The Scottish critic~for he wrote as one on the northern side the 
Tweed, who believed in “ the far more pure and perfect universities of 
Scotland went on to hold that the quality of the instruction at Eton 
was as inferior as its quantity was small, and that the result was 
sterility. But if the mental discipline was bad, what of the moral and 
the physical? Here the mentor spoke out with vigour. “By a tacit 
agreemdto between the stronger and weaker x>a^rties has been established 
at Eton the system of fagging — the only regular institution 

Fagging of slave-labour enforced by brute violence which now 
and Flogging, exists in these islands. ... A boy begins as a slave 
and ends as a despot. Corrupting at once and corrupted, 
the little tyrant riots in the exercise of boundless and unaccountable ^ 
power ; and while he looks back on his former servitude, is resolved that 
the sufferings which ho inflicts shall not be less than those which he 
endured.” The critic was willing to admit that the influence of this 
system of forced labour was sometimes mitigated by the friendship of 
equals, the kindness and sense of honour in some strong boys, and the 
intervention of holidays. But if the fagging was bad, the flogging was 
equally to be condemned, for it was meted out on the naked back by 
the head-master himself to every boy below the sixth form, vrhatever his 
age, for all offences except the most trivial, whether for insubordination 
in or out of school, for inability to construe a lesson or say it by hearty 
for being discovered out of bounds, for absence frofn chapel or school — 
fpr, in short, any breach of the regulations. And ‘'when the assailant 
had gone into elaborate detail to prove each head of his case, he 
indignantly demanded to know, “Is any parent who is anxious for the 
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welfare of his cifildren willing that his son should abandon all knowledge 
but that of the Greek and {Latin languages ? That when young and 
weak, he should be exposed to the unchecked tyitinny of older bosrs ; 
when grown stronger, that his evil passions should hot only not* be 
repressed, but heightened and inflamed by h regulation connived at, if 
not approved, by the governors of the sohool? That after a long itnd 
expensive residence, his son should be i-etume<i to his hands avowedly 
ignorant, so far as the school instruction is concerned, of modern 
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lanj^iiagOoS, literature, and history— and i)robal)ly iiot possessing? sufficient 
knoAvlodge even of the ancient hint?na|?es to enable liim to construe a 
page in any Latin or (b*eek author with ease and correetnesfe ? ’* 
Evidently the (*ritic expected an affirmative answer, for lie *u#sewhere 
despairingly asked, What is the charm which allurt's so many scholars 
within its bounds? What are its recommendations in tJie eyes of so 
many parents and guardians?” And the replitis, then as now, if truth- 
fully given, would be that it is not S4> inu(*h learning tliat is exFK‘cted 
from Eton as tone, so that tiie inipil may be “TJi(‘ glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.” 

The indictment was over-sweeping, less as to the hiarning to be obtained 
at the school than as to the moral inflmaice exercisiRl. In the matter of 
fagging, for instance, Mr. Gladstone’s exiierience was not that which the 
Edinburgh Review Avuuld have f'xjiected. The boys in the ijower School 
had to fag for those in the lT])i>er; and it was the fag's duty to brush 
clothes, })repaT‘e breakfast and tea, stop balls at cricket, go on errands, 
and generally fetch and (jarry, though it did not extend as Far as cileaning 
shoes and w'aiting at dinner ; the punisliment for derc‘lif*tion being ad- 
ministered with the fist, or sometimes even with a convenient cricket-bat. 
Room for tyranny obviously existed here, but Mr. Gladstone neither “began 
as a slave” nor “cAdetl as a des]K>t,” for he Avas fag in the first year to 
his eldest brother ; while the most effective comnu^nt upon his own 
conduct, when the time came for him to have fags, Avas the remark 
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of John Smith Mansfield, afterwards a me^opolitan magistrate, trust 
I treated my own fag as well ais Gladstoni treated me.” And of another 
of ^ his fags, it is told that VKeh Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, once 
went -to Windsor in company with a new Lord Justice, going to be, 
sworn of the Council, he was interested on the Paddington platf osrpi by 
a pleasant reminder of the relation in which they had once stood. 

At the time Mr. Gladstone 
entered Eton, John Keate, 
the last of a 
long line of Dr. Keate. 

“flo g g i n g 

head-masters,” which had 
Pushy of Westminster as its 
most illustrious exemplar, 
held the rod; and with 
graphic touch, approaching 
even caricature, Kinglake has 
painted his 

was little more (if more at 
all) tlian five feet in height, 
and was not very great in 
girth, but in this space was 
concentrated the pluck of ten 
battalions. He had a really 
noble voice, and this he could 
moderate with great skill, but 
he had also the of 

qua(^king like an angry duck, 
and he almost always adopted 
this mode of communication 
in order to insxhre I’esi^ect. 
His red, shaggy eyebrows 
were so x>i’^>tiiiiAent that he 
habitually used them as arras 
and hands for* the x^^^^^pose 
of i>ointiiig out any object 
towards which he wished to 
direct attention; the rest of 
his features were equally 
striking in their way, and 
were all and all his own.” But much of Keate's famous flogging pro- 
pensity may be held to have sprung from the wretched discipliue which 
he found i)revailing at Eton, for when he was apx)ointed the school had 
a very small staff of masters, and he himself had to control at least 
170 boys in one room. It may be mentioned in extenuation of his 
copious use of the birch, that he had as head-master to mete out x^unish- 
ment for such indignities as the screwing up and s|nashing of his desk* 
the chorusing of songs in school-time, and the throwing of rotten eggs. 
Little wonder, therefore, may be felt that his one regiet, as exx)ressed 
to some old i^upils, was that he had not flogged them more, esi)ecially 
as the rod was his panaeea for all mental or moral ills. The story is 
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told upon the authority of the late Bishon Harold BrOwne that someoiio 
complained to Keate that the theolc^ry Ad Christian teachui^ of BtOU 
were not* satisfactory. Aifd the head-n^aster, feeling the force of "Male 
onticism, thus addressed the school: — “Boys, you should always be pare 
in heart : whatever difficulties surround you, whatever temptations assail 
you, you must always be pure in heart ; and, if you are not, I will 
flog you.” 

Before, however, the youngest Gladstone had personal and painful 
experience of this characteristic of the formidable head-master, he had 
been first under the tutorship, in, the Lower School, of an 

' Bariy Bton eccentric clergyman named Knapp, and afterwards of the 
Friendft. excellent Dr. Hawtrey. His earliest friends at Eton were 
the four brothers Selwyn, who boarded in the same house, 
and who all, like himself, xjosse^^sed brilliant ability. Geoi'ge, the second 
of these, who became Bishop of New Zealand, and later of Lichfield, 
was Gladstone’s special “clmm”; and it is told how, coming home 
from Eton one Eastertide, the future prelate wished to invite the future 
Premier to stay with him. His mother replied that it was impossible, 
for the spring cleaning was going on, and guests would be in the 
way ; whereupon the lad, in his determination to secure his friend’s 
company, rushed upstaii*s, and soon reappeared with a mattress, and the 
triumphant exclamation, “ There now, where’s the difficulty ? ” But there 
came to Eton a twelvemonth after himself the youth who was to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s dearest friend. Arthur Hallam, who was more than a year 
his junior, had shown from childhood the promise of talents far above the 
average; and, before being under the tuition of Hawtrey, had mastered 
both French and Latin. Hawtrey, who always ascribed the best part of his 
own intellectual training to his rivalry with great competitors at Eton, 
was quick to perceive the material upon which he had to work ; and much 
of Hallam’s wide culture was due to that tutor’s encouragement. It was 
not the same with Mr. Gladstone, who was under him for only one half 
lin the year that Hallam came. lie was then in the Upper Remove of the 
Fourth Form, and Hawtrey “sent him up for good.” “It was an event 
in my life,” Mr. Gladstone afterwards wrote, “and he and it together 
then, for the first time, inspired me with a desire to learn and to da 
which was never wholly lost, though there was much fluctuation before 
it hardened into principle and rule at a later period of my life.” 

But it was not until Mr. Gladstone had been at Eton for two or three 
years that he became very intimate with Hallam ; and meantime he was. 

I making many acquaintances and some friends. In 1823, when he entered 
the Upper School, there were among his companions Stephen Glynne, 
who was to be his brother-in-law ; George Cornewali Lewis, avIio in after 
years was his Cabinet colleague; Walter Kerr Hamilton, subsequently 
Bishop of Salisbury, who declared that, although he ^vas a thoroughly 
idle boy at the school, he was saved from some worse things by getting* 
to know William Gladstone ; and his special friend, George Augustus. 
Selwyn, to whom he himself attributed no small share of the movement 
tin the direction of religious earnestness which ma&ed the Eton of the 
succeeding decade ; and to this list is to be added Frdneis Hastings Doyle, 

• then in the Lower School, who was later Mr. Gladstone’s groomsman. 
Among other schoolfellows marked out for fame were to be foimd, in 
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mimqawb years, James M^es Gaskell, a poMdati who uiev^ quite 
\ fujlllled ids early promise ; • Charles Kean, whose great powers as an 
aetor were recognised by a public testimonial? present!^ by Mr* Gladstpne 
while Chancellor of the Exchequer in the second Palmerston Admlhistra^ 
tion; and Edward Creasy, of Fifteen Deci^ve Battles” fistne* And with 
these are to be numbered* James Hope-Scott, the eminent Parliamentary 
lawyer, and Lord Lincoln, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, who were both 
to become associated with some eventful developments in Mr. Gladstone’s 
career. 

During the earlier years of the six Mr. Gladstone was at Eton he 
spent a very happy time, chequered only by the customary troubles 
that beset the young student in the flogging period ; an I 
around these troubles the genius of legend has been A Flogging, 
allowed full play. Mr. Gladstone himself has assisted 
to dispel some of the myths that have attached themselves to hia 
school career. The historian of Eton narrated, in the earliest edition 
of his work, that a proof that Keate “could resti*aiii himself, even 
when armed with the birch, is shown by his forbearance towards an 
eminent living statesman wlio, when acting as i)ri''postor, got into 
trouble for omitting from the bill the name of a frienid uho had missed 
a lesson. Before commanding the pre^epostor to kneel down, Keate charged 
him with a breach of trust. The boy, showing even then a promptitude 
in debate and a power of detecting microscopic difToreiiees which have 
since become famous, defended himself by saying: ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir ; it wonld have boon a breach of trust if I h.id undertaken the office 
of praepostor by my own wish ; but it was forced upon me.’ Keate yielded^ 
and let him off.” Another version of the reply gives it : “ If you please, 
sir, my praepostorship would have been an office of trust if I had sought 
it of my own accord, but it was forced upon me” ; and this story agrees- 
with the other that the answer prevented punishment. But Mr. Gladstone 
disclaimed all memory of pleading such an excuse, and averred that he 
was certainly flogged, his version of the tale being that, from kindness 
and good nature, not unmixed with pity, he omitted, as praepostor, to 
put down the names of three boys in the list sent up to Keate of culprits- 
to be flogged. The master of his Remove discovered the omission, gave 
the command, “Gladstone, ijut down your own name in the list to be 
flogged to-morrow,” and the inevitable result was that Keate, as the late 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge euphemistically phrased it, “added the last 
touches to the person and character of Mr. Gladstone.” And that for 
this the future statesman bore the pedant no ill-will is attested by the 
compliment he paid in print to Keate in the closing month of his 
schoolhood, as “one whose rebukes we have often merited, but whose 
approbation it will be our pride and our pleasure to receive.” 

Even when telling authenticated stories of Mr. Gladstone’s Eton life, 
it is necessary to add certain that are apocryphal, as a warning what 
not to believe, for some are so well invented that they 
have long been acc^ted as true. One of the most inter- Apocryphal Storieoi. 
esting of these deaft in detail witJi the visit of Canning 
to his old school oA the 4th of June, 1824. The Foreign Secretary of 
the day no longer sat for Liverpool, but the story was based upon the 
presumption that he had far from forgotten the son of his leading 
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political friend in that borough* tknuingj so ran the tale, went to the 
youth’s room, walked witlj ^^In about tne college, and afforded him 
sound. advice. “Give plenty of time to your verses; every good copy you 
do will set ill your memory some poetical thought or well-turn^ fo^m 
of* speech whifth you will find useful when you speak in jiublic.” There 
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was the utterance of the trained orator; and, if the narrator had 
stopped at that point, the anecdote might have been beliei^ed. But, 
with a splendour of detailed invention that almost reached the sublime, 
he went on to aver that Mr. Gladstone could recall in later days that, 
when Canning touched upon iiolitics, he sjxike “almost like one who 
had need of advice himself, so full was he (o^* seemed to be) of those 
illusions official life too often dispels.” 

“ Illusions ” would appear to be indeed the fitting word in all this con- 
nection. More than two years were to elapse before Canning should utter 
in the House of Commons his proudest boast : “ I called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old ” ; at this time the 
air was full of the fight of Spanish South America |or imiependence and 
of Greece for freedom. And the statesman whose most lasting honour 
was his ever-readiness to aid all peoples rightly struggling to be free 
was made to talk to the fourteen-year-old schoolboy thus : “ Imagine a 
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Pwuvian Parliament ; fancy d new Areopagus at AthehiS, Greeks in tail- 
coats and beaver hats, Epaminondas M.P. for* Thebes, Alcibiades M,P. for. 
Athmis, Lycurgus and J>raco both sitting for Spai*ta and being law-officers 
of tke Crown — Draco, of course, expecting his speedy promotion to a 
Lord Chief Justiceship.” This sounds like ah anticipation of some of 
the weaker phrases of Carlyle ; and now comes a touch of the practical 
politician: “It all seems so strange, and yet it’s all coming; and what 
a novel thing it will be for English Ministers to find themselves in 
communication with nations, veritably with nations, and not with ex- 
cited or trembling kings, speaking through arrogant soldiers or tricky 
courtiers.” But the most effective comment upon the story is that Mr. 
Gladstone, when privately questioned on the subjec-t, stated that Canning 
never at any time took marked notice of himself, but only of his eldest 
brother, who, it is to bo added, had left Eton over a year befoi*e the date 
of this alleged conversation. 

Not in direct but in indirect fashion was Canning to influence a 
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pregnant portion of Mr. Gladstone’s school career. The foremost state^ 
man of his day was an Etonian to the core, and so attached to his 
boyhood’s delight that he scarcely ever failed attendance at the annual 
Montem. His own enjoyment at such times, it was observed by those 
who knew him well, was to the full as real as that of the boys, and he 
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entereh with suchf unflagging zest into trfe hilarity of the scene tlmt 
the politician was forgotterf in the Etonian. But there was one special 
* • reputation he^ had acquired while in^, the school, and that 

Oaaning’s in^ has to be recalled in relation to Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
fluence. nection with the Eton Miscellany, one of the three Eton 
magazines which have had conductors and contributors 
that i*ender them immortal. For it was Canning who was a principal 
contributor to the Microcosm, the earliest and most brilliant of th© three, 
in the opening number of which it was observed, with unconsciously 
prophetic eye, that among those then at Eton “ we may see the 
embryo statesman, who hereafter may wield and direct at pleasure the 
mighty and complex system of European politics, now employing the 
whole extent of his abilities to circumvent his companions at their plays, 
or adjusting the important differences which may arise between the 
contending heroes of his little circle.” With the departure of Canning 
from Eton the Microcosm disappeared; but, some thirty years later, 
Hawtrey encouraged his brilliant pupil Mack worth Praed to start first a 
manuscript magazine, the Apis Matina, of which the young poet wrote 
about half, and afteinvarrls the printed Etonian. It has been said tkal^ 
Mr. Gladstone was inspired to emulate this effort by having breakfasted 
in his eldest brother s rooms with Praed and his co-contributors ; but 
as Praed left Eton at nineteen, before the arrival of William Gladstone, 
not yet twelve, this suggestion of the origin of the Eton Miscellany 
lacks likelihood. What is obvious is that a clever youth, filled with 
admiration for Canning, and hearing from the outer world the echoes of 
Praed’s rising fame, did not need the incentive of personal (^encounter to 
endeavour, in the last year of his stay at the school, to carry on the 
succession of the Microcosm and the Etonian. 

That succession was, indeed, deliberately marked, for when in 1827, 
on the 4th of June— always a day of special moment to the sch<|al — 
f , the Eton Miscellany was launched, its editor was announced*^ 

Mr. Gladstone to be “ Bartholomew Bouverie,” Mr. Gladstone having 
as Editor. chosen that pen-name as editor, just as Canning in similar 

case had taken that of “Gregory Griffin,” and of 

Peregrine Courtenay.” And how strongly the Praed tradition trained 
was emphasised by “Bartholomew Bouverie’s” account, in the second 
number, of how he had been “considering Avhat my defunct predecessor, 
Peregrine Courtenay and his merry colleagues, would think of my 
presumption in setting up another periodical while their own laurels were 
yet green.” Later came the ejaculation : “Looking back, as I do, with 
veneration on my great predecessor. Peregrine Courtenay, whose throne 
I fill, however unworthily, and whose sceptre I wdeld, however weakly.” 
And it was a volume of the Etonian that, just after leaving, he lent, as 
fitting reading, to Arthur Stanley, the future Dean of Westminster, who 
was then going to Rugby. 

With Mr. Gladstone, at the outset, George Selwyn was associated as 
oo-editor; and the two friends so completely shared the work of the 
opening number that each wrote a portion of the* inaugural address, 
“To the Many-Headed Monster! An Epistle Dedicatory, Explanatory, and^^ 
Conciliatory.” This division of labour, indeed, had a curious consequence, 
Cor, in later days, when, as a great party le^er^ Mr. Gladstone was 
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naturally the subject of heatid political attack, it waS charged upon 
him that even in the days of his pupilage h^ had declared: ‘‘There $3 
one gulph in which I fear to sink ; and that gtjjph is Lethe. There isr one 
stream which I dread my inability to stem— it is the tide of Popular* 
Opinion.” Here was conceit-: yet, here was cowardice: and both were 
mingled in a succeeding sentence: “Still, there is something within me 
that bids me hope that I may be able to glide prosperously down* the 
stream of ^public estimation.” 

Those who thus harshly p— — — 

judged were not aware that 
these were the words, not 

of William Gladstone, but ^ 

of George Solwyii, and that . , < 

liSi? mo^d! ETON MISCELLANY. . | 

had commenced his iiortion 
of the joint article with the 
exclamation : “ With liopes 
like these, however founded, 

I, being minded to secmo 

for mysMf eternal fame, do .v 

hereby declare to the world 

my determination to take Bartholomew bouver.e^ 

up the trade of authorship.” j now or ltom mt«M. 

In this vein he went on octther^Nypmter.mi. 

until near tte conclusion, 

^ when, with a genuine touch 

of feeling, he said, “Fame 

ill ... II Sif. tga pn.. 

we cannot, we dare not, Am ratu Ink volui, M IK RMniiw aihi I 

asplr^ to; indulgence we t 

; may presume upon : and W'O > 

eoininit our humble offering 

to the world w ith the ho]ie lton; 

and th'flf oonfideiice that those 

« 11.1 rRINTED FOR T INOAI.TON. 

Will bo found, both among 
our fellows and among the 

public at large, who will be r wauA-stroA, ki.oatb»da«ow,, .r, 

, , . > 0^1 »4''CB MOATIB IIOIT , «r. BMOMSOW, WATCtlOO PLACt , AND r. CLAIB, 

SO just as to jiraise the ntc.oiLir. 

merits which may, and so 

lenient as to pardon the 

faults which must, be found 

in the Etim Miscellany^ title-page (uedlced) oe the eton miscellant. 

Although Selwyn started 

as co-editor, he soon left Eton for Cambridge, and Doyle 7ind Frederic 
Hogers (afterwards Lord Blachford) associated themselves with Mr. 
Gladstone as a committee pf management; but, as Rogers has testified, 
^‘Gladstone became at once the backbone, editor, and responsible for 
filling up the pages.* A striking picture of the ardent young editor, 
aa ready upon emergency to furnish a complete number of the Eton 
Miscellany as w^as Brougham to contribute a whole Edinburgh Review, 
has been drawn by Doyle. For in “The Poetaster’s Plea,” addressed 
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to Mr. Gladstone himself when a rising® young Parliamentarian, i® 
djpscribed as— ' . . 

“ One who in*his editorial den • 

• Clenched grimly an eradicating pen, 

Confronting frantic 'poets with calm eye, 

And dooming hardened metaphors to die. 

^ Who, if he found his young adherents fail, 

The ode unfinished, imcommenced the tale, 

With the next number bawling to be fed, 

. And its false feeders latitant or fled, 

Sat down unflinchingly to write it all. 

And kept the staggering project from a fall.” 

There would seem to have been little of poetic licence in this last 
statement, for Doyle long afterwards narrated how, esi)ecially in regard 
to the second volume, the editor “supported the whole burden upon his 
own shoulders. I was unpunctual and unmethodical, so also were his 
other vassals, and the Miscellany would have fallen to the ground but for 
Mr. Gladstone’s untiring energy, pertinacity, and tact.” And he added 
the interesting criticism: “My father, a man of great experience in 
life, predicted Mr. Gladstone’s future eminence, from the manner in 
which he handled this somewhat tiresome business.” That was not 
the whole of the elder Doyle’s prophecy, for he said to his son at the 
time: “It is not that I think Gladstone’s papers better than yours or 
Hallam’s, but the force of character he has shown in managing his sub- 
ordinates, and the combination of ability and power that he has mad© 
evident, convince me that such a young man cannot fail to distinguish 
himself hereafter.” 

The Gladstone contributions were in both pro.se and verse, and various 
among them are worth study as being tlie earliest attempts of a master 
of expression to find the most fitting vehicle of self -manifestation ; but 
it may at once be said that he did not discover it in the Tvritten word, 
for it was in the spoken word that his supreme power lay. “I think 
it but fair to inform the public, though it is probable enough they 
have discovered it already without my assistance, that I 
Af a Poet. ram no poet.” Thus wrote the young editor, and his modesty 
was justified. In his earliest epilogue— addressed, of course, 
Most courteous Public I he soared no nearer poesy than— 


“Humble my wish, confined its scope, . r 

Yet fear is mingled ^ith my hope; 

I know not what of ire or hate 
Is written in the book of Fate; 

I know not what is doom’d to me 
In hidden Destiny’s decree. . . , 

Will Fame assign to me a place 
Beside the fathers of my race. , . • 

Or doom my melancholy ghost * • 

To join the dark Tartarean host, ^ 

With many a luckless author more 
To wander on the Stygian shore, 

While housemaids tear my sacred strains, 

To. light their fires and scrub their stains?” 
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His second epilogue passed from the v^in of burlesque to ^ that of 
, bathos, for therein a “God of Day/^ a Zephyr, “Mercy's wand, 
ment’s rod,” and “soft Elyaum,” jostled one another in the old, frigid 
fashion*. It is little wondef that so shrewd a yputh as the author, 
when he saw such lines in cold print, became sufficiently possessed with 
the editorial spirit as hi inself to write in the following number — 

“ Some of thy verse is good, I own, 

And some of it is fairish ; 

Some scarce can vie with burial stone, 

. And sexton of the parish.’ 

This capacity for perceiving his own defects as a verse-wright saved 
the young aspirant from taking his efforts at poetry too seriously. Even 
when he inserted a translation by himself from the “Hecuba” of Euripides, 
he appended the remark: “You cannot be so unreasonable as to expect 
it should bear much resemblance to the original ” ; while to another 
subsequently given was added the note: “It is particularly requested 
of my readers that, on the perusal of this translation, they do not refer 
to the original; it will dispel the illusion, as the critics say.” But when 
he was in the vein, Mr. Gladstone could write verse with success, as he 
did in what Rogers always considered his most effective production, 
that being a humorous poem upon John (afterwards Lord) Hanmer — 
known among the friends as “David ap Rice”~who, after three very 
solemn contributions in verse, had deserted the magazine after the 
second number. And this effort is the more worth recalling because 
it bantered the Principality in a fashion not easily to be imagined in 
connection with the author of the phrase “Gallant little Wales I” For, 
in a dream— 

“ Thalia brought the laurel, and Melpomene the bays. 

And ‘ Sacred be to us,’ they cried, ‘ O David Dice, your lays ; 

For we are Welch ; in Wales, too, our Pegasus was bred; 

And Jove is Welch, and Neptune Welch; and he that rules the dead; 

And when old Chaos was, where now are fields and hills and dales. 

They’d sun, and moon, and pedigrees, and toasted cheese in Wales I 

More regard was paid to English sentiment, for a patriotic ballad, 
having Richard Coeur de Lion for its theme, soon followed, with the 
opening declaration— 

“Bright beam’d the sun on England’s smiling land, ^ 

Calm flow’d the waves to kiss the silent strand ; 

St. George’s banner floated high in air. 

And many a gallant band was marshall’d there, 

And England's monarch England’s children led 
The pathless waste of eastern shores to tread.” 

Tlie “glories of the British oak” were incidentally referred to, but 
the remainder of a long poem was of the turgid ordicr to be gathered 
from the concluding moral— • 

“Deem not, proud man, that human tongue can tell 
What doom is his, of heaven or of hell : 
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Ye know the pa^, the earthly path he trod, 

Yet vengeance, judgment, mercy, are of God. 

In silent wonder gaze, nor furtherlflare; ^ 

Pray to be spar’d thyself —thy fcllo^vs spare.” • 

But, in the interval of three months, necessitated by the school 
vacation, between the publication of this poem and the issue of the 
Eton Mif^cellam/s next number, occurred the deatli of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political idol ; and the fruit was a poem] in which true feeling Avas 
touched. His very first poetic effort had been in prnise of Canning, for, 
when only fifteen, he had written of that statesman — 

** The helm of England needs his guiding hand, * 

A nation’s wonder, and a nation’s j’oy, 
lie is the pilot that our God hath sent 
To guide the vessel that was tost and rentl 
Exalt thine head, Etona, and rejoice, 

Glad in a nation’s loud acclaiming voice; 

And *mid the tumult and the clamour wild, 

Exult in Canning— say, he was thy child.” 

There is an echo here of the designation—** The Pilot who weathered 
the Storm” — applied to the younger Pitt by his admirers, of whom 
Canning was far from the least ardent ; and the association in the 
writer’s mind between the two great names, as well as the time- 
honoured metaphor, was further emphasised in the “ Reflections in 
Westminster Abbey, October, 1827,” which, after his own hero’s death, 
he gave to his immediate world in the Eton Miscellany: — 

“ Stranger, approach 1 approach and lightly tread 
Above the ashes of the mighty dead. 

. . . Believe, beside, 

That Pitt was mortal, and that Canning died 1 . . , 

The tongue is silent, and the lip is cold— 

Yon pallid hand no more the helm may hold. 

The soul, that rov’d unwearied, unconfin’d, 

May Death’s cold grasp, and icy fetters bind? 

O, Britain, weeping o’er his ashes, prove 
How true thy faith, how lond thy ceaseless love.” 

It would be as unfair as tinreasonalble to institute a comparison between 
these schoolboy “Reflections” upon a great statesman and tlie noble 
lines in which Scott, a score of years before, had niouriied at the tomb 
of Pitt ^nd paid fit tribute even to Fox ; but that those lines were 
familiar to Mr. Gladstone may be assumed from the splendid use 
he made of certain of them when himself bewailing in the House of 
Commons the untimely death of Peel 

“ Now is the stately column broKe, 

, The beacon-light is quench d in smoke, 
ghe trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill I ’* 

Such other Gladstone poems as are sombre scarcely deserve recall, for 
they are formal, and lack true emotion. As has been observed of Canning^s 
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contributions to the Microcomn, Mr. Gladsitone’s poetical genius lay in 
the mocking and not in the^h4roio vein ; and one which is of the nature 
of burlesque merits quotation, if only because this ‘‘ Ode to the Shade of 
Wat Tyler” was in Mr. Gmdstone’s more maturef years considered a 
grievous indication of a subtle leaning towards revolution even in his 
young and Tory days 

“ Shade of him, whose valiant tongue 
On high the song of freedom sung; 

Shade of him, whose mighty soul 
• Would pay no taxes on his poll ; 

Though, swift as lightning, civic sword 
Descended on thy fated head. 

The blood of England’s boldest pour’d, 

And number’d Tyler with the dead I 

“ Still may thy spirit flap its wings, 

At midnight, o’er the couch of kings: 

And peer and prelate tremble, too, 

In dread of nightly interview 1 
With patriot gesture of command, 

• With eyes, that like thy forges gleam. 

Lest Tyler’s voice and Tyler’s hand 
Be heard and seen in nightly dream. 

“ Shades, that soft Sedition woo, 

Around the haunts of Peterloo 1 
That hover o’er the meeting halls, 

Where many a voice Stentorian bawls 1 
Still flit the sacred choir around, 

With ‘Freedom’ let the garrets ring, 

And vengeance soon in thunder sound 
On church, and constable, and king. 

“ Still ’mid the cotton and the flax 
Warm let the glow of Freedom wax: 

Still ’mid the shuttles and the steam. 

Bright let the flame of Freedom gleam! 

So men of taxes, men of law, 

In alley dun, and murky lane, 

Shall find a Tyler or a Straw 
To cleave the despot’s slaves in twain I 

Peterloo, once a name of terror to those having authority, is now 
almost as dim a political memory as are Thistlewood and Ings, hanged 
for participation in the Cato Street Conspiracy, and likewise invdked by 
the burlesque Muse, who 

“ Sings of all who, soon or late. 

Have burst subjection’s iron chain. 

Have seal’d the bloody despot’s fate. 

Or cleft a peer or priest in twain.” 

But there was more life in the editor’s verse than in his prose, for 
in this latter the pen was apt to run^ heavily ; and even 
frow style. his eulogium upon Canning, after the statesman’s death, 
failed to be suffused with the emotion the author un- 
doubtedly felt, and would assuredly have displayed had the instrument 
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l>eeii the tongue instead of the pen. His true medium, indeed, was 
th^t of oratory, and scopi was found for his powers in the meet- 
‘ ings of the Jlton Society. This body, which continues to 

Oratory. exist, was founded in 1811 by Charles Fox Townshend, a 
promising youth, who died at the age of twenty-two, 
while a candidate for the Parliamentary representation of Cambridge 
University. Its members were originally known as the Literati ; but the 
Society was subsequently nicknamed “Pop,” from the word poptHa, 
signifying an eating-house, because its meetings wore held over a con- 
fectioner’s shop. For many years it had a chequered career; and when 
in the October of 1825, Mr. Gladstone was admitted, its ability much longer 
to sustain life was uncertain. His speeches w^ere many, and the full 
notes of them which are still preserved in the Society’s “Journals” are 
elaborate, and filled with quotations. The 2i)th of the month named is 
marked as the date of his maiden address— an effort which the keeper of 
the Society’s records described as eloquent— upon the question, “Is the 
Education of the Poor on the whole Beneficial?” to which he gave an 
affirmative reply. He rapidly won school fame as an orator ; and the 
remembrance of his efforts not only caused Doyle, years before Lytton 
termed Lord Derby “the Rupert of debate,” to call Mr. Gladstone 
in his Eton daj's “the monarch of debate,” but justilied some, admiring 
^Conservatives, when putting him forward as a candidate for Manchester 
in 1837, in describing him as having been “a most distinguished debater 
at Eton.” 

Doyle’s reference deserves expansion, for, in a' poem already quoted 
from, as showing Mr. Gladstone in the editorial chair, he is further 
pictured as— 

** President Minos of our little state, 

Who, when we met to give the world the law 
About Confucius, Cfjesar, or Jack Straw, 

Saw with grave face the unremitting How 
Of puffs and jellies from the shop below ; 

At the right moment, called us to forsake 
Intrusive fruit, and unattending cake; 

And if unheeded, on the stroke of four, 

With rigid hand closed the still-opening door, 

Denouncing ever after in a trice 
That heinous breach of privilege— an ice,” 

The extreme variety of topics discussed over the confectioner’s shop 
is fairly indicated by Doyle ; but, being excluded by rigid rule from touch- 
ing any matter which had occurred within the half-century immediately 
preceding, the young debaters were sometimes sorely pressed for interest- 
ing subjects. Once they argued whether mathematics or metaphysics 
were the more beneficial as a discipline of the mind, and Mr. Gladstone 
champtoned metaphysics ; but, as Ilenry Ilallam bluntly told his brilliant 
son, wheh furnished with a summary of the controversy, “your debate 
is truly ridiculous.” As, however, Keate objected t6 the Indian adminis- 
tration of Warren Hastings as a theme, for that had closed only forty 
an4 not a full fifty years before, topics of venerable age had to 
bo chosen, and these were made lively enough. When the question 
was “Whether the deposition of Richard II, was justifiable or not?” it 
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was recorded, in the diary f f William Cowper (afterwards Lord Mount* 
Temple), Gladstone spoke well. The Whigs were regularly floored ; 
only folir Whigs' to eleven Tories, but thAy very nearly kept up '^th * 
them iij coughing aM ‘Hear, hears.*” Anft this same debate furnished 
a precedent for a striking scene which attended Mr. Gladstone’s Qiost 
famous speech at the Oxford Union, for Cowper went on : 

“Gladstone said he was sure Doyle would have courage convlnoiag 
enough to own that he was wrong. It succeeded. Doyle ^ Oppoaent. 
rose amidst reiterated cheers to own that he was con- 
vinced' by the arguments on the other side. Ho had determined before 
to answer them and cut up Gladstone.” 

“Wheth^ the Peerage Bill of 1719 was calculated to be beneficial or 
not ” was a theme debated in the last month of Mr. Gladstone’s sojourn 
at Eton; and this might have been made much more ax)plicable to the 
burning questions of the day than thevWarren Hastings topic to which 
Keate had objected. The measure would have prevented any chance 
of either monarch or Minister “ swamping the peers,” as it sought to 
provide that only six peerages beyond the 178 then existing should be 
created ; and that j^roposition could have been linked with the politics 
of 1827 in general, and with Mr. Gladstone’s i^crsonal susceptibilities in 
particular. For, just before Canning’s death in that autumn, the states- 
man had been accused of wishing to overbear the extreme Tory majority 
in the House of Lords by recommending the king to create several new 
peers, among whom was to be John Gladstone. In other debates upon 
historic themes Mr. Gladstone bore a part, the most noteworthy being 
upon the questi<»ri whether the Ministers of Anne in the last four 
years of her reign deserved well of their country. The 
manoeuvres and counter-manoeuvres of Harley and Boling- An Bnrly 
broke could not but appeal to the imagination of the Perorattoa. 
young combatants; and Mr. Gladstone concluded his speech 
upon them with this first of his perorations that have been published 
to the world 

“Thus much I have said, as conceiving myself bound in fairness not to regard the 
names under which men have hidden their designs so much as the designs themselves. 

1 am well aware that my prejudices and my predilections have long been enlisted on 
the side of Toryism, and that In a cause like this I am not likely to be influenced un- 
fairly against men bearing that name and professing to act on the principles which I 
have always been accustomed to revere. But the good of my country must stand on 
a higher ground than distinctions like these. In common fairness and In common 
candour I feel myself compelled to give my decisive verdict against the conduct of men 
whose measures I firmly believe to have been hostile to British interests, destructive 
to British glory, and subversive of the splendid and, I trust, lasting fabric of the British 
Constitution.” 

The first sentence f)f this peroration is an echo from Bolingbroke 
liimself ; but thojsc who have been apt to believe that the rivalry 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in public life was, at the ou^ 
set, in the nature of the accidental rather than the essentia, should 
especially note th£Wb while the latter at the commencement of his career 
laid it down that “No one was better qualified to be the Minister of a 
free and powerfuf nation than Henry St. John,” the former, even as a 
youth, condemned the insincerity, while admiring the genius, 
most brilliant “political adventurer” in our history. ^ ^ 
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The meetings of “ Pop ” did hat suffice to satisfy the youthful 
orator’s desire for discussion. Not only did he and three or four more 
constantly gather in Gaskell’s room to argue concerning Pitt and Fox, 
Catholic Emancipation and Hree Trade, but with Gaskell, Charles Canning, 
and one or two others he established a more select society, “held,”, says 
Doyle, “ on certain summer afternoons in the garden of one Trotman. 



gray’s monument at stoke poges. 


Now Gaskell was a proficient in all the varieties of cheering-enthu- 
elastic, ironical, crushing— which prevailed at St. Stephen’s. In this 
accomplishment he carefully instructed his disciples. It happened that 
my tutor, Mr. Okes, rented a small garden near to Trotman’s, and by 
some chance found himself there on the occasion of one of these 
debates. To his surprise, he heard three or four ^boys on the other 
side of the wall sneering, shouting, and boo-booing in the most unac- 
countable manner. There seemed but one conclusion open to him 
as an experienced Eton tutor— that they were under the influence of 
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liquor. He therefore summoiied Mr.’ Gladstone to his study, listened 
gloomily and reluctantly to his. explanations and excuses, and all 
but handed him over with his subordinated orators to be flogged far 
drunkenness.” • • * 

That there was some ground for an Eton tutor of those years being 
what we might now consider strangely suspicions on the subject of 
liquor is evident from a reminiscence given by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself to a friend in his latest days. The drinking DrinWng Habits 
habits of the times of his youth were in question, and 
he mentioned that whenever parties of Eton boys and" 

Windsor choristers went on the Thames, the first thing they asked for 
was strong spirit. An Eton boy, in fact, would inquire for brandy— 
not brandy and water, but the spirit alone— as a “Christian drink”; 
and Mr. Gladstone said he believed he was the first to break through 
that custom. Another curious picture of the same period is to be found 
in a letter written by Charles Canning to Gaskell, just as Mr. Gladstone 
was leaving the school. “ Handley, Gladstone, Mr. Bruce, Lord Bruce, 
Hodgson, and myself set up a Salt Hill Club at the end of this half. 
We met every whole holiday or half, as was convenient, after twelve, 
and went up to Salt Hill to bully the fat waiter, eat toasted cheese, and 
drink egg-wine. In our meetings, as well as at almost every time, 
Gladstone went by the name of Mr. Tipple.” But though, as Was the 
custom, Mr. Gladstone was kept provided at this period with a small 
supply of wine by his father, it is well known that he was never a sharer 
in the excess which was then the fashion in all ranks, from the king 
to the cottager. i 

As to the influence of Eton upon himself, there remains ample testi- 
mony. The studies rather than the pastimes of the place were what 
affected him. Although fond of boating and somewhat 
assiduous with the sculls, he was no great oarsman, and influence of 
his principal outdoor joy was walking with an argu- 
mentative companion. It was not his pleasure specially to 
indulge in any of the Eton pastimes that had appealed to Gray : swim- 
ming, bird-snaring, hoop-spinning, and football were not to furnish 
material for his boyish triumphs. But as he and Hallam took their 
walks— often to the monument of that poet— and indulged in argument 
upon topics of the gravest and most soul-searching description, Gray's 
lines could have been recalled telling how some of the boys 

“ . . • on earnest business bent, 

Their murm’ring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind, 

T^ey hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy.” 

But although in such excursions they discussed, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
diary attests, topics of the nature of the Articles and the Creeds, 
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they assuredly came to no such morbid iconclusion as that which filled 
the poet when gazing “(jn a distant prospect of Eton College”— 

here ignorance is bliss, • 

Tis tolly to be wise 

• 

e dismal doctrine which Mr. Gladstone would emphatically have re- 
pudiated from earliest youth to extremest age. As he told Arthur 
Stanley, a few months after he had left the school, ‘‘ Eton was a very good 
place for those who liked boating and Latin verses.” The Latin verses 
of even the most brilliant youth are seldom worth recalling, a;nd those 
of Mr. Gladstone remain hidden from posterity ; but one of his boyish 
Jetix (Vesprit has been preserved — ^the surviving stanzas of a song written 
and translated by him in school, and passed to a companion — 

‘‘Don’t tip me now, you lad of wax. 

Your blarney and locution, 

You’re not a giant yet, I hope, 

Nor I a lilliputian. 

“Ne sis O cerS mollior, 

(ii andiloquus et van us. 

Ileus bone non es gigas tu, 

Et non sum ego nanus.” 

Yet, while he shone in Latin at Eton, ho was not so diligent in 
<jre^]^,. which, in one who was closely to link his name with Homeric 
( ‘ ' scholarship, is striking, for he himself is the authority 

tatln ind oreek for stating that at that period he cared nothing at 
^11 about the Homeric gods, and did not for many a 
/ year. But the whole imi^ression he received at Eton 

waa morally and mentally sound; and in his later days he could 
gratefully exclaim, “My attachment to Eton increases with the lapse 
of years.” When three decades had passed from his school-time, he 
was assured in the House of Commons by Rouudell Palmer (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor in two of his Administrations) that he felt even 
more warmly for Eton, if that were possible, than for Christ Church, 
And nearly another forty years later, ho himself told an assembly of 
Eton boys how full was his heart of*- love for his school, and how 
refreshing it was for him, as an old man, to come back among young 
ones, standing in the i^osition in which he once stood himself. And 
his pride in Eton has been echoed by Eton’s pride in him. 

Beyond his expressed admiration for Canning, and the opinions uttered 
in various debates, not much that is distinctively political is to be 
associated with Mr. Gladstone during the period of his pupilage ; though 
he is to be found writing to Hallam, immediately after the General 
Election of 1826, a letter “full of lamentations about Liverpool, the 
country, and the Ministry,” a comprehensive jeremiad in which only the 
very young or the very old are accustomed to indulge, 
Canningite, not But upon the three leading topic® of the time, where 
Eidonian. the Canningite or liberalised Tories, were on the one side, 
and the Eldoiiian or crystallised Tories on the other, he 
ranged himself wdth the former. These questions were the liberation 
of Greece from Turkish rule, the emancipation of the Roman Catholics 
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from the last remnants of Ihe penal laws, and the freeing of trade 
from burdensome restrictions. At the Monism of 182(1 he appeared .in 
■Greek costume as opejp testimony of his syi|[pathy with the struggling 
Hellenes ; in Gaskell’s rooms, like most of his companions who therein 
assembled, he favoured the . Catholic claims ; and his earliest inclinatidhs 
towards il^ee Trade have been told in one of the many touches of auto- 
biography with which his speeches abound, for it was just after he left 
Eton, and while reading, in Cheshire for Oftord, tliat he visited a silk 
factory at Macclesfield, and was impressed with the proof of the infury 
Protection had inflicted. This coincides with Mr. Gladstone’s other 
recollection of how when discussing, with a few private friends, in 
Gaskell’s room at Eton, the initial measures of Free Trade devised by 
Huskisson, he was in their favour. His father, indeed, warmly supported 
them, and for this the statesman returned John Gladstone cordial thanks. 
And in this connection may be narrated an anecdote further linking 
Huskisson with John Gladstone, which indicates the source from which 
the latter’s son inherited his aptitude for statistics. The story runs 
that Huskisson, as President of the Board of Trade, was standing 
under tlie gallery of the House while Goulburn, one of his colleagues, 
was struggling with a number of details on the sugar question, when 
lie observed to one of his supporters, “ Goulburn has got his facts 
and figures from Mr. Gladstone, and they are all as right as possible, 
but he doesn’t understand them, and will make a hash of it.”. ^ 

Upon the three burning questions on which, even in his ,fil|»ilage, 
Mr. Gladstone inclined to the Liberal opinion, his ideas coincid©<i5with 
those of his father. When his son had been two years at * 4*^ 

Eton, Jolin Gladstone helped in promoting a town’s meet- Son. 

ing at Liverpool, called to consider “the best means of ^ 'v ^ 

assisting the Greeks in their present important struggle for independence.” 
Earlier still, he had left the main body of the Tories and voted with 
the Whigs in the House of Commons in favour of Catholic Emancipation ; 
and he was the staunchest Liverpool supporter of Huskisson, the Parlia- 
mentary iiioneer of Free Trade. But there was another public question 
at that period, and that the most burning of all, upon whicli father and 
son did not see eye to eye, and where the broader view was held by 
the younger. It is difficult for us now to understand how men, 
admittedly righteous in their public dealings, and kindly 
in their private life, could uphold the system of colonial The Slavery 
slavery ; but unless an attempt is made to realise the Question, 
feeling of that time, injustice is certain to be done. 

John Gladstone, as has earlier been shown, was not at first connected 
with the slave trade ; but, just as he entered Parliament, he became 
concerned in an estate in Demerara, upon which— as upon all such 
estates in those days— worked a number of slaves. It was on that 
estate, known as Success, that in 1823 broke out a negro rising which, 
though soon quelled, had the most extensive and unlooked-for con- 
sequences. The Governor, a certain General Murray, proved himself 
so pliant a tool of the planters that he illegally imprisoned John 
Smith, a representative of the London Missionary Society, who had 
ministered to the slaves, and whose sufferings ended only in death. 
The storm aroused in this country by the whole astounding series of 
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proceedings~the petty cruelties by whicl# the rising was provoked, and 
the deliberate savagery with which it was put do-ro— blew into a 
’ flamp the smouldering d^like of the system, and this flame did not 
burn itself out until it burnt up slavery along with it. 

• John Gladstone, as a slave-holder, and especially as the proprietor of 
an estate on which had occurred a servile insurrection, thought and 
spoke harshly of the Abolitionists. It was to their agitation that he 
publicly sought to trace the rising on Success ; and he expressed the hope 
that this would be perceived not only by “that well-meaning but mis- 
taken man, Mr. Wilberforce,” but by “the more intemperate, credulous, 
designing, or interested individuals who have placed themselves in his 
train.” But the stream of public opinion was by this time flowing too 
strongly against the slave-holders to allow any tone of “ no surrender ” 
on their part to be long sustained. Three years later, when contesting 
Berwick (he having meantime exchanged the seat at Lancaster for that 
at Woodstock), John Gladstone declared that he had uniformly used his 
best endeavours to improve the condition, increase the comforts, and 
promote the instruction of his slaves in every way consistent with their 
situation. As time went by, while always supporting the ultimately- 
granted claim of the slave-holders to legitimate compensation, he took 
an even milder tone ; but right up to the period when emancipation was 
certain, he declared the difficulties in the way to be insurmountable, 
however gradual the process might be made, and declared, if asked 
whether the system was to be interminable, “I hiunbly conceive, it is 
not for me to attempt to say when a system should terminate which 
Altpighty God, in the divine wisdom of His over-ruling providence, has 
seen fit to permit in certain climates since the origin and formation of 
society in this world.” And yet, within a twelvemonth, his youngest 
son was pleading in the Oxford Union for “total but gradual emanci- 
pation.” 

Thus, upon a point of considerable importance in relation to his 
political development, Mr. Gladstone at the outset of his career was 
thinking for himself; but the influence exercised over him in his earlier 
years by his father, though often unconscious because it accorded with 
inherited tendency, was very great. For John Gladstone, as has been 
plainly indicated, was no ordinary man, and, save for the lack of the 
imaginative faculty, was mentally the worthy father of such a son. It 
is, of course, as merchant that he achieved most fame ; and one who knew 
him well has written, “We never remembeir to have met a man who 
possessed so inexhaustible a fund of that most useful of all useful qualities, 
good common-sense.” But as Mr. Gladstone himself has said, “While 
it is only for the world to look upon him mainly in the light of an 
active and successful merchant, who, like many merchants of this 
country, distinguished himself by an energetic philanthropy —so far as 
his children are concerned, when they think of him they can remember 
nothing except his extraordinary claims, surpassing even those of parents 
in general, upon their profound gratitude and affection.” 

From that father Mr. Gladstone inherited not only mental capacity 
but physical stamina, for the Gladstones were a race having longevity 
for a characteristic, as the strikingly protracted lives of the statesman’s 
grandfather, paternal uncles, and brothers attest. iHe inherited likewise 
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that power of prolonging a sentence almost to page-point which became 
80 marked a feature of both his literary and of his oratorical style, 
o In one of John Gladstone’s many pamphlets is to bo seen 

Hereditary a sentence jTOsitively forty lines in ^length; and it would 
* Cuaiitiee. be possible to produce, even from the condensed reports 
of the father’s speeches which have come down to us, 
specimens of involuted explanations that might pass for the most 
laboured efforts of the son. And the elder, according to the younger, 
was not merely full of bodily and mental vigour, but could liot un- 
derstand or tolerate those who, perceiving an object to be good, 
did not at once actively pursue it. Here again is a feature of marked 
resemblance; and there is one other trait which the father possessed, 
and loved to encourage in his children, and that was an ardour for 
argument, carried, however, to such a point that it might have trans- 
formed a brilliant boy into a pertinacious prig. 

The environment of a public school had done much to prevent such 
a catastrophe : that of the most ancient of our Universities was to do 
more. From “the College of the Hlossed Mary of Eton,” 
At Christ Church, founded by the Sixth Henry, Mr. Gladstone jmssed to the 
College of Christ Churcli at Oxford, which owes its 
continuance to the Eighth. “I tell yon, sirs,” had exclaimed that 
monarch to some courtiers who wished more monastic spoils, “that I 
jud^e no land in England better bestowed than that which is given to 
our Universities, for by their maintenance oiir realm shall be well 
governed when we be dead and rotten.” How that prophecy has been 
fulfilled our history tells, and wliat share Clirist Cliurch has had m it 
is sufiiciently attested by its having giveii to this country, in the 
nineteenth century alone, no fewer than eight Prime Ministers-— Grenville 
and Liverpool, Canning and Peel, the fourteenth Earl of Derby and Mr, 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. If it be true, as Mr- 
Gladstone himself has phrased it, that “the old Universities of the 
country have no longer a monopoly of learning and of the accomplish- 
ment# of civilised life,” and that “many of the most distinguished men, 
many of the most accomplished men, are and will be reared from this 
time forward, as they have been for several generations, apart from these 
ancient Universities,” yet “an impartial observer will see that those 
ancient Universities have laid their foundations both broad and deep in 
the social life of this country, and that for a long period it will probably 
still remain true that Oxford and Cambridge will be to our children, 
as they have been to our forefathers, the great fountain-head of mental 
cultifre, the pattern and the standard after which others who have to 
follow and hope to do well must be contented to copy.” 

Gi^dstone’s entrance at Christ Church had been preceded by that 
of hi» leldest brother, as it was in time to be succeeded by that of his 
two eldest sons ; but Thomas, who had matriculated in February, 1823, and 
become Bachelor of Arts in 1827, after a creditable rather than strikingly 
successful career at the University, had quitted the college before William 
came. There may have been the further link in the mind of John 
Gladstone, when resolving to send his youngest son td Christ Church, that 
in that foundation had just been completed the brilliant course of the 
younger William Ewart, child of his old and now deceased friend, after 
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whom his own boy had been naftied. And on January 13th, 1828-~the year 
in which Ewart entered Parliament for a seat which Lord Melbonrne had 
vacated— “ Gulielmus Ewart Gladstone” was acttnittc^d by Dean Smith a» 
a commoner of Christ Church- The ‘‘ g:ood-loolang, rather delicate youth, 
with a pale face and browix, curling hair, always tidy and well-dressed, 
as he was remembered at Eton, the ‘‘very gor^-uatured ” student whom. 
Arthur Stanley encountered at the x>eriod of his 'entering the University,, 
found Oxfoid at first to be strange. His two dearest school-friends, 
Hallam and George Selwyii, had gone to Cambridge; but when it wa® 
sought to send Gaskell there to bear them comi)any, he successfully pleaded 
with his mother in favour of Oxford. “If you finally de>cide in favour of 
Cambridge,” he urged, “ my separation from Gladstone will be a source of 
great sorrow' to me,” and this because “Gladstone is no ordinary in- 
dividual; and, perhaps, if I were called on to sek^ct the individual I am. 
intimate with to whom I should first turn in an emergency, and w'hom 
I thought in every way pre-eminently distinguished for high 
excellence, I think I should turn to Gladstone.” A not 
dissimilar testimony is to be read in a lament which Rogers, 
another Eton friend, wrote to his sister when he had 
moved from Oriel to Iffiey in order to be near Newman : 

“ I am beginning to get into the way of reading and of 
not being very miserable, which at first I was rather, foj* 

I find that the two miles divide me com^detely from 
Gladstone.” But Stephen and Henry Denison, whose com- 
I>any Rogers also missed, had come from Eton to Christ 
Church, as well as Doyle and Gaskell and Charles Canning. 

Another Eton friend then at Oxford was Bruce, afterwards 
the first Lord Elgin, whom Mr. Gladstone pla(?ed, as to the ctikist church.. 
natural gift of eloquence, at the head of all he knew^ either 
at school or at University, and from whom he first learned that Milton, 
had written prose. Still others were Lord Lincoln and ITojie-Scott, while 
friendships were now first established with Sidney Herbert and Henry 
Manning. ^ 

If a freshman came from a public school, and especially from Eton 
—recorded a close observer of Oxford life in those days— he had a great 
advantage, for Eton boys had many oi)X)ortunities of moral growth, 
for good or evil, which those educated at other schools had not. 
“ And so, to give him every chance, our youth shall be an Etonian ; and 
he shall be a commoner of Christ Church. A commoner, because he 
will so be more perfectly upon a level with others of his oAvn * age ; 
and at Christ Church, because there is no* other college where a^man 
has so great a chance of society, or a more entire freedom ii\ choosing 
it.” For some months, however, after leaving Eton and having M.4 kMie 
inserted in the Dean’s Book of Entries, Mr. Gladstone had nofi *^the^ 
opportunity of availing himself of this privilege, for ho resided and . 
read at the Cheshire rectory of Wilmslow writh Dr. Turner, himself 
a Christ Church man, » and soon, for a too brief period, to be Bishoi3 of 
Calcutta. But, in the, October of 1828, he went up, and then commenced 
the University career which made him sixty years later exclaim: “To 
call a man a characteristically Oxford man is, in my opinion, to give 
him the highest compliment that can be paid to any human being”— ^ 
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which had made him, indeed, pay the even higher tribute, in the 
hour of his defeat for its Parliamentary representation, “ I have loved 
the University of Oxford with a deep and passionate love ; and so I 
shall love it to the end.” 

In the mere matter of scholastic training, Oxford was to him not 
much more than an extension and expansion of Eton ; and the writer, 
for a purely University circle, of a description of life at Oxford just at 
the period of Mr. Gladstone’s collegiate career, may be accepted as an 
authority on the subject. In the matter of general moral discipline 
and order, every imdergraduate, he pointed out, was 
The Oxford under the immediate jurisdiction and observation of 
Systm. his tutor ; above him, of the heads of his college ; and, 
finally, ho was under the general authority of the 
proctors. By all he was treated as a man, interference with his pursuits 
being avoided, unless for good cause. His tutor directed his studies 
and gave him advice ; his college required him tq ^attend regularly 
in chapel, to be within the walls before midnight, and to submit to 
certain rules regarding expenditure; while the proctors had full juris- 
diction to keep him within the limits of University regulations. As to 
the curriculum, a “respectable proficiency” in the dead languages was 
required of all wiio aspired to a degree, but a greater stress was laid 
upon a knowledge of the Bible and the Evidences *of Christianity, while 
“some proficiency” was expected in mathematics or in the science of 
reasoning. To win a first or second class necessitated extensive reading, 
general information, and ample thought ; to become a Bachelor of Arts, 
a close acquaintance with Aristotle was demanded; other indispensable 
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authors were the Greek historh]ns, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon ; 
the tragic poets; Livy or Tacitus, Horace, Virgil, and Juvenal; apd to 
these by Individual candidates were frequent^ added Demosthenes and^ 
Cicero# But while gi^at stress was laid upon a knowledge of Fogic, , 
translation into Latin, and original composition in English prose, the 
candidate, above everything,* was exi>ected to be well informed upon all 
subjects appertaining to religion. 

The college lectures, which every student was obliged to attend once,, 
twice, or even three times a day, consisted of little more 
than the construing of some Greek or Latin author by The Univereity , 
the class, with such occasional remarks as were suited to lecturea* ^ 


the comprehension of the majority of the hearers. But 

any deficiency in this system was made up for to a large extent by the 

University lecturers. 


“An University,” 
proudly exclaimed 
our contemporary 
observer, “which 
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has a Buckland to lecture on Geology, a Rigaud on Natural Philosophy, 
a Kidd on Anatomy a Mills on Moral Philosophy, and a Cardwell on 
History, can never be said to neglect the diffusion of useful knowledge 
in any of its branches. We might add to these the lecturers on 
Chemistry, Poetry, Sanscrit, and Political Economy; and, above all, 
the labours of Dr. Burton and Mr. Pusey.” (Let it be said in passing 
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that Mr. Gladstone specially profited by 4;he Divinity lectures of the 
one, and the Hebrew instruction of the other.) And, in addition, there 
the system by which ^11 who aspired to University distinction read 
individually with private tutors, who were thus aWe to accommodate the 
instruction to the capacity. Hence it might fairly be claimed that, while 
the general Oxford system at that time suited itself to the wants and 
the capacities of the greater number of students, the man of talent was 
at no loss for a field for his exertions, nor was he in danger of missing 
the reward of his industry. 

,But neither hard work in the study nor success in the schools can be 
considered everything in estimating the result of the Oxford training : the 
effect of the mental and moral atmosphere upon an impressionable mind 
at a most impressionable period of life has also to be taken into account* 
“Unless,” wrote the authority already quoted, “the undergraduate is so 
perverse as to set himself entirely against the prevailing tone of feeling 
which pervades all classes in Oxford, he will probably 
Authority and acquire from conviction, as well as prejudice, a spirit of 
Liberty. devoted loyalty ; of warm attachment to the liberties and 
ancient institutions of his country; a dislike and dread 
of rash innovation; and an admiration approaching to reverence for our 
orthodox and Apostolical church. This leads by an easy and natural 
step to serious meditation upon the vital )natter of religion; and this 
contributes more than anything to strengthen the good resolutions, and 
settle the character, of a high-minded young man.” That the portion 
of this estimate which deals with politics was correct can be shown from 
Mr. Gladstone’s own statement of half a century later: “I trace 
in the education of Oxford of my own time one great defect. Perhaps 
it was my own fault, but I must admit that I did not learn when 
I was at Oxford that which I have learned since — namely, to set 
a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles 
of British liberty. The temper which I think too much prevailed in 
academical circles was that liberty was regarded with jealousy and 
fear, something which could not wholly be dispensed with, but which 
was continually to be watched for fear of excesses. I think it was viewed, 
on the whole, with a temper w'hich abridged and controlled most unduly 
that generous apijreciation of the value of freedom in itself which is 
both among the most suitable ornaments and among the truest and most 
permanent elements of wisdom.” But as to the religious point, with 
certain qualifications later to be shown, there is to be 
Religion. noted the remembrance of Frederick Oakeley, that at 
Christ Church, at tliis very period, “ the only way in which 
religion, as such, was put before us was in the public prayers at the 
college, than which nothing could well have been more adverse to its 
proper influence. The services wei*e so managed that it would have been 
hardly possible for anyone to make a good use of them, even had he 
wished it, and I do not think that such a wish w-as largely shared. Little 
or no care was taken to secure the decent behaviour mf those who attended 
chapel as a general rule ; and it was only when that behaviour broke 
out, as was sometimes the case in the evening, into the most disgraceful 
irreverence, that authorities interposed to control it.” 

With much precision the rooms ’which Mr. Gladstone occupied during 
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the greater portion of his • collegiate time are pointed ont as being 
those on the first floor (left hand) of the first staircase oil th^ 
right as Canterbury Gate is entered— Cantei^bury Gate that is itsf^f ^tfie 
entrance to a quadrahgle built on the site of what once was Canterbury 
College, of which Wyclif had been warden and Sir Thomas Mor^ a 
student. Their common description 
is “Cant. 11. 7,” that is, No. 7 
set on No. II. staircase in Canter- 
bury quadrangle. His earliest tutor 
was Robert Biscoe, of Christ Church, 
whose famous lectures on Aristotle 
he attended, and also, as has been 
noted, those of Burton on Divinity 
and Pusey on Hebrew. The last- 
named had only just been appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, an 
office to which was attached a 
caiionry of Christ Church, and to 
his lectures he attracted an unusual 
number of young men eager to 
have Hebrew set before them in 
religiously effective form. At the 
Aristotle class Mr. Gladstone, ac- 
cording to the once well-known 
Martin Tupper, another of itws mem- 
bers, was “ the central figure— ever 
from youth up the beloved and 
admired of many personal inti- 
mates : always the foremost man, 
warm-hearted, earnest, hard-work- 
ing, and religious, he had a fol- 
lowing even in his teens.” On the 
Christmas Eve of 1829, as the Christ 
Church records show, he was made 
Student of the House—it was as 
“ Student of Christ Church ” that 
he signed his name to his eaifiest 
published book— and thereafter he 
laboured steadily and well until he Jiad taken the highest scholastic 
honotirs Oxford could give. 

But study did not absorb his every thought, for between himself 
and Hallam, after the one had gone to Oxford and the other to Cam- 
bridge, there was contiiiircKl a correspondence which 
testified to their abiding friendship ; and one of Hallam’s WflUnm, 
letters brings us into touch with an episode that has linked Tennyson, and 
with that friendship the then unknown but noAV immortal Tiiackeray. 
names of Thackeray and Teunysoii. A gold medal was 
annually awarded at Cambridge for a poem, the subject for which took 
a wide range. Previous to 1829 the themes had been as varied as 
Columbus' and Boadicea, Wallace and Mahomet, Jerusalem and Rome, 
Palmyra and Pompeii ; and now there was given the astonishing theme 
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of the then mysterious and unexplored -African region of Timbuctoo, 
■<«iSCmnyson, taking as a text t^e lines of Chapman— 

“ Deep in that lion-haunted Inland lies* 

• A mystic city, goal of high emprise 

drew,^ a glowing picture of this home of mystery, closing . with the 
melancholy reflection of the informing Spirit— 

“The time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery : soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand ; 

Darken and shrink and shiver into huts, 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 

Low-built, mud-vrall’d, barbarian settlements. 

The very theme lent itself, however, to jest ; and, in a poem naturally not 
sent to the authorities, though published in the University magazine, 
the Snoh^ Thackeray treated it in the true spirit of burlesque, concluding 
with lines that had some of the grimuoss of unconscious prophecy: — 

^ “ The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 

f Stern Afric’s wrath, and writhe ’neath Afric’s steel. 

I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account; 

While round her tlirone the prostrate nations come, 
t Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum.” 

Though Hallani also competed, it was Tennyson who won the medal; 
and, writing in the September of 1821) to Mr. Gladstone, Hallam indulged 
in criticism and prophecy, both worthy of note: “I am glad you liked 
my queer piece about Timbuctoo. I wrote il in a sovereign vein of 
poetic scorn for anybody’s opinion who did not value Plato and Milton 
just as much as I did. . . . My friend Tennyson’s poem got the prize. 
. . . The splendid imaginative x)ower that pervades it will be seen 
through all hindrances. I consider Tennyson as promising fair to be the 
greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of oui* century.” 

The interest thus aroused in the Cambridge lovers of poetry was 
strengthened in Mr. Gladstone’s case by the memorable visit to Oxford 
in the following November of Arthur Hallam, Monckton 
Milnes, and another Cambridge student of similarly Debate on Sbellsy 
brilliant promise, named Sunderland, to maintain in debate Byron, 

the superiority of Shelley to Byi'on. Doyle and Mr. 

Gladstone were responsible for the invitation; and the former, in his 
closing days, spoke somewhat sourly of his old friend’s association with 
this very striking inter-university event, saying that he ‘‘had really 
very little to do with the business, except that he came afterwards to 
siipi)er— a feat that might have been accomplished with equal success by 
a man of much inferior genius.” But Mr. Gladstone’s own account of 
the affair— given in conversation with the biographer«of Manning, another 

friend of his youth— is at once more genial and mere illuming 

« 

“There was an invasion of barbarians among civilised men, or of civilised men 
among barbarians. Cambridge men used to look down upon us at Oxford as prim and 
behind the times. A deputation from Cambridge came to set up amongst us the cult of 
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Shelley; or, at any rate, to Introduce the school fcf Shelley as against the Byronic 
^chool at Oxford— Shelley, that Is, not on his negative but on his spiritual side. 1 
DSlicve I was the intermediary ii^ bringing about the discussion, and we vied with 
each other in entertaining our Cambridge assailants. 1 know in that, at least, 1 took a 
foremost part ; but 1 did not take part in the discussion at the Union.” 

Manning agreed that “ Mr. Gladstone was the author of all the mischief 
in bringing the barbarians from Cambridge down upon us.” And this 
one of Monckton Milnes’s impressions of the moment remains of per- 
manent value : “ The man that took me most was the youngest Gladstone 
of Ijiverpool— I am sure, a very superior person.” 

By a slight lapse of memory, Mr. Gladstone in after years thought 
that this deputation had come from the Society of Apostles at Cambridge, 
and not from the one Union to the other; but the slip is pardonable, 
because the former body had a special interest for him, as it has for 
us. It had been started in 1820 as the Conversazione Society, but the 
nickname of “Apostles,” applied in derision, was adopted by the members; 
and an institution which included within ten years Charles Buller and 
John Sterling, Frederick Denison Maurice and Richard 
“The Apostles.” Chenevix Trench, Charles Merivale and James Spedding, 
Henry Alford and Monckton Milnes, Arthur Hallam and 
Alfred Tennyson, could take any name and be famous. Carlyle has 
written of it: “On stated evenings was much logic, and other spiritual 
fencing, and ingenuous collision— probably of a really superior quality 
ill that kind ; for not a few of the then disputants have since proved 
themselves men of parts, and attained distinction in the intellectual 
walks of life.” Its members did not si)ecifically discuss Shakspere 
and the musical glasses, but their range of topics was just as wide* 
“Have Shelley’s poems an immoral tendency?” “Is an intelligible First 
Cause deducible from the phenomena of the universe?” “Is there any 
rule of moral action beyond general expediency ? ”— such were some of the 
questions considered. Debates upon the origin of evil and the derivation 
of moral sentiments were mingled with the reading of Hobbes and Locke, 
Berkeley and Butler, Descartes and Kant ; but there were times when 
even these solemn youths unbent, and Tennyson, who was one of them, 
was told, concerning an Apostolic dinner at which his health had been 
drunk in his absence: “Most of them stayed till past two. John Heath 
volunteered a song ; Kemble got into a passion about nothing, but quickly 
jumped out again ; Blakesley was afraid the Proctor might come in ; and 
Thompson poured large quantities of salt upon Douglas Heath’s head 
because he talked nonsense.” 

The influence of this body spread to Oxford. Maurice had been one 
of its foremost men ; and when he took the unusual course of exchanging 
the one University for the other, he found, through the 

••The Weg.” medium of “the Apostles,” a welcome from Mr. Gladstone 
awaiting him. Hallam had written to his friend con- 
cerning Maurice : “ The effect which he has produced on the minds of 
many at Cambridge by the single creation of that sbciety of * Apostles 
(for the spirit, though not the form, was created by; him) is far greater 
than I can dare to calculate, and will be felt both directly and indirectly 
in the age that is upon us.” Mr. Gladstone was inspired to emulation, 
and he established upon this model, though upon somewhat broader 
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lines, a select debating clnb? consisftng mainly of Christ Church men, 
formally known as “the O^dord Essay Club,” btit more commonly as^ 
“the Weg,” after the initials of its founder. The piembers — ametfg 
whom were Doyle, Gaskell, Rogers, Lincoln, and Bruce — assembled in 
each other’s rooms, and the sort of mental food provided is to be gathered 
from Mr. Gladstone’s own contribution of an essay upon Socrates’ belief 


in immortality. Maurice, 
upon coming to Oxford, was 
at once admitted because of 
his connection with “ the 
Apostles ” ; and many years 
later he wrote to his son, 
who had just seen Mr. Glad- 
stone for the first time, “His 
face is a very expressive 
one; hard -worked and not, 
perhaps, specially happy; 
more indicative of struggle 
than of victory, though not 
without promise of that. I 
admire him for his patient 
attention to details, and for 
the pains Avhich he takes to 
secure himself from being 
absorbed in them by enter- 
ing into large and generous 
studies.” 

Many an indication has 
come down to us of the ex- 
cellent influence Mr. Glad- 
stone exercised upon his con- 
temporaries at Oxford, where 
such influence was needed, 
though— as Frederick Oakeley, 
in his reminiscences of the 
Christ Church of this period, 
has recorded — both in a moral 



and a religious sense it was ’ 

in a state of progressive im- entrance to christ church erom the cloisters; 


provement. “ Some young 

men of what was called the Evangelical party had now come into residence 
there; and as they were amiable as well as religious, and as there was 
sufficient good-feeling among their contemporaries to secure them against 
molestation, even if not to obtain for them a certain respect, they had an 
influence for good beyond the sphere of the small circle in which they 
lived.” Mr. Gladstone was one of these young men, for, 
like Newman, he had been bred in a strictly Evangelical Ewig^oal in- 
school. Afterwards he held that while, in the main, fluanoefl. 
these Evangelical ideas were productive of great good, 
they created in him an intolerance in his youth which cabined, cribbed, 
and conflned the intellect. But his religious ideas at Eton were those 
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which he carrie;^ to Oxford, with the^ consequence that we find 
a more worldly-riinded friend expressing regret that “ Gladstone has mixed 
Mmself up as lyuch as hot has done with the St. Mary Hall and Oriel 
set*' — in which, it is significant to recall, Newmaft was the 
influence “ who are really, for the most part, only fit to live with 
maiden aunts and keep tame rabbits.” It was, further, ‘‘on the part of 
the Evangelicals” that, in debate at the Union, he opposed the removal 
of Jewish disabilities, a position he abandoned comparatively early in his 
career as a statesman, though the change threatened to cost him the 
University seat. And other striking evidence of his religious leanings at 
that period is available. “ I doubt,” wrote in after years his tutor, 
Charles Wordsworth, later Bishoi) of St. Andrews, “whether any man 
of his standing in the University habitually read the Bible more or knew 
it better than Gladstone did. Whether it was owing to this or the 
natural sobriety of his temperament, or to both combined, it is certain 
that, notwithstanding all his capacity for future distinction, of which 
he could not but be conscious, he showed no signs of pride or vanity or 
affectation ; on the contrary, I should say he was uniformly modest and 
unassuming.” And this was the testimony also of Oakeley, who reminis- 
cently described Mr. Gladstone as one “wlio, as an undergraduate -of 
Christ Church, was an example to his com])anions of the possibility of 
combining youthful virtue with that dcpoi tmcnt of humility and social 
•kindliness which is best calculated to win others to the imitation of it.” 

The bent of his tastes may be seen in the facts that while an Oxonian 
!he was noted for his regular attendance at chapel; that he became a 
subscriber to the Society for Promoting Chiistian Knowledge ; and that 
he wrote, in an interleaved copy of the “Analogy,” a chapter “On the 
Mediation of Christ,” which he included more than sixty years later in 
his “Studios Subsidiary to Butlers Works.” It was before the days of 
“the Oxford Movement,” and Newman was not then known as the 
inspiring preacher he was to become ; but even previous to the era 
of the controversies with which his name will always be linked, he 
was, as Mr. Gladstone has recalled, a great object of interest in the 
University, though, singular as it now may seem, looked upon with some 
prejudice as a Low Churchman. Mr. Gladstone, as an undergraduate, 
lieard Newman x)reach at St. Mary’s, when, “taking the man as a whole, 
there was a stamp and seal upon him ; there was a solemn music and 
sweetness in the tone; there was a comi)leteness in the figure, taken 
together with the tone and with the manner, which made even his 
delivery, with written sermons, singularly attractive.” And, at the 
risk of rebuke and even of rustication, Mr. Gladstone went twice with a 
friend to a Nonconformist place of worship, to hear on one occasion Dr. 
Chalmers and on another Rowland Hill, the former of whom was later 
to infiuence the i>olitico-occlesiastical side of his career. 

^ The one disappointment of Mr. Gladstone’s University life was his 
failure to win the Ireland Scholarship awarded for classical composition. 

For this he had laboured hard, and,** after spending the 
A Lost Long Vacation of 18S0 with a smajl reading party at 

Soboiarsbip. Cuddesdon vicarage, he was able to tell Charles Words- 

worth, even in the midst of the joys of Christmastide, 
that he had been working at his Latin. But when the examination came, 
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in the spring, he. failed, being bracketed sicond with Scott, afterwards 
Dean of Rochester, to a Liverpool boy named Brancker, on the books of 
Wadham, but still at Shrewsbury School, The then Senior Censor of 
Christ Church, the well-known Thomas Vowler ShoH, told Mr, Gladstone 
that not only had his essay been “desultory beyond belief,” but that 
' he had attempted to throw dust in the examiner’s eyes, for, when asked 
“Who wrote ‘God Save the King’?” he had replied, “Thomson wrote 
‘ Rule, Britannia.’ ” Brancker, it was added, “ answered all the questions 
short, and moat of them right ” ; and the hint should not have been lost 
upQn one whose desire to be exact ofttimes made him diffuse. 

“I think,” wrote Mr. Gladstone to his tutor, immediately after this 
“ defeat, “it will probably have the effect of keeping me here till after 
the vacation, as after losing this scholarship I should 

University scarcely feel that I had done my duty towards the 
DiBtlnctionfl. college if I did not resume my mathematics,” He did^ 
resume them, and his classics likewise, and before 1831 
had run its course he had done his duty towards the college wprthily 
and well. For, despite the excitements and allurements of the over- 
whelming agitation then raging around the subject of Parliamentary 
reform, he worked with such a will as to justify that tutor’s declara- 
tion, even after the failure over the Ireland, that he was “a certain 
double first,” In the November, “Gladstone, Gulielmus E., ex uEde 
Christi,” was announced as one of the five in the first class in Literis 
Humanioribus ; in the December, he was again one of five in the first 
class in mathematics and physics, with him in each list, and, therefore, 
as a co-double-first, being his old Eton friend and Christ Church 
colleague Henry Denison; and on the 26th of January, 1832, he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

“The illustrious Gladstone has been bachelorised,” wrote Doyle to 
Charles Wordsworth; and “the illustrious Gladstone” was speedily to 
justify the jesting epithet. That justification was to be afforded, as 
is in this world so often the case, by a measure which the young 
collegian himself had bitterly opposed. In March, 1831, when telling his 
tutor of the Ireland disappointment, he had not a word to say of the 
Reform Bill, though its introduction in that month had 
The Reform Bill, convulsed the country from end to end. But he was very 
soon in the thick of the fight. His eldest brother was 
sitting in Parliament at the moment for the now disfranchised con- 
stituency of Queeuborough ; and, greatly to the annoyance of John 
Gladstone (who, like his political idol, Canning, detested the very name 
of Parliamentary reform), he voted in the majority of one which carried 
the second reading pf the Bill, and thus secured the acceptance by the 
House of Commons of the vital principle it contained. It may, there- 
fore, have been as the result of pressure from at home that Thomas 
Gladstone soon repented his action; and, being one of the few who 
changed sides, he supported, in April, the once notorious Gascoyne 
amendment, which strangled the Bill and precipitated a dissolution that 
rendered Reform inevitable. But a fortnight before that fatal vote— for 
Thomas found no seat in the new Parliament— his youngest brother had 
been taking his first active step in politics. He went to what was 
formally described as “a public meeting of the nobility, gentry, clergy. 
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freeholders and inhabitant householders of the county of Warwick, 
convened by the high sheiifP, and held at Warwick.” This assembly 
agreed to an address^ to the Crown endorsihg the Reform Bill, .andT 
praying for. a dissolution in case of defeat ; it also adopted a petition to 
the House of Commons averring that “the present disprpportional and 
corrupt state of the representation of the people is a most alarming 
grievance, demanding immediate and effectual redress.” Mr. Gladstone, 
adopting the pen-name of “Spectator,” at once wrote his impressions of 
this assembly to the staunch Tory Standard, then only an evening 
journal ; apd he led off with the declaration that “ the advocates of the 
Reform Bill have, as I think will be generally admitted, been much 
more assiduous in establishing cases of anomaly than of grievance, and 
more ready to appeal to the manifestation of popular ^vill than to abide 
the contest of argument and the decision of truth. . . . Now, what do 
anomalies signify? Who would not gladly purchase one single sub- 
stantial advantage at the price of ten thousand verbal absurdities?” 
And, in place of peroration, he exclaimed; “If, sir, the nobility, the 
gentry, the clergy, if the sterling sense and stable principle of the 
country generally, are to be alarmed, overawed, or smothered by the 
expression of popular opinion from meetings such as this— and if no 
great statesman be raised up in our hour of need to undeceive this 
unhappy multitude, now eagerly rushing or heedlessly sauntering along 
the pathway of revolution ‘as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or a fool 
to the correction of the stocks,’ what is it but a symptom, as infallible 
as it is appalling, that the day of our greatness and stability is no 
more, and that the chill and damps of death are already creeping over 
England’s glory ? May God avert the omen I ” 

“Gladstone is quite furious in the cause,” wrote Charles Wordsworth 
to his brother in that same month of April. “Gladstone is very bitter 
against the Reform Bill,” Hallam made simultaneous note. There was 
fury and bitterness, indeed, on both sides of the contro- 
versy, and at Bristol and elsewhere the military had to Petitioning 
be requisitioned to suppress riot. Mr. Gladstone’s feeling against Reform, 
was publicly as well as privately displayed. The always 
memorable denunciation of the Bill at the Union in May, which is dealt 
with in the next chapter, was followed in June by Mr. Gladstone taking 
the leading part in drafting, with the assistance of Lincoln and Charles 
Wordsworth, a petition to the House of Commons against Reform, 
intended to be signed by resident bachelors and undergraduates of the 
University. This first formal declaration of Mr. Gladstone’s political faith 
ran thus : — 

“ That the Bill of Reform lately submitted to Parliament seems to your Petitioners far 
more than commensurate with any existing amount of grievances, which, however, appears 
to be the legitimate test of the necessity of change, and the measure of its ext;ent. That the 
balance of powers is the vital principle of the British Constitution, but that this balance is* 
necessarily destroyed if o§ the old Elective Body, the Aristocratic portion be disfranchised 
at once, the popular only in reversion, so that the entire weight is removed from one 
scale, while it is permitted^to remain in the other. That anomalies are only defensible wben^ 
found by experience to be beneficial in their effects, but that this measure Introduces a 
system of untried anomalies, and moreover thus aifoirds to the ill-affected a specious plea 
for continued innovations. That it promises to admit an alarming proportion of Roman 
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Catholic influence into Parliament, an thereby falsifies the implied pledge of conservation 
of existing establishments under which many were induced to vote in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Claims, That, notwithstanding experience has shown iliat an Aristocratical Order ^ 
cannot co-exist with a popular assembly, except by an influence to be exerted in.thaf** 
assembly, the measure aims at leaving the Three Estates of the Realm to act independently 
of all mutual communication and controul, so that, should collision arise, It will be uil- 
mitigated by any reciprocal sympathies in the diflerent members of the Legislative Body, 
and tend to disorganise the whole mechanism of the Government. That the popular clamour 
recently ex6ited has been urged aS the strongest argument in favour of this particular 
measure of Reform, which ought never to carry any weight, except in cases where its 
sentence is found, on independent grounds, to be reasonable. And, further, that as this cry 
indicates its tone and character, not a deliberate desire for the remedy of evils, but a rash 
and intemperate spirit, looking to ulterior measures rather than practical relief, any con- 
cession granted specifically to such a demand will inevitably increase whatever of evil there 
might be in a refusal. That your Petitioners, however alien to their coiuiition the expression 
of any opinion on political questions might appear under ordinary circumstances, and how- , 
ever reluctant to intrude on the attention of the Legislature, are nevertheless unwilling to 
Contemplate such results in silence, and therefore most humbly and earnestly pray your 
Honourable House that the said Bill may not pass into a Law.'’ 

More than one point in this document, apart from its bearing upon 
the politics of the moment or the policy of the Reform Bill, merits 
attention. Its inspirer was in unconscious agreement with the idea 
later to be promulgated by his leading political rival: “We shall never 
make the Constitution of England a strictly logical one, and I do not 
think that it is desirable that we should try.” And his scorn of the 
argument from anomaly was of a piece with his expressed contempt 
in the Standard for those speakers at the Warwick meeting who had 
“ seemed to think the necessity of reform demonstrated when an anomaly 
had been proved.” But, at the moment, the Oxford authorities did not 
recognise the coming statesman : all that tli^y perceived was the recal- 
citrant undergraduate ; and they dealt with the latter by endeavouring 
to stay the flow of signatures and even to capture the petition. The effect 
was to send it to Westminster at once, with 770 names attached 
out of the thousand or so resident bachelors and undergraduates; but it 
is in fairness to be remembered that, in attempting to stop the petition, 
the proctors had acted strictly upon a precedent of two years previously, 
when, a memorial against Roman Catholic Emancipation having for the 
first time been presented by undergraduates, and a (iounter-petitiou 
having been prepared, a proctor intervened, demanded the latter docu- 
ment at the shop where it lay for signature, and carried it away under 
his sleeve. The verses then written upon the incident might well have 
been recalled now by Mr. Gladstone and his friends— 

“We Proctors and Pros, being deadly foes 
To boys* unsanction*d exhibition, 

Both pro and con do seize upon 
And hereby quench your sage Petition; 

And if you ask why your fine task 
'{hus finds itself in sad quandary, 

You have, dear boys, with all your noise, 

HiTo v(yice while in statu pupillarV^ 

And this very phrase had been used at the sister University only two 
months before, when, after a notice had been issued, calling a meeting 
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of Imchelors of arts and undergraduates to petition against the Reform 
Bill, the authorities admonished ‘‘ all persons in statu pupillari that 
everyone who attends this or any similar meeting will be proceeded 
agaihst as a violator of the discipline of the t^niversity.” When the 
petition, which had thus slipped through the hands of the proctors, was 
presented to the House of Commons by Lord Mahon, the future his- 
torian avowed his satisfaction that a declaration of attachment to our 
ancient institutions should be the first step in a career which might, he 
trusted, prove one of private worth and public usefulness to all and each 
of its signatories. But Lord Morpeth (afterwards, as seventh Earl of 
Carlisle, a Ministerial colleague of the chief petitioner) more nearly 
touched the mark in the hope he expressed that when they had had 
the opportunity, in advanced life, of mixing with large masses of their 
countrymen, they would see reason to entertain sentiments more in unison 
with the wishes of the people. 

The opportunity thus indicated as desirable came to Mr. Gladstone long 
before he had reached advanced life. It came to him, indeed, less than 
a twelvemonth later, and because of the dissolution of Parliament 
necessitated by the passing of the very measure he had so strenuously 
denounced. When leaving Oxford, he urged his father to allow him 
to enter the Church, but John Gladstone had other views 
Leaving Oxford, and vetoed the proijosal. Statesmanship and not ecclesi- 
asticism was the father’s chosen destiny for the son: 
though himself long known as “a builder of churches,” he preferred to 
see his most brilliant sou in i^olitics rather than in the pulpit. The Church, 
indeed, did not occupy the commanding position in men’s thoughts that 
it was soon afterwards to hold ; and it may further be that John Gladstone 
shared the common view of the moment, soon to be dispelled, that there 
was then a dearth of young men giving promise as politicians. What- 
ever the reason, William Gladstone was designated for a Parliamentary 
life, and with characteristic energy he set to work to prepare himself 
for St. Stei)hen’s. This duteous compliance with his father’s wish may 
<iccount for the story that, in that annus mirahilis 1832, to a congratula- 
tion from the poet Wordsworth ujjon his son’s success at Oxford, John 
Gladstone replied: “My son has certainly distinguished himself greatly 
at the University, and I trust he will continue to do so when he enters 
public life, for there is no doubt he is a man of great ability, but he has 
no stability.’^ The student of John Gladstone’s style scarcely recognises 
it here, and the tale as told has an imijrobable ring ; but that the son 
desired to enter the Church, and that, at the father’s call, he sought 
the Senate, is undoubted. And it was while he was enjoying, after his 
hard work at the University, a sojourn in Italy— a land which was 
tnaterially to affect his political career and add to its international 
usefulness— that he received in June, 18;12, an offer from the Duke of 
^Newcastle, inspired by his old college friend, Lincoln, to contest for the 
tOrst Reformed Parliament the borough of Newark-upon-Trent. 

# 

Alfred F. Robbins. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE OXFORD UNION SOCIETT. 

Oxford and Cambridge Compared— Conditions out of which Grew the Oxford Union 
Society— Mr. Gladstone Elected a Member— Sir Francis Doyle’s Picture of the Union 
—Political Consistency — Mr. Gladstone's First Speech — Debates on Fox and Canning — 
Mr. Gladstone as Secretary and President — His Attitude towards Dissenters and 
Jews — His Views on Education — Attack on the Duke of Wellington — Coleridge's 
Influence on Mr. Gladstone's Ecclesiastical Views— A Free Trade Debate— Pre- 
dominance of Eton and Christ Church in the Union — Maurice and the “Weg” — Peel 
and the Catholic Relief Bill — Parliamentary Reform — Robert Lowe: Doyle’s Amusing 
Reminiscences — An Apt Retort— Mr. Gladstone's Place in the Union — ^His Finest 
Speech— Gladstone and Manning— Disraeli’s Taunt— The Reply— Universities and 
Political Questions— Mr. Gladstone's Last Union Debate. 

A mong the many striking incidents in Mr. Gladstone’s undergraduate 
career at Oxford, none is better calculated to attract and engage the 
attention than the part which he played in the Oxford Union Society — 
as debater, legislator, and administrator. Mr. Purcell has said of Cardinal 
Manning that the Union was to his youthful what the Vatican Council 
was to his more mature ambitions. Substitute the House of Commons 
for the Vatican Council, and the saying becomes even more true of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Dons, or rather the less human of the Dons, have always 
disliked the Society as “likely to lead young men to form premature 
ideas.” Undoubtedly the spirit of dialectic is so strong at Oxford that 
young men are likely to lead others to form ideas ; and ideas, whether 
right or wrong, can always be labelled “premature” by a tutor who 
wants to produce, not a good man, but a good examinee. Ideas are 
peculiarly contagious in Oxford. 

But why? Why— and the influences which Mr. Gladstone experienced 
and exerted in the Union force upon us the trite but unanswered question 
— ^why is Oxford the home of movements, and Cambridge the home of 
man ? Why is Cambridge connected with scientific discovery, and Oxford 
with religious emotion ? How are we to explain— and the 
third query is intimately associated with the former two oxford and 
—that characteristic difference in the aim and the end Cambridge 
which tempts the young Oxonian to splash about on compared, 
the surface of politics, while his Cambridge rival plunges 
into the safer and securer waters of historical research? In a word, 
why are Gladstone and Darwin, Newman and Macaulay, the typical great 
men of the two ancient English Universities? A philosopher might 
solve the problem ; a biographer may only state it. A Cambridge 
politician or an Oxford Don may resent as a groundless imputation 
what we believe to ^e an innocent and even suggestive truth ; but the 
impartial alien can 9btain ocular demonstration by a visit to the debat- 
ing hall of the Oxford Union Society, where are hung the portraits of 
the eminent men whom the Union delighted to honour in their under- 
graduate days. Certainly the colouring, if not the form, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
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career would have been altered if’ he ha<f followed his friends Arthur 
Hallam and Monckton Milnes to Cambridge. 

••At the beginning of this century what little intellectual activity 
epdsted at Oxford was decentralised in the colleges. "Apart from its formal 
constitution the University had no common life. The different colleges 
had their own lectures and their own little systems. Like Fielding’s 
squire and parson, they were usually in a state of civil war, or, what 
is worse, of civil law. A clever and industrious man had to choose 
between the alternatives of finding congenial friends in the restricted 
but not necessarily select society of his own foundation, or of leading 
the life of a recluse. Such a state of things was only possible in the 
golden age of Toryism, when political intercourse was interdicted, 
and serious discussion silenced; when ‘‘fear, religion, ambition and self- 
interest— -everything that could tempt and everything that could deter — 
were enlisted on the side of dominant opinions;” when high thinking 
meant something worse than plain living, and when even within the 
Anglican Church “clergymen suspected of thinking that in the Vindieice 
GalliccB Mackintosh had got the better of Burke, were ousted from their 
college fellowships as atheists or left to starve without a curacy as 
radicals.” • 

But with the close of the Napoleonic wars, the first rumblings of 
the coming political convulsions began to be heard in the country; and 
Oxford, who feels even when she is repelled, began to show a desire to 
discuss and defend her own reactionary principles. To this nervous 
sympathy may be traced the foundation of the Oxford Union Society, 
which grew, according to the account of John Taylor 
Fonnaatloh of Coleridge, out of a small debating club called the Attic 
the sooiety. Society. However founded, it at once began to assume 
an offensive importance in the eyes of the authorities, 
who proceeded to enhance its popularity by systematic discouragement. 
It became an invaluable school of rhetoric for those who had hitherto 
only studied the art in Aristotle, a little parliament where the lines of 
college jealousies were everywhere cut by individual and pariy rivalries; 
However much the pious historian may be inclined to emphasise the 
greatness of the Union, it is only fair to say that the society has never 
fallen into the error of exaggerating its own importance and usefulness. 
Indeed, a marked note of diffidence runs through its proceedings and 
collective judgments. At the age of five it was only induced by a very 
narrow majority to affirm “ that eloquence has produced greater good 
than evil to mankind ” ; and more than half a century later it voted, by 
a majority of three, ‘fthat this House deplores its past history as re- 
corded in the minutes of public biisiness.” It was with 
Mr, Oladttens's the winter term of 1829 that there began what the pre- 
aeotion. gent Bodley Librarian has called “the heroic age of the 
society.” . In the minutes for Thursday, October 22nd, 
9, may be found recorded;— 

“The Society elected • 

Mr. Gladstone Ch. Ch. * 

Mr. Strangways Ch. Ch.” 


• Life of Macaulay ; Trevelyan, vol. i., p, 
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Gladstone’s old friend iSir lArancis Iloyle has givra a delightful picture 
erf the Union at this time:— 

^‘As soon as Mr. Gladstone dawned upon the Union, which wad not, as I haire said, 
the earlier days of his undergraduateship, he took the first place. How far this pre* 
eminence was gained by eclipsing his predecessor Maiming, and how far because Manning, 
whose degree time was approaching, withdrew from our debate to fall back on his books, 



1 do not know. My impre^ion, at any rate, is that the two were not in full activity very 
long together. Gladstone and Gaskell became the leading Christ Church speakers, Henry 
Wilberforce and Harding,^ taking a tone someiyhet diff’erent from this, upheld the 
reputation of Oriel. Henry Wilberforce in particular exhibited an easy grace and 
facility, such as the W;dlberforces, one and all, seem to have inherited from their dis- 
tinguished father.” 

H 
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Doyle goes on to say that the* speaking was not confined to regular 
debates. ‘‘ Private matters— e.p. whether we should take in The Sporting 
Magazine or not, were argued about with great earnestness, and what 
was said on those occasions showed now and then k life and reality which 
our formal harangues often wanted.” Certainly the change from Wyatt’s 
rooms in the High Street to its present debating hall has not been 
accompanied by any corresponding deflection from that love of formalism 
and delight in solemn trifling which marked the society in its infancy. 
The moderns are imitative, if degenerate. When Monckton Milnes came 
from Cambridge for the Byron v. Shelley debate he was struck by the 
contrast “from our long, noisy, shuffling, scraping, talking, ridiculous 
kihd of looking assembly, to a neat, square room with eighty or ninety 
young gentlemen sprucely dressed sitting in chairs or lounging about 
the fireplace.” That the young I gentlemen are no longer “sprucely 
dressed,” Mr. Gladstone himself noticed with almost wrathful contempt 
in his later visits to Oxford. But the broader doctrine that “manners 
maketh man” has survived the theory that a top hat is a proper adjunct 
on the river or in the cricket field. 

The records of the society, though, unfortunately, they coniain no 
account of the speeches, are of great interest to students of political 
characters, which may perhaps be divided, like constitutions, under the 
general heading of rigid and flexible. The future Peelites, Cardwell, 
Sidney Herbert, and Graham, »had already embraced the cause of Free 
Trade and public economy at the Oxford Union. Doyle prides himself 
on never having changed his views, and reflects with satisfaction that 
Robert Lowe afterwards became a convert to the anti-Reform party. So 
Tait, who succeeded Cardwell as president of the Union in 1833, was 
already in Gladstone's time deveh)ping into a consistent Whig, and took 
a prominent part in the debates on the side of Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation. The votes which he gave upon ecclesiastical and political 
subjects were probably such as he would have approved to the end of 
his life. At any rate, speaking as Archbishop of Canterbury and as an 
ex-president of the society in 1873, after reminding the junior men that 
in his Oxford days it was quite an open question whether or no the poor 
ought to be taught to read or write lest a formidable weapon should be 

f laced in their hands, and whether the Church could be reformed without 
eing ruined, Tait declared with solemnity ; “I am quite preijared, as 
was when, as a humble member of this society, I was discussing such 
questions, to assert that it was a good thing that those changes did 
take place.” 

But the nineteenth century, unlike the eighteenth, has been unfavour- 
able to political consistency. A statesman is no statesman who cannot 
face new conditipns. Leaders exist for the sake of the 
Political army; and when the composition of the political army 

ConBiBteaoy. jg being constantly changed, when for the government of 

small sections is substituted, slowly but surely, the self- 
government of the community, then, in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, “it 
is evident that the statesman, in order to preserve the same amount of 
consistency as his antecessors in other times, must oe gifted with a far 
larger range of foresight.” Few will regard rigidity o{, juvenile prejudices 
as a high form of ethical or political consistency; nor can we refuse to 
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Mr. Gladstone the indulgence ^v^hichliOrd B^boume* once claimed for the 
youthful Toryism of Mr. KnatchbulbHugessen, of Magdalen College : I 
hope that it is no deadly sin to have altered one’s views since one was a 
stripling of nineteen or twenty. Otherwise I must 'be a grievous sinner; 
for I find my votes recorded in the Union proceedings in a sense very 
often diametrically opposed to that in which I would have given them at 
any time within the last seven and twenty years.” He was not, however, 
in so bad a case as a Christ Church contemporary, who moved “that the 
administration of justice by stipendiary magistrates, as opposed to country 
geptlemen, would be highly detrimental to the best interests of the nation,” 
and who afterwards, by the irony of fate, himself became what he had 
condemned I Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent development from the political 
attitude which he assumed, in his undergraduate days will perhaps be 
intelligible to those who refiect that the electors were behind the times, 
that their representatives were behind the electorate, and that Oxford 
was| politically at least, a long way in the rear of Parliament. Some idea 
of the politics of the society at the time when Mr. Gladstone was elected 
may be gathered from the voting which took place on an amendment 
moved by Mr., aftei*wards Cardinal, Manning on January 28th, 1830. The 
amendment ran as follows : “ That the constitution of Parliamentary 
representation is possessed of as much power as is consistent with the 
spirit of our mixed’^Government and in a division there were found to 
be. Ayes, 73, Noes, 31 

On February 11th Mr. Gladstone spoke for the first time, supporting 
the opposition of Sir John Hanmer, a Tory of the Tories, to a motion 
“That the conduct of Mr. Fox and his party in reference 
Mr. Qladstone’B to the Treason and Sedition Bills which were passed 
tlrst Uxaon speeciL the year 1795 deserved the admiration and gratitude 
of their country.” 

Opx)osition to Fox was a mere traditional exercise for the young Tory 
advocate ; but an occasion soon arose for a si^eech upon a subject which 
appealed to his enthusiasm and imagination. Canning was his i^olitical 
idol ; but the debate which ensued might well have suggested to the mind 
of a less partial advocate some doubts as to the orthodoxy of the great 
Premier in the year which preceded his death. At any rate, on the 25th 
February a Balliol undergraduate moved “That Mr. Canning’s conduct as 
a Minister is deserving of the highest commendation.” This motion was 
supported by Milnes Gaskell, of Christ Church. After his speech two 
unsuccessful attempts at a diversion were made by the Whigs, who saw 
that the motion would be carried if it were opposed by a direct negative. 
Accordingly, one of them moved as an amendment “That what we know 
of the character and policy of Mr. Canning in 1827 justified the highest 
expectation from his being appointed Prime Minister.” This amendment 
was opposed by Manning, Doyle, and Gladstone. A second amendment 
was then moved by Harding, of Oriel, “ That Mr. Canning’s conduct from 
the time he became Prime Minister is deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion.” But these subtle efforts on the part of the Whigs to separate off 
the more Liberal days of Canning for the approval of the society failed 
completely. The first amendment was lost by 65 to f, and the second by 
68 to 5 ; and the original motion was then carried by a large majority. 

♦ This was before he had gone back to his youthful Toryism. 
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It should be said that the minutes from which these extracts have been 

taken are beautifully written out by the secretary, Milnes Gaskell, on a 
most elaborate system^ The important words and figures . *** 

are printed or underlined. It is evident that this dis- The Miautei.^ 
tinguished ex-officer took the greatest pride in his work. 

The minutes of March 4th are written by Mr. Gladstone and signed; 



THB DUKE OF WBLLIKOTON. 
(After the Painting "by CowU d*0rtay,) 


“ W. E. Gladstone, Milnes Gaskell, secretary.” As will be seen from 
the facsimile on p. 120, Mr. Gladstone’s minutes are clearly and carefully 
entered, though he has not attempted to imitate the artistic work of his 
predecessor. Their degenerate descendants have availed themselves of the 
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services of a clerk; and many of them are^so careless of the curiosity of 
posterity ' that they have not even taken the trouble to append their 
signatures. On this occasion a resolution moved in all seriousness, and 
supported by Wilberforce, will serve to illustrate the crude notions which 
prevailed among these young legislators upon the vulgar and parochial 
topics of economic and social reform : “ That any exertions of the land- 
holders must be useless unless accompanied by a great reduction of 
taxation and a moderate issue of paper money.” The deputy-secretary 
also records that in private business he carried a motion “that The 
British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review be taken in,” thus 
successfully imposing upon the society (what most members expect and 
few get) the gratification of his own special tastes. The three or 
four meetings which followed are not uninteresting. Having secured 
his Theological Quarterly, Mr. Gladstone opposed, but unsuccessfully, 
the purchase of James's “Naval History,” and so gave what maybe taken 
as his earliest recorded expression of a dislike for war in theory and 
practice, on land and by sea, which became more and more pronounced 
as the years went on. This discussion on the “Naval History” took 
place in Private Business on March 18th, when he again wrote the 
minutes “pro Milnes Gaskell.” On the same day it was proposed to 
discontinue the purchase of the Age newspaper—a scurrilous weekly 
print which gave rise to many heated debates. This highly moral 
but unpopular suggestion was, according to the deputy-secretary, “sup- 
ported by Mr. Gladstone”; but Mr. Milnes Gaskell has appended a note 
by the side: “This gentleman having spoken ags^ voted in favour of 
y® motion.” A critic has taken the secretary's sally somewhat seriously 
.-as “ an early instance of that conscientious readiness to be convinced with 
which Mr. (Gladstone’s well-wishers credit him.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s name does not appear in connection with the debate 
of the week following, when the House refused to admit “that Leeds, 
Manchester, and Birmingham ought to be represented in Parliament.” 
But the motion was opposed by Milnes Gaskell, and there can be no doubt 
that Gladstone, if he was present, voted with his friends. On May 20th, 
Gladstone having been elected secretary on the previous week, his own 
minutes begin, and last until November lltli, when he becomes president. 

Even the Toryism of Milnes Gaskell and Doyle was not 
Secretary and strong enough for the newly elected officer, who found 
President. it necessary to dissociate himself from his allies when 
they maintained the revolutionary doctrine “That the 
civil disabilities of the Jews ought to be removed.” 

Mr. Gladstone lost his Anglican intolerance comparatively quickly, 
but it was a long time before his Christian intolerance disappeared.* He 
voted against every stage of a Bill for the removal of 
Religious Jewish disabilities in his first session in Parliament. He 
Intolerance. helped to throw out the Municipal Officers* Declaration 
Bill a few years later; and even in 1841 he was still 
opposed to Jews holding office in corporations on the same terms as 
“Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists.” Inglis took yp the ground of na- 
tionality, Gladstone that of religion. A Jew, he argued, ought not to hold 
office or exercise legislative powers in a Christian country. Long before, 
in his maiden speech in Parliament, Macaulay had shown the absurdity 
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Stjxd injustice of formally depriving of power the Jew, who, as things 
stood, might be the richest man in England, might possess the means of 
raising and depressing parties, might make members of Parliament, aaid * 
thwart the plans of the greatest princes. The great historian might have 
pardoned the Union orator. He could not, in 1841, pardon “so great* an 
ornament of the House of Commons.” Mr. Gladstone had said that the 
Jews laboured under no “practical grievance.” “That incapacity to 
hold office,” retorted Macaulay, “which among the other nations was 
made part of the punishment of crime, was, according to the hon. gentle- 
man’s singular theory, no ground for complaint, no grievance, no oppression, 
when put into effect against the Jewish nation. Wliat would the ton. 
gentleman think if he had been declared incapable of office ? ” But Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech must be reserved for future consideration. It, however, 
foreshadowed a change in his conception of the religious functions of 
Parliament, and paved the way for a complete recognition of the 
political claims of the Jews a few years later. But it must be admitted 
that in this instance Mr. Gladstone’s eyes opened very slowly to the 
light. 

To return to the autumn of 1830 : a week or two after his speech on 
the Jewish question, Mr. Gladstone gave another proof of his unbending 
Toryism by voting with a minority which opposed the establishment of 
colleges in London for the education of the middle classes. On the Educa- 
tion question loyalty to an exclusive Church was slowly to give way to 
a love of liberal culture, which naturally carried with it the desire that 
its benefits should be as widely extended as possible ; and we shall see 
that his entrance to Parliament was soon followed by activity, at first 
somewhat circumscribed in its objects and narrow in its conceptions, on 
behalf of popular education. 

We now come to two debates which have a political as well as an 
academic and personal interest : — 

“Thursday, October 28th, 1830 (the Secretary in the Chair). Mr. Gaskell, Ch. Ch., 
moved 

“ ‘ That the foreign policy of the Duke of Wellington has been derogatoiy to the 
dignity and injurious to the best interests of the country.’ 

Speakers. 

For the Motion* Against it. 

Mr. Vaughan, Ball. Mr. Harding, Oriel* 

Mr. Doyle, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Scott, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Wrighton, B.N.C. 

Mr. Gladstone, Ch. Ch. 

Mr. Harding, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Gladstone severally explained. 

Mi; Gaskell replied. The House then divided, when there appeared : 

Ayes, 24 

Noes, 48 

^ Majority, 24 

The announcement of the result was received with loud cheering by the majority." 

On the 11th November, however, Mr. Gladstone and his party just 
managed to sectme tjieir revenge, as will be seen by reference to the 
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facsimile Itelow. The debate d^erves special notice not only for the distinc- 
tion which so many of the speakers were destined afterwards to attain, 
but also for the political significance of this attack by the 
High Tories upon the Duke. The retirement of Husl^son 
and the other Canningites in 1828 had led to; the formation, 
under the Duke of Wellington, of a purely Tory administra- 
tion. Greville tells of “the extravagant and unconcealed 
joy of the High Tories,” and how when the Duke attended the Pitt 
dinner at the end of May Lord Eldon gave his famous “one cheer more” 
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for the Protestant ascendancy. But the agitation in Ireland began to 
alarm Peel, who on the 11th of August, 1828, Yvrote his confidential letter 
to the Duke advising Catholic Emancipation. But so late as the ^th of 
November Greville speaks of “Peel and the rest* of the violent anti- 
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Catholics”; aod not until the 4th of February, 1820, did it transire 
Orange Peel” had “desrarted” Protestantism and persuaded the Cabinet. 
Then the old Tories were dreadfully dejected. The conduct of Peel w«6 
described by Lord Winchilsea as a “ gross violation of political rectitude 



WILLIAM HUSKZBSON. 

{From th€ PaliUing by John Graham.) 


and consistency.” The traitor decorously resigned his seat for Oxford, and 
was induced to stand for re-election. But the Protestant parsons flocked 
up to vote against Rome and ‘*St. Peel”; and even Newman, then tutor 
of Oriel, though he professed to agree with the principle of the Bill, was . 
scandalised at the opportunism of the Ministry. The Tory leaders “had^ 
lost their characters by their conduct” was Oreville’s sententious reflection; 
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and the -motion which Mr. Gladstone carried in the Union reflected a 
feeling of disgust among squires and parsons which was of most happy 
Imgury for the cause of Reform. 

In connection with Mr. Gladstone’s minutes of this debate a curious 
little discovery has been made. It had frequently been noticed that 
after “majority of one (Tremendous cheering)” several 

Aii Erasurs. words, which Mr. Gladstone must have written, had been 
scratched out, and it was only possible to guess that 
they contained some expression which was thought too jubilant for 
a . secretary to use who was recording so narrow a victory for his own 
party. But after the page had been photographed for the purpose of 
repr^uction in these pages, the Steward of the Union, holding up the 
negative to the light, discovered at once that the words lost for sixty 
years had been recovered. Mr. Gladstone wrote, “Tremendous cheering^ 
from the majority of one.” Afterwards, when the minutes came up for 
confirmation, his loquacity may have been curtailed by the vote of the 
society; but more probably an entry of December 2nd, when Gladstone 
was president, provides the true explanation. We read that during 
private business “the President took the opportunity of condemning the 
practice, which some honourable gentleman had lately adopted, of de- 
facing the records of the society.” One may conjecture that Mr. Glad- 
stone was still smarting under the remembrance of the surreptitious 
obliteration of those precious words in which ho had done justice to the 
majority of one. 

The keenness of Oxford Union politics at this time was no doubt 
mainly due to the brilliant and enthusiastic speeches of the Christ Church 
undergraduate; it may be illustrated by one of his entries in the 
Minute Book, “It was unanimously agreed,” he writes, in recording the 
proceedings of the committee on October 28th, “to furnish the following 
pamphlets for the use of the Reading Room 1. ‘ The Country without 
a Government.’ . 2. ‘What has the Duke of Wellington gained by the 
Dissolution ? ’ 3. ‘ The Duke of Wellington and the Whigs.’ 4. ‘ Government 
without Whigs,' 5. ‘ The Result of the General Election.' 6. ‘ Obser- 
vations on Two Pamphlets attributed to Mr. Brougham.' 7. ‘Reply 
to “What has the Duke,” etc.’ 8. ‘Cuthbert Rippon’s Letter to the 
King.'” 

Another purchase is of more interest to the biographer, because it 
suggests that Mr. Gladstone was already contemplating a problem which 
probably occupied his attention more continuously than any other in 
the course of his long life. On June 3rd, in private business, he 
supported a motion “That Coleridge on the connection between Church 
and State be purchased.” This was the book that first attracted his 
attention to ecclesiastical polity. Some years later, when, as editor of 
the British Critic j Newman asked Hope-Scott to review Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Church and State,” Hope-Scott replied (March 1st, 1839); “What with 
weaker health than I could wish, and more occupations than I ought to 
have undertaken, I fear that it would be impossible for me to provide 
you with such a review of Gladstone as I might, with greater strength 
and more leisure, have been capable of. Still, however, I adhere to my 
willingness to give any assistance in my power to any other person who 
may undertake it. No one, 1 think, should do so without having read 
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Coleridge’s “ Church and State **— a work which has evidently hrid a great 
deal to do with Gladstone's fundamental ideas of the subject, and to 
which I am disposed to impute at least on© of his views from which-d 
dissent.” 

On November 18th, 1830, . Gladstone t<x>k the chair for the first time, 
J. E. Lyall, of Balliol, afterwards Advocate-General of Bengal, succeeding 
him as secretary. The motion chosen for debate was “ That 
Free Trade is essential to the prosperity of the country,” A Free 
so that Mr. Gladstone was presiding over a debate on the Trade Detete. 
very subject which fifteen years later served him as a 
stepping-stone from Toryism to Peelism. 

Mr. Gladstone himself, in a letter to the Gloucestershire Standard^ 
written on January 9th, 1880, described 
^himself as a supporter of Huskisson’s 
Free Trade policy even before he came 
up to Oxford. An import duty of 30 
per cent, on French goods had just 
been substituted for absolute prohibi- 
tion, “and it is in my recollection,” 
wrote Mr. Gladstone, “ that there was 
a keener detestation of Mr. Huskisson, 
and a more violent passion roused 
against him, in consequence of that 
mild, initial measure, than ever was 
associated in the Protectionists* camp 
with the career of Cobden and Bright.” 

As was mentioned in Chapter I., he 
had been taken to see over a silk manu- 
factory in Macclesfield, “ and they pro- 
duced the English silk handkerchief 
which they were in the habit of 
making, and which they thought it so 
cruel to be competed with by the silk 
handkerciiiefs of France .... and 
what I thought when they showed 
me those handkerchiefs was, How de- 
testable they really are, and what in the world can be the object of 
the policy of coaxing, nursing, coddling up manufactures to produce goods 
such as those, which you ouglxt to be ashamed of exhibiting ? ” 

We do not, however, know anything of his opinions upon the question 
at Oxford; and he certainly did not for a long time draw out his Free 
Trade principles to their legitimate conclusions with the logical rigour 
which he applied in reasoning from his ecclesiastical premises. But the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was not allowed -to be on the same plan© as the 
reduction or abolition of minor duties; and more than a decade elapsed 
before Sir Robert Pef 1 began to educate himself and the less unenlightened 
of his followers out of the belief that the British Constitution must stand 
or fall with a law which starved the people in the problematic interests 
of the landed proprietors. 

Meanwhile the Union Society could not always pursue the even tenor 
of its way. At the next meeting “the proctor, Mr. Churton, entered the 
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and requested the society to disperse immediately, in cops^uence 
pf the disturbed state of the city; whereupon the President adjou^med 

the Society until three ojclock on 
the following day, when it again 
met and resumed the debate.” 

The increase in the membership 
of the club, and in the attend- 
ance at the de- 
bates, during the p*j|<|oininance of 
Gladstonian era is Bton and Clulst 
remarkable. The 
influence of Eton 
and Christ Church was predomi- 
nant ; but it was the predomi- 
nance of superior talent, like that 
of the Wykehamists in the period 
which succeeded. One of the 
earliest presidents, Dr. ^mrnford, 
the late Bishop of Chichester, 
once rightly claimed have 

helped to lay the foundation 
Avisely and Avell : — 

“Xtere was then great separation be- 
tween colleges, there were many jealousies, 
there was much exclusiveness. But no 
man properly qualified, so far as I know, 
in those early days was rejected when he 
aspired to the dignity of president, even 
though he did not belong to the larger 
and more influential colleges.” 

F. D. Maurice of Exeter spoke 
once during Mr. Gladstone's presidency, but his interests 
belonged rather to the smaller circle of the “ Weg.” The “The Weg.*» 
following extract from a letter to the present writer 
from an old friend and contemporary of Mr. Gladstone is of general 
interest : 

“ There was an Essay Society at Oxford before we took our degrees, of which Gladstone 
was an important member. As regards W. E. G., the point of interest to me at O^fiford 
was that he introduced to the Essay Society Mr. Maurice, one of whose sisters had been 
a' governess in his family. Maurice was a new power among us, and my most influential 
friend all his life— I mean as to thought and religion, not politics. He made S. T. C. my 
Pope. I think Gladstone thought Coleridge too vague. My chief friends were Maurice, 
Bruce, Harrison, afterwards archdeacon, and some young Fellows of Oriel, Balllol, and 
Exeter.” 

Maurice had not come up in a very genial state of«mind, for he wrote 
in December, 1829, of ‘‘ the mere barren orthodoxy which, from all I can 
hear, is characteristic of Oxford.” « 

On February 3rd, 1831, Gladstone and Roundell Palmer supported a 
motion “That the Westminster Review be discontinued,” an amazing 
proposal which was carried by a majority of aix, in spite of the 
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oppositicai cl* the president ^ruce), two Aclands, and Doyle. A , few 
months Inter Gladstone frustrated an attempt by Lowe to induce" the 
society once more to take in this organ of the philo- 
sophic Radicals (April 21st). And the society did not The Wsstmliister 
begin to subscribe again for the Review until the fol- 
lowing year. 

On February 16th Tait, Gaskell, and Gladstone opposed a motion that 
the Catholic Relief Bill has not by its results justified the expectations 
which were held out by its supporters.” B\it as we have 
nO record o# his si>eech or of the arguments which were Catholic Ertlef. 
used, it is ^fey no means certain that Gladstone adopted 
a Liberal attitude on this occasion. It was in this month that Peel was 
thrown out on standing for re-election at Oxford. Gladstone appears to 
have taken no part In the contest. In all probability he followed the 
lead of Newman, then tutor of Oriel, and one of the most influential 
Churchmen, who agreed with the principle of Emancipation, but objected 
to Peel’s sudden conversion as an act of discourtesy to the University 
which he represented. It is curious that a University which zealously 
opposed^ i^every Re- 


form movement 
should'^nave insisted 
on its own member 
being a democratic 
delegate, w^hose 
opinions and votes 
should be a mere I'e- 
flection of the narioW' 
and reactionary spirit 
of his^^constituents. 

On the day of the 
Catholic debate 
Robert Lowe, of Uni- 
versity College, was 
elected a member of 
the society. He may 
not have been pre- 
sent, however, though 
his statement in a 
Chapter of Auto- 
biogl*aphy” that the 
first" ^eech which he 
heard Gladstone 
make was in the fol- 
lowing June is obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Meanwhile the 
long agitation for Re-” 
form had at lengthy 
received official re- 
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wh^ll met in October, 1880. This circumstance, however, dM not at once 
force itsidf upon the attention ^ the Duke of Wellington^ whose ^speech 
^ in the debate upon the address of November 2nd Centains 

Parliamentary a political declaration as remarkable, considering the con- 
Reform. ditions, as any ever delivered by a military 

was fully convinced,” he said, “ that the countrjr possessed 
at the present moment a Legislature which answered all the good 
purposes of legislation, and this to a greater degree than any Legis- 
lature ever had answered in any country whatever.” He would go 
further and say that it possessed “the full and entire confidence” of . 
the country, because “it contained a large body of the property of 
the country!’ and was under “the preponderating infiuence” of the 
landed interests. Within a fortnight Earl Grey was in office at the 
head of a Whig Government pledged to Parliamentary Reform. A 
committee was appointed, and on March 1st, 1831, Lord John Russell 
introduced the first Reform Bill, by which sixty rotten boroughs were' 
'-to be wholly, and forty-six partially, disfranchised. At a meeting of 
thp Union two days afterwards, Sidney Herbert moved “That a reform 
in 4the system of Parliamentary Representation will ultimately prove 
destructive of the constitution and consequently of the prosperity of 
this cotmtry**’ The motion was carried by 80 votes to 56. Roundell 
Palmer, who went one better than the Duke of Wellington, said he should 
oppose the motion “ on Tory principles,” as he considered that % reform 
which had for its object the raising and not the extension of the elective 
franchise would be a highly desirable measure. Social reform,%owever, 
was more popular; for shortly afterwards, at a debate in which Palmer 
and Lowe took part, Massie of Wadham, the first Radical president of 
the society, succeeded in carrying a rider “That the abuse of the Poor 
Laws is the cause of great distress among the labouring classes.” 

On April 28th no one could be found who was sufficiently advanced to 
condemn the conduct of the Manchester magistrates in 1819. However, 
^the spirit of party bigotry which had ejected the Westminster Review 
received a check in private business, Lyall moved “that it is no longer 
consistent with the principles of the Union Society to take in Cobbett’s 
Register^ and that it be discontinued accordingly.” Gladstone and Lowe 
, both spoke—no doubt on opposite sideg— and the Liberals managed to 
retain the Register by the narrow majority of six. 

On May 5^ Palmer* of Magdalen actually proposed that the whole 
funds of the society at that time in the hands of the treasurer be sub- 
scribed to promote the return of anti-Reform members to Parliament. 
The society met, as has been said, in Wyatt’s rooms in the High Street; 
and it is hardly suriw^ismg that in so exposed a situation the president 
found it necessary to postpone its next meeting “owing to the disturbed 
state of the town,” especially as the subject for debate was “that the 
present Ministry is incompetent to carry on the government of the 
country.” This most famous debate in the annals of the society began 
on Monday, May 16th, 1831, when Palmer of Magdalen, Doyle, and Sidney 
Herbert were opposed by Lowe, Massie and Tait^ Doyle describes an 
incident of the first night in so vivid and charming a manner that two 


* A cousin of Boundell Palmer. 
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trifling izmccU#acies , deserve to pass unnoticed, or at least uncensurl^;— 
‘‘For a ^rta^j;i number of Thursdays, the day when our debate were 
held, It had wat^h^, ; affectionately and respectfully, an ^ ••• 

old geiistleman With Snow white hair, vdio seemed to Robert Iowa 
have a regular attendant. ... I therefore 

pictured to myself that this unknown i^ersonage was an enthusiastic 
veteran donatua jam rude^ who sat watching the rising generation, to 
see if a.,i>Jlash of lightning here and there were visible among us. W^eek 
after week I kept saying to myself, There is that dear old boy again. 
How nice of him to come and investigate for himself what we are 
worth I I wish I knew who he is.” On that first evening of the Refonh 
debate the long desired information^ was Vouchsafed. “ Some earnest young 
Tory had denounced Lord Grey and his colleagues as a vile crew of 
traitors. He had hardly finished when up jumped my patriarch (it was 
the summer term, with the boat races in full force), and in a bold and 
vigorous tone of voice took him to task thus The honourable gentle- 
man has called his Majesty’s Ministers a crew. We accept the omen, 
crew they are; and with Lord Grey for stroke, Lord Brougham |pr 
cox,* and the whole people of England hallooing on the banks, linpan 
tell the . honourable gentleman they are pretty sure of winning the 
race.’” Even those who remember the brilliant speeches in which “Bob 
Lowe” opposed the Reform Bills of 1866 and 1867 will agree that this 
imdergr^uate sally was not unworthy of his later reputation. “Down 
he sat,” continues Doyle, “loudly and deservedly applauded. But I— I 
fell into 4 state of bewilderment that passes description. I thought my 
respected Methuselah had suddenly gone mad. On recovering myself, how- 
ever, I made inquiries, and soon discovered that I had been revering as an 
ancient sage the famous white-headed boy, Bob Lowe, now flourishing as 
Lord Sherbrooke.” This is the first of a series of excellent Oxford stories 
which nature, powerfully assisted by ingenuity and imagination, has been 
able to produce by the combination of white hair and short sight. 

The meeting was adjourned to Tuesday, when Roundell Palmer re- 
opened the debate for the Tories, and was backed by the Earl of 
Lincoln. Lincoln’s oratorical support was of little value, however, if we 
may accept the verdict of Palmer, then Lord Selborne, given in 1878,. 
upon “the late” Duke of Newcastle: “certainly the worst speaker I 
ever remember in the society, and therefore the best example of the 
good the society does; for he lived to be a good and useful speaker.” 
It will be seen later that Lincoln, though himself no speaker, could 
appreciate the gift in others. 

Milnes Gaskell, who had been gradually veering round from the High 
Toryism of Gladstone, spoke for the opposition. Then Gladstone rose. 
Wishirig, as he afterwards said, to express his views more forcibly thaui 
in the words of the motion, and perhaps dissatisfied with the concise- 
ness and economy of its diction, he moved the following rider:— 

“That the Ministry hoa unwisely introduced, and most unscrupulously forwarded a. 
measure which threatens not only to change the form of our Government, but ulti- 
mately to break up the v^ry foundations of social order, as well as materially to forward 
the views of those who are pursuing this project throughout the civilised worlds” 

* Boyle gives “steerer,” which is weak, but may be right, as “cox” is very modem* 
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It was now ne^y half-pai^ eleven ; and as the oriitops were not yet 
^ satiated^ the debate Was Adjourned till Thursday, May l^th, when the 
division at last took place, afte^ st>eeehes by Bru^ Elgin), Lyall, 

and others ; for the motion and rider, 94 ; against, ^ ; "majority, 56. 

.Py the unanimous consent of all contempoi^4rifes, whether friendly, 
indifferent, or hostile, Mr, Gladstone was easily pre-eminent among the 
brilliant speakers who then adorned the Oxford Union Society. “As 
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soon as he dawned on the Union he took the first place.” Said another, 
who attained the Lord Chancellorship : “ In those days to which 
men of my generation look back, there Tvas one pre- 
Mr. Gladatone'B eminent above all -a man who seemed even then to j^omise 
Place in the Union, to be equal to the greatest men who ever adorned the 
senate with their eloquence — a man hot behind Pitt or 
Canning, and that man was Mr. Gladstone; . . . and when I look 
back to what he was as a member and president of this society, I 
rejoice to know that we all foresaw in him the greatness which he 
has since achieved.” And if the superiority ©f Mr. Gladstone to 
other speakers was admitted, the first place among his speeches was 
accorded with equal unanimity to this triiunphant onslaught upon the 
cause of Reform. “The great oratorical event of my time,” says Doyle, 
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‘*was Mr, Gladstone’s speech ap^ainst the first Reform Bill; I may 
add that the debate as a whole, being the outgrowth of a genuine 
passion, and an excitement > hared by all, was bettor than 
the average. Most of the speakers rose more or less above His Pinast ** 
their ordinary level, but* when Mr. Gladstone snt down, we speech, 
all of iis felt that ai% epoch in oiir lives had occurred.” ; ; 

He goes on to say, “ it certainly was the finest speech of his I ever 
heard,” a remarkable testimony to Mr. (Gladstone’s early oratory, even 
when Doyle adds the qualification that he fiever heard him at his best. 
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To the same writer Ave oAve one brief but delightful reminiscence of the 
speech itself 

“InHhe debate on the first Reform Bill <at the Union), Mr. Gladstone attacked the 
Whigs for their administrative incapiicity. At that period he was not much disposed 
to make much allowance for Liberal weaknesses and vacillations. Hr therefore enu- 
merated a lot of trumpery failures in succession, always driving the imputation home 

with this galling questiop— ‘ If they cannot say the , the whole , and nothing but 

the , how dare they thrust upon the people of England, as if it were a chapter out of 

their infaUible Whig Khoran, the Bill, the whole Bill-and nothing but the BiU?’ 
One of these reiterated formulas was the barilla duty, the whole barilla duty, and 
nothing but the barilla duty— in the fixing of which some hitch, I suppose, had taken 
place. Stephen Denison, then a young undergraduate of Balliol an4 one of Manning's 
I 
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most devoted vassals, puzzled himself— and small blame to him— over this expression, 
new and strange to a boy. Accordingly, in all humbleness, he sought out his pope, and 
asked him for an explanation of the unknown word. ‘Dear me,’ replied Manning <thls 
at* least is the tradition), ‘not know what “barilla” means I will explain it to you at 
once. You see, in commerce there are two methods of proceeding. At one time you 
load your ship with a particular commodity such as tea, wine, or tobacco; at other 
times you select a variety of articles suitable for the’ port of destination, and in the 
language of trade we denominate this latter operation barilla.’” 


There is no harm in completing the story or legend, especially in 
view of an unfortunate remark which Cardinal Manning once droi^ped 
^ to his biographer: “Mr. Gladstone’s geese are all swans.” 

Gladstone and After this instruction, Stephen Denison went his way 
imi)ressed more profoundly than ever by the intellectual 
greatness of his pope; “but in a week or so he found 
that barilla meant burnt seaweed, or its equivalent, and his faith in 
Manning’s infallibility was no longer the same.” It would be impertinent 
to assert that Denison’s swan turned out to be a goose ; but certainly 
the explanation and the remark, even though the one were a incie joke, 
and the other partially true, indicate a certain deficiency in Manning’s 
conception of the duties of both patron and friend. It may be doubted 
whether Manning, the keenest of politicians, could ever quite forgive 
Gladstone for superseding and eclipsing him at the Union. Nevertheless 
we have it on Mr. Gladstone’s authority that no one else was so intimate 
with Mfinning in his Anglican days. But their friendship was on a narrow 
basis. In 1851, “on Manning becoming a Roman Catholic, our friendship 
died a natural death, for outside of the Anglican Church and its concerns 
we had no ideas or interests in common,” 

Mr. Doyle, like Archbishop Tait, never changed his opinions. The Union 
condemned her Majesty’s Ministers by a large majority, in spite of Lowe’s 
omen ; “ and I for one, if the thing were to be done over again, should vote 
against them now with as much zeal as Mr. Gladstone and I voted against 
them then, and I should expect Lord Sherbrooke to vote with me instead 
of with Mr. Gladstone, seeing that he has grown wiser as well as older.” 

But the majority of his countrymen will not regret that 
nisraeU'B Taunt. Mr. Gladstone did not keep his eyes closed to the light, 
or having opened them, did not close them again. The 
minority may chuckle, if they can, over Mr. Disraeli’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the Reform Bill of 1866, when he taunted his great 
rival with his rider— quoting it incorrectly—in the Oxford Union debate 

“The other day I was looking over the records of a celebrated Assembly— I will not 
say as celebrated as the House of Commons, though unquestionably men as illustrious 
as any that ever figured in the House of Commons belonged to it— and the period was 
one similar to the present. The time was when the great Reform Bill was introduced 
in, 1831. The country then was greatly agitated. On the 10th May, 1831, at Wyatt’s 
rooms— I am sure hon. membeis opposite will remember Wyatt’s rooms and the Oxford 
Union— the Parliamentary Reform Bill was before the Union, and an ardent member, 
Mr. Knatchbull, moved the following resolution with regard to it: ‘That the present 
Ministry is incompetent to carry on the government of the coigitry.’ It was supported— 
one remembers it almost with a sigh— by Mr, Sidney Herbert, and the debate was 
adjourned. But there was a member of the Union who was yot satisfied with the bold 
expression of opinion of Mr. Knatchbull, and who next day moved a rider to the resolu- 
tion, and that rider was in these terms 

“‘That the Ministry has unwisely introduced and most unsox^pulously forwarded a 
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measure wliich threatens not only to change the form of our goyemment* but ultimately 
to break up the very foundations of social order, as well as materially to forward tlie viows» 
of those who press these projects througfiout the civilised world.’ ••• 

I shall be perfectly willing to take that amendment instead of the one now moved by 
the noble lord. The atnendment as I have read it was moved by Mr. William Gladstone 
of Christ Church [‘ Oh, Oh *]. The utterances of hon. Members prove what I say — how 
difficult it is to devise an amendment that will please everybody.” 

But tho score was purchased dearly; for on the next day (April 28th, 
1866), in a speech which justly ranks ann)ng the noblest specimens of 
British oratory, Mr. Gladstone dealt as follows n ith this belated charge 
of political inconsistency 

“ The right hon. gentleman, secure, i suppose, in the recollection of his own consistency, 
has taunted me with the political errors of my boyhood. When he addressed the hon. 
member for W’estminster, he showed his magnanimity by declaring 
that he would not take the philosopher to task for what he wrote in, t>. i 
twenty-five years ago; but wlicn he caught one who, thirty-six years ® 
ago, just emerged from boyhood, and still an undergraduate at 
Oxford, had expressed an opinion, adverse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which he has so 
long and bitterly repented, then the right hon. gentleman could not resist the temptation 
that offered itself to his appetite for effect. He, a Parliamentary champion of twenty years* 
standing, and the leader, as he informs us to-night, of tlie Tory party, is so ignorant of 
the House of Commons, or so simple in the structure of his mind, that he positively 
thought he would obtain a Parliamentary advantage by exhibiting me as an opponent 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. As the right hon. gentleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit 
myself. What he has stated is true. I deeply regret it ; but I was bred under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning: every influence connected wnth that name governed the 
politics of my childhood and of my youth. With Canning I rejoiced in the removal of 
religious disabilities, and in the character which he gave to our policy abroad; with 
Canning I rejoiced in the opening which he made towards the establishment of free 
coijimercial interchanges between nations ; with Canning, and under the shadow of 
that great name, and under the shadow of that yet more venerable name of Burke, I 
grant, my youthful mind and imagination were impressed with the same idle and futile fears 
which still bewilder and distract the mature mind of the right hon. gentleman. I had 
conceived that fear and alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days of my undergraduate 
career at Oxford which the right hon. gentleman now feels ; and the only difference between 
us is this— I thank him for bringing it out— that, having those views, I moved the 
Oxford Union Debating Society to express them clearly, plainly, forcibly, in downright 
English, while the right hon. gentleman does not dare to tell the nation what ft is 
that he really thinks, and is content to skulk under the shelter of the meaningless 
amendment which is proposed by the noble lord. And now, Sir, I quit the right hon. 
gentleman. I leave him to his reflections, and I envy him not one particle of the 
polemical advantage which he has gained by his discreet reference to the proceedings 
of the Oxford Union Debating Society in the year' of grace 1831.” 

Charles Wordsworth, writing to his brother Christopher on the 24th 
April, 1831, after speaking of Gladstone’s speech as “the most splendid 
out and out that was ever heard in our Society,” assures him that “the 
Oxford Union will yet save the country”— a prophecy which was not to 
be fulfilled immediately, or in the sense in which it was uttered. Words- 
worth could not conceive speeches “more eloquent or more powerful in 
argiunent than both Bruce’s and Gladstone’s. The other side,” he added 
very unfairly, “possess no aristocracy either of rank or talent*” Mr. 
Gladstone, in a lettei; to the Standard^ signed “Alumnus,” in which he gave 
an account of the debate, took the same line, but avoided discourtesy to 
his opponents in a characteristic sentence: “Tour readers will perhaps be 
pleased, though not surprised, to learn that in so far at least as Oxford 
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is concerned the rising generation promise in no degree to fall short of 
» their seniors. The division was striking enough, but the proportion of 
pftpsoijs distinguished in the University was even greater than the figures 
indicated.” The last portion of this letter is interesting 
tJiiiverslties and because Mr. Gladstone anticipat.es as it were and provides 
Political Questions, possible answer to the criticism which he levelled at his 
youthful prejudices in the speech of 1866, which we have 
just quoted. The Union Society, he argues, is not more illiberal than the 
University. But as that might possibly be deemed faint praise, he 

proceeds 

“It is doubtless true that there are many in the present day who conceive, and 
assume as an indisputable truth, that the members of our Universities are neither com- 
petent to form, nor entitled to pronounce, any opinion on any political question. Still 
there are others who conceive the circumstances under which our youth are educated 
here,' by no means such as to impose this total disqualification. If on the one hand, 
they are denounced as expectant and reversionary corruptionists, on the other hand it 
may [be] observed that their period of life, warmth of feeling, and want of experience 
render them peculiarly liable to be led away by those seductive and fascinating phan- 
toms which have lately been presented with such fatal eflect to the view of the English 
populace. The very spirit of opposition to authority might perhaps be deemed, by an 
impartial person, a consideration proving them rather liable to err against than for 
existing institutions. As far as their studies, and the eflect produced by them on their 
mind, are concerned, I know not whether the stimulating food of the daily press, which 
forms the ordinary diet of reformers, be more sound or more wholesome aliment than 
that study of philosophic history, and that rigorous adherence and attention to princi- 
ples, for which Oxford has long been, and is at this moment, so peculiarly and so 
honourably distinguished. Long may their studies flourish and these results continue to 
issue from them!” 

Sir Francis Doyle describes Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Disraeli as “an 
apology for having been unfortunately too well educated.” A truer, if 
less epigrammatic, account will be found in Mr. Gladstone’s own “ Chapter 
of Autobiography.” It was surely no slight to academic learning, no 
disparagement of Aristotle and Thucydides, of Burke and Canning, to 
rejoice at having escaped, as they escaped, and as every great man must 
escape, from the tyranny of dogmas whoso acceptance forms a necessary 
part of the prelude to life, as their rejection or modification is essential 
to its perfect development. To insist on a rigorous political consistency 
is to insist on political stagnation. We may deplore “the relative 
deficiency in foresight ” shown by Sm Robert Peel in reference to Emanci- 
pation, Reform, and Corn Law Repeal, we may pity the contortions of 
the trimmer and scowl upon the easy maxims of the opportunist; but 
the student of politics and the critic of statesmen will abandon “the 
hopeless attempt to stereotype the minds of men and fasten on their 
manhood the swaddling clothes of their infancy.” 

But in the summer of 1831 Mr. Gladstone was still in the straitest sect 
of Toryism, and the fame of his speech soon spread abroad. It was told 
how a young Whig named Alston had been so impressed that he crossed 
the fioor of the House, and actually spoke in favour of the rider on the 
third day of the debate. The effect produced by the ^speech was reported 
at Clumber by Lord Lincoln, with the result that a year later Mr. Glad- 
stone became the “carefully selected nominee” of the bigoted old Duke 
of Newcastle. 
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The last debate in which Mr. Gladstone took part, of a society from 
^which he had received only less distinction than he had conferred, 
turned upon the question of Negro Emancipation. On the 
JUr. GhKdstone’B 2nd of June, 1831, it was moved “That while all due pre- 
Last Uam Deb&td. caution consistent with such a measure should be taken, 
the negroes in the West Indies should be emancipated 
without delay.” Mr. Gladstone submitted an amendment which, con- 
sidering that his father was a slave-owner, must be regarded as moderate 
and even liberal 

“That legislative enactments ought to be made, and, if it be necessary, enforced~(l> 
For better guarding the personal and civil rights of the negroes in our West India 
Colonics. (2) For the establishing of compulsory manumission. (3) For securing univer- 
sally the receiving a Christian education, under the clergy and teachers, independent of 
the planters; a measure of wliich total but gradual emancipation will be the natural 
consequence, as it was of a similar procedure in the first ages of Christianity.” 

Gladstone’s speech is alluded to by Robert Lowe in his “ Chapter of 
Autobiography ” : — 

“ As far as mere elocution went, he spoke as well as he does now in 1876. He had 
taken just as much pains with the details of his subject as he would have if he had 
been Secretary of State for the Colonies. He did not launch into commonplaces about 
the rights of man, but be proposed a well-considered and carefully-prepared sclieme of 
gradual emancipation.” 

The last political act of Mr. Gladstone’s undergraduate career at 
Oxford was the drafting of a petition to the House of Commons against 
the Reform Bill, of which notice has been taken in the preceding chapter.' 
The petition was presented on the 1st of July, 1831. On the Cth the Second 
Reform Bill passed its second reading in the new House of Commons 
by a majority of 13(5. The young gentlemen had done their best to 
stem the flowing tide. They had pulverised the Reformers in Wyatt's 
rooms. But the Reformers had risen from the dust, and were now 
having it all their own way in the country and in the House of 
Commons. 


F. W. Hirst. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A SCHOLAR. 

Decay of Classical Taste in Parliament-Influence of Canning -At. Eton and Oxford- 
Appointed an Examiner at Eton— Collaboration with Lord Lyttelton— Homeric Studies 
—An Opponent of “ Separatism The Slicing of Hector ’’—Homer’s Moral Teaching 
—Mr. Gladstone’s Interpretation of Homer— An Advocate of Classical Studies— His 
Seriousness as a Classical Scholar— Mr. Punch’s Banter— The Hellenic Element in 
Civilisation— Attitude towards the Universities— Oxford and Cambridge as a Nursery 
for Statesmen— Studies in Italian Literature : Dante and Leopardi— Translating 
Horace. 

T he innate conservatism which, as his biograi)hers tell ns, and as 
indeed any observer who can look deeper than political shibboleths 
extend may see for himself, was an essential characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mental constitution, is nowhere more apparent than in his 
attitude towards literary and more especially classical studies. It was 
nearly twenty years before his death that a well-known political 
journalist, writing of him, used these w^ords 

“Mr. Gladstone is described as ‘a statesman and man of letters.* All the world 
recognises him as the first, and he has a very fair claim to be considered the second. 
In a real, though perhaps not very broad sense of the word, Mr. Gladstone is a man 
of letters, and within the limits he has chosen, his devotion to literature is intense. 
Within the circle of humane letters, perhaps poetry has had the greatest charms for 
him, and Homer above aH other poets.” 

This is true so far as it goes; but Homer by no means exhausts the field 
of Mr. Gladstone’s literary interests. The number of Englishmen who 
have a more minute knowledge of Dante than he had might probably be 
counted on the fingers ; nor indeed was any period of Italian literatture 
unfamiliar to him. With Virgil and with Horace lie had the intimate 
and affectionate acquaintance befitting an old Etonian ; and it was but a 
little while before his death that he signalised his final release from more 
than sixty years of political labour by publishing a translation of Horace’s 
Odes, an exercise perhaps more in favour in his younger days than in 
these. Any account of Mr. Gladstone’s career which should fail to consider 
this side of his activity would indeed be hopelessly incomplete. 

Of course, the fashion of the day is to regard the classics as at best 
useful exercises for such young people as have a bent that 
way ; they are no longer held, as they were even fifty Decay of 
years ago, to be the essential part of all higher education, Classical Taste, 
still less as an accomplishment wdiich every cultivated 
gentleman' must jDossess, and which those who did not possess it might 
at least be expected to respect and admire. Even up to a generation 
ago, it was quite usual for leading statesmen to occupy their leisure in 
classical translations and cultivated exercises of a similar kind. Lord 
Derby, the “Rupert of debate,” and a sportsman in Parliament and out- 
side it, translated the “ Iliad ” into verse, and was capable, as all who heard 
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him admit the Prince of Wales to a degree at Oxford in 1863 will 
allow, of beautiful Latinity. Lord Carnarvon translated part of the 
‘^Odjrssey,” as well as the Aga'inetmion of iEschy^us, with the approval 
of good scholars. People still far from old age can remember the 
time when no great speech in Parliament was complete without ^ 
Latin quotation or two ; indeed, it may be suspected that a dexterously 
applied line of Virgil or Horace now and again has had its effect upon 
the fate of a measure. Everyone has heard the anecdote of a some- 
what earlier day, how a Minister quoting Horace was corrected by one 
of the Opposition ; how the former betted a guinea that his version was 
correct ; how the question was then and there referred to the Speaker ; 
and how, on his decision being given against the Minister, that gentle- 
man tossed a guinea across the floor of the house to his opponent, who, 
as he pocketed it, observed that it was the first money he had ever 
received from the Treasury bench. Sir W. Young is not known to 
fame either as a scholar or as a statesman; yet we are told that in 
the debates on the abolition of the slave-trade, he defended slavery on the 
ground of the great men that it iiad produced. If,” ho said, “ honourable 
gentlemen would look into their Macrobius, they would find that half the 
ancient philosophers had been slaves. ’ We are not concerned with Sir 
W. Young’s logic, nor even with the accairaey of his reference; but it 
would hardly have been made had not the name of Macrobius meant 
something to the speaker and to the majority of his audience. In the 
present House of Commons there may be thirty members who have 
heard of Macrobius; we can think of only two or three who can 
by any possibility be suppobod to have read him. Or, to take a 
greater name, Mr. Pox, an ardent politician, perhaps even a yet 
more ardent votary of pleasure, found time ,amid all his occu- 
pations and distractions to corresiiond on classical topics with the 
celebrated — or we shoidd perhaps rather say notorious— Gilbert Wake- 
field, who was himself, to his own cost it may be said, a man of 
other callings. The present writer was many years ago talking with a 
relative of his own, then over eighty years old, who had for more 
than sixty years led a busy life as a banker in London. The old 
gentleman mentioned that he liad just been reading, for the first time 
in his life, one of the less known Latin poets, and had found a good 
many fine things in him; in proof of which he proceeded to quote 
“off the reel” ten or a dozen lines of the author in question. 

It was amid a generation like this, saturated with classical literature, 
and thinking no ornament so befitting a public man as a tincture of 
ancient letters, that Mr. Gladstone grew up. How far 

Influence of the immediate surroundings of his home were of a 

Caanhig. character to foster any natural tendency, we do not 

know. His father, Sir John Gladstone, has the reputa- 
tion rather of a vigorous and upright man of business than of one 
interested in scholarship or letters; and the same would probably be 
true of most of those with whom he came in daily contact. There 
was, however, one not infrequent visitor to his Other’s house whose 
infiuence must undoubtedly have stimulated any literary or scholarly 
tastes which the boy possessed. It w^as in 1812, ' before William 
Gladstone had left the nursery, that a section of the electors of 
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Liverpool invited George Canning to represent them in Parliament. The 
resolution embodying theii* wish was moved by Sir (then Mr.) John . 
Gladstone; and anotl^r writer has shown that throughout the ten^yeafe 
during which Canning was member for Liverpool, Mr. Gladstone was 
iHbis le^Kling supporter. 



GEORGE CANNING. 
{From the Portrait hy Maurin.) 


When Canning ceased to represent Liverpool, William Gladstone was 
an Eton boy. One would like to think — ^and though, so far as we know, 
no direct evidence on the matter exists, it seems not improbable — that 
his intimacy with the most brilliant of old Etonians had some share in 
determining Mr. John Gladstone’s choice of a school for his sons. It 
was a long journey from Liverpool to Eton in those days, and one 
would imagine that some special inducement would be needed to per- 
suade a Liverpool merchant to pass by all nearer places of education 
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in fa,vour of one so remote, with which he had no special connection. 
However this may be, the fact that Canning went for a great deal in 
the fprming of the future statesman’s mind restj on the best of all 
evidence, as has been shown in the preceding chapter.* 

Now Canning was not only a statesman. Like the eminent persons, 
already mentioned, and many another of that and the previous age, he 
was a man of letters and a scholar. At Eton and at Oxford he had 
been one of the most brilliant lads of his day. It was a day when 
clever boys, nowhere more than at Eton, learnt to handle the classical 
languages, especially Latin, almost as though they were living. They 
read, too, more wddely than is common in these days, even among x>ro- 
fessed scholars ; and as we have said, they retained the habit in later 
life. Almost without exception the statesmen of this century who have 
retained their scholarship have been Etonians. 

At Eton Mr. Gladstone seems to have been noted rather as a hard- 
working than as a brilliant boy, so far as his school-work went; though 
he gained a reputation as an able translator from the classics. At 
Oxford as at Eton, his associates were those distinguished for in- 
tellectual pursuits and steady habits, and among them he took the 
lead. The accounts of contemporaries teem with testimonies to his 
influence. We find him organising an Essay Society, making speeches— 
not always, as we have seen, forgotten in after days— on the Tory side 
at the Union, and at the same time reading steadily both classics 
and mathematics to such good effect that he closed his University 
career with the highest honour which the University then had to offer, 
a double first-class. 

During the earlier years of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary life, though 
he does not seem to have written as freely as in the later years on 
subjects connected with literature and scholarship, these interests were 
by no means laid aside. We are told that his constant companions were 
Homer and Dante ; and it is clear that he must have, as the phrase is, 
•‘kept up his classics,” for in 1840 he was invited to act as examiner 
for the Newcastle Scholarship at Eton. This prize, 

Appointed an which was founded just after Mr. Gladstone left the school. 
Examiner at Eton. Xiy the same Duke of Newcastle under whose auspices 
he had entered Parliament, has over since been the 
“blue ribbon” of Eton scholarship, and the boy who wins it seldom 
fails, when he passes on to the University, to take a high place among 
the classical students of his year. Obviously, therefore, the task of 
adjudging it cannot be committed to one who has allowed his classical 
lore to grow rusty. Mr. Gladstone’s colleague in this work was the late 
Lord Lyttelton, one of the finest scholars of his day, who had a few 
years before been at the head of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. 
The two examiners were brothers-in-law, and this was not the last 
time tfcat their names were associated in the bond of a common love 
for ancient literature. Twenty years later they participated in a volume 
of “Translations” into and from various languages. Lord Lyttelton’s, 
which all belong to the former group, show unqijestionably the finer 
scholarship and the more intimate grasp of Greek and Latin diction; 

♦ See pp. 77-78, 131, etc. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s testify to a wider range of reading. The renderings 
from Italian and German are all in his portion of the book ; and they 
serve to show that befpre he had long left the University— for most of** 
the pieces, though not published till 1801, date from the ‘‘thirties”— 
Dante and Schiller were as familiar to him as Homer and Horace. One 
of his translations from the Italian poet may be given, as the book is 
now scarce, and many readers may not have access to it. Those who 
know the original lines in the third canto of the “Paradise” will re- 
cognise the fidelity of the version, all the more remarkable from the 
additional burden which the translator has put ou himself through, 
adherence to the somewhat complicated measure of the original. 

“Love by his virtue, Brother, hath appeased 
Our several wills; he causeth us to will 
But what we have, all other longings cased. 

Did we desire a region loftier still. 

Such our desire were dissonant from His, 

Who bade us each our several stations fill : 

A thing impossible in these spheres of bliss. 

If whoso dwelleth here, in Love alone 
Must dwell, and if Love’s nature well thou wis. 

Within the will Divine to set our own 
Is of the essence of this Being blest, 

For that our wills to one with His be grown. 

So, as we stand throughout the realms of rest, 

From stage to stage, our pleasure is the King’s, 

Whoso will our will informs, by Him imprest. 

In His Will is our peace. To this all things 
By Him created, or by Nature made. 

As to a central sea, self-motion brings.” 

Here again is a spirited and on the whole wonderfully faithful 
rendering of a famous Homeric simile 

“ As when the billows gather fast 
With slow and sullen roar. 

Beneath the keen north-western blast, 

Against the sounding shore: 

First far at sea it rears its crest, 

Then bursts upon the beach. 

Or with proud arch and swelling breast, 

Where headlands outward reach, 

It smites their strength, and bellowing flings 
Its silver foam afar; 

So, stem and thick, the Danaan kings 
And soldiers marched to war.” 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to the joint work is a rendering 
into rhymed Latin verse of the famous hymn “Rock of Ages, cleft for 
me,” in which he has aimed, not unsuccessfully, at catching the manner 
of the mediaeval hymn-writers. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first appearance in print on a largo scale as a 
classical student was , in 1868, when he published his work called 
“Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age.” This was followed, eleven 
years later, by “Juvent^ Mundi: the Gods and Men of the Heroic 
Age,” in which, as he tells his rjeaders, the greater part of the results 
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arrived at in the earlier work are embodied, though with considerable 
modifications due to more extended reading. It is interesting to note that 
’*• . when this work appeared, its author had just become Prime 

Homeric studlee. Minister for the first time. It did not exhaust his activity 
in this line. In 1870 appeared “ Homeric Synchronism ; an 
Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer,” in which a good deal of 
use was made of recent researches into ancient Egyptian history. The 
connection of ancient Greek customs, domestic and religious, with the East, 
and the attempt to distinguish between such as formed a part of 
primitive Hellenic culture, and those which were introduced from Western 
Asia through the agency of later intercourse with traders and others 
belonging to the scientific family of mankind, more especially the 
Phoenicians, is another branch of Homeric study which appears always 
to have interested Mr. Gladstone. Some of his conclusions in regard to 
it will be found in an article contributed by him to the Nineteenth 
Century in 1889, entitled “Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca.” Here, as in 
everything else which Mr. Gladstone wrote on these matters, the 
reader finds evidence of study ranging over an amazingly wide field, as 
well as, no doubt, of a cei'tain tendency to build up far-reaching con- 
clusions on inferences whi(*li themselves rest upon a substructure of 
established fact somewhat precariously combined with conjecture, but 
Avithal of a buoyant enthusiasm for the whole subject, not only 
stimulating in itself, but astounding in an aged man, not yet dis-' 
entangled from the duties and anxieties of a leading political position. 

With two exceptions, “Homeric Synchronism” was the last volume 
published by Mr. Gladstone on Homeric matters. Of these the best 
known, small but packed with matter, is the “ Homeric Primer,” 
published in 1878; a date at which the veteran statesman, though 
not in office, and nominally only one of the rank and file of the 
Opposition, was, as all the world knows, very much in the forefront of 
the battle. This little book, which forms one of the series of Literature 
and History Primers, edited by the late Mr. J. R. Green, is in some 
ways the most remarkable of its author’s productions. It represents the 
study of some fifty years compressed into a small compass, and set out 
in clear and popular language, so that it may be read with interest and 
profit even by those who cannot read a letter of Greek, so only that 
they have that love of literature which is irresxjective of age or language. 

Mr. Gladstone looks at Homer — one cannot but speak of “Homer” 
as an individual, whatever learned men may have to say about the 
composite character of the poems which bear his name—he looks at 
Homer as Horace did long ago. Homer is for him not merely the 
master of resounding verse, the recorder of ancient customs, the store- 
house of ancient mythology, but he is also the almost inspired sage who 
teaches 

“ What’s fair, what foul, how wise men act, how fools, 

Better than all the lore of all the schools.” 

With the theory just mentioned, the professorial theory as it has 
been termed, of the origin of the Homeric poems—namely, that they are 
a combination or patchwork of a groat number of popular ballads pro- 
duced by many different authors at many differ^t periods, and pieced 
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together by an editor or edithrs a comparatively late date — Mr. 

Gladstone had, as may be' supposed, not much sympathy. Even the 

•., modified forms of it, that which makes the “iliad” and the 

/n* Opponent of “Odyssey” the work of different rtuthors, and that which 
“Separatism.” further assigns part of the Iliad” to the author of the 
“Odyssey,” were more than he was prepared to accept. 
Homer— whoever may be designated under that traditional name— is for 
him Homer, as surely as Virgil is Virgil, as Dante is Dante. A highly 

characteristic sample of his 
method of meeting “ sepa- 
ratist” theories was given in 
a paper much discussed at the 
time, called “The Slicing of 
Hector,” which was published 
ill the Ninetecnih Century for 
October, 187S. It opens thus:— 

“Tlie of moriorn me- 

chanism, as 1 am tohl, cuts a skin 
of Morocco leather ri^lit down its 
interior tissue into two skins, and 
with a loss of solidity and durability 
produces a doubled superficies of 
^ available material, genuine in a cer- 
tain sense. A like process lias been 
institutcMl by some of the distin- 
^ guisbed scholars who agree in divid- 
ing the Tfomeric poems into tw'o 
integral masses. This slicing process 
is applied to, and in part founded on, 
a bisection of many principal Homeric 
characters, each of whom is placed 
before us in a dual personality, ac- 
cording to IjLs ‘ presentment ’ in these 
segments respectively. Hector, among 
the rest, is divided into two Hectors ; 
and, us is alleged, with two differei t 
sets of attributes. The question 1 
have now to ask is whether we shall accept this dualism for Hector, or shall still be 
content to have him in the singular number.” 



MU. GLADSTONE STUDVINO AT THE llUITISH MUSEVM. 


The article is a critiei.sm of the views of Sir William Geddes of Aberdeen, 
who in a recent work liad maintained the soberer thesis of two separate 
eomponeiit parts in the “ Iliad,” assigning a large portion of the poem to a 
separate author, whom he deemed to Ije also the author of the “ Odyssey.” 
One of his arguments was based on alleged discrepancies in the presenta- 
tion of the Trojan chiefs character, Mr. Gladstone contends that these 
4Uscrepancies, such as they are, are no more than might have been 
expected from a single author divided between his desire to portray a 
noble and heroic character and his patriotic preference for the cause to 
'Which the hero was opposed. “As I take it, the composition of his 
Hector was, if not the greatest substantive feat ho had to accomplish, 
yet the greatest difficulty he had to surmount.” *He shows that Homer 
steadily keeps the Trojan Asiatic type inferior to the more robust 
European type of the Greeks. “Firmness of tissue is the prevailing 
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quality of the Achaiaii chieftains; and the want of it is the note of their 
opponents.” Yet Hector must not “as an unworthy antagonist disparage 
Achilles*'; may we not add that Homer himself shared the afPectio^i 
which every reader feels for the chivalrous hero, in spite of his faults 
more truly a gentleman than any other personage in the poem ? Homer 
has attained his end by determining that the variability wliich is in- 
separable from the Trojan type should in Hector’s case “range over the 
largest possible scale. Hence we have in him sharper and more numerous 
contrasts than in any other character of the poem. A coarseness which 
occasionally comes near brutality is united with domestic affection in which 
alone he is profound, and with a gentleness ascribed in the ‘Iliad* to 
no one but him. ... No man is more rash ; but none has a deeper 
sentiment of the future. . . . Ho could even descend to be a coward ; 
while at the very last, in the presence of a more terrible warrior, when 
driven absolutely to bay, he rose to be a perfect hero.” ; 

Whether we agree with Mr. Gladstone’s view or not, it must be admitted 
that the evidence with which ho supports it shows an extraordinarily 
minute knowledge of the text. Not an incident, not an epithet is over- 
looked which can be jjressed into the service of his argument. Mr. George 
Russell, in his biography of Mr. Gladstone published a few years ago, 
quotes some words spoken by him to the Eton boys in 1891, which very 
well set forth his attitude towards his favourite author:— 

“ You cannot really study the text of Homer without gathering fruits ; and the more 
you study him, the more you will be astonished at the multitude of lessons and the com- 
pleteness of the picture which he gives you. There is a perfect encyclopsedia of human 
character and human experience in the poems of Homer.” 

In the “Primer” mentioned above, there is a fine passage in which 
Mr. Gladstone expands his view of the moral teaching to 
be found in Homer. After pointing out “ the remarkable Homer’s Moral 
fidelity and consistency witli which the poet uses his Teaching, 
command over the sympathies of his hearers, so as to 
divert them towards good persons and good ends, and to estrange them 
from the bad,” he proceeds 

“In the very groundwork both of the Hiad and the Odyssey^ the cause of Greece 
and the cause of Ulysses, which gain the upper hand, are each the cause of right, justice, 
and the family order. Not only is this so, but in each particular case we arc impelled 
or led in such a way by the master that we like and dislike as we ought to like or dislike ; 
and, again, not only as to the main distinction between good and bad, but even as to the 
shades of each. In the Iliad Paris, Aphrodite, and Thersites, in the Odyssey the 
Suitors and the paramour Melantho, are made odious to us. There is no tampering with 
the greatest moral laws ; as far as Homer knows right, he works it out loyally into the 
tissue of his poems. The splendid gifts of Achilles and Ulysses do not inspire an un- 
discriminating admiration; we feel free to censure the savage element in the retribution 
administered to the gross offence of Agamemnon, and to question the terrible sternness, 
in some points, of the tragedy in the Ithacan palace. The splendid beauty, and even the 
gracious penitential humility, of Helen do not bewitch us into a forgetfulness that she had 
erred. Our unmixed sympathy is reserved for characters such as the grand Penelope, the 
affectionate Andromache; for Nausicaa, the flower of maidenhood; for Eumaios, the 
picture of an intelligent, feound-hearted, and devoted dependant. No small proportion of 
writers in the Christian period fail to carry our instincts of approval and disapproval to 
their proper aims with the unfailing rectitude of Homer.” 
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Experts, we believe, hold that in some of his speculations on Homeric 
matters, Mr. Gladstone is aj^t to stray somewhat too far into the regions 
of ^ fancy; or become, as Lord Tennyson put it, “a little hobby-horsicar’— 
though the poet hastened to add : “ his hobby-horse* is of the intellect and 
with n. grace.” Experts are perhaps not always very willing to allow that 
a person can know any tiling of their o^vn subject who happens to have 
some knowledge of any other ; and it must be conceded that Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathies were too wide, and his imagination, it may be, too exuberant, 
to allow him ever to become a critical or philological scholar of 
the most highly finished type. But no one can fail to find his Homeric 
enthusiasm contagious ; and traces, not very remote, of his influence may, 
we think, be found in the work of younger ‘‘ Homerologists •’ (the ^prd, 
we believe, is his. own), who would not be very ready to admit, nay, i^ho 
perhaps are not conscious of, any obligation to him. 

Be that as it may, it can hardly be denied that his survey of the Homeric 
poems as literature, his familiarity with their details, his insight into 
Homer’s method, have never been surpassed. Nor can it be doubted that 
his own public career, teaching him, in the Homeric phrase, “ to know 
the mind of many men,” must have been all to his advantage in the inter- 
pretation of that acute observer of humanity. Who, for 
His Interpretation instance, won 14 be better qualified to appreciate the 
of Homer. Homeric constitution, the council of the chiefs, the assembly 
of the people, than one who so long bore his share 
in the council of a yet mightier polity, and swayed a hundred assemblies 
with his eloquence? Sojue of the most interesting sections in ‘‘Juventus 
Mundi,” the substance of which is I’epeated in the “Primer,” de^l with 
these matters, and with the position of oratory in Homer. As showing 
the minute study which Mr. Gladstone had made of his author on the 
political and social side, a imssago may be quoted in which a topic closely 
connected with this of oratory is discussed. We give it as it appears in 
the “Primer” 

“He has completed our view of this great spring of political life [viz. oratory] by an 
ingenious contrivance, used to show that the ordinary Achaian mind worked and passed 
judgment upon all sorts of matters that were presented to the people in mass. His agent 
is Tis, or Somebody; the common thought, tlie embodied sense of the lookers-on. The 
declarations of 2^5, introduced with the formula, ‘But thus observed somebody, looking 
to his neighbour beside him,’ are invariably brief and pithy, and they are likewise always 
right. When there is a common interest of the Achaians and Trojans, the Tis appears as 
both Trojan and Achaian. There is a Tis of 0l3rmpus, and a Tis even of the dissolute 
Suitors, and he speaks exactly what, though in itself wrong, is apt from their point of view. 
Moreover this case is of interest, because it shows how deeply Homer was imbued with the 
idea of a common mind working in every community, so that his men were not stones or 
dolls, but men in very deed.” 

Surelf a bit of observation like this, showing Homer as a subtle 
interpreter of the human mind, is likely to be more effective in at- 
tracting readers to the poems than a wilderness of erudition expended 
on curiosities of grammar and dialect, or the tabulation of “ false archa- 
isms,” to prove that they were concocted by a “syndicate” centuries 
after their supposed date. What does it matter* if they were? One 
can only say, so much the better for the age which possessed men 
capable of producing and appreciating them. 
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The latest of Mr, Gladstone s works on Homeric matters appeared in 
1800, under the title “Landmarks of Homeric Study.” It is a small book, 
•and^ may almost be regarded as a syllabus or brief summary of his final 
views on the subject to which he had devoted so much study. 

This would seem an appropriate point at which to draw attention to 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards classical studies in general. In the In- 
augural Address delivered by him in 1860, as Lord Rector 
An Advocate of of the University of Edinburgh, we find this eloquently 
Classical Studies, stated. After admitting that the value of these studies is 
less immediately apparent than that of professional or 
technical education, and pointing out that nevertheless “the most dis- 
tinguished professional men bear witness in favour of a course of education 
in which to train the mind shall be the first object, and to stock it only 
the second,” he proceeds 

“ Man is to bo trained chiefly by studying and by knowing man ; and we are prepared 
for knowing man in life by learning him first in books. . . . But if man is to bo 
studied in books, he will best be studied in such books as present him to us in tho 
largest, strongest, simplest, in a word, the most typical forms. These forms are princi- 
pally found among the ancients. 

“Nor can the study of the ancients be dissociated from the study of their languages. 
There is a profound relation between thought and the investiture which it chooses for 
itself; and it is, as a general rule, most true that w'e cannot know men or nations 
unless we know their tongue. Diversity of language was, like labour, a temporal 
penalty inflicted on our race for sin ; but being, like labour, originally penal, like labour, 
it becomes, by the ordinance of God, a fertile source of blessing for those who use it 
aright. It is the instrument of thought, but it is not a blind or dead instrument, it . . . 
reacts upon and bears up the thoughts from wdiich it si>rings, and serves to take rank 
among tlio most eflectivo powers for the discipline of the mind.” 

Tho ease for “the humanities ” as against the exclusive pursuit of an 
education directed to obviously and immediattdy practical results, has 
seldom been more forcibly stated. Mr. Russell quotes from a letter, 
written in the year after those words Avere spoken, some Avords bearing 
on tho same topic : “ Tho modern European civilisation from tho Middle 
Ages downAvard is the com pound of tAA^o great factors the Christian 
religion for the soul of man, and th(3 Greek dis(dpliiie for his mind and 
intellect. . . . The materials of Avhat AA^'e call classical training . . . 
Avero advisedly and ])rovideiitially prepared in order that it might become 
. . . the complement of Christianity.” 

It Avill have been seen that Avhat distinguished Mr. Gladstone’s position 
towards classical scholarship from that of other eminent men to whom AV’^e 
have referred— the Pultcncys, tho Foxes, the Derbys, the 
HlB SariousneBs Carnarvons— AA'as the seriousness Avhich lie brought to his 

as a ciasBioai handling of it. It Avas no mere reminiscence of youth, or 
Scholar. elegant exercise, no dwersion to bo taken up in the in- 
tervals of business oi in hours of relaxation from the sterner 
<luties of life. On the contrary, it Avas alAA'^ays AAdth him ; one is tempted to 
Avouder Avhether it did not hold the first place in his interests. At any rate, 
one has only to turn over a page or two of the “Studies” or “Juventus 
Mundi ” to see that he attacks his subject from no dilettante point of 
view. He read apparently all tho literature ccJnnected with! it, and 
allowed nothing to escape him which can threw an light upon it. Thus 
when a learned German, Dr. Ohncfalsch-Riehter, produced a learned work 
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on the Antiquities of Cyprus, Mr. Gladstone was all ready to welcome it 
in a letter of four quarto pages, a fac-simile of which adorns the English 
edition of the book, and is here reproduced. It is with wonder, not 
unmixed with a little amusement, that the reader perceives the date of 
the letter to be February, 1893— that is to say, a week or two after he 
had met the new Parliament as Premier for the fourth time, at the age of 
eighty-three, and having on his hands perhaps the most anxious measure 
for which he had in his whole career been responsible. 

Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to Homer had, of course, been in its time 
the subject of good-humoured banter. In the early ’seventies— that is, 
during the latter of his first tenure of the Premiei*- 

Mr. Punch’s ship— Mr. Punch was remarkably Homeric. No one can 

Banter. have forgotten Sir John Tenniel’s delightful cartoon, “A 

Deplorable Sceptic.” Mr. Lowe, himself a fine classical 
scholar, but one whoso manners had not exactly been softened by the 
cultivation of the literature of antiquity, had, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, been appealed to for a grant from the public funds in aid 
of a proposed exploration of the x>lain of Troy, and had met the appeal 
with a somewhat contemptuous refusal. The cartoon represents the two 
statesmen in the charactcT*s of Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig over their tea, 
and the legend runs as follows : 

Sot/irey Gamp, “Quite right to refuge the money, my precious Bobsey, but I was sorry 
to read your languidge to that dear Lord Stanhope about Troy, and Achilles, and ’Orner, 
which It’s well beknown I studies ’im day and night.” 

Bobsey Prig. “ Bother your ’Omers, and your Achilleses, and your Troys I I don’t 
believe as there was ever no such persons ! ” 

The cynical half-smile of one gossix), the open-mouthed horror of the 
other, are inimitably portrayed. 

A few months earlier Mr. Gladstone is found lamenting that — 

“ Each hour of the day some fresh duty elicits ; 

The world little recks of their jading amount; 

My readings of Homer come seldom, like visits 
Of angels. Their sum on my fingers I count. 

“ The last time I looked into Homer, I read it 
How Atlas the Prudent, as deep as the sea. 

Bears the world on his shoulders. And this, on my credit, 

I think ‘my friend Homer’ intended for me.” 

Another cartoon is somewhat more serious in tone. The Prime Minister 
has fallen asleep in his chair, his Homer beside him. The ghost of the 

right) of the Gorgon in Homer Is in the Underworld of the Eleventh Odyssey which is 
as I conceive altogether exotic, that is to say, Phoenician, in its character. 

“ I could wish that this letter were more worthy of its occasion ; but you will I am 
sure excuse its insufficiency on account of the circumstances under which it is written. I 
have the honour to remain, 

“Dear Sir, 

“ Your very faithful and obedient 

“W. B. Gladstone. 

take the liberty of enclosing a recent paper of my own, soipewhat slight in its 
texture, which has certain points of relation with your work.” 
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bard rises, and pointing to some disorderly mob of strikers and others in 
the distance — Mr. Punch went through a phase of somewhat nervous Con- 
servatism in social matters a quarter of a century ago — quotes V 
Pope’s translation of a passage of mine, Sir”:— 

“ But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 

Him with reproof he checked, or tamed with blows : 

‘ Be silent, wretch, and think not here allowed 
That worst of tyrants, a usurping crowd.’ ” 



SIR JOHN TENNIEL’S CARTOON “A DEPLOBAltLE SCEPTIC,” IN PUNCH {p. 148). 
{By courtesy of MessM. Bradbury and Agnew, Ltd.) 


Classical studies, as has been already hinted, had, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
view, a side on which they come in contact with problems far removed 
from the sphere of mere intellectual pastime. Holding 
firmly as ho did to the belief in a Providential order of The Hellenic 
the world, he naturally was unwilling to treat as outside Element in 

that order a people who have idayed so gi'c'at a jiart (to Civilisation, 

use his own words) on the stage of history, and have left 
so indelible a mark upon the character of the human race, as have that 
Greek people whose genius in its jiriinitive and least corruptecl form is 
reflected in the Homeric writings, ‘‘The reailng and training of mankind 
for the Gospel,” he says further, *‘was not confined to that eminent and 
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conspictioiis part of the process which is represented by the dispensations 
given to the Patriarclis and the Jews.” 

•The address from which these phrases are takega was delivered by Mr. 
GJadstouo before the University of Edinburgh in 1865, at the conclusion 
of his term of ofitiee as Lord Rector, under the title of “The Place of 
Ancient Greece in the Providential Order.” It is an eloquent defence of 
the claims of Greece to have secured tlirough her art and her philosophy 
due recognition for physical and intellectual excellence. We have learnt 
from Mr. Matthew Arnold to distinguish between the “Hellenic” and the 
“Hebraic” factors in human nature, with their insistence respectively on 
the claims of beauty and of duty. Mr. Gladstone’s leading thought is 
not very dissimilar, save that he is more concerned to show the actual 
results achieved, under Providence, by the persistence of the Hellenic 
element in European civilisation. Pointing out the danger which Chris- 
tianity and civilisation with it were at one moment running from the 
tendency to debase unduly every part of man’s nature that was not 
directly concerned with conduct, he shows how this tendency, “by severing 
the Gospel from all else that is beautiful and glorious in creation, would 
have exposed the spiritual teacher to a resistance not only vehement 
but just, and would have placed the kingdom of grace in permanent and 
hopeless discord with the kingdoms of nature, reason, truth, and beauty, 
kingdoms established by the very same Almighty Hand.” 

Christianity is no doubt the salt of the earth ; but, he suggestively 
adds, “the salt is one thing, the thing salted is another.” The function, 
lie would say, of the Greek culture and the Greek intellect was to 
bring into the most perfect condition the material which it was the 
task of the Gospel to render incorruptible ; a nobler conception surely, 
and more exalting to human nature, than that of those who, whether 
with condemnation or with approbation, would wholly isolate, each 
from the other, its jestlietic, its intellectual, and its moral elements. 

With these feelings as to the dignity of ancient learning, it is not 
strange that Mr. Gladstone should have always taken a deep interest 
in the venerable institutions in which more than else- 
Attltude towards where that learning finds a home —the ancient Universi- 
the Univeraiiles. inaugural address at Edinburgh, 

“apart from Avhat may be the counsels of Providence as 
to ultimate success, it lay essentially in the nature of Christianity that 
it should aim at nothing less than the entire regeneration of human 
nature and society, such a conception as that of the University was 
surely her appropriate ally.” To his own University of Oxford his 
attachment nevci’ wavered. Even Avhen smarting from his rejection, 
after eighteen years’ service as its Parliamentary representative, he could 
say, in words which have been quoted in an earlier chapter, “I have 
loved the University of Oxford with a deep and ijassionate love, . . If my 
affection is of the smallest advantage to that great, that ancient, that 
noble institution, that advantage— such as it is, and it is most in- 
significant— Oxford will i)ossess as long as I breathe.” Such indeed was 
Mr. Gladstone’s devotion to his own University that sometimes he has 
been thought not to do full justice to its principal rival. The dis- 
tinguished head of one of the colleges at Cambridge found himself one 
day, between 1880 and 1885, in the company of the Prime Minister. In 
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the course of conversation Mr. Gladstone made some remark disparaging 
the capacity of Cambridge for producing statesmen. told him,” said 
the Master, “that he had 'six Cambridge men at that ^ 

moment in his Cabinet ; but as I heard him repeat the Oxford aifd * 

observation the next day, I suppose he did not believe Cambridge, 

me.” Probably in the energy of conversation the state< 
ment may have been made in somewhat too general terms ; the names 
of Pitt, Melbourne, Palmerston, show that as Cambridge can sometimes 
win a boat-race, so she can sometimes produce a Prime Minister. But 
there was a basis of truth underlying Mr. Gladstone’s contention ; as he 
was able to show when . delivering the first Romanes Lecture at Oxford 
some years later. In the course of this “Academic Sketch,” as he calls 
it— the irreverent might suggest that “Our Noble Selves” had been a 
better title— he points out that from Lord North tu Lord Salisbury, 
every one of the Chancellors of the University who have held office 
during a period of 120 years, “six in number, has also been, or has 
become, a Prime Minister of this country.” If to these we add Canning, 
Peel, the lecturer himself, who at the time when he spoke had just 
entered upon the office for the fourth time, and Lord Rosebery, the pre- 
ponderance of Oxford as a trainer of Prime Ministers would seem to be 
established beyond controversy. 

Tliis lecture is in its 'way one of Mr. Gladstone’s most remarkable feats 
in that field of his activity which w’^e are at present considering. At the 
time when he delivered it, he had, as has been said, just become Prime 
Minister for the fourth time. He 'v\^as within a couple of months of com- 
pleting his eighty-third year. Yet ho could find leisure to prepare, and. 
energy to deliver, a masterly summary of the progress of the University 
from its first beginning in the Middle Ages down to the present 
century, comparing its development with that of its great rivals, Paris 
and Cambridge, and commemorating its famous men. The noble eulogy, 
for such it is, of a noble institution does not confine itself to past 
glories, but breathes a spirit of confidence for the future, coupled with 
some wise words of caution as to the spirit in 'which the old Universities, 
if they are to hold their predominance, and do for England in the 
future what they have done in the x)ast, must accept the conditions 
of modern life. 

It was mentioned at the outset that Mr. Gladstone’s literary interests 
were not limited to Homer, As befitted one who was always an ardent 
lover of Italy, to whom indeed Italy may be said to owe 
no small share of the gratitude due for aid in raising her- studies in 
self from the “ geographical expression” that she was 
forty years ago to the united nation that she is to-day, he 
was a student of no mean attainments in Italian literature. No incon- 
siderable portion of his library was devoted to books relating to Dante ; and 
those who have carried their studies of that poet beyond the first stages 
know that he is capable by himself of providing occupation for more 
than all a busy man’s spare time. So far as we know, besides the specimens 
of translation already sjjoken of, Mr. Gladstone’s sole published contri- 
bution to the study* of Dante is an article that appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century for June, 1892, on the subject of a visit which some authorities 
allege that Dante made to Oxford. The. evidence for this visit is not, it 
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must be confessed, very strong, and it may be doubted if Mr. Gladstone’s 
arguments, some of which tempt the reader to recall Dante’s own line, 
‘^^ffection bends the judgment to her ply,” induced many persons to 
accept it as proved. Indeed, we do not feel sur6 that they had that 
effect on himself ; at any rate, in the lecture above referred to, which was 
delivered shortly after the publication of the article, there is no hint that 
Dante may have been among the eminent men whom the growing fame 
of Oxford attracted from foreign parts. The article is, however, in- 
teresting as a good presentment of such evidence as there is in . favour of 
the tale, ingeniously reinforced by certain collateral considerations. 

An earlier excursion of Mr. Gladstone’s into the fields of Italian literature 
was a brilliant essay on the unhappy poet Leopardi. Though perhaps the 
(greatest name among the Italian poets of the present century, Leopardi 
is little known in England now, and even in 1850, when the paper appeared 
(in the Quarterly Review), it may be supposed that few people had heard 
or remembered his name. It is curious, by the way, to notice that in 
the “Gleanings” of 1879, among which this essay was reprinted, Mr. Gladstone 
appended a note commenting on “the deplorable and barbarous neglect 
of the Italian tongue and literature,” which, he says, “had begun, but had 
scarcely begun, to be felt among us in 1850, but is now general and 
hardened.” It may be hoped that the last twenty years have brought 
some improvement in this respect ; though even to-day Italian literature 
can hardly be said to be studied as it deserves, when the Civil Service 
Commissioners have found it necessary to strike it out of their list of 
subjects in which candidates may offer themselves for examination. It 
is not the least of the misfortunes of Italy that the study of her language, 
the purest representative of Latin, for so many centuries the language 
of empire, should in a country so rich in scholarship as England have 
come to be regarded as little more than a pastime for the dilettante. 

As an old Etonian, there was one task which Mr. Gladstone was 
bound sooner or later to take up. If Etonians in the old days learnt 
nothing else, at least they learnt their Horace; and no 
Translating man who knew his Horace, retained his love of the 

Horace. classics into mature life, and possessed Mr. Gladstone’s 

command of the English language, could fail to try his 
hand in an enterprise where many have fairly prospered, while no one 
has ever achiever!, or probably ever will achieve, such a success as would 
entitle him to claim the ground for his own to the exclusion of all later 
comers. In the volume of tiunslations produced in partnership with 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Gladstone had given a specimen or two of Horace 
in English, and a few more appeared subsequently in magazines; but 
the production of a complete version of the Odes was deferred till after 
his final resignation of office in 1894, when it seemed not unfitly to in- 
dicate with a kind of triumph that the man of letters had after all 
succeeded in outliving the politician. 

Perhaps what most strikes the reader in Mr. Gladstone’s rendering 
of Horace’s Odes, besides its general fidelity to the original, and the 
compression of the language— an object, as he tells us, at which he 
especially aimed— is a certain dignified simplicity, {)assing occasionally 
into stiffness, such as we are accustomed rather to associate with the 
verse of the last century. There is no jieed here to go into Hsii^ter 
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criticism ; but it may be said that Mr. Gladstone at his best— and, curiously 
enough, he is often at his best in the lighter odes— holds his own well 
'v^th .any of his predecessors. The following may ^be taken as a good 
average sample of his ^vork— 

Neither always tempt the deep, 

Nor, Liclnius, always keep, 

Fearing storms, the slippery beach: 

Such the rule of life I teach. 

“ Golden is the middle state ; 

Love the middle gifts of fate, 

Not the squalid sloven cot, 

Proud and envied palace not. 

“ Tallest pines must oftenest bend. 

And the tallest tower descend ; 

Heaviest falls from loftiest heights; 

*Tis the tops that lightning smites... 

“ Fear in good times, hope in ill, 

Wise and well-trained bosoms fill; 

Angry winters come from Jove, 

Jove those winters will remove.” • 

We may conclude with a (quotation from another ode, in which every 
subsequent translator has had before his eyes as he worked the mighty 
name of Dryden. Putting him out of the competition, we do not think 
that Mr. Gladstone’s version is much inferior to the best. 

** Of purpose, God all future doom 

Wraps in a darkness thick as night. 

And smiles in scorn, if man presume 
Beyond the boundary lines of right. 

“ Hold fast the present. All beside 

Shifts, as a shifting stream will now 
Towards Tuscan waters gently glide. 

Then hurl from oft* some craggy brow 

“Boulders and trees, and flocks and sheds, 

With woods’ and mountains’ echoing sound} 

As the wild deluge fills the beds, 

An»i bursts the margins all around. 

“Self-ruled, light-hearted shall he be. 

Who daily ‘I have lived’ can say; 

Dark tempests let the Sire decree. 

Or brightness, for the coming day, 

“Yet cannot he the bygone days 

Unmake, or hold the past undone, 

Nor can with utmost might erase 
The work of hours whose glass is run.” 

This is Horace’s “ Advice to a Statesman ; ” it is advice by which Mr. 
Gladstone could on occasion show himself capable of profiting ; iior, indeed, 
has any better recipe been devised for the maintenance of the undimmed 
oye and the unabated force to an age far beyond that at which life 
usually becomes labour and sorrow. 

Arthur John Butler. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A TORY-1832-184L 

“Full many a fond expectant eye is bent 
Where Newark’s towers are mirrored in the Trent.”— George Fox. 


The Last of the Unreformed Parliaments— The Old Order and the New— The Borough of 
Newark- upon -Trent— The Duke of Newcastle— Mr. Gladstone’s First Election Address 
— A Second Address— A Heckling— The Tory Bout in the Country — A Government 
of Whig Aristocrats— The Old St. Stephen’s— A Liverpool Election— Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Malden Speech— Speech on Slavery : England and her Colonies— Speech on 
Electoral Corruption— O’Connell’s Reply — Defending the Irish Church— Death of A. H. 
Hallam— Opposing the Duke of Wellington — The Effects of Reform— The Melbourne 
Government Formed — University Tests — The Melbourne Government Dismissed — 
Peel’s Administration— Mr, Gladstone Selected for Office— First Interview with Lord 
Aberdeen— Roebuck and the Disaffected Canadians— Mr. Gladstone’s First Bill— The 
Irish Church— Mr. Gladstone and the Oxford Movement— Lord Melbourne’s Return 
to Office— The Municipal Corporations Bill Mutilated — In Rooms at the Albany— 
Denouncing O’Connell— Coercion for Canada— Church Rates— An Aborigines Com- 
mittee— The New Parliament (1837)— Elementary Education— A Call from Tennyson 
—The Canadian Rebellion— Mr. Gladstone Attacks the Philosophical Radicals— The 
Apprentice System— James Grant’s Estimate of Mr. Gladstone— Correspondence with 
Samuel Wilberforoe- Approximating to Tractarianism— The Maynooth Grant— Mr. Glad- 
stone Replies to Lord Morpeth— His Book on State and Church— Adverse Criticism 
—In Sicily- -At Rome— Macaulay on Gladstone— Gladstone on Macaulay— Suspension 
of the Jamaica Constitution— Lord Melbourne Resigns— Mr. Gladstone’s Marriage— 
The China Question : Entering the Lists with Macaulay— Joining Grillion’s Club- 
Growing Hatred of Slavery— Still a Tory. 

O N the 7tli of June, 1832, the Reform Bill became an Act, and on December 
3rd of tlie same year, the last of the Unreformed Parliaments was dis- 
solved ; the old order was to give idace to a new one, a different spirit 
was to come over Parliament. The people had won the first great battle 
in their long campaign with the privileged classes. 

From this time the popularity of a measure began to be regarded as 
a positive argument in its favour, and it came gradually to be recog- 
nised that to redress giTevanees is more statesmanlike than 
to suppress riots. The great measures for the reform The Old Order 
of the Poor Law and of Municipal Corporations soon 
jjroved that petitions have their abuses and commissions 
their uses, and that an apt citation from a Blue Book may be even more 
convincing than an elegiac couplet. But prejudices die hard and abuses 
die harder in the most conservative of all countries. 

Many legislative blunders had to be made before it could be fully 
and generally recognised that the most admirably selected lines of 
study, the completest courses of logic and raetaphysic, the cultivation 
of literary taste, the accumulation of the political records and political 
theories of the past, do not in themselves provide even the subtlest and 
most sympathetic mind with the materials for sound political judgment; 
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that those are merely the instruments which enable the politician to 
test present conditions and reason from present experiences. For those 
who* are debarred from the political laboratory, , ignorant of present 
conditions of society, dialectic becomes mere disputation and learning 
degenerates into pedantry. When we remember that the ruling classes 
were never taught of expected to examine minutely the conditions of the 
poor, their food, their homes, their religious instincts, their political desires, 
we can hardly wonder that Canning and Canning’s pupil shared the 
“idle and futile fears” which distracted the mind of Mr. Disraeli in 1866 
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— though not in 1867. The type of statesman to wliich Canning be- 
longed, and to which Mr. Gladstone closely conformed, was the best 
I’esult of the system of close boroughs. A close borough 
Close Boroughs, was a property Avhic*h might produce either a financial 
or a political rent. Some seats were let at a thousand a 
year; but a considerable number of these “convenient entries” into the 
House of Commons were reserved for young gentlemen who had recom- 
mended themselves to the party leaders by a college reputation, a clever 
pamphlet, or a rhetorical period at a county meeting. If these men 
improved their fame in Parliament, they became in their turn Ministers 
and great men, and naturally displayed theii* loyalty to a system which 
had pressed their own talents into the service of their country. Thus 
Mr. Pitt sent for young Mr. Canning, and Lord Lansdowne for young 
Mr. Macaulay. The results of the system were more creditable to the 
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quality of the British aristocracy than to the machinery of the British 
Constitution ; yet we can hardly wonder that the presence of a few men 
of genius and industry at the head of affairs i)ostponed and retarded 
the cause of reform. •The Napoleonic wars were the golden age of these 
Imperial statesmen, who, highly educated and living apart, while they 
legarded the aristocrats with gratitude as their early imtrons, and with 
indulgence as their intellectual inferiors, naturally despised the middle and 
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neglected the lower classes. Such contempt and neglect were only safe 
or possible while the nation was distracted ,from its domestic cares and 
grievances by the fear of a foreign invasion. So long as there Avere battles, 
statesmen might forget the price of bread. A diplomatic despatch was all 
important. A poor laAV commission was unnecessary ; local government 
beneath their notice. “A mob might be massacred without deeply 
exciting their sympathy ; but the loss of a great general or a great states- 
man they felt as a national calamity.” ^ 

The rotten borough system, the curioaa felwitas of the old British 

♦ Bulwer’s “Historical Characters,” vol. ii., p. 209. 
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constituti#!!, was regarded with affection by Mr. Gladstone even in his 
later years. Doyle i*ecords how on one occasion, as they were driving back 
from Chester to Hawarden, he made the reipark : “ If you are so anxious 
to hWe young men in the House of Commons, wiiy did you Liberals 
abolish the rotten boroughs?” Mr, Gladstone answered warmly: “What 
do you mean? Why, I was the last man in either House of Parliament 
who ventured to utter a word in their behalf.” Certainly something 
has been lost, as something always is lost, in the processes of political 
reconstruction. “We shall get no more Burkes, Pitts, and Foxes, and 
Horners, and Cannings, and Mackintoshes, Macaulays and Gladstones 
into the House of Commons along that covered way,” is Doyle’s 
doleful reflection; and more than twenty years after the passing of the 
Reform Bill Frederic Elliot sjjoke in a similar vein. “Under the old 
system,” he said, “politics was a profession. Young men were taken 
up by patrons of boroughs and brought early into public life. Now there 
are not ten seats, perhaps not five, into which' a public-spirited patron can 
put a promising young friend.” He admitted that for legislative purpose^ 
the Reformed House was better than the old. But it was more difticult, 
he thought, to get good administrators and Ministers. The new type of 
member was a man of increasing income and declining years— “great 
land-owners or manufacturers, or the people who have banking-houses in 
a borough, or villas with little parks knd clipped hedges near one, and 
who had not taken to politics, except parish politics, till they were forty 
or fifty.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s entry into Parliament was a happy mixture of the 
old and the new system. In his o^vn words he was not “nominated” but 
“ recommended.” 

Gibbon tolls how, when he was destroying — on paper — an army 
of barbarians, Sir Gilbert Elliot called to offer him a seat in 
Parliament. Macaulay found a nomination for a nomination borough 
enclosed in a letter. Even the Reform Bill did not quite drive this 
romantic element from English politics ; for it was only a few 
months after being sent abroad by his father, in order that he might 
be equipped with the modern as well as the ancient weapc)ns of political 
warfare, that Mr. Gladstone was summoned fi'oni Milan by the fourth 
Duke of Newcastle, a man of immense energy and iron resolution — blessed, 
moi’eover, ivith enough intellect to realise that God had granted him 
with the lordship of land the absolute ownership of every thing and 
person that lived or grew upon it. It happened that among his other 
territorial inheritances was the royal borough of Newark, a great part 
of which he held from the Crown. Until 1829 two 

Hewark-upon- Tory members nominated by the Duke had been 
Trent. returned with mechanical loyalty by a subservient 
tenantry. But at a bye - election in 1829, Serjeant 
Wilde, the Whig candidate, secured an unpleasantly large vote ; and 
forty tenants who had supported Wilde received notices to quit im- 
mediately after the election. One of them explained that ho had voted 
by mistake ; “ Then the notice to quit is a mistake,” was the ducal 
answer. But the remainder were left to reflect upon the material 
disadvantages of carrying their politics to the polling booth. An 
indignation meeting was held and a petition sent to Parliament; but the 
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only reply extracted from the Duke was that ** he had a ri^t to do 
as he liked with his own.** The words became proverbial, and were 
used effectively by the Wliigg^^ not only in JN’eAvark—Avliere Wilde was 
returned at the head df the poll in 1881— but all over the country. * 

Indeed/ the Duke was more lemarkable for his morals than for his 
intellectuals, and for his private virtues than foi* his public services— 
unless we include those unintentional benefactions which 
extreme bigotry frequently renders to the cause of pro- Thp Duke 
gress. Nassau Senior tells how, on one occasion, Sugden, Mewcastie, 
when he was Lord Chancellor, had to reply to the Duke 
of Newcastle. Sugden was annoyed with the Duke for having spoken 
of him persistently as a lawyer. “ I do not understand,” he said, “ why 
the noble Duke is constantly calling me a ‘ lawyer.* I have never called 
him a statesman.” 

But the Duke had no thought of bowung to the popular storm or 
of neglecting Newark because Newark had strayed for a year from his 
political guidance. Accordingly, when Mr. Gladstone began his first 
l)olitical campaign, the whole influence of Clumber * was at his back. 
He did not at once visit Newark, but, leaving Milan in July, reached 
London in time to issue his first address to the electors on the 
4th of August, 1832. This interesting document ran as follows 


“ Gentlemen,— Induced by the most flattering assurances of support, I venture to offer 
myself as a Candidate for the high honour of representing you in tlic ensuing Parliament. 

“ It has been recommended to me to avoid introducing excitement in the town by a 
personal canvass at this early period, unless the example of any other 
Candidate should render it necessary. Let me, however, briefly Mr. Gladstone’s 
express, as my claims on your confidence and favour, a warm and con- Election Address, 
scientious attachment to our Government as a limited Monarchy, and to 1832. 

the Union of our Church and State, ns having been to us the source of 
numberless blessings, and as most strictly adapted to a Christian Nation. I consider that 
this attachment itself involves the strongest obligation, both to secure the removal of 
real abuses, and to resist the imputation of those which are imaginary. 

“I admit facts, and abstract principles only in subservience to facts, as the true 
standard of Agidcultural, Commercial, and Financial Legislatioii, and recognise the 
sedulous promotion of British interests as its first and .most proper object. The 
alleviation of the public burdens consistently with the strict adherence to our national 
engagements -the defence, in particular, of our Irish Establishments— the amelioration 
of the condition of the labouring Classes— the adjustment of our Colonial Interests, with 
measures for the moral advancement and further legal protection of our fellow -subjects 
in slavery— and the observance of a dignified and impartial Foreign policy— are objects, 
for the attainment of which, should it be your pleasure to return me to Parliament, I 
hope to labour with honesty, diligence, and perseverance— recognising no interests but 
those which are truly national. • 

“ When the proper time shall be considered to have arrived, it will be alike my duty 
and pleasure to enter into the most unreserved personal communications, conscious as I 
am that they form the only satisfactory basis of mutual confidence. 

“I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your obedient and faithful servant, W. 
Gladstone.” 

Mr. Gladstone was proscribed by the conimittco of the Anti-slavery 
Society as one of those candidates “ w'hose past conduct or present pro- 
fessions or admitted personal interests in the question left the committee 

♦ The ducal seat— not many miles from Newark. 
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without hope that they would support immediate abolition*” Shortly 
afterwards the two old mehibers, Wilde (Whig) and Handley ^ory) 
•• ^ appeared on the scene, and Mr. Gladstone followed imme- 

*Arrivai at diately. He has left tis two accounts of his arrival. In 
NewaxlL one of them, cpnununicated to Mr. Cornelius Brown for the 
“Annals of Newark,” he says that he “arrived at Newark 
after a journey of forty hours from Torquay, at midnight, on Monday, 
24th Septembei*, 1832, an absolute personal stranger, aged twenty-two. 
Next morning 1, set forth on my canvass, with band, flags, and badges 



of every kind, and perhaps a thousand xx^ople. The constituency was, I 
think, 1,570 in iiumbei*, and the Duke’s tenants rather under one-fourth. 
But his influen<*e was my sole recoimuendation. It was, however, an 
arduous contest, exteiuling, with intermissions, over three months. The 
canvass was old-fashioned and thorough. We went into every house, be 
it what it might. Even ]mupers were asked for their influence. ‘ 

replied one old woman, ‘my influence is but veiy shallow.* A- 
clergyman, recently come, entered another old woman’s house with 
memorandum book, which happened to be red. ‘God bless you, sir, 
she cried; ‘I wish you success.’” 

iPhere 'was an idea among young Radicals like Roebuck, who was stand-, 
ing' for B£th, that personal canvass was undemocratic ; but we do hot 
'hear tlitt l^rjeant Wilde put that diictriue into practice. Newark was . 
hi^dly a suitable place for experiments in political idealism. In another 
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letter, written in December, 1875, to a Mr. Gadley, one of his old 
Newark suppoiters. Mi*. Gladstone said : — 

* 

** I remember, as if it ^re yesterday, my fliSst arrival in tUa place, at midniglit, by 
the Highflyer coach, in August or September, 1832, after a journey of forty ^hours from 
Torquay, of which we thought nothing in those days* Next morning at eight o'clock 
we sallied forth from the Clinton Arms to begin a canvass, on which I now look back 
as the most exciting period of my 
life. I never worked harder or 
slept so badly, that is to say, so 
little.” 

Meanwhile, if the Whig 
newspapers are to be 
trusted, the Clumber influ- 
ence was hard at work. 

A Whig butler and tivo 
Whig workmen had been 
discharged “ because 1 they 
would not vote for Mr. 

Gladstone, the slavery man.’* 

But these and many other 
instances, "which might be 
collected from the local or- 
gans, were no doubt indig- 
nantly repudiated; for Mi’. 

Gladstone was very proud 
of his first constituency. 

It was not,” he said long 
afterwards, in his argument 
for the county franchise, 

“ the love of equality 
which induced the working 
men of England to struggle 
with all their might in 
1831-2 for a Refoimi Act, 
which not only, as they 
kiicw full well, did not 
confer the vote upon their 
class at large, but which pro- 
vided for the extinction of reduced pac-similb op mr. Gladstone's letter op 
the truly popular franchises thanks to the Newark electors, 1832. 

' theretofore existing in Pres- 
ton, in Newark and in many other places.” Speaking in London on ^ 
llay 81st, 1892, Mr, Gladstone described the Newark of sixty years before as^ 

• **$> soot and lot borough, in which, as nearly as may be, the principle 
of household suffrage existed.’* t 

On the 8th of October, 1832, he made his first speech to tl^ 
Red Club, and on the following day issued his second address ‘‘to Iblfo 
Worthy and independent electors of the borough of NewarJt.” LOfld 
^Li^oln had already issued one of a similar character ^Ho the gibtry^ 

, cle;rgy and electors of South Nottinghamshire ’*—“ a style significant of ^ 
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much,” as Mr. Robbins* justly remarks. The earlier paragraphs of this 
second address are chiefly noteworthy for the retrospective attack 

^ on the Reform Bill and the suggestion that its evils should 

A Second be mitigated by increasing the** religious and social 
Address. activities of the State. Tlie second half — which doe& 
not merit Z quotation — consists of an elaborate reply • 
to the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, in the course of which^ 
after supporting from Scripture his view that moral should precede 
physical emancipation, he earnestly trusts that “with the utmost speed 
which prudence wdll admit, we shall arrive at that exceedingly desirable 
consummation, the utter extinction of slavery.” The manifesto is headed, 

“ Clinton Arms, Newark, '^Tuesday, Oct. 9th, 1832,” and begins thus : — 

** Gentlemen,— Having now completed my canvass, I think it my duty as well 
to remind you of the principle on which I have solicited your votes, as freely to assure 
my friends that its result has placed my success beyond a doubt. 

“ I have not requested your favour on the ground of adherence to the opinions of any 
man or party, further than such adherence can be fairly understood from the conviction 
I have not hesitated to avow, that we must watch and resist that unenquiring and 
undiscriminating desire for change amongst us, which threatens to produce, along with 
partial good, a melancholy preponderance of mischief; which, I am persuaded, would 
aggravate beyond computation the deep-seated evils of our social state, and the heavy 
burthens of our industrious classes ; which, by disturbing our peace, destroys confidence, 
and strikes at the root of prosperity. Thus it has done already; and thus, we must 
therefore believe, it 'urill do, 

“ For the mitigation of those evils we must, I think, look not only to particular 
measures, but to the restoration of sounder general principles. I mean especfally that 
principle, on which alone the incorporation of Religion with the State, in our Constitu- 
tion, can be defended ; that the duties of Governors are strictly and peculiarly religious ; 
and that Legislatures, like Individuals, are bound to carry throughout their acts the 
spirit of the high truths they have acknowledged. Principles are now arrayed against 
our institutions ; and not by truckling nor by temporising — not by oppression nor cor- 
ruption— but by principles they must be met. 

“ Among their first results should be, a sedulous and special attention to the interests 
of the poor, founded upon the rule, that those who are the least able to take care of 
themselves should bo most regarded by others. Particularly it is a duty to endeavour by 
every means that labour may reveice adi'cptafe remuneration ; which, unhappily, among 
several classes of our fellow-countrymen, is not now the case. Whatever measures^ 
therefore, whether by coirection of the Poor Laws, allotment of Cottage Grounds, or 
otherwise, tend to promote this object, I deem entitled to the warmest support ; with all 
such as are calculated to secure sound moral conduct in any class of society. 

Mr. Brown, the liistorian of Newark, received a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone in which the veteran statesman admitted that his first 
programme “certainly justified criticism,” being that of “a warm and 
loyal Tory wlio was quite unaware that it contained in it the seeds of 
change to come.” Among other criticisms to which it was subjected 
was that of the Duke of Newcastle. “ I remember,” wrote 
The Labour Mr. Gladstone, “ that the Duke, a singularly kind, honour- 
Question. able, and high-minded man, questioned me a little about 
the passage on the wages of labour, which seemed somewhat 
to startle him. But he was far too delicately considerate to interfere.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s interest in allotments continued ; for in 1835 (August 10th) 

The Early Public Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” a work marked throughout 
by accuracy and research. 
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we find liim presenting a petition to the House of Commons from the 
inhabitants of Stradbroke “complaining of distress and praying for the 
allotment of small portions of land for the poor.” . • ^ 

On December 4th, l832, the Tory ladies of Newark presented a flag to 
the Red Club, at the same time congratulating them upon having secured 
for their candidate a gentleman with “high mental endowments and 
excellency of heart.” Mr. Gladstone made a graceful reply, in which he 
succeeded, as so many candidates have done both before and since, in 
identifying his own party—the Red Party —with the British flag, which 
had ever been the “ symbol of national moderation and national power.” ^ 
The nomination took place on December 10th. Mr. Gladstone, who was 
put forward by the chairman of the Red Club, was severely heckled. A 
Mr. Gillson inquired whether he was not the Duke of 
Newcastle's nominee. But the dialectical training which A Heckling. 
Oxford affords stood the candidate in good stead. Mr. 

Gladstone wished to have Mr. Gillson’s definition of the term “nominee,” 
and then he would answer. 

Mr. Gillson said he meant a person sent by the Duke of Newcastle to 
be pushed down the electors’ throats, Avhether they would or not. 

Mr. Gladstone replied, then according to that definition he was not 
a nominee. He came to Newark by the invitation of the Red Club, than 
whom none were more respectable and intelligent. The Club sent to the 
Duke of Newcastle to know if ho could recommend a candidate to them, 
and in consequence he was appealed to, and accepted the Club’s invitation. 

He was, however, the real if not the technical nominee ; so much is 
proved by the remarkable contrast between the results of the show of 
hands and the poll. At the former he was easily beaten by both Wilde 
and Handley. But at the end of the two days’ polling (December 11th 
and 12th) Mr. Gladstone came out head, with ^7 votes ; Handley second, 
with 798 ; and Wilde last, wdth 726. At the end of the first 
day’s i)olling, when the tw^o Tory candidates had secured The Polling, 
a substantial lead, Mr. Gladstone experienced one of the 
pleasantries which were incidental to elections in days when education 
and philanthropy were even more restricted than the franchise : — 

“In pitch (lark I spoke to a friendly crowd out of the window of nay sitting-room in the 
Clinton Anns. A man on the outer line of the crowd flung at me a stone nearly the size of 
an egg, wdiich entered the window within a foot of my head. He was seen and laid hold on. 

I understood at the time that he arranged the matter by voting for me on the next day.” 

This was not so bad as the 'paving stone intended for his head, which 
William Windham, the great cricketer and statesman, “ fielded ” when 
he was being chaired after election through the streets of Norwich. In 
that case, however, the ruffian, w’ho could not assist with his vote, was 
“ pummelled within an inch of his life.” 

The Times and other Whig organs were much annoyed at this return 
of Newark to “ the nomination of the Duke of Newcastle, 
or, to use the language of the Red Club, the recom- wwg Comments 
mendation of his Grace.” The Reflector^ a London weekly Election, 

print, laboured to bo picturesque;— 

“ The Duke nodded unto Newark, and Newark sent back the man, or rather the boy, 
of his choice. , , . The voters for Gladstone went up to that candidate’s booth (the slave 
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driver, as they called him) with Wilde’s colours. People who had on former occasions 
voted for Wilde, and were about to vote against him, said on being asked to give their 
suffrage, ‘We cannot, we dare not. We have lost half our business, and we shall lose 
the i%st, if we go against the Duke. We would do anything* in our power for Serjeant 
Wilde, and the cause : but we cannot starve 1 * Now, what say ye, our merry men, 
touching the ballot ? ” 

But the ballot could hardly be hoped for. in the lifetime of the 
Reflector, 

There were not many Newcastles, however, nor many Newarks, in 
the General Election of 1832. It was only the leadership of Peel, and 
the shifting affections or animosities of O’Connell and 
The Tory Rout his Irish contingent, which prevented the Tory minority 
In the Country, from being utterly contemptible in the new Parliament. 

On December 21st Frederic Rogers (afterwards Lord 
Blachford) wrote to Newman : — 

“The Elections, as I suppose you will see by the papers, are dreadful— the Tories 
beaten everywhere— Hampshire returns four Whigs— Pusey is thrown out for Berk- 
shire— Sadler for Leeds, Wetherall for Oxford, etc. etc. (though, on the other hand, 
Manners Sutton is returned for Cambridge University, and Sir R. Vyvyan for Bristol, 
and Gladstone turns out Wilde for Newark). Cobbett and Gully are likewise among 
our legislators.” 

Sadler, one of the Duke of Newcastle’s old “nominees,” had been 
thrown out at Leeds by Macaulay and Marshall. Gully has been described 
as “ the ex -prizefighter, the honourable member for 
The New House of Pontefract.” But he proved to be “silent, respectable, and 
Commons, 1833. inoffensive.” Cobbett, terrible author of the “Legacy to 
Parsons,” who had corrected the grammar of Ministers 
and bishops, and had treated mob. Parliament, and den of thieves as 
synonymous terms, proved to bo by no means so formidable or so liberal 
as his friends had hoped and his enemies feared. Thomas Attwood— who 
had organised the unions for war in case the rush on the banks for gold 
had not “stopped the Duke” and saved the Reform Bill — now entered 
the House as member for Birmingham. But after a maiden speech, in 
which he gave utterance “to some commonplace remarks, clothed in a 
somewhat strange jihraseology, and delivered in a strong Warwickshire 
accent,” he also relapsed into insignificance. The truth is that the 
system which was introduced by the Reform Bill and gradually actualised 
had not reconstituted the 'personnel of the House of Commons. But 
there was a new spirit. Constituents were substituted for patrons ; and 
Mr. Gladstone lived to see a House of Commons richer and duller, but 
infinitely more democratic, infinitely more industrious, and infinitely 
more useful than that which preceded the days of the Reformers. 
A plutocrat still buys his seat, and probably pays as much for it as ever. 
But the purchase money, instead of being paid over to a single individual, 
is distributed in “subscriptions,” and happily does not carry with it 
anything like complete irresponsibility in the lobby. 

So far, then, as the membership of the new House of Commons was 
concerned, there was no very marked change in type. The influence 
of money invested in business was increased as compared with that 
of money invested in land; ,but the prophecy that men of rank and 
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consideration would withdraw from public life after the passing of the 
Reform Bill was completely refuted. The new Government (Earl Grey’s) 
w^<iJmost entirely composed of the Whig aristocracy. Lord Althorp had 
sacrificed the supervision of his stables to the leadership 
A Government of of the House, and felt the sacrifice keenly. Neither titles 
WAig: Aristocrats, ^or talent had been extinguished with the rotten 
boroughs. The names of Macaulay, Molesworth, Grote, 
Bulwer, and Praed proved that the new constituencies had no constitu- 
tional objection to literature. The names of Stanley, Peel, Russell, 
l^almerston, and O’Connell were a sufficient guarantee that Parliamentary 
oratory was not yet on the decline. 

If the members, with a few noticeable but unimportant exceptions, 
were drawn from the same strata of society as those who had listened 
to Pitt and Pox, to Brougliam and Canning, neither was 
The Old there any change of environment. The old House of 

St. Stephen’s. Commons was not burnt do^vn until two years after Mr. 

Gladstone entered Parliament. Not only had the new 
wine been poured into old bottles, but the old bottles had been stored 
in the old cellar ; and a strange place it was. Perhaps the most sug- 
gestive of later descriptions is that of Samuel Bamford, a Lancashire 
working man (an ardent Reformer and versifier), Avho visited it in the 
previous decade during the debate on the report of the Green Bag 
Committee. Ho could not look with favourable eyes upon the “ pit- 
looking place,” on each side of which w’ere seated “ some three or four 
hundreds of the most ordinary-looking men I had evei* beheld at one 
view.” There were, indeed, striking exceptions; and he i3articularises 
Canning and Castlcreagh, Burdett and Brougham ; but the predominant 
feelings in the mind of this typical reiiresentativo of the classes outside 
the pale were hatred and contempt for the “ borough-mongering crew.” 
Brougham was attacking the Government. His friends were few and far 
between, and his voice was drowned “ by a howl as wild and remorseless 
as that from a kennel of hounds at feeding time.” We can imagine 
the excitement with w^hieh the uncitizened citizen of the North looked 
down from the small gallery which he had gained, “ after a tough 
struggle at elbowing and pushing along a passage, up a narrow stair- 
case and across a room,” upon the collective, nominated wisdom of the 
nation — sitting, standing, lounging, talking, laughing, coughing — in the 
dimly-lighted place, “or rather den,” beknv. “Some called ^ Order, 
order ! * some ‘ Question, question ’ ; some beat time with the heel of 
their boots ; some snorted into their napkins ; and one old gentleman 
in the side gallery actually coughed himself from a mock cough into a 
real one, and could not stop until he w^as almost black in the face.” 
According to Roebuck, the, manners of the Reformed Parliament were far 
worse than those of its predecessors. But it seems more probable that 
they were somewhat better; and, in the absence of other evidence, 
Roebuck’s assertions offer a presumption in favour of their contraries. 

But what of the political complexion of the House in which the 
member for Newark now found himself? The old Whig party has been 
ingeniously defined as “a combination of more or less intelligent noble- 
men of liberal ideas and aims, who chose such men as Burke and Brougham 
and Hume, and at last Macaulay, to develop those ideas and to help to 
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attain those aims.” Mr. Gladstone liimsclf was never a Whig ; Whiggism 
was not a stepping-stone from Toryism to Liberalism. The Whig was 
a variety of the Liberal species marked by a strong dis- ^ 

like for the [Church militant and by rigid, dogmatic wniggiam. 
consistency. He had advocated and carried franchise 
reform in the belief— a belief fully justified by the event— that it would 
be possible to free the Civil Service from jobbery and corruption 
by making the heads of the departments responsible to a largo middle- 
class constituency. Moreover, “as a rule a man not born a Liberal may 
become a Liberal ; but to be a Whig he niiist be a born Whig.” * 

Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament as the hereditary opi)onent of Whig- 
gism, with plenty of obstinacy and prejudice, “and a. fine fund of high, 
chivalrous Tory sentiment, and a tongue, moreover, to set it loose with.” 
8o wrote his friend Arthur Ilallam, at the time of the Newark election. 
On the 25th of January, 1833, Mr. Gladstone was admitted as a student 
to Lincoln’s Inn. (Disraeli, after keeping a few terms, had taken his 
name off the books more than a year before.) Four days later the first 
Heformed Parliament was opened. Inveterate and recrudescent error t 
ascribes to William Ewart, with suitable quotatiojis and comment, a 
speech delivered by his brother Thomas on ]\Iay 17th, 1833. The mistake 
would not have occujied if writers had consulted the Mirror of 
Parliament a competitor of Hansard in the ^thirties which is far more 
trustworthy and complete, particularly for the speeches of the lesser men. 
That Mr. Gladstone much preferred the Mirror as an authority for his 
eailier speeches will not bo surprising to anyone who has compared its 
accounts with the corresponding passages in Hansard. According to the 
Mirror, which alone seems to have been able from the very first to 
distinguish between the two brothers, Mr. Gladstone spoke 
first on a petition against the retui'ii of Viscount Sandon a Liverpool 
for Liverpool. That city was remarkable for the munifi- Election, 
cence and liberality — invariably regarded by beaten candi- 
dates as bribery and corruption— of the committees which controlled 
inunicipal and Parliamentary elections. These practices had reached 
a climax in the bye-election of November, 1830, when a vacancy had 
been created by Huskisson’s death. Mr. Gladstone had himself described 
it in a letter written from Leamington to Charles Wordsworth, December 
28th, 1830:— 

“Since I came here I have heard a good deal of that sorry business, the Liverpool 
election, from one of my brothers, who resides there and took part in it. He declined 
having anything to do with the expenditure during the contest, and so had no direct 
access to knowledge of the amount disbursed. The current rumour is that Ewart’s expenses 
are £36,000 and Denison’s £46,000 ; but my brother says Ewart’s are the greater of the 
two, and he knows Denison’s to be £41,000. Ewart’s party have had no public subscrip- 
tion opened, and are, therefore, at liberty to call their expenses what they choose ; but 
Denison’s are necessarily revealed. About £19,000 has been subscribed for him. The 
election, they say, is absolutely certain to be set aside, and Denison will, probably, 
come in on the next opening. There is an idea, however, that the writ may be 
suspended and Liverpool remain with only one member.” 

For a long time this inquiry was postponed in the agitation for the 

♦ “Gleanings,” vol. ii., p. 288. 

t Hansard, where the error originates, gives the speech to William C. Gladstone. 
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great Reform Bill. But at last, on February 21st, 1833, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons by John Benett. The petition was 
signed by “3,010 of the most respectable inhabitants of Liverpool.” It 
complained not only of Pai'liamentary elections, but also of the manner 
in which the municipal elections were conducted. The petitioners “ had 
hoped the Reform Bill would have effected a corresponding reform in 
the town of Liverpool, by leaving it as open to fair and honourable 
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{From the Painting hy Sir (korge Jlaytcr at Fasque.) 


contests as any other town ; ” but in this hope they had been “ utterly 
disax)pointed.'’ Mr. Benett had tried twice before to disfranchise the 
Liverpudlian freemen. “ Upon a former wcasion I offered to prove, at 
the Bar of this House, that upwards of 3,000 of the freemen of the 
town of Liverpool had been bribed; and I can now reassert this with 
much greater confidence. Tliat C4>nfidence again is much increased 
by the signatures of 3,010 such respectable inhabitants to the allegations 
contained in the petition. I say I have seen the parties who can prove 
the charges; and that the books are now extant which will bring 
home the case.” Viscount Sandon pleaded that corruption had gone 
unimx)eached before; why thra this ungentlemanly* attempt to unseat 
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him just because he was a Tory? “He would not deny that some 
indiscreet friend may have given a glass of ale/’ but Jie was certain that 
his coimnittee had ncjb been guilty of bribery. In shoi-t, the show«r tn 
which he had descimded on the electorate might have been maltiferous 
but cei’tainly was not auriferous. But this apologetic manner failed to 
propitiate a Radical member, Rigby Wason by name. Wason maintained 
that “upon the occasion of the last election, a dritnken freeman was 
carried on the coach box of the noble lord’s carriage, the noble lord 
himself being inside; and that at the polling booth, the deputy of 
the returning officer refused to take the votes of many of the freemen 
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because they were in such a beastly state of intoxication. The candi- 
date who was opposed to the noble lord polled 6(X) votes ahead of him 
in the first day ; and I will ask Iioav wiU the noble lord account for 
the circumstance of his having been returned ultimately by a majority 
of 145? Will he say that the freemen did not hold back till the last 
day, with a view to make their vote so much the more valuable?” 
The student of electoral history will notice that no attempt was made 
to controvert these charges either by Viscomit Sandon or his friends. 
The Mirror does not suggest that the House manifested either surprise 
or indignation. These were every-day occurrences— neither anomalies nor 
grievances. But Mr. W. E. Gladstone . is reported by the Mirror to 
have come to the rescue of the Viscount 
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“As I am aware that the assertions made by a successful candidate, as to the purity 
of his supporters, are always received with due caution by this House, I am happy to 
% have it in my power to bear testimony to the truth of what has been 

Mr,* 'Gladstone’s stated by my noble friend. I happen to be*in possession of the whole 
Malden Spsecli, amount of the expenses incurred at the last election of the noble lord; 

1843. and I feel conttdent that if the statement were submitted to this 

House, not one of its members would leave it without being satisfied 
that, after defraying the legal expenses, nothing could be left for corrupt practices. I 
am far from impugning the respectability of the individuals who have signed the petition 
now offered to the House ; but Ido think it most unfair that, after they liave shrunk away 
from their first intention of attacking the seat of the noble lord, they should bring 
such allegations against him and his supporters as those contained in this petition. The 
honourable member who has just sat down complains of the noble lord because his 
constituents are perhaps not quite so sober as those of the seat of purity he represents. 
We have heard a good deal of the effects expected to be produced upon the old constituency 
of Liverpool by the Reform Bill- that cure for all our grievances. Now, Sir, what are 
the facts? I can state on ,thc authority of a high corporate officer that at the 
recent election more than one-half of the old freemen registered as householders, and 
fully two-thirds might have so registered. So much for the clfects of the Reform Bill. 

“ There is another important consideration connected with the prayer of this petition, 
and that is the injustice which would be inflicted upon the hundreds of persons admitted 
to their freedom since the notorious election of November, 1830. I must i)rotest against 
the unfairness of the whole of this proceeding, and particularly against the manner in 
which the allegations contained in the petition are made against the noble lord.” 


Though Mr. Gladstone liirusclf is said to have fancied that the spcecli 
made on June 3rd was his maiden speech, it seems difficult to set aside 
the above, considering the excellent authority of the Mirror and the 
internal evidence. The sneer at the “seat of purity” is in his earlier 
style; but the side thrust at the Reform Bill and the refusal to follow 
Viscount Sandon in his attack on the jirobity of the i)etitioners are 
eminently characteristic. So, too, is the financial argument as to the 
want of margin for corruj^tion after deducting “legal expenses.” And 
lastly, it is impossible to suppose that a young member should have 
allowed a maiden speech for which ho was not responsible to have been 
appended to his name in the leading report of Parliamentary proceedings. 
The speech created no interest at the time. Mr. Robbins has collated tlie 
newspapers of the day. According to the Sun, the member for Newark 
spoke “under the gallery, and was almost entirely inaudible in the 
gallery ” ; and the Times said : “ Mr. Gladstone made a few remarks 
which were not audible in the gallery.” 

On March 6th Mr. Gladstone was elected to the Carlton Club, of which 
he remained a member until 1859. The old club-house is shown in the 
foreground (on the extreme right) of the view on the preceding page. 

On May Hth, 1833, Mr. Gladstone’s name is recorded among those of a 
number of members who presented petitions for the abolition of slavery. 

There were several hundred petitions in all presented 
Slavery. on tills one day upon this one subject. The last, 

a petition “from the females of Great Britain,” was 
presented by Mr. Fowell Buxton, who had to consult the Speaker 
“as to the, manner in which I am to get it on to the table; for it is so 
heavy that I really am unable to cany it.” This monster petition was 
finally hoisted, with the help of three other members, on to the table of 
the House, where it was “ordered to lie” along with the others. On 
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May 21st “Mr. William Gladstone” showed his impartiality by presenting 
another petition, this time from the inhabitants of the city of Edinburgh, 
“ against the immediate abolition of slavery.” * 

On June 3rd the House was in Committee to consider the resolutions 
which Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, introduced with a view to the 
emancipation of the West Indian slaves. The original proposal of a loan 
of fifteen millions had now been converted into a gift of twenty millions 
as compensation to the planters. 

But this alteration did not absolve the member for Newark from the 
duty of defending his father, who had been fiercely attacked by Lord 
Ilowick, the eldest son of the Prime Minister, for the management of a 
plantation called Vreed-en-Hoop. Rising from a bencli behind Peel he 
began as follows 

**I am aware that I ought to apologise to the Committee for intruding upon them the 
opinions of an utterly inexperienced person, when they are engaged in the discussion 
of a question as extensive and as complicated as any that ever 
came before Parliament. But having a deep, though indirect, pecuniary Dafence of Mr. Glad- 
interest in it, and, if I may say so much without exciting suspicion, a stone’s Father, 
still deeper interest in it as a question of justice, of humanity, and 
of religion, I venture to offer myself for a short time, and I trust it will be but for a very 
short time, to your notice. I have, however, Sir, an additional reason for so doing, inas- 
much as the noble lord (Howick), the late TJnder-Secrctary of State for the Colonies, was 
pleased to adduce in proof of a theory which he held calculations drawn from an estate 
belonging to my father, which calculations conveyed imputations of no light or ordinary 
character.” [The noble lord’s “theory” was this: that there was an inseparable connection 
between the three following circumstances: increase of sugar, increase of labour and 
punishment, and decrease of human life I] “ I cannot refrain from telling the noble lord— I 
trust in all good humour— (I will not say, telling the noble lord, because I would rather 
appeal to the feelings of tlie House to determine whether I am right or wrong— but I will 
say that my idea is)— that if I had charges of this grave nature to bring forward, charges 
j materially atfecting private character, in a case where the party attacked had two sons 
sitting in the Assembly wliere those charges were to be made, I ought to have given them 
notice of my intention; which, however, the noble lord did not deign to do. For, Sir, 
these charges do affect private character. If I am proprietor of an estate in the West 
Indies, and continually receive from thence accounts of increasing crops and decreasing 
population, without inquiry and without endeavouring to prevent the continuance of 
such a system, no man will tell me that my character does not suffer, and ought not to 
suffer, for such monstrous inhumanity.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to details; and as this earliest effort 
of his lucid and convincing style of exposition is only accessible in the 
Mirror of Parliament^ it seems desirable to cite at any rate the first head 
of his argument:— 

“Now, Sir, the noble lord stated that there was a decrease upon the estate of Vreed- 
en-Hoop, in Demerara, belonging to my father, of eighty-one persons in three years, 
upon a population of 550, amounting to above fourteen per cent., while 600 hogsheads of 
sugar were produced annually. I begin by admitting the fact, I have not the smallest 
sensation of shame, though perhaps some may think I ought to have, in making -the 
admission. Beasoning on information such as has been given me, T do not feel that 
there is any truth in the inferences of the noble lord, and it is now my business to 
account to the House for the facts. The noble lord laid down as his rule, that the 
quantity of sugar produced varied, directly, as the quantity of labour and punishment, 
and inversely as the quantity of human life. Now I give the noble lord an instance of 
an estate, in the immediate vicinity of that he quoted, and of the circumstances of which 
he, having had access to official documents, ought, I think, to have been aware, where 
the decrease of the slave population was extremely small, amounting to almost nothing; 
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whereas the quantity of sugar produced was very far greater than on the estate of 
Vreed-en-Hoop. On the estate of Mon Eepos, Sir, with a gang of 470 persons (much 
smaller than that on the estate of Vreed-en-Hoop) there were 900 hogsheads of sugar 
produbed annually, on an average of the five years from 1827 tb 1832. The entire decrease 
of population there during the whole of this period amounted to ten lives, or less, being 
for three years two per cent., Instead of above fourteen per cent. So much for the 
exactitude of the noble lord’s rule 1 I am very sorry to detain the Committee with these 
particulars, but though this is of the nature of a private question, still they bear with 
great force on the general question of sugar cultivation. I proceed to give the true cause 
of these numerous deaths. About six years ago, when the estate of Vreed-en-Hoop had 
come into my father’s possession, out of 550 slaves no less than 140 were aged and infirm 
persons.” 

Lord Howick at this point interjected a hostile “Hear, heart” which Mr. 
Gladstone thus noticed : — 

“ I, of course, take my information as it is sent from the 'property, and I find, 
thereby, that there were 140 aged persons and invalids. Perhaps the noble lord will 
say: ‘Oh, but this only goes to prove the f^t that the people had become infirm in 
consequence of the large previous production of sugar on that estate.* No such thing, 
Sir. In the year 1826 the crops, I find, were exceedingly small ; they amounted only to 
257 hogsheads of sugar for 370 persons, which gives an average of 1,100 to 1,200 pounds 
for each slave, the very quantity quoted by the noble lord in the case of Anna Regina 
as an example of a small production.” 

But Mr. Gladstone had not yet done with his argument. There were 
some other cases which he must produce at the risk of “wearying the 
House.” Mr. Buxton had said, “ Give me the quantity of sugar and I will 
give you the decrease of life.” “I will apply this theorem,” retorted Mr. 
Gladstone, “to a particular ease. In St. Vincent’s there is an increase of 
122 persons in, I think, twelve years ; in Santa Lucia there is a decrease of 
1,962. Well, in Santa Lucia the produce of sugar has been 6J cwt. per 
man; how much ought that in St. Vincent’s to be? I have not worked 
out the problem, but the answer, I know, according to the rule, would 
be very different indeed from the fact, which gives no less than lOJ cwt. 
per man.” 

Dean Liddell once said that Gladstone and his contemporaries spent 
a great deal of time over the Rhetoric of Aristotle— a subject upon 
which, as we have seen, Biscoe gave excellent lectures at that time to 
the undergraduates of Christchurch— but little or none upon the Organon. 
But it must be admitted that in this speech Mr. Gladstone was logical 
as well as plausible. Already at the age of twenty-three he possessed 
that almost magical power over figures which has been the wonder of 
public audiences and Parliaments, of State departments and private 
secretaries. It might be objected that these minute calculations argue a 
certain lack of humanity. But when Mr. Gladstone came to the charges 
of cruelty he showed that his sympathies were broad and true. His 
heart, though not yet fully instructed, was in the right place: — “The 
honourable member for Lancaster made some statements 
Sugar Growing effects of particular trades in this country upon 

oompared witk human life, which were perfectly astounding ; and I have 
Othor Trades, others of a similar description from a scientific book 

on the subject, by a gentleman named Thackrah, which 
show that the extent of injury to human life from many of the most 
ordinary trade** in this country is almost beyond belief, and far 
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exc^ding the effects of the criltivation of sugar, even if we were to take 
them as stated by the honourable member for Weymouth, I am un- 
willing to trouble the Committee with them, but I will just mention one 
caseV it is that of the grinders. Those who use 'dry grindstones, it is 
stated, live only from twenty-eight to thirty-two years, while those who 
use wet ones survive, it is added, to between forty and fifty 1” It was 
true, he admitted, that the best climates for producing sugar were gener- 
ally the worst for human life and that many instances could be quoted 
in support of Buxton’s generalisation; “but can they account in like 
manner for those cases which I produce against them? If they cannot, 
I submit that their rule falls to the ground, for unless it includes all 
cases it is valueless.” 

If Mr. Gladstone had seen a little more of the quicksands of political 
and economic data he would have shown less coiitGmi)t for a rule or 
principle which was not rigidly exact or mathematically complete. But 
though the logician scouted “the rule” of his opponents, the rhetorician 
did not disdain a principle which seemed to offer support to his own 
case. This was “ that manufacturing x>rocesses as a general rule are 
less favourable to life than those which are agricultural.” And the 
generalisation was skilfully employed. “Now what does the honour- 
able member for Weymouth do? He compares the case of sugar with 
the cases of cotton and coffee, but forgets to remind you that the pro- 
duction of sugar in the Colonies involves a manufacturing process, while 
the production of cotton and coffee is purely agricultural. Now, Sir, I 
beg the Committee to advert to the importance of these considerations 
upon sugar cultivation. Cases of cruelty have often been brought for- 
ward against the colonists; and I confess. Sir— with shame and pain I 
confess — that cases of wanton cruelty have existed; as well as that they 
always will exist, x>a-rticularly under the system of slavery; and un- 
ci iiestionably this is a substantial reason why the British Legislature and 
the iDublic should set themselves in good earnest to provide for its 
extinction.” There follows, however, a passage in which Mr. Gladstone dis- 
I)layed a liberal as well as a bold spirit. He insisted, and quite fairly, 
that you cannot altogether distinguish between a system of slavery and 
a system of industrial freedom so far as dangerous trades are concerned. 
There are degrees of danger and degrees of legislative interference : — 

“It should be recollected that no two professions or trades in this country are in the 
same degree favourable to human life— it is entirely a question of degree— but still you 
do not relinquish the pursuit of any particular trade or profession, merely because it is 
less favourable to human life than another. If, indeed, ,the statements which we have 
heard were true, in anything at all like their full extent, I would say nothing on behalf 
of sugar cultivation; but then I observe that if the manufacture of sugar be so 
essentially and necessarily destructive, we ought not to stop till we have passed a law 
prohibiting the importation of sugar altogether.” 

Mr. Gladstone hardly attempted to defend the planters against the 
charge of refusing to educate and Christianise their slaves; but he 
maintained that this was only a strong instance of a 

England and general rule, seeing that “ the conduct of England to 

her Colonlea. her colonial possessions — which constitute the main 
strength and the solid foundation of this great empire 
— nas been most defective as regards the propagation of Christianity.” 
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Mr. Gladstone’s view as to the value of our Colonies— at a time when 
they were widely regarded as an inconvenient appendage — ^was no doubt 
derived from Bliike, and may bo contrasted with that of Mr. Disraelj 
at a later' date. It ^ill be seen that his theories as to the duti» of 
the mother country in regard to Christianity soon took practical shape 
in ardent advocacy of colonial bishoprics and the other appurtenances 
of an Established Church. 

As for the scheme itself it was important to have the co-operation 
of the colonial legislatures : — “ There was a much controverted question 
as to the tone adopted by the right lionourable Secretary [Stanley] in 
his speech on these parts of the subject, he maintaining that it had 
been extremely mild, wliile the West Indians thought it rather other- 
wise; but I think this discussion has been set at rest by the praises 
which the honourable member for Weymouth bestowed upon the 
right honourable Secretary — ^for he kindly undertook the patronage of 
his statements, and said they consisted just of the same facts and argu- 
ments which he (Mr. Buxton) had all along been using. Of the intent 
of the right honourable Secretary to deal mildly with us I have no 
doubt; but I think ho will admit that he was not quite so successful 
as is usual with him.” 

More carefully prepared or better reported, the above sentences would 
recall the ironies of Fielding. Mr. Gladstone never suffered from absolute 
want of humour, as his critics are so fond of asserting. 

True, there was little fun in his speeches, but that Mr. Gladstone’s 
wns for lack of time rather than of faculty. His Humour, 
thought was so strenuous, his material was so enormous, 
and his style so diffuse, that the lighter vein was only employed where 
it seemed indispensable. 

A witty sally was a rara avis even among the specimens of his earlier 
oratory; and on tliis occasion, too, he soon rela|.^sed into the higher 
mood. Oidy a most mature and seasoned Socialist could better this 
naive jiroposal that a human instinct should be implanted by enact- 
ment ; “ I do hope and trust that this House will earnestly strive to 
introduce into that plan some stimulus to competition among the slaves 
— to create in their minds a new principle in some degree adequate 
to the extraordinary emergency of their transition from a state of 
slavery to one of freedom, and providing for their spontaneous industry 
— a principle which can hardly be generally acquired in their present 
condition.” The provision for spontaneous industry — a delicious suggestion 
— might, he continued, be partially incorporated in the scheme, by establish- 
ing a broad distinction between idle and industrious slaves, the latter to 
be freed as rapidly as possible, the former very gradually, if at alh 
Meanwhile, the greatest precaution should be taken against 
exasx^erating the colonials ; and on this head Mr. Glad- The Colonies to 
stone cleverly appealed to the manufacturers in a way Conciliated, 
which brings the speech into curiously close touch with the 
present day; — Fou cannot by power overcome the sullenness, the in- 
difference, the reluctance of the colonists abroad ; you may carry your plan 
without bloodshed or violent opposition, but unless the colonists are with 
you, the continued cultivation of the Colonies, I think, is quite hopeless. 
It would be presumption on my part to remind the House of the extreme 
i 
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importance of continuing that cultivation, as at all times, so more 
particularly now, when rival manufacturers are rapidly springing up 
apong the Continental nations, and excluding us one by one from their 
markets, so that it is principally to our Colonies that we must look for 
a certain consumption of our goods/’ 

“ Particularly now I ” And sixty-five years afterwards the cry was still 
^‘particularly now,” th(^ same cry which Mr. Gladstone lived to combat 
so strenuously, whether it was used as an argument for fair trade, 
or exclusive dealing, or increased armaments. Strange that a big dole 
to the planters and a commercial union with the Colonies should have 
been two planks in the platform of the member for Newark in 18331 
Strange, too, that, in spite of this and more recent prophecies, the 
English Colonies are not increasing their fraction of the total volume 
of English trade 1 

In reply to a suggestion of O’Connell’s that liberty should be given 
first and the question of compensation considered later, Mr, 
ADlaqiiisittonon Gladstone entered into a highly philosophical disquisition 
Property. upon the true conception of property. “Much has been 
said to-night,” he urged, “with reference to the principle 
of property which is recognised by his Majesty’s Government. I cannot 
help thinking that the arguments of the learned member for Dxxblin 
proceed upon a misconception of the term ‘property.’ I do not view 
property as an abstract thing ; it is the creature of civil society : by the 
Legislature it is granted, and by the Legislature it is destroyed. The 
question is not whether slaves are property in the abstract nature of 
things, but whether this description of possession be not property within 
the limits of the Constitution,” 

The speech was, of course, an elaborate and carefully prepared effort. 
Mr. Russell, in his charming biography, tells how, as Mr. Gladstone on 
the morning of the debate was riding in Hyde Park on his grey 
Arabian mare, with “his hat, narroAv-bri mined, high up on the centre 
of his head, sustained by a croji of thick, curly hair,” a passer-by pointed 
him out to another new member— Lord Charles Russell— and said, “That 
is Gladstone. He is to make his maiden speech to-night. It will be 
worth hearing.” 

“An able and eloquent speech” was Buxton’s verdict when he joined 
the debate later. Another contemporary, George Keppel, afterAvards 
Earl of Albemarle, and one of the neAV Whig members 
Contemporary for Norfolk, recollected that one evening, on taking his 
Criticism. j^lace, he found “on his legs” a beardless youth, A\dth 
whose appearance and manner he was greatly struck. “He 
had an earnest, intelligent countenance, and large expressive black eyes. 
Young as he was, he had evidently what is called ‘the ear of the House’; 
and yet the cause he advocated Avas not one likely to interest a popular 
assembly— that of the Planter versus the Slave. I had placed myself 
behind the Treasury Bench. ‘Who is lie?’ I asked one of the Ministers. 

I was answered, ‘He is the member for Newark — a young fellow who 
will some day make a great figure in Parliament.* My informant was 
Geoffrey Stanley, then Whig Secretary of the Colonies, and in charge of 
the Negro Emancipation Bill, afterwards Earl of Derby; and the young 
Conservative orator was William Ewart Gladstone— two statesmen each 
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of whom snbsectuently became Prime Minister— and leader of the piarty 
to which he was at this time diametrically opposed.” * 

The late Earl Grey ^the Howiek whose attac^k had provoked Mr* QJad^ 
stone) wrote to Mr. Robbins on May 29th, 1893: “The speech made a 
great sensation at the time, it being thought a most remarkable one as 
made by a new speaker. Like others who heard it, I greatly admired 
the power as a speaker exhibited by Mr. Gladstone, with the singular 
charm of voice and manner which has ever since distinguished him.” 




THE OLD COLONIAL oriTCES, DOWNING 8TEEET. 
(From a Dmwing by J. G. Buckler, 1827.) 


Four nights later Stanley himself— “the Rupert of debate ’’—then, in 
Greville’s opinion, with the possible exception of Peel, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the House of Commons, conveyed a 
public compliment which more than bears out the remark a Compliment 
which he passed to Keppel. “If the honourable gentle- from Stanley, 
man,” said Stanley, “will permit me to make the observa- 
tion, I beg to say that I never listened with greater pleasui'e to any speech 
than 1 did to the speech of the honourable member for Newark, who 
then addressed the House, I believe, for the fii*st time ; and who brought 
forward his case and argued it with a temper, an ability^ and a fairness 


* “Fifty Years of My Life,” vol. ii., p. 300. 
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which may well be cited as a good model to many older members of this 
House, and which hold out to this House and to the country grounds of 
•^^confident expectation that, whatever cause shall^ have the good fortune 
of^his advocacy, will derive from* it great support.” Indeed the speech, 
though not technically a maiden speech, was obviously regarded by the 
Parliamentarians of the time as the prelude to a great Parliamentary 
career. So much is proved—if further proof Avere needed— by the folloAV- 
ing letter from King William IV. to Lord Althorp, which, as Sir Denis 
Le Marchant remarks, is a pleasing testimony to the justice which the 
Whig leader was always ready to show to a political opponent 

“Windsor Castle. 

“June 4th, 1833. 

“ The King has received Viscount Althorp’s letter of yesterday, from which his Majesty 
has learnt, with much satisfaction, that Mr. Stanley’s first resolution on the West India 
question has been carried unanimously. He rejoices that a young member has come 
forward in so promising a manner, as Viscount Althorp states Mr. W. E. Gladstone to 
have done.” 

Mr. Gladstone might Avell be satisfied with the results of his efforts. 
He had not in fact done anyd^hiug to prevent the solution of the problem. 

He had defended the planters, but he had not defended 
The General Effect slavery. He had done all that ingenuity could do to re- 
of the Speech. the serious charges Avhich had been brought against 

his father concerning the management of the Vreed-en- 
Hoop estate. The remainder of his criticisms Avere not serious, and were 
mainly directed towards improAdng the terms of settlement in favour of 
the planters. The Emancipation Bill was finally passed in August, to the 
surprise of many old Parliamentary hands. It was a good omen for the 
Whigs. And, indeed, they Avere destined to pass tAA^o more measures 
unrivalled in the legislation of the century, if we look to the moral and 
material benefits which they liave conferred upon the nation. But Mr. 
Gladstone was still blind to the corruption of the crumbling institutions 
which he had been elected to maintain. The temper Avliich preA^ailed 
in the political circles in Avhich he was noAv moving was similar to that 
which had prevailed in the academical circles that he had left. The 
growth of freedom AA’as regarded with jealousy and fear. Hence it was 
deemed necessary toj avert the chastisement of political and municipal 
corruption in order to prevent and obstruct the introduction of demo- 
cratic license. Popular control was the bugbear of the classes which 
had been accustomed to the privileges of irresponsible government. There 
was “no feeling of security”; even the agreeable GreAdlle was beginning 
to feel uneasy about his snug little sinecure at the Privy Council. 

On the 4th of July, 1833, Mr. Gladstone vainly attempted to induce the 
House to reject a Whig motion for the appointment of a select committee 
to continue the inquiry into the cases of electoral corrup- 
Eiectorai Corrup- l^i^n at Liverpool. Both he and his brother Thomas had 
tion : a Defence been stung by O’Connell’s allusions to “the bribing cycle 
of Liverpool. canning.” Mr. Gladstone’s case was not a very 

strong one. Liverpool, he argued, was under disadvantages 
owing to the notoriety of the election of 1830, which prevented the present 
charges from being impartially considered. “ There is no doubt that the 
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proceedings of that election were sufficient to ensure for the town of 
liverpool an immortality of disgrace.” But this was due to an “accidental 
combination of circumstances.” Normally there was nothing in Liverpool* 
which need make the political Conscience uneasy. “ Previously to 
that election, the freemen of the town of Liverpool, who were for the 
most part composed of the working classes, had been accustomed to vote, 
aiot under the influence of bribery, but in conformity very commonly with 
the example of their masters. I admit that these elections may have 
been carried on in a manner which is exceedingly to be deprecated in 
hiany respects ; I admit that there may have been a considerable degree 
of treating ; and it is possible, for aught I know, that there may have 
been more or less payment of wages ; but as to direct bribery, I am con- 
fident, from all I can learn, it had not prevailed extensively or system- 
atically, that it was not the moving spring of electioneering transactions.” 
After these lai'ge admissions it is difficult to read the peroration without 
a smile • 


“I implore the House of Commons, in the name of principle, in the name of equity, in 
the name of common sense, to refuse the prolongation of this enquiry; to refuse to 
immolate, on such insufficient pretexts, the rights of these poor freemen; not imper- 
ceptibly to be led into the decision of a general principle under cover of a particular case ; 
and not to offer so poor a tribute to the hunger of the Genius of Reform.” 

It is not sui’prising that O’Connell fastened upon this sneecli with 
avidity 

“ It was with pleasure I witnessed the talent displayed by the honourable member 
for Newark. Everj^body who heard him must have felt delighted at 
the exhibition of the powers of his vigorous and cultivated mind ; but _ 

especially was I delighted, not at his ingenuity, but his ingenuousness ^ OJUI® ® Reply, 
—for his statement would have removed any doubt I could have 
entertained as to the corruption which has prevailed at the Liverpool elections In which 
the freemen have been concerned.” 


Later on he followed Mr. Gladstone into the case of “the poor free- 
men ” 

“The statement of the honourable member for Newark is that up to 1830 they had no 
will of their own, but followed some bellwether whom they chose as a guide. They got 
a will of their own, however, in 1830. For the first time they attain a legal age. And 
vrhat do we find? Why, the very perfection of iniquity. It Is said nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus ; but these freemen, innocent as sucking doves up to 1830, suddenly became 
so bad as to form for themselves, as the honourable member has called it, an ‘Immortality 
of disgrace.’ At one moment we find them naked innocents, crawling helplessly into 
elective life ; and at the next in the performance of such vigorous iniquity as to earn for 
themselves in a single fortnight ‘ an immortality of disgracoi’ ” 

This was not the last time that the young member for Newark 
suffered for the debating services which (by the admission of his ablest 
opponents) he rendered to the Tory party. Nothing could have been much 
more unfortunate, from any point of view, than their endeavours to veil 
Rud protect the abuses of the Irish Church Establishment. Unhappily 
Mr, Gladstone was entrapped, along with many other 
enthusiastic young Churchmen, into a completely false The Irish Church, 
position, from which he had to extricate himself as best 
he could when he came to realise the tiU3 state of things. “On the 
*^ight of July 8th, when the Irish Temporalities Bill was finally passed 
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by a* majority of 180 , Mr. Gladstone found himself as a zealous Anglican 
^ supporter of the State Establishment in a difficult j^sition; and his 
speech as usual rejected his difficulty— his fear of voting for a measure 
which mitigated a few notorious abuses lest it should be interpreted 
as acquiescence in some more radical change/' am not disposed/' he 
began, ^^to shelter myself under the ignoble protection of silence on this 
occasion, and to have it supposed that I am willing to defend the Church 
by my vote and not by my voice.*' But he spoke with so uncertain a 
voice, that a controversy arose afterwards as to the side on which he 
was voting, a certain Colonel Evans .who followed assuming that the 
member for Newark “votes for the Bill because it will strengthen the 
Church in Ireland.” “No I No! against it!” exclaimed Mr. Thomas Glad- 
stone. “ I did not hear the whole of the honourable member’s speech,’ 
replied Colonel Evans, “but I understood him to advocate the Bill 
because it would strengthen the Irish Church ; and I was about to 
observe that that is my reason for voting against it.” 

At the end of his speech Mr. Gladstone’s opposition certainly seemed 
to have been conciliated; — “All I can do, therefore,” he said, “is to 
earnestly hope that it will produce the effect intended by its framers, 
namely, that of strengthening and extending the Iiish Church ; and I am 
willing to acknowledge, for my jjart, that 1 do not think it conceived in 
a spoliating spirit, I am not surprised, therefore, that the Bill has dis- 
appointed the expectations of some persons ; but the provisions which cause 
disappointment to them disarm my hostility.” In the earlier part of his 
speech, however, he had produced a somewhat sophistical 
Special Pleading, argument in favour of allowing a Church, however 
h^thargic and corrupt, to retain its wealth and its State 
maintenance, by a reference to the want of missionary zeal on the part 
of the Protestant Church of the Vaudois Valley, and by putting into 
the mouths of his opponents a proposition as absurd as that which 
connected the increase of sugar production with the decrease of human 
life 


“ I do not tliink that those who couple the wealth and inactivity of the Church in 
Ireland have made out their case. True it is that the Church in Ireland has done little 
for the cause of Protestantism—true It is that she has slumbered for a long series of 
years ; but 1 ask, is the Irish Church the only ecclesiastical establishment that has slumbered 
almost ever since the Eeformation? Are we to suppose that if the Church of Ireland 
were poor, it would necessarily be zealous and active? I think that this would not be 
the case ; the history of the world and its present condition prove that wealth is not 
the only cause that produces selfishness in an ecclesiastical community. Let those who 
think that primitive apostolic poverty is necessary to stimulate the zeal and activity of 
a church look at what has taken place in the Valley of the Vaudois. The people there 
maintain the pure principles for which their ancestors fought and bled, but is it found 
that their activity, as a church, is in proportion to their want of worldly means? Certainly 
not. Indeed there is every reason to believe that the Protestant Church in the Vaudois 
would not have been able to maintain Itself had it not been for the pecuniary assistance 
which it obtained from this country.** 

Mr. Gladstone soon passed to a more serious development of his case* 
for the maintenance of the Irish Church as a State institution with all 
its temporalities and endowments 

“ If we wish to discover the cause of the selfishness of the Irish Church, we must Inquire 
how it is that the sublime impulse which was communicated to the human mind in the 
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itixteentb 0enturjr, slumbered occasionally during the seventeenth, and was converted 
Into torpor in the eighteenth century^ I maintain, however, that since the Union, the 
'Irish Church has done all for the advancement of true religion that human agency could 
effect. I think no one can deny that in a country situated like Ireland, it must be of 
immense importance to have scattered over the face of the kingdom a body of men 
who are gentlemen by education and Christians by profession. I am of opinion that 
the Irish Church, even as it now stands, is a strong link of connection between Ireland 
and this country. I do not, however, defend the Irish Church on the ground of these-^ 
uses alone, for I do not hesitate to say that I consider that Establishment to be essentially 
sacred in its nature. It will be a desecration of the Church to divert the revenues destined 
for the advancement of religion to political uses. I, as a Protestant, am bound to recollect, 
that our forefathers had weighty cause for seceding from the Church of Rome ; and I need 
offer no apology to the Homan Catholic members of this assembly for expressing a desire 
that the most ample means may be afforded for spreading the Protestant faith— I mean, by 
the exposition and discussion of its doctrines: and then, let God defend the right. It i» 
because I desire to see the true faith extended for the benefit of those who oppose it that 
I object to anything which, in the remotest degree, is calculated to injure the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. It is because I conceive that the Bill, along with much valuable 
matter, contains some most objectionable principles, that I feel myself constrained to 
reject it.” I 

Holding these opinions, Mr. Gladstone could not consent to surrender 
“the necessai'y principle that the nation should be taxed for the support 
of a national Church,” iior even consent to a reduction in the number of 
bishops, because he looked forward “ to the prospective expansion of the 
Church;” and, having reduced the bishops, “it will be difficult for us to 
get them replaced.” It is impossible not to admire the candour and the 
audacity with which the young member for Newark laid down the pro- 
positions which were afterwards in a more elaborate form to be delivered 
into the hand of the Edinburgh reviewer. But what would he have said 
to the story which Duncannon narrated to Greville a couple of week^ 
after this debate?— 

(Duncannon) talked much of the Irish Church, and of the abominations that had 
been going on even under his own eyes. One case he mentions of a man who holds a 
living of £1,000 a year close to Bessborough, whom he knows. There is no house, no 
church, and there are no Protestants in the parish. 

“He went there to be inducted, and dined with Duncannon at Bessborough the day 
after. 

“Duncannon asked him how he managed the neccssai^ form, and he said he had 
been obliged to borrow the clerk and three Protestants from a neighbouring parish, and 
had read the morning and evening service to them within the ruined walls of the old 
Abbey, and they signed a certificate that he had complied with the forms prescribed by 
law ; he added that people would no longer endure such things, that no existing interests 
were to be touched, and that if remedial measures were still opposed, the whole fabric 
would be pulled down. He was still persuaded that the Opposition (in the House of Lords) 
meant to throw out the Bill.” * 

The death of Arthur Hallam in September of this year (1833) was the first 
of the deep 2 )ersonal losses which fell all the more heavily upon Mr. Glad- 
stone because of close friendships outside his own family 
Death of Arthur circle he had but few. It was Mr, Gladstone whom Henry 

^am, X833. Hallam, the father, describes as “ one of Arthur’s earliest 
and most distinguished friends,” and Mr. Gladstone who 
wrote in the Preface to the “Remains of Arthur Henry Hallam”: “It was 
my happiness to live at Eton in habits of close intimacy with him; and 

♦ The GrevlUe Memoirs (1st Series), vol iii., pp. 9-10, 
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the sentiments of affection which that intimady produced were of a kind 
never to be effatied. Painfully mindful as I am of the privileges, which I 
then so largely enjoye^, of the elevating ^ • 

effects derived from intercourse with a 
spirit such as his, of the rapid and con- 
tinued expansion of all his powers, of his 
rare and, so far as I have seen, unpa- 
ralleled endowments, and of his deep 
Enthusiastic affectitms, both religions and 
human, T have taken upon mo thus to 
render my feeble testimony to a memory 
which will ever be dear to my heart.** 

Mr. Gladstone never forgot the friend 
of his youth. In the . January of 1898 
his “ Personal Recollections of Arthur 
Hallam” appeared in t lie Press. 

Early in 1834 an academical crisis arose 
in Oxford owing to a dispute as to the 
proper successor to Lord GrtaiviJIe, Chan- 
cellor of the I'ni versify, Avho died 
towards the end of the year 183Ji The 
names of the Archbishop of Canteibury 
and of Sir Robert J^eel found favour 
with a few. But the Duke of VV'elling- 
ton, who was widely revered for his 
desire to save the (‘ountry from the con- 
sequences of intelligent administration, 

Avas naturally i^egarded (in spite of the circumstance that he had been 
at no University himself) as the ideal Chancellor by the majority of the 
electors. Gladstone and some others (says Roundell Palmer), 

‘‘either because they were attached to the memory of Cppo^g- the Duke 
Canning, or giving too much credit to reports wdiicli re- ° 
fleeted upon the Duke’s private character, w’^ere vehemently 
opjiosed to him.” Iiiileed, Mr. Gladstone seems to have expressed his 
opinion in sufficiently strong language, “with a degree of vigour not 
altogether consistent with a temperate and equable judgment.*’ The 
iiisinuatjon may be neglected, as it belongs to the Home Rule period. 
But there is also a contemporary letter : “ Gladstone is here, and com- 
plains bitterly of the whole proceeding. He thinks that the election 
will disgrace Oxford, as the stronghold of religion and the Church, in 
the eyes both of the pi*eseut age and of posterity.” Oxford agreed 
almost unanimously to “disgrace” itself in February, 1834. But on 
the occasion of his installation the Duke, to the amazement of Chi'istie, 
a young Oriel Pellou , only made one false quantity in his Latin speech. 
Christie, who knew more of Latinity than of the language of the Court, 
seems to have been equally surprised at the Duke of Cumberland for 
“swearing incessantly the whole evening.” Probably Mr. Gladstone’s 
objection was in part scholarly, in j)art ecclesiastical. A movement was 
being set on foot for abolishing the rule which required undergraduates 
on their matriculation to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and strong 
Anglicans entertained doubts as to the religiosity and theological 
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c&paicitjr of the hero of Waterloo. And these doubts were justified, for, 
as Frederic Rogers (Lord Blachford) informs his sister in the autumn 
of tljjB following year, “ the Duke of Wellington aud our Parliamentary 
friends* have written down to the Heads of Houses to say that they find 
great difficulty in defending our present position with regard to our 
imposition of the Articles at Entrance. True enough for them. I should 
think they would be about as much at home in defending the doctrine of 
Justification or the Articles themselves.” However, with the help of 
Convocation and the House of Lords the test, product of bigotry and 
manufacturer of hypocrisy, emblem of religion and engine of agnosticism, 
was continued for many years longer. 

The following extract from the Christ Church Buttery Book explains 
the interest Mr. Gladstone continued to take in the 
Qaaiuying for the government of the University ; for it shows that he spent 
HA. Degree. -^he Lent and part of the Summer Term of 1834 in Christ 
Chixrch, the degree of Master of Arts at that time 
involving a residential as well as a i>ecuniary qualification ; — 

MR. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Mnie^'ed at Christ Churchy Lent Term 
Easter and Act* Term 
Michaelmas 
Lent 

Easter and Act 
Michaelmas 
Lent 

Easter and Act 
Michaelmas 
Lent 

Easter and Act 
Michaelmas 
Lent 

Proceeded to Degree of B.A., Lent Term 
Lent Term . , . 

Proceeded to Degree of M.A., Act Term 


1828 

>» 

Kepi 

1829 

Kepi 

»» 

Kept. 

»» 

Kept. 

1830 

Kept. 

>> 

Kept. 

»> 

Kept. 

1831 

Kept. 

»» 

Kept, 


Kept 

1832 

Kepi 

1832 

— 

1834 

Kept. 

1834 

— 


A year of a Reformed Parliament had dispelled most of the fears with 
which moderate and mediocre politicians had regarded the first triumph 
of representative principles. But in dispelling fears it had 
irhe Effects of disappointed hopes ; and the Grey Government was already 
Reform beginning to totter, harassed by the House of Lords, 
which generally mauled or threw out its best measures, 
embarrassed by the support of the Tories whenever it was tempted to 
make a false step, and unable to rely upon the consistent support of its 
nominal followers, who constituted an enormous but undisciplined majority. 

Nevertheless, some excellent work had been accomplished, for the 
House was losing its old dilettante character. Keen observers noticed the 
increasing sensitiveness of members to public opinion, and especially 
to the opinion of their constituents. About this time voting lists began 
to be published for the first time, and a member of Parliament foimd 

* “Act term” = the Term preparatory to receiving an M.A. Degree. 
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that he had to reflect before he gratified a private whim at the expense 
of principles which he had publicly professed. In short—to the horror 
of pplite society*— a member of Parliament was becoming, in some 
small And limited sense, a delegate of the people. In no sphere was this 
increasing sense of responsibility felt more rapidly or beneficially than 
in the improvement of the tone adopted by the House towards all kinds 
of corruption, whether in ecclesiastical establishments, public depart- 
ments, official sinecures, or Parliamentary elections. Long afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone looked back to this period with admiration and regret “as 
the period of the most honest, upright, and thrifty Administration ever 
known in England.” f 

A biographer who was unwilling to admit that Mr. Gladstone ever 
made a mistake would pass lightly over the various stages of the Liver- 
pool Freemen Bill, and of the controversy which preceded 

C^Sption'^at with which he endeavoured to defend the 

Livwpooi. political purity of his native town arose, no doubt, from 
two causes. In the first i)lace, he was quick to resent 
any imputation against Canning, who had been so long one of the members 
for Liverpool ; secondly, the inquiry could not have been palatable to 
his father. Thus filial piety and x^^litical loyalty combined to lead 
him into the long-sustained and chivalrous, but Quixotic and absurdly 
impossible, task of whitewashing facts by theories, and of clearing 
away charges which even his own leaders admitted to be well-founded 
in the main by what were, after all, little more than rhetorical 
assertions. 

On March 12th, 1834, Routch, member for Knaresborough—and members 
for Knaresborough might well be regarded as expert witnesses in these 
matters— made a remarkable statement : “As long as I can remember 
Liverpool, there never has been an election at Avhich its walls have 
not been covered with placards stating the prices that would be given 
by every candidate for votes; and every low fellow you met in the 
street was willing to tell you the price for which he would sell his 
vote. The man who cleaned your shoes would say, ‘I have a vote, 
sir, but I shall not give it to-day, because I expect a better price for it 
to-morrow.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone followed at once ; spoke of the necessity for adhering 
with rigour and impartiality to the judicial rules of evidence, solemnly 
called upon Mr. Routch to mention the occasions on which he saw those 
placards, and finally warmed to his work under the stimulating influence 
of an ironical interruption. “I have nothing,” he declared, “but tra- 
ditionary evidence to guide my judgment: I therefore speak under this 
reservg^tion ; but my firm conviction is that there was no bribery in 
Liverpool prior to the year 1830, as far as regarded the election of 

♦ “Sir John Beckett is just gone to stand for Leeds; and certainly the catechism to 
which he was there forced to submit is very ominous. A seat in the House of Commons 
will cease to be an object of ambition to honourable and independent men, if it can only 
be obtained by cringing and servility to the rabble of great towns, and when it shall be 
established that the member is to be a slave bound hand and foot by pledges and 
responsible for every vote he gives to masters who are equally tyrannical and unreason- 
able.”— The Greville Memoirs (1st Series), vol. iii., p. 54. 

t Hansard, May 27th, 1869. 
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members to serve in Parliament.” There being sarcastic cries of ‘‘Hear, 
hear ! ” he continued : — . , 

• • 

“Now, Sir, let me ask, is that sneer becoming? Let gentlemen have thtf goodnesa 
to hear my sentence to the end: I paused only that I might measure the terms of 
my assertion as well as time would allow. I allege then, Sir, my conviction that there 
was no bribery in Liverpool at any Parliamentary election previous to 1830 which 
would at all justify the wide and sweeping phrases of this preamble, I know indeed 
that some of those who were the partisans of the present Lord Chancellor [Brougham} 
when he was a candidate for the representation of Liverpool, have voluntarily come 
forward to say that they gave biibes, and that they were accessory to the giving of bribes 
by others upon that occasion; but as far as regards the purity of Mr. Canning and Mr* 
Hiiskisson, I believe there was no bribery.” 



CJNVAS8ING. 


{Fiom a Flint published in 1832.) 


Mr. Gladstone admitted that “two offices of the customs-house were 
bargained for and sold,” and that there was a presentment of the Grand 
Jury in 1827 ; but “ let any gentleman ednsider the amount and extent of 
these two sales for two such offices, and he will see that when we com- 
pare them with the extent of a constituency of 4,000 or 5,0W, they cannot 
be taken as substantiating in any degree the allegations of gross, 
notorious, and universal bribery.” 

On March 19th, when the Bill was finally carried by a majority of 
two to one, Mr. Gladstone reasserted “ in the most positive terms ” his 
belief “ that the party which returned Mi*. Canning and Mr. Huskisson 
for twelve years free of all expense never received or expended a> 
single shilling for the purposes of bribery.” In the election of 1830, 
when a ^certain Mr. Bolton came forward “in a most liberal manner 
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with £10,000, it was “an act of compassion”; to which Colonel Williams, 
who had been singled out for his “ random assertions ” by the memb^ 
for'Nelwa'Vk, replied with the rather pertinent question: “What became 
of the £10,000 which this compassionate gentleman subscribed after the 
election of 1830? and further, what became of the £50,000 which was 
subscribed before the last election ? ” Strange to say, this particular 
superstition of Mr. Gladstohe’s always remained with him ; for Liverpool 
bribery was still liberality in the year 1892 

“In those days Liverpool election contests were, happily, much rarer than they are 
now ; but when they did come they were very costly. The contest of 1812 In Liverpool 
was a very costly contest. My father had taken, I think, a leading share in bringing 
down to the town as candidate Mr. Canning, for whom he had a profound—I might 
almost say, semi-idolatrous— veneration, on which I myself was brought up, and which I 
have by no means in all respects abandoned. My father had the responsible office of 
treasurer of the election committee. The contest lasted, I think, twelve or fourteen days. 
I forget what the extreme limit of those times was, but whatever the extreme limit was, 
ft was reached. It is not surprising that under those circumstances the funds provided 
for the election, after a certain number of days, began to show symptoms of approaching 
exliaustion. This naturally struck the mind of my father, and the measure that he 
adopted was a very simple one. He sent round a circular to the same set of gentlemen 
who had subscribed for the election before. They all of them answered to the call, and 
they sent in second subscriptions, which were so liberal that at the close of the contest 
he returned to them sixty per cent, of the money. I think I have proved my case as 
to the pecuniary liberality of the men of Liverpool of that day; and I will go so far as 
to say that in this respect of giving freely of their money for means which they judged 
to be worthy and good, the people of Livei^pool at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century set a good and noble example to the people of Liverpool at the end of it.” * 

There still remains in this speech of March 19th, 1834, one highly 
characteristic passage with a most subtle defence of the bribery which ad- 
mittedly occurred in the election of 1830 ; “Now if there was a case in which, 
though the guilt was great, the publication of that guilt so far as the 
poor were concerned was great also, it was the election for Liverpool in 
1830. It cannot be supposed that men of the class of the Liverpool freemen 
ever entertain a very high abstract notion of the political franchise. Now 
in the election of 1830, the contest was between candidates whose political 
convictions were completely identified. Now, in what consists the heinous- 
ness of bribery? It is in the barter of conviction for money, that con- 
viction being assumed to be founded on a deliberate preference of one 
among several codes of principles professed by the several candidates. 
Now, here conviction was not sold; for there was no conviction to sell. 
The two candidates were alike in opinion. Can we wonder then, if in 
the absence of the legitimate motive of prefei-ence men suffered their in- 
difference to be infiuenced by the offer of money?” 

In another and better strain Mr. Gladstone urged that the rich man— 
the briber— rather than the poor bribee should be punished : “ Why should 
you let the bribers and those who profit most by the guilt, and who in 
my mind are chargeable with by far the greater share of it, escape ^cot 
free ? ” Here Mr. Gladstone was in advance of the Whigs. Wason replied : 
“The honourable gentleman the member for Newark says that you 
ought to punish the briber, but I have .never been of that opinion.” 

* Speech of Mr. Gladstone at Liverpool, December 3rd, 1892. 
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Ireland wa^ the chief embarrassment of the Government, and at the 
end of May differences which had long existed in the Cabinet came to 
a liead. Stanley, who believed in resolute government and the support of 
ecclesiastical abuses, seceded ; and with him Sir James Graham and the 
Earl of Ripon. At the beginning of July Althorp, differing from Grey 
as to the renewal of a Coercion Act for Ireland, withdrew from the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. The Grey Ministry at once 
The Melbourne collapsed. The King sent for Lord Melbourne, and the first 
Government, 1834. Melbourne Ministry was easily constituted, with Palmerston 
as Foreign Secretary and Althorp as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 

On July 28th, 1834, the Universities Admission Bill came up for a third 
reading ; and Mr. Gladstone, premising that ho had no intention of tres- 
passing at any length upon the imtience of the House, 
University Testa, opened the debate in a speech which extends to more 
than six columns in the Mirror of Parliament, and would 
cover nearly three of a modern daily newspaper. Mr. Gladstone held 
almost into middle life that certain civil rights should be withheld 
from those who did not profess the Christian faith. But in 1834 he was 
far from having passed the narrower barriers of Anglican intolerance. 
Trained in the newly found Anglicanism of a Lowland Scotsman, he 
had gone blindfold through the University. He had not noticed the 
hypocrisy of compulsory chapels, and had not felt the horror expressed 
by Lord Palmerston of “young men going from prayer to wine and 
from wine to prayer.** He was impressed by the affected independence 
of ninety-eight bigoted tutors who talked of resignation if tests were 
abolished. “ The honourable gentleman,** said Lord Palmerston, who 
followed a little later, “has argued that this Bill would be an in- 
stance of persecution, by compelling men who think that it is contrary 
to their religion to admit Dissenters to the Universities so to admit them. 
That argument is founded, undoubtedly, upon truth, but it is founded 
upon a painful truth, with respect to the constitution of human nature, 
because it is certainly true tliat there is nothing which mankind resists 
more stubbornly than any attempt to compel them to cease from acts 
of intolerance. In that respect it will be persecution, but it will be a 
sort of persecution which I am not afraid to join in, and which I would 
gladly concur in inflicting upon some of the Professors at Oxford.*’ 

The case of the supporters of the measure was absolutely convincing. 
^‘Only see,*’ cried Palmerston, “the inconsistency to which these honour- 
able gentlemen (the opponents of the Bill) are reduced! They admit 
Dissenters to sit with us in this House, and to discharge the highest 
functions of legislation; they admit them, together with the members 
of the Church of England, to perform every duty, civil and political, 
which can be performed in every class and relation of life, and yet 
they say that Dissenters shall not be admitted in common with the 
members of the Church of England to those institutions of the country 
where the best education can be afforded.” Mr. Gladstone’s only reply 
was that the Universities were not national institutions, except in so 
far as they were connected with the national Church, and were to 
be regarded as preparatory seminaries for that Church. He hoped 
that the colleges would never be thrown open to non-Anglicans, whether 
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Christians or not. The House of Commons passed the Bill by a majority 
of 154 votes to 75. But there were no Dissenters i\i the House of Lords, 
and that Chamber tljrew it out by 187 *;otes to 85. In the following 
spring Mr. Gladstone’s views are more fully disclosed in some letters to 
Pusey in reference to a proposal by University Liberals that a declara- 
tion of general uniformity should be substituted for subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He would be inclined to vote against the altera- 
tion, but not on quite the same grounds as Pusey:— “So far as regards 
evil or danger to be apprehended from the contact of the Dissenters, I 
fear that if we are to wait until the whole body of Churchmen is in such 
a state that all will be individually as well as collectively secure against 
labefaction, the prospect of relaxing the entrance will be indefinitely 
removed.” 

But the reasons for “relaxing the entrance” which at this time 
appealed to Mr. Gladstone were anything but liberal. The University 
was to be a sort of decoy-duck for converting youthful Dissenters. 
“The first sine qud non with me would be, that the University 
should not be vexed by the interposition of Parliament. This upon 
every ground, and not acting i>eculiarly as a member of the University. 
JYext to this (in impoi'tance, however, first), and acting in this cha- 
racter, the most essential object seems to be the maintenance of a Church 
of England education, and not only its maintenance as at present, but 
its consummation and i)erfection in your system. This being secured — 
fully and certainly secured, by whatever measures and whatever degree 
of exclusiveness may be necessary to give this guarantee— it would give 
me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, pormissively, but to the 
utmost practicable extent, of our Church education, and therefore to 
see removed, if it bo the pleasure of the University, and especially of 
its resident members, any subscription at entrance which is likely to 
form an absolute and insuperable bai* to their becoming students in the 
University, at a period of life when they are probably little prejudiced 
in favour of Dissent, and therefore hopeful for the Church, but yet, 
upon the other hand, not prepared to make an absolute renunciation of 
it [Dissent] by a formal subscription.”* 

Those were hardly the times for 

“ A friendly Whig to chant a Tory’s praise.” 

But George Fox, who, though a Whig and a poetaster, was a Fellow 
of New College, wrote about this time in prophetic verse 

“ Perchance ere long to shine in senates first, 

If manhood echo what his youth rehears’d, 

Soon Gladstone’s brows wiU bloom with greener bays 
Than twine the chaplet of a minstrel’s lays. 

Nor herd, while poring o’er each graven line. 

The far faint music of a lute like mine.” 

On the IGth of October, 1834, the old Houses of Parliament were 
destroyed by fire, the result of the over-heating of a fine; and for 
some years afterwards the legislators of Great Britain were housed in 
temporary buildings. 

• Cf. Liddon’s Pusey, voL i., pp. 293, 294. 
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It was not long before the decease of a peer and the derangement 
of a king brought Mr. Gladstone into office. “ Yesterday morning,” 
• wrote Greville on November 16th, 1834, “ the town was elec- 

The Ministry trifiled by the news that Melbourne’s Government was at 
Dismissed, 1834. Nobody had the slightest suspicion of such an 

impending catastrophe; the members themselves reposed 
in i>erfect security. I never saw astonishment so great on every side ; 
nobody pretended to have prophesied or expected such an event.” The 
story of this last exercise of the Royal prerogative— or, at least, the 



LORD MELBOURNE. 

{From, the Painting hy Sir George Haytcr.) 


last overt defiance of the House of Commons by the Crown— is well 
known; how the elevation of Althorp to the Upper House left the 
leadership of the House of Commons vacant ; how Melbourne visited 
the King at Brighton, and told him that Lord John Russell must be 
tried and that the Cabinet must be strengthened by the infusion of a 
Radical element, as a concession to the principles of Reform ; how the 
King, in a fit of alarm, possibly from a mere petulant desire for novelty, 
announced that he had no longer any confidence in the stability of the 
Ministry, and promptly wrote ^ the Duke of Wellington. The situation 
was made irresistibly comic by the conduct of Brougham, whose jour- 
nalistic instinct completely overran an already depleted stock of Cabinet 
loyalty, and so finally demonstrated his unfitness for a position of trust. 
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Arrived in London, Melbourne determined to say nothing that night, 
hut to summon a Cabinet next day ; but as Brougham happened to call 
on his way from Holland House, Melbourne told him in strict oohfi» 
deuce. Brougham had no sooner left than he sentj;, the news to* the 
Times office, so that all the Ministers discovered the fact of theii^ 
dismissal in their morning paper. They had been discarded in tbe 



•‘llECBIVINQ THE FATAL NEWS.” 

(Lord Melbourne rushes into the Gahinet Room exclaiming, ‘*'We are all out ’.—regularly kicked outl”) 
From the Cartoon by ‘‘if. B,” {John Doyle). 


most positive, summary, and i)eremptory manner ; in the plenitude of 
their fancied strength they had been “ unceremoniously kicked out.*’ ♦ 
The Duke of Wellington promised to carry on the government pro- 
visionally until Peel, who was travelling in Italy, could be reached and 
brought back. Meanwhile the offices of state, great and small, could 
not be filled up, and London was soon packed with place-hunters. 
That “ lively season," the vdnter of 183i, has been inimitably described 
by Disraeli in Coningsby ” 

** Everybody who had been In office, and everybody who wished to be in office ; ^very^ 
body who had ever had anything, and everybody whq^ ever expected to have anything, 
were alike visible. All of course by mere accident; one might meet the same men 
regularly every day for a month, who were only ‘passing through town.’ 

♦ The Greville Memoirs (1st Series), Vol, iii., p. 153. 
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“Now was the time for men to comc^forwaM who had never despaired of their country. 
Tame, they had voted for the Beform Bill, but that was to prevent a revolution. And 
^ow they were quite ready to vote against the Reform Bill, but this was to prevent a' 
dissolution. These are the true patriots, whose confidence* in the good sense of their 
countiymen and in their own selfishness is about equal. In the meantime, the hundred 
and forty threw a grim glance on the numerous waiters on Providence, and amiable 
trimmers, who affectionately enquired every day when news might be expected of Sir 
Robert, Though too weak to form a Government, and having contributed in no wise 
by their exertions to the fall of the late Ministry, the cohort of Parliamentary Tories 
felt all the alarm of men who have accidentally stumbled on some treasure-trove, at 
the suspicious sympathy of new allies.” 

But what sort of a Government was it to be? There was no one to 
answer. ‘‘They tried the Duke; but nothing could be pumped' out of 
him. All that he knew, which he told in his curt, husky manner, was 
that he had to carry on the King’s government. It was impossible for 
aspirants to office to show their zeal by speech-making ; for they did 
not know whether to denounce the Reform Act or to praise it'; whether 
the Church was to be remodelled or only admonished; whether Ireland 
was to be conquered or conciliated.” Peel arrived at last on December 
9th, and proceeded to construct his Government. There 
Peel’s Admlnia- Was a large variety of claimants for the smaller posts. 

tratton, 1834. ‘‘The young Tory,” to quote again from Disraeli, “who 
had contrived to keep his seat in a Government where 
he hud done nothing, but who thought an Under-Secretaryship was now 
secure, particularly as he was the sou of a noble lord who had also 
in a public capacity plundered and blundered in the good old time. 
The true political adventurer, "svlio with a dull desperation had stuck 
at nothing, had never neglected a Treasury note, had been present at 
every division, never spoke wlieii he was asked to be silent, and was 
always ready on any subject when they wanted him to open his mouth 
— who had treated his leadei’s with servility oven behind their backs, 
and was happy for the day if a future Secretary of the Treasury bowed to 
him; who had not only discountenanced discontent in the party, but had 
regularly reported in strict confidence every instance of insubordination 
which came to his knowledge— might there, too, be detected under all 
the. agonies of the crisis; just beginning to feel the dread misgivings 
whether teing a slave or a sneak were sufficient qualifications for office, 
without family or connection. Poor fellow I half the industry he had 
wasted on his cheerless craft might have made his fortune in some 
decent trade! In dazzling contrast with these throes of low ambition 
were some brilliant personages who had just scampered up from Melton, 
thinking it probable that Sir Robert might want some moral lords of 
the bedchamber.’- 

Mr. Gladstone had been a Canningite, and even now he had far more 
sympathy with the rigid political and religious views of High Tories 
like Sir Robert Inglis and the Duke of Newcastle than 

Mr. Gladstone with the constitutional opportimism of Peel and the 
sheeted tor belated strategy of the Duke of Wellington. But Peel 

saw in him a man of talent and industry whose father 
•was wealthy and had great political ' influence in a most 
important constituency. High moral character was likewise a recom- 
mendation ; for Peel, in a letter to Ashley, .afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, 
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says: ^‘My ^aibjei^fc is to win the confidence of the country by iny 
appointments 4 it is to persons of your character that I loo?c.” In any case 
Mr* Gladstone had already; shown himself too brilliant and effectiw 
a debater to be . o^brlooked by a Tory Premiera Accordingly^ his 
naine appeared along with that of Lord Lincoln in the list of the 
Junior Lords of the Treasury. On December 24th he issued his addtess 
to the electors of Newark, in which he necessarily followed the lines 
laid down by Sir Robert Peel’s Tamworth manifesto.* His chief had 
accepted the Reform Act as a final settlement, thus dashing the hopes 
of the extreme High Tories, who had hoped for a reactionary policy. 
Mr. Gladstone gilds the pill as best he can for his patrons and sup* 
porters 

“Gentlemen, 

“Having accepted the office of a Lord of the Treasury, I have hereby ceased to be your 
actual Representative ; but I at once announce to you my intention of soliciting a 
I’enewal of your confidence when the opportunity of exercising your 
franchise shall arrive. An Election 

“ During the two Sessions of the present Parliament my first desire Address, 
has been to see the Institutions of the Country prekerved, whatever 
the hands in which their custody might be entrusted ; and this desire has regulated my 
votes. 

“But the position of parties since the last General Election has in my view essentially 
changed. We had then a Government, of which it must be allowed that it had been 
pledged to maintain the existing Constitution of England— to afford fair support to the 
depressed interests of Agriculture— and, especially, to preserve the property of the 
Church-r-property whose application to the purposes of religion, important to all classes, 
is peculiarly essential to the well being of those not blessed by opulence. 

“ The late Government assumed, through a series of changes, a very different character ; 
the most respected and most efficient supporters of the Reform Bill successively separated 
themselves from it; on one occasion by a refusal to alienate the property of the Church; 
on another by anxiety to maintain in Ireland personal security and the protection of the 
law. There remained a body of Ministers whose preponderating bias tended decisively 
towards rash, violent, and indefinite innovation; and it appears that there were those 
among the servants of the King who did not scruple to solicit the suffrages of their 
constituents with promises to act on the principles of Radicalism. An intention to invade 
Church property was avowed ; and, I think, few believe that the constitution of the 
' Cabinet, in its closing period, afforded any security against new and extensive changes 
in our elective system, or for the reasonable protection of the millions dependent on the 
Land. 

“ The question has, then, as it appears to me,, become, whether we are to hurry onwards 
at intervals, but not long ones, through the medium of the Ballot, short Parliaments, 
and other questions, called popular, into Republicanism or anarchy; or whether, inde- 
pendently of all party distinctions, the People will support the Crown in the discharge 
of its duty to maintain in efficiency, and transmit in safety, those old and valuable Institu- 
tions under which our Country has greatly flourished. 

“With the fullest confidence I anticipate that you have embraced the latter, and the 
better alternative. In no party or sectarian spirit, but upon this elevated principle alone, 
do I conceive that Sir Robert Peel undertook the formation of a Government, and desired, 
at the hands of his Countrymen, a fair trial ; and we may trust that the same providential 
care which has raised this country to pre-eminence, and often saved it from external peril, 
will, in this time of domestic difficulty, be found Us effectual safeguard. 

“ Let me ad& shortly, but emphatically, concerning the reform of actual abuses, whether 
in Church or State, that I regard it as a sacred duty— a duty at all times, and certainly 

• Grevllle says of Peel’s manifesto : “ It is rather too Liberal for the bigoted Toriegi 
but all the moderate people are well satisfied with it.” 
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«0tl6aat at a p^od it is most clear and ipunimt 

^^ 'diity not inimical to true determined Conservative principle^ nor a 
^ modification of such principle, jits legitimate consequences, or rather an actual 
aleinent of its composition*” * 

There was no contest at Newark. The Tories felt that they eotild pot 
hold both seats. H^lltdley, therefore, retired ; and the Radical, Wilde, 

was returned unoppos^ as 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleague. 
At the nomination the two 
members and their sup- 
porters positively frater- 
nised. Wilde complimented 
Gladstone, and Gladstone 
praised the Whigs for their' 
Reform of the Poor Law. 

In spite of his mani- 
festo, Peel was unable to 
AV i n the 

elections. Peel’s Defeat in 
The Sove- Country, 1835. 

reign had 

exercised his right of dis- 
missing Ministers, and had 
exercised it, as Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote long after- 
wards with mild irony, 
“ without any strain to 
the Constitution or any 
I^enalty other than the 
disagreeable sensation of 
being defeated, and of 
having greatly strength- 
ened arid reinvigorated by 
recoil the fortunes of the 
party on whom it had 
been meant to inflict' an 
overthrow”; adding in 
DENjAxiN D18UAGLI. anothoT passago,^ that 

(From the Drawing by D, MaclUe, 1833.) eudeaVOUr of King 

William IV. to assert his 
personal choice in the ap- 
pointment of Ministers only gave the Conservatives “a .momentary 
tenure of office without power.” But during this momentary tenure Mr. 
Gladstone Was to receive promotion. On January 12th Greville complains 
in his diary of Peel’s appointments, and with some lack of insight 
objects that Sidney Herbert: ought not to have been made Secretary to 
the Board of Control, “ an office of great labour, and involving considerable : 
business in the House of Commons. He is about twenty-two or twenty- 
three years old, unpractised in business, and never spoke but once in the 

* Gleanings,” vol. i., p,:38. 
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Ho^sa of Commons. ... He may be very fit for this place, bat it 
remjains to be proved, and I am surprised he did not make hbn begin 
a l^brdshlp of the Tr^ury* or some such thing, and put Gladstonsf >11^ 
is a very* clever man, in that post.’' 



LORD ABERDEEN. 

(Front f7ie Engravii^g ajter the Portrait by Sir T, Lavjrence, puhlisheil 1881.) 

Five days later Lyndhurst^ the Lord Chancellor, gave a dinner at 
which Disraeli and Gladstone met for the first time* 

Gladstone was struck by the strangeness of Disraeli’s Appointed coHailal 
dress ; Disraeli by the dulness of the dinner. A few days Under-flectetaay. 
afterwards Peel, or rather Aberdeen, partly met Greville’s 
criticism by making Mr. Gladstone Under-Secretary for the Colonies* 
Aberdeen mentions the circumstance in a fetter to Hudson Giu’ney 

“ In consequence of the defeat of my Under-^crotary in the county of Forfar, I have 
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been obliged to appoint anothbrn I hare^ chosen a young man whom I did not know, ' 
and whom I never saw, but of whose good character and abilities I had often heard, 
fie 19 the young Gladstone, and 1 hope he will do well, fie has no easy part to play 
in the' House of Commons, but it is a fine opening for a young man of talent and 
ambition, and places him in the way to the highest distinction. He appears to be 
so amiable that personally 1 am sure I shall like him.** 

Mr. Gladstone lias given a very pleasant description of his first 
interview with Lord Aberdeen, to whom he afterwards displayed au 
almost chivalrous loyalty. “On an evening in the month of January, 
1835,” he says, in a letter to Lord Stanmore, “ I was sent for 
by Sir Robert Peel, and received from him the offer, which I 
accepted, of the Under-Secretaryship for the Colonies. From him I 
went on to your father, who was thus to be, in official home- 
talk, my master. Without any apprehension of hurting you, I may 
confess that I went in fear and trembling. I knew Lord Aberdeen only 
by public rumour. Distinction of itself naturally and properly rather 
alarms the young, I had heard of his high character; but I had also 
heard of liim as a man of cold manners, and close and even haughty 
reserve. It was dusk when I entered his room— the one on the first 
floor, with the bow-window looking to the Park — so that I saw his 
figure rather than his countenance. I do not recollect the matter of 
the conversation; but I well remember that, before I had been three 
minutes with him, all my apprehensions had melted away like snow in 
the sun; and 1 came away from that interview conscious, indeed — as 
who could fail to be conscious ?— of his dignity, but of a dignity so 
tempered by a peculiar purity and gentleness, and so associated with 
impressions of his kindness, and even friendship, that I believe I thought 
more about the wonder of his being at that time so misunderstood 
by the outer world than about the new duties and responsibilities of 
my new office.” * 

On the attainment of his new dignity, Mr. Gladstone wrote a second 
address to his constituents, the phraseology of which gives perhaps the 
first intimation that political exijerience ^vas beginning to open his mind 
and widen his views. He congratulates the Newark electors upon the 
popular attachment to social order and the venerable institutions of our 
country, and attributes it to the solid conviction of their permanent 
advantages, “a conviction not at all enfeebled by the fact, now some- 
times announced with the ostentation but not the merit of discovery, 
that like all other human productions, their structure is capable of 
beneficial change. It has been, and continues to be, my humble but 
earnest desire to blend and harmonise the distinct, but not necessarily 
discordant, principles of preservation and improvement, and to secure 
their efficiency together with their union, maintSiinmg each in its due 
relative position, and defending each with increased anxiety, according 
as either of them may be assailed in opposite directions by the alternate 
political caprices of successive periods. In the support of these princi- 
ples, until my conscience, if misguided, shall have become better in-, 
formed, I hope by God's blessing to proceed.” The significance of these 
sentences must be obvious to the hastiest reader.^ 

* Life of the Earl of Aberdeen by Lord Statimore, p. 111. 
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The first question which Mr.^ Gladstone had to at^swer in hie offieial 
capacity was one from Buxton on the subject of the, religious education* 
of the negroes in tlie West Indies ; but his real opinion on the subject .wai? 
brought out later in the session, when Peel’s “hundred days’ ministry*^ 
had come to an end. The Whig Ministry proposed^ and in the event 
carried without a division, a grant of £25,000 to, the West Indian legisr 
latures for the provision of the moral and religious instruction of the 
apprentices. Mr. Gladstone protested against all sects bearing the 
Christian name being placed upon an equal footing and against an edu- 
cational grant wliich would be expended in teaching “the distinctive 
peculiarities of all sects alike in common with those of the Established 
Church.” 

Mr. Gladstone also moved, while in office, for a Select Committee to com- 
plete an inquiry into military establishments and expenditure in the 
Colonies, and reproved Roebuck for his championship of 
the disaffected Canadians. That fiery and independent poli- Roetnok and 
tician was at this time the pet of the Utilitarians and Philo- the Dlsafftcted 
sophic Radicals—if such an expression can be applied to Canadians, 
an object of the harsh caresses of Francis Place and the 
elder Mill. For no school of thought had Mr. Gladstone a stronger aversion. 
In his theories you find few traces of Bentham’s influence ; and even after 
lie became a Liberal his respect for John Stuart Mill never deviated into 
admiration. On the 16th of March, Roebuck, who was acting as a sort of 
agent for the popular party in Canada, pointed out that the division there 
was not between French and English, but between the Democrats and the 
Tories; that the latter were relying upon the support of their brethren at 
home.; but that the Democrats would not be satisfied until Canada had 
complete control over her revenue. When Stewart, the Whig member for 
Lancaster (Sir John Gladstone’s old constituency), was speaking, Mr. Glad- 
stone interrupted him with an official suggestion that he should abstaui 
from unnecessarily exciting dissension. Stewart, who had a prepared 
speech, answered rather viciously; “My honourable friend has reversed 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of a fashionable patron— who, he says, is on© 
that encumbers you with help when you have I’eaclied the land ; for I 
was just about landing when my honourable friend thought fit to help 
me to the encumbrance of his well-meant interruption.” 

Three days later, how^ever, his resentment had disappeared. On the 
19th Of March Mr. Gladstone brought in his first Bill. It deserves the 
attention of the biographer for the humanity and utility 
of its objects, as well as for the masterly manner in Mr. OJadstoae*! 
which Mr. Gladstone explained it to the House. His ^5* 

speech gives promise not only of his unrivalled power of 
“ getting up ” a subject— perhaps the most wonderful of all his intel- 
lectual qualities— but also of the complementary faculty, never sur- 
passed, of detailed and lucid exposition. The measure, which is called 
“The Colonial Passengers Act,” was thus introduced by Mr. Gladstone:— 
“In moving for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act of 9th George 
IV., c. 21, with a view of substituting other provisions in its stead, I do 
not feel called upon to discuss the question of the principle upon 
which the existing enactments, equally with those now proposed, are 
founded, although I shall be prepared to defend both the humanity and 
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policy of such legislative interference as I shall submit to the Houseji 
in case either should hereafter be impugned.” After this challenge to the 
rigid Imaaez faire me:gib6rs-^a challenge to be taken up by Joseph HuiAe 
hi the short debate which followed— Mr. Gladstone pointed Out that 
the importance of the subject was proved by the single fact that 
^‘in the year 1832 there arrived in Canada alone no less than 51,000 
emigrants.” He then detailed the material abuses which existed, with 
the corresponding provisions in the new Bill for removing them. A 
demurrage of one shilling per diem was to be allowed to emigrants 
(in order to deprive owners of all interest in delay) when, having 
arrived in the port from which they were to sail, they were subjected 
to ruinous and vexatious ” detention after the time agreed Upon 
for sailing. Another provision made it compulsory upon the owners 
of vessels to victual and accommodate their passengers for forty-eight 
hours after their arrival at the port of discharge, in case it should be 
demanded. Under the system then prevailing, the unfortunate emi-^ 
grants were oft^n “ landed in herds, more like beasts that perish 
than human creatures.*’ “ It is also proposed,” continued Mr. Gladstone, 
“ to make an alteration in the proportion of passengers to the tonnage 
which vessels are about to carry. * At present, the proportion of 
passengers is regulated by tonnage, and a question has been raised 
whether it would not be better to regulate it by measurement. No 
doubt the tonnage does not always give an accurate idea of the 
capacity of a ship; but, on the other hand, a system of mensuration 
for this subject alone would be attended with too much intricacy 
and difficulty. The present Act provides that no vessel shall carry a 
greater number of passengers than three to every four tons. It is 
proposed in the present Bill to raise the number to three to every 
five tons.” 

Other provisions were introduced to increase the quantity of food per 
passenger from fifty to seventy pounds of bread stuff ; to prohibit the sale of 
wine and spirits on board except for medicinal purposes; to compel every 
ship with 200 persons or more on board to carry a surgeon, and those with 
less “at least a medicine chest.” Lastly, the breach of these and other 
regulations was to be not only a misdemeanour, but attended with 
penalties recoverable in a summary way before two justices of the peace. 
Mr. Gl^stone then showed by statistics that the old Act had not put any 
sensible obstruction in the way of emigration, and concluded his exposition 
as follows : “ For my own part I cannot sacrifice the interests of humanity, 
when obviously involved, to any speculative principle of commerce, the 
application of which ought always to be subject to modification from 
circumstances.” 

This declaration is interesting. Throughout his life Mr. Gladstone 
never allowed himself to subordinate the claims of 
humanity to the dictates of the so-called dismal science. Tne oiidinB of 
A Manchesterian publicist of the narrower and more dog- 
matic type might ignore the principles of moral and 
physical health ; an imprac)}icable and indiscriminating 
Socialist might ridicule economic laws and deny their right to limit State 

* So the Mirror of Parliament Mr. Gladstone probably said : “ In the ptoportlon of \ 
passengers, which vessels are allowed to carry, to tonnage,” 
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lustivity : Mr. Gladstone learned to recognise both, ^ and to weigh with 
almost unerring accuracy their conflicting claims whenever it became 
ndcessary to effect a compromise. In this debate, the strength of the 
laisaez \faire school is very clearly brought out, as well as the revolt 
which its extreme adherents were already provoking. To Hume’s objec- 
.tion that “the Passengers Act treated men as if they had no prudence 
to guide them,” Baring gave the soothing reminder that “many of the 
emigrants come from the ignorant agricultural population of this country 
to the port at which they embark and behold the sea for the first time. 
... I am friendly to the let-alone principle ; but considering the help- 
less state of the persons for whom it is proposed to legislate we must do 
something, although aa little as possible.'* On the whole, however, the 
Bill was received with a chorus of approval. One member returned his 
“sincere thanks to the honourable Under-Secretary for the introduction 
of a Bill so consonant with the best feelings of humanity ; ” and Stewart said 
that “upon the whole a more useful Bill was never brought into the 
House.” He trusted that all the honourable member’s measures would 
be equal to this his first stop in legislation. 

Meanwhile Peel’s humiliating struggle to hold office in the face of a 
hostile majority was almost at^%H end. The defeat of Manners Sutton for 
the Speakership was serioup.^ nough ; but the coup de grdee was reserved 
for April. On the 30th of^^narch. Lord John Russell, who was brilliantly 
justifying his selection as Althorp’s successor in the leadership of the 
Whigs in the House of Commons, moved that the House should resolve 
itself into Committee to inquire into the temporalities of the Irish Church 
in order that the surplus revenue might bo applied to 
The Irish Churcli. the purposes of general education. Mr. Glad^stone spoke 
on the following day (March 31st) ; “ Upon the abstract 
'question of appropriation my opinions are clear and determinate, as much 
so perhaps as those of any gentleman in the House. I see a sacredness 
in Church property as Avell as in private property ; and yet I see a 
distinction between them. Private i)roperty is sacred to persons, and 
Church property is sacred to purposes.” A pleasing and useful subtlety ; 
but a further refinement was necessary to justify the heaii possldentes. 
“Now, Sir, did the Reformation violate the sacredness of Church property? 
Undoubtedly an existing appropriation cannot in all cases be literally 
maintained ; but it is always obligatory to deviate no more than is 
absolutely necessary from the substantial purpose of the trust. In the 
alteration of appropriation made at the Reformation that principle was 
faithfully kept in view. Is that so now? When the Legislature had 
changed its conscientious belief, it made a corresponding change in the 
conditions on which Church property was held and administered, but no 
more an^ were members of tlie Church of Rome again to constitute the 
governing'^^ body, I avow my conviction that a return of Church property 
to its original conditions would be a fair and legitimate consequence ; 
but till that is the case, till the Union is dissolved, till the representa- 
tives of a Catholic population constitute the bulk of the Legislature, I 
for one shall raise my humble voice to protest against the doctrine of 
arbitrary and unlimited alienation now propounded.” To allow that 
a majority makes an Establishment was a dangerous admission. For why 
should the opinions of a Scottish majority be respected while those of 
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an Irish majority wei*© trampled upon? Mr. Gladstone^ continuing, ex- 
plained that he did not mean to make any observations or insinuations 
offensive to the feelings of honoturable gentlemen opposite wha mky 
profess the Roman Catholic religion ; but this I must say, that the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, maintains that form of belief which it conceives 
to contain the largest portion of the elements of truth with the. smallest 
admixture of error. It is upon that ground that the Government of this 
country maintains the Protestant and declines the Catholic religion. But 
the noble lord (John Russell) invites us to give up that ground : the noble 
lord and many of the gentlemen vrho sit around him tell the House that 
with the truth of religion the Government has nothing whatever to do. 
Theii* argument is this ; no matter what the religion, no matter whether 
it be true or false, the fact of its existence is sufficient— wherever it exists 
it is to be recognised ; it is not the business or the duty of a Government 
to endeavour to influence the belief of its subjects. But may God forbid 
that the House should assent to such a doctrine I ” And a little later, 
after regretting that Ireland had not been converted as yet, because 
the Anglican system, so excellent in itself, was unhappily administered 
by human instruments, he asked rhetorically : “ What is the remedy 
devised by the noble lord for this afflicting dilemma? He offers us a 
miserable refuge from the abuse of a good principle in the adoption 
of a bad one.’* 

The effect of the peroration is spoiled by its extreme length, hxxt the 
flrst part deserves our admiration for the nobility of its sentiment, as well 
as for the beauty of its diction. “The science of Government,” it ran, 
“involving, as it has done, the care and direction of the most exalted 
interests of humanity, and extending its regards to our destinies for ever, 
has in it an aim and intent which attract the highest aspirations of 
mankind, and render it worthy to be the occupation and delight of the 
most honourable and distinguished among men; but if, hereafter, the 
consideration of religion— the most vital of all subjects to our permanent 
happiness and advancement — be excluded from the attention of Govern- 
ment ; if, on the other hand, they are to be compelled to view with equal 
interest or indifference all modes of faith, to confound together every 
form of truth and every strange variety of error, to deal with circum- 
stantial and with essential differences as being alike matter of no concern, 
to refuse their homage to the divine authority of truth ; then, so far from 
the science of politics being, as the greatest philosophers of antiquity 
fondly proclaimed it, the queen and mistress of all other arts and dis- 
charging the noblest functions of the mind, it will be an occupation 
degrading in its practice and fitted rather for the very helots of society.” 

Mr. Gladstone was still, to all appearance, an Evangelical Churchman, 
untouched as yet by the Oxford Movement which had 
The Oxford been inaugurated in 1833 by Keble’s great sermon on 
Movement. National Apostasy. Mr. Gladstone indicated his earlier 
position in a conversation* which has been recorded by 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff in his lately-published memoirs. The con- 
versation turned on Newman ; — 

** Gladstone said : * I do not believe that there has been anything like his inllaence in 
Oxford, when it was at its height, since Abelard lectured in Paiis. I myself, in my 

* At a dinner given hy Lord Ripdn on March 13th, 1879. 
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. tm^ergrftduate diys, saw Just tha ^mmoncement of it. It was beginning to be the 
custom to go and hear him on Sundf^ ,|jb^3moon at St. Mary’s. At that time he was^ a 
IiO|^ Churchman, one of the V|^ few ia Oxford who dissented from the high and dry 
AngjiloiTiilsm which wAs then the fashion.’ .‘Who represented it?’ I asked, ‘Well, 
Oopl^stone, perhaps, at its best ; but, indeed, everyone except Newman, Pusey, who was 

supposed to lean to German nationalism, and a 
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very few others of less note.’ ‘Did Bishop Lloyd? ^ 
said Tom Hughes. ‘ Well, yes, in a sense,’ replied 
Gladstone, ‘but he was a man by himself. His 
early death was, perhaps, the greatest misfortune 
that has happened, in recent times, to the Church 
of England. He might have prevented a great 
deal if he had lived.’ ” 

“When I left Oxford,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone to the biographer of Maiming, “I 
should have said v^e were on smooth 
waters ; there was no indication of the 
coming storm. Prom Thomas Moztoy’s 
‘Reminiscences’ I first heard that in 
Oriel there was a movement going on at 
the time.” There is nothing in the speech 
on the Irish Church to suggest that Mr. 
Gladstone had been in the least affected 
by the ‘Tracts for the Times.” But he 
was not an extremist like Manning. ‘ On 
the occasion of a great meeting in 1835 
or 183(5, 1 think, called by Archbishop 
Howley- a revered man —in connection 
with the Christian Knowledge Society,” 


Mr. Gladstone has told how he rubbed 


shoulders with Manning. The meeting, it should be said, had been called 
to restrain the extreme section of the Evangelicals, who had been getting 
the upper hand. “After a friendly exchange of gi*eetings, I asked 
Manning what had brought him: a country clergyman, up to town. 
‘To defend,’ was his answer, ‘the Evangelical cause against the attempts 
of the Archbishop.’ ” * 

Lord John Russell’s resolution was carried by a majority of 33, and 
Sir Robert Peel resigned on April 8th, 1835. The king was forced to swallow 
his humiliation and put up with the return of the “once rejected 
bpt now triumphant” Whigs under Lord Melbourne. A fresh stimulus 
had been given to the party of Reform, which enabled them to bring 
forward the first great popular measure of Local Govern- 
Lord Melbourne*! “lent. The Municipal Corporations Commission, which 
Betum to was appointed by Lord Grey’s Government in 1833, had 
Offloe, 1835 . completed its long and carefu) inquiry into the 

abuses and corruptions which prevailed almost without 
exception in the towns and cities of tGrea^, Britain. The report was 
“ ordered to be printed ” on March 3(>th, 1^^ pn June 5th Lord John Russell 
asked leave to bring in a Bill “to provide fot the regulation of muni- 
dipai corporations in England and Walei*” Sir Robert Peel said he would 
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discuss the iiuestiexi fairly ** without reference to its party bearings/* 
and Voted for the second reading; but he strongly objected to the ; 
changes which put tjie administration of charities and the licensing •of 
public-houses into the hands of elected representatives of the ratepayers. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke only once in the debates on the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, and then but briefly (July 20th, 1835). He said that 
having, like Sir Robert Peel, supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill, he felt bound by its principle, which he gpeaoli on 
understood to be *‘the abrogation of the principle of the Munlelpal 
self-election and the substitution of an open and liberal Oorpotations BiU. 
system of election.” But— a large but— there were very 
few clauses in the Bill to which he could give his honest advocacy ; I 
cannot approve of the frequency of elections which must occur under this 
Bill, I cannot approve of the re- 
striction which it imposes upon the 
prerogative of the Crown. I cannot 
approve of the extension of the power 
of licensing public-houses to individuals 
who are to be subjected to popular 
election.” 

The High Tories were furious at 
a measure which struck another heavy 
blow at the influence of landed pro-* 
prietors in boroughs; but public 
opinion in the constituencies was so 
strong that they did not summon up 
courage to attack the Bill until it 
reached the House of Lords. A debate 
which arose soon afterwards in the 
Commons showed the drift of Mr. 

Gladstone’s sympathies. The conduct 
of the House of Lords in mutilating 
the Municipal Corporations Act was 
causing the utmost exasperation 
among the Whigs and Radicals in the 
country; so that when, on August 
21st, Spring Rice, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, announced in Supply 
that he should postpone the appropriation clauses for a week, there was 
great jubilation among the supporters of the Ministry, who, in spite of 
an official disclaimer, interpreted it as a warding to the 
House of Lords. Hume thought “that whilst the fate of popular Feeling 
any one of the three great measures now in the House against the^ 
of Lords remains undecided, it would be improper in lords, 

the House of Commons to pass any more money clauses.” 

He did not deny that both Houses possessed “ independent powers ; ” 
but he thought that the people’s representatives would not be justified 
in voting any more money Bills “until we see how the business of th© 
House of Lords is disposed of.” Otherwise “we might be placed in 
a position of which our constituents could not approve,” O’Connell went 
a good deal further: “The people of England would be slaves indeed if 
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thejr did not insist on obtaining their rights. If ever the time should 
arrive when a body of SOO individuals, entirely irresponsible, should be 
stcfferpd to prevent the correction of abuses and the redress of wrongs, 
that iieriod would be a lamentable one for this oountry, I only anticipate 
the possibility of such a period arriving for the purpose of eicpressing 
my conviction that the people would ultimately prevail.” 

Mr. Gladstone at once rose, in Constitutionalist indignation, to say that he 
felt “in honour and conscience bound to state that there can be nothing 
more indiscreet, nothing more indecent— I will retract the 
"Mr. Qlaastone*t word indecent and say nothing more indelicate— than for a 

D«fdxic» of the Minister of the Crown to ground his postponement of a 
financial bill on the presumption * of the conduct that 
another branch of the Legislature will adopt with respect 
to certain legislative measures that are submitted to their consideration 
in their independent capacity ; for they are as independent as this House, 
and as capable of exercising a sound judgment.” Spring Rice was 
naturally irritated by this onslaught, as the official reason which he 
had assigned for postponement was that “the militia estimates were 
not yet voted.” Accordingly he retorted that the honourable member s 
charges were as much misapplied as his Constitutional theories ; and, 
seeing, no doubt, that the young Tory blood was boiling over with 
unpopular doctrines, he determined to get them published I for one 
do not consider the character of a faithful Minister to the Crown 
to be incompatible with that of an independent representative in a 
free state. It is for the honourable member to draw that nice line 
of distinction.” In short, he would “give the honourable member an 
opportunity of justifying at once the fairness of his attack and the 
tendency of his Tory doctrine~to draw a distinction between the obli- 
gations the Ministers owe to the Crown, and those which they owe 
to the people.” 

But Mr. Gladstone declined to enter into this “ ample field of disquisition,” 
professed himself satisfied with the explanation, was charmed to with- 
draw his imputation, but “begged to transfer the language which he 
had improperly applied to the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ” to the honourable member for Middlesex and the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin. The challenge was at once 
taken up 

Mr. O’Connell : ** I accept the transfer, and return it with contempt. I regard the 
honourable member s doctrine as exceedingly slavish. It is discreditable to make a traffic 
of politics, and speculate on the chance of changes.” 

Mr. Hume : I am not willing to accept the transfer. . . . I do not question the 
powers of the other House. ... It would probably be agreeable to the honourable 
member opposite and to the party with which he acts if the House were to separate 
before the business was done. They want to get possession of the public pqrse, as they 

* This was hardly a presumption. On the previous Monday (August 17th), the House of 

Lords by enormous majorities had passed two of Lord Lyndhurst’s most outrageous 
amendments to the Municipal Oorporations Bifi, one proposing *‘that one -sixth only of 
the municipal constituency, namely, the higher classes of ratepayers, should be eligible 
to be elected as town councillors,” the other that one-fourth of the town council 
should consist of persons holding office for life, “either under the denomination of capital 
burgesses or aldermen.” Fortunately the House of Commons stood firm. 
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hare done already befote— and a pretty use they make of it. At the present crisis Enfitlish- 
fnen ought to speak out. The people of England will 8Ui)port this Houses let the t)thsr 
House do as it jkeases.** ^ • 

Then, at last, Mr.* Gladstone was “drawn.” The Chancellor ’ of the 
Exchequer “ had spoken of the doctrines of members on this side of 
the House. Now it is one of their Tory doctrines that 
each branch of the Legislature is independent— to judge The True Tory 
and decide as it may think proper in every question Bootrtae. 
brought before it, unbiassed by the opinion of other 
parties; but, at all events, bowing only to the majesty of the people, 
to the deliberative opinion of the free people of this empire, one of 
whose chief rights it is to have the opportunity, when accused, of 
defending themselves.” Ho was confident that no Tory “ would ever 
be induced to accept oflSce for the mere purpose of holding the public 
purse, or any of those petty gains or ends which power might enable 
them to get, but which would be punished by the eternal pangs of 
their consciences.” The postponement of the appropriation clause, now 
so satisfactorily explained, did at first appear extraordinary, “ and 
because a young member like myself got up to notice the circum- 
stance, the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not justified in censuring me in, the manner he has done.” 

The interest of the debate continued. Thomas Attwood said that he 
had just come from a mass meeting of 10,000 people in Birmingham, at 
which one of the speakers said “ that in the present progressive state 
of knowledge and diffusion of information, the time would shortly arrive 
when there would be no need either for a king or a House of Lords.’ 
He added: “The shout of applause which followed this sentiment, I 
thought would have lifted the roof from the building.” Horace Twiss; 
an old-fashioned Tory, wished to vindicate the people of England. It 
would be gross slander to identify them with these revolutionary orators. 
He himself had heard a member “ of that class of persons to whom I 
have been adverting ” who, after warning the Whig Ministers against 
adhering to their present “cautious course,” had said of the revolu- 
tionaries, “Against them are the aristocracy, the gentry, the clergy ; with 
them are only the virtuous people.” 

Fifty-nine years afterw^ards the same House which had tried so hard to 
destroy the Municipal Corporations Act sought to treat the Parish Councils 
Bill in a similar spirit. But on the later occasion Mr. Gladstone took a 
widely different course ; his estimate of the relative value of the House 
of Lords and of local government had by that time altered. 

For some time Mr. Gladstone made no further contribution of im- 
portance to Parliamentary debates. The loss of his mother, who died 
on September 23rd, 1835, and to whom he was devotedly attached, was a 
severe trial to him. From that time much of his thought and energy 
was devoted to the comfort and support of his father’s declining years. 

-' In the session of 1835 Mr. Gladstone did not take any prominent part, 
though he appeared once or twice as a free lance, in close co-operation 
with that Sir Robert Inglis whom Thorold Rogers cruellj^ selected to 
illustrate the theme — 

“Port made men Tories, muszy, stupid, slow, 

With neither heads to think nor feet to go.” 
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These and the succeeding lines of the satire give one type of Mr. 
Gladstone’s earliest political comrades-— the men with whom he was forced 
to ally and on whom lie was forced to rely in his earnest • 

efforts to maintain intact the temporalities of the Anglican ^ ^obeil Ihglls. 
Church. But Mr. Gladstone never trusted solely, or even 
mainly, to State action; he was equally zealous and indefatigable in 
voluntary efforts to increase the efficiency of the Church which he was 
to serve throughout life with such unalterable devotion and fidelity. 

In this year (1886) Roundell Palmer consulted him about the 
“Clergy reserves” for the support of an Anglican parochial system in 
Upper Canada. Having been Under-Secretary for the 
Colonics in the i^revious year, Mr. Gladstone knew better th® 
than Roundell Palmer the temper of Parliament towards Church tn 
fresh demands by the Church for State privileges, 0*“*-*^ 
whether at home or across the seas. He read the letter 
“with painful interest,” and made it evident by the elaborate and 
mysterious construction of his reply that nothing was to be expected 
from the Government. However, in the following year, when the hope 
of State support was given up, he joined, along with Richard Cavendish 
and Sir Walter Farquhar, an association called the Upper Canada Clergy 
Society, of which Roundell Palmer was at first an active member. In its 
brief life the society supplied more pamphlets to London than parsons to 
Upper Canada. The style of these comiK)sitions appears to have been 
ornate, and to have offended Mr. Gladstone’s business instinct and his 
sense of literary propriety. Mr. Gladstone has so seldom appeared as a 
critic of style and as a pruner of other men’s periods that Palmer’s account 
deserves to be reproduced 

had composed in a much too florid and ambitious style (not justifying, I must 
Confess, my Father’s expectation of advantage from such' attention as 1 might be able to, 
pay to *the verbiage’ of the Society’s communications) the draft of a letter, intended to 
be sent by the Committee to tl^e Society’s principal missionary. This Mr. Gladstone saw, 
and he spoke of it to me in terms of kindly-expressed criticism. * Too good ’ were the 
words which he used, emphasising them so as to make it plain to me that the composition 
vras not to his taste. I date from that criticism, of which I felt the justice, a dislike to 
an ambitious and rhetorical mode of writing which has since grown upon me and become 
a confirmed habit of my mind.” * 

Mr. Gladstone’s manner of life at this time lias been described by Mr. 
Russell Living in chambers in the Albany (where he daily read family 
l>rayers with his two servants), he pursued the same even 
course of steady work, reasonable recreation, and system- Private Llfa. 
atic devotion which he had marked out for himself at 
Oxford. He went freely into society, dined out constantly, and was wel- 
comed at musical houses for the cultivated beauty of his baritone.” t He 
and Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Acland, who survived Mr. Gladstone 
by a few days, were among the more serious meanb^ of Monckton Milnes’ 
set, and would not attend Sunday evening entertainments. “I really 
think,” wrote their would-be host to a friend, “when people keep Friday 
as a fast they might make a feast on Simday!” 

* ** Memorials, Family and PersonaL” Boundall, Earl of Sdbome. Vol. L, p. 220 l 

t Life of Gladstone, by G. W. E. Russell, p. 48. 

N 
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In October, 1836, Mr. Gladstone spoke twice at Liverpool, and eulogised 
Peel, who had assumed office, he said, not from motives of expediency, 
but ^ to maintain the integrity of the Established phurch. On the second 
of these occasions— a Conservative Association dinner— Mr. Gladstone was 
referred to by a local Radical newspaper, the Liverpool Chrorvwle, as 
“the crack orator of the night.” In the same print the editor, mixing 
metaphor with irony and both with vulgarity, offered his condolences to 
“ the old gentleman at Fasque ” (Mr. Gladstone’s father), on having “ so 
miscalculated his chances as to launch his sons on the losing side in the 
political arena.” To Fasque Mr. Gladstone paid constant visits up to the 
death of his father, which occurred some fifteen years later. 

On the 13th of January 1837, on the occasion of Sir [Robert Peel’s 
great speech at Glasgow, Mr. Gladstone was asked to respond to tfie 
toast of “ the Conservative constituencies in England, and their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament.” Four days later he was at NeW'ark at a 
dinner given by the Tories of South Nottinghamshire to Lord Lincoln. 
At this time the Conservatives were particularly sore about the suppoi*t 
which O’Connell and his Irish followers were giving Lord 
O’ConneU and John Russell. The irritation was natural. Hitherto and 
the Tories, 1837. thereafter— for this exceptional period was not to last 
long — the Wliigs who saer’ificed so much for the Irish 
Catholics could get no consistent, support from their representatives. 
Perhaps O’Connell hod profited by the ehastisement which Macaulay had 
inflicted on him in 1833 ; * at any rate he was now earning the exclusive 
hatred of the Conservative party and of the Anglican Church. At 
Glasgow Mr. Gladstone had denounced him as the man who had misled 
and debased the Irish people with a view to the dissolution of the Union 
and the extinction of Protestantism. These things the English people 
would resist, though they would not refuse “justice to Ireland.” At 
Newark Mr. Gladstone reasserted the need for resistance. He pleaded for 
a national party to defend at all risks the Church, the Throne, and the 
House of Lords, and claimed a monopoly of public spirit 
Calling for a for the patriots whom Peel seemed likely to lead to victory 
National Party, jxi the near future;— “We have no under-game to play, no 
party, or paltry, or selfish ends to answer ; our great object 
is to render our institutions productive of happiness and glory to millions 
of our countrymen, through many ages and future generations. We know 

* “ We are called base, and brutal, and bloody. Such are the epithets which the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin thinks it becoming to pour forth against 
the party to which he owes every political privilege that he enjoys. The time will come 
when history will do justice to the Whigs of England, and will faithfully relate how 
much they did and suffered for Ireland. I see on the benches near me men who might, 
by uttering one word against Catholic Emancipation—nay, by merely abstaining from 
uttering a word in favour of Catholic Emancipation— have been returned to this House 
without difficulty or expense, and who, rather than wrong their Irish fellow-subjects, 
were content to relinquish all the objects of their honourable ambition, and to retire 
into private life with conscience and fame untarnished. ... I tell the honourable and 
learned gentleman, that the same spirit which sustained us in a just contest for Jiim 
will sustain us in an equally just contest against him. Calumny, abuse, royal displeasure, 
popular fury, exclusion from office, exclusion from Parliament, we were ready to endure them 
all ipather than that he should be less than a British subject. We never will suffer him to 
be more.” 
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the efforts that have been made in Ireland against us, in that land 
which has been blessed by Heaven with abundant means for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom and yirtufe, more than any countiy on the face of tKe 
earth, but which the passions of men have rendered unhappy: and does 
hot that justify us in the course we are taking, in devoting our whole 
energies to the maintenance of this noble cause? Does it not justify us 
in disclaiming selfishness and party views, and calling upon all our 
countrymen to join with us hand and heart, and to unite with us in 
the common cause of our religion and our country?” 



This series of speeches increased Mr. Gladstone's reputation in the 
country and strengthened his position in the party. In the spring of 
1837 an important (lebate arose upon some coercive measures 
proposed by Lord John Russell to deal with the Canadian Coercion for 
rebellion. Roebuc'k and all the philosophic Radicals looked Canada, 
on them as unjustifiable infringements upon Canadian 
self-government. Mr. Gladstone did not regard the Colonies as emanci- 
pated from central government, though he would not say that emancipa- 
tion was necessarily undesirable. On the contrary, there was a stage in 
their existence when the Colonies, like children, ought to be emancipated, 
and to this emancipation “their government ought to be prospectively 
adapted. But, on the other hand, I hold it to be perfectly vain and 
fallacious, and, I will add, dishonest, while separation is not proposed as 
the object in view, to claim for the Houses of Assembly in that country 
a character of entire equality with the Imperial Parliament in this; so 
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long AS Canada oontinues a O(d;ony, it must, from its very nature as suclii 
eontiiiae in a certain sense subject to Great Britain. , I bad, indeed, 
hoped that our discussions on the repeal of the» Union had set at rest 
the fallacious supposition that independent legislatures could permanently 
co-exist and co-operate under the same Crown.” * 

On the 3rd of March, 1837, Spring Rice introduced a scheme for the 
abolition of Church rates, which, however, was abandoned on account of 
the agitation of the bishops and the narrowness of the 
Church Rates. Ministerial majority in the House. Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
the adjourned debate of March 15th, and his speech . was 
greatly admired by the Tory Press. He followed Edward Baines, the 
member for Iiceds, an able and moderate advocate of Nonconformity in 
Parliament. Baines had quoted Blackstone and Sir Simon Degge in 
support of the quadripartite division of tithes and with a view to proving 
that under the law of that division the repairs of the church fell origin- 
ally on the bishop and afterwards on the rector. Mr. Gladstone was 
thoroughly in his element. The fourth part obviously went to the 
bishop because at that period the Church ‘^was in a missionary state,” 
and the bishop’s clergy “itinerated thi’ough the district.” After this 
he left the honourable member to derive all the benefit ho could from 
the admission that Judge Blackstone had alleged the quadripartite 
division to have prevailed “in the darkness of the Middle Ages.” As for 
Sir Simon Degge, he wished the honourable member “had read a little 
further”; and asserted that during a period of more than five centuries 
it had been a matter of common-law right in England to throw the 
expenses of repairing the fabric of the church on the rated lands— a 
thesis which he supported by a somewhat hazardous quotation from 
Chief Justice Holt 

“By the civil and canon law the parson is obliged to repair the whole Church, and It 
Is so in all Christian countries but England ; but by the peculiar laws of this country, the 
parishioners are charged with the repairs of the body of the Church.” 

But the most admired portion of his speech was that in which he dealt 
with conscientious scruples. The Standard regarded it as “a terrible 
reply” to Mr. Baines, as “a triumi)h of reasoning and eloquence.” He 
h^ “completely disposed of Mr. Baines’s superficial measurement of 
religious wants, doling out the opportunity of hearing the Gospel by the 
square foot, and of the hypocritical cant of conscience now raised at the 
end of two centuries of perfect acquiescence.” Mr. Baines, it should be 
explained, had been guilty of the infamous suggestion that estimates of 
the necessity for affording church room should be made not from the 
number who might go to church, but from the number who were ddapoaed 
to go. Mr. Gladstone’s best sentences were oertadnly both sonorous and 
ingaaious. His principle was this : “ When the Legislature made a demand 
on its subjects for a part of their property, whatever might be the purpose 
to which it was applied, the demand of the Legislature absolved the 
conscience of the subjects.” He was not satisfied with a view which 
many were disposed to take, “ that the principle of an Established Ohur^ 
would be fully maintained by preserving to a particular farm of religion 
the fixed endowments of wMcfii it was in possession,” In his view the 

* Mirror ^ Partiamentf M7, vp. fiS7. 
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essential principle of an Establishment was this, “that it should carry 
home to the door of every man in the country who was willing to receive 
them the blessings of religion and the ordinances which its minister^ 
were appointed to dispSnse/’ He would not, however, go, in his principle 
of the inviolability of Church pro|)erty, to such an extreme degree as to 
say that the whole of its revenues should be maintained to the Establish- 
ment whether they were required or not. But at present the revenues 
were all needed. There was an idea that the amazing deficiency of 
spiritual instruction could be supplied by voluntary exertions. But 



icnHniri!?.cEi wairciRar sirsE(D)F’a SATEiRDiar, 

Lord J. Kussell and Mr. Sjtring Rice doling out money to the Archbishop of Canterbury and attendant bishops. 
{From a ( artoon hy “ ]f, 71.,” after a Design, hy Sydney Smith.) 


recent in(|uiries and efforts had shown that such a liope was delusive. 
The Bishop of London had stated that sittings in churches for 370,000 
persons were required before the whole population of the metropolis 
^uld have an opportunity of attending public worship simultaneously 
in Anglican churches. How then, he would put it to the House, 
could a Christian legislature with propriety consent to pass a measure 
which would cut off every resource from which the Church could 
hope to mitigate this enormous evil, to inform the ignorance, to en- 
lighten the religious darkness, and to prevent the crimes of its destitute 
members ? 

The doctrine that a State Church with a nominal membership of 
perhaps half the adult population ought to be capable of seating in any 
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given town at any given moment the whole of the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, could only have been propounded at a time when 
Mr* Gladstone’s mind Was overrun with the theories of Hooker and 
Hobbes and Warburton and Coleridge. * 

Mr. Gladstone was, indeed, too much occupied just now with religious 
projects and theological speculation to allow of his taking a very prominent 
part in the ordinary debates of Parliament ; but he could not avoid a con- 
siderable amount of work and anxiety in connection with the treatment 
of black races in different parts of the world. He opposed a request by 
Hume for a retura of the names of the slave-owners who had received com- 
pensation ; but afterwards withdrew his opposition. The return showed that 
Sir John Gladstone w^as in excellent company, many peers and dignitaries 
of the Church having exchanged slaves for sovereigns. Already in March, 
1830, Mr. Gladstone had been nominated to serve on a committee to inquire 
into the workings of the api)rentieeship system. The report deprecated the 
flogging of women, but approved the apprenticeship system 
Tte Apprentice- as the proper form of transition from slavery to freedom, 
snip System. gir John Gladstone meanwhile was arranging to import 
coolies from Bengal. We need not go into the details of 
the long dispute which followed, and which dragged on until 1845, when 
Mr. Gladstone, as Colonuil Secretary, finally settled the question. But 
the Times had taken up the case of the coolies; and Sir John Gladstone 
was not able satisfactorily' to disi^osc of the chaiges brought against 
him. Buxton and the Abolitionists regarded the new move as a re- 
vival of slavery; and it apj)oars to have been little better in its first 
manif estat i on s. * 

Mr. Gladstone also worked hard on the Aborigines Committee which 
was appointed early in 1830, and reapiDointed in the following year. As a 
member of this committee, he took imrt in cross-examining 
An Aborigines a Kaffir chieftain and a missionary to the Hottentots, both of 
Committee. whom were full of complaints against the English (jolonists. 

John Williams, the missionary, said in his evidence before 
the commission that he would rather carry the Gosi)el to parts unvisited 
by Europeans than to those where intercourse with the white races had 
already been established. Mr. Gladstone was confident that it would be 
“practicable to devise a system of intercourse with the uncivilised tribes 
consonant to justice and humanity, and in unison with the high character 
of Great Britain.” In their final report, agreed to by Mr. Gladstone and 
drawn up by Buxton, wdio was chairman, the committee, after a long 
and pious exordium, made some practical recommendations which certainly 
mark a turning-point in our treatment of uncivilised races. It was 
suggested that the Executive Government should be responsible for the 
protection of the aborigines, that the duration of labour contracts should 
be limited to one year, that the Empire should not be “expanded” without 
the sanction of the Home Government, that missionaries should be pro- 
tected and assisted, and that the sale of spirits should be suppressed as 
far as possible. Thus began Mr. Gladstone’s long connection with South 
Africa, of which the worst that his enemies could affirm was that he 
was more influenced by the claims of humanity than by the temptations 
of empire. 

* Cf, Mr. A F. Robbins’s “ Early Public Life of W. E. Gladstone,” pp. 238—76. 
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On the 20th of June, 1837, King William IV. died, and in accordance 
with a provision of the Constitution, since repealed. Parliament was dis- 
solved. Mr. Gladstone was asked to stand for Manchester and was 
brought forward, although he declined to accept the invitation. It is* not 
surprising that under these circumstances ho was badly beaten. 

However, he was re-elected without opposition for Newark on July 2ith, 
and on the 9th of August the Manchester Conservatives showed by enter- 
taining him at a public dinner that they bore no malice. 

His speech, which contained a long eulogy of the young Be-eleetea for 
Queen, was described by the Manchester Guardian as “a X837. 

very dull and commonplace harangue,** and by the Man- 
chester Chronicle as “ one of the most eloquent expositions of Conservative 
principles and policy that it has been our good fortune to listen to.*’ Two 
days later ho was on his way to Fasque “to see what grouse he could 
persuade into his bag.”* 

The new Parliament, which met in November, 1837, found the Liberals 
and Whigs still retaining a small majority. They soon showed their 
moral weakness by abandoning the Appropriation Clause 
in order to secure the assent of the House of Lords to their The New 
Irisli Tithes Bill. On the 12th of December Mr. Glad- Parliament, 1837. 
stone was nominated to a Select Committee “to consider 
the best moans of i^roviding useful education for the children of the 
poorer classes in large towns throughout England and Wales.” His friend 
Acland joined the committee in the following March. The. report, which 
appeared in July, 1838, shows that his opinions were in an unformed and 
transitional slate. Among those who gave evidence was 
Kay, then an Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, after- ELementary 

wai'ds well known as Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth and as Education, 

secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. Kay was an able advocate of the unsectarian system founded 
by Lancaster. In answer to questions propounded by Mr. Gladstone 
and others, he insisted on the importance of raising the social status 
and intellectual qualifications of elementary schoolmasters. But he was 
opposed to free education, on grounds which are indicated by a question 
of Mr. Gladstone’s: “Is your reason for forming that opinion the idea 
that it may render tlie parents less alive to the value of the means that 
may be offered, than they would be if they were called upon to make 
some payments V” Mr. Gladstone’s queries were largely directed to dis- 
c^overiug the main “obstructions” which lay in the way of extending 
popular education through the National Church, and generally to the 
wisdom of the equivalents which, in addition to money payments, the 
National Society demanded from Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews. The “spiritual price” which Jewish and Roman Catholic parents 
paid for the education of their children at this time consisted in the 
indoctrination of the Scriptures by Anglican teachers." For the benefit 
of Nonconformist children, whose parents might for the sake of education 
have waived this point, the society insisted almost universally upon 
attendance at church. Upon these obnoxious and irritating provisos 


* See a letter from Mr, Gladstone to Monckton Milnes, dated Liverpool, August 11, 1837, 

in Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Lord Houghton. 
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Mr Gladfitone extracted a good deal of information; and he eventually 
signed a report admitting the great deficiency of opportunities for education 
atmopg the working classes, and modestly urging that the means of 
daily "education ought to be provided for at least one-eighth of the popu- 
lation. But he opposed the establishment of a “Board or Office of Edu- 
cation” under the control of Parliament, and agreed that “the difficulties 
attendant on the framing a general system of education for the children 
of the humbler classes— difficulties almost wholly arising from differences 
of religious opinion were such as the efforts of the Executive Govern- 
ment could not successfully remove. 

Later in the year, during Mr. Gladstone’s absence abroad, Samuel 
Wilberforce wrote: “We are now very busy ordering a Diocesan 
Board for National Education after the notions of Acland, Wood, 
Gladstone, and all that party of young :ncn who have been moving 
the subject in London. ... It is, I believe, a vital question for 
the Church.” This explains what was Mr. Gladstone’s real aim, 
and the reason why he and his friends opposed the establishment of a 
Board of Education. The report had advocated the extension of State 
grants to the different voluntary societies ; and Mr. Gladstone hoped that 
by the organisation of a Diocesan Board and the improvement and reform 
of the Church schools by means of this central agency, the citizens of the 
State might eventually be not only educated, but educated by the State 
Church. Mrs. Austin, who was working zealously in the cause of education, 
though without the same ecclesiastical bias, described him as “a distin- 
^ished Tory who wants to re-establish education, based on the Church, 
in quite a Catholic form ; ” but added : “ He has, however, clear ideas, 
zeal, and conscientiousness. We get on extremely well together.” This 
was in February, 1839. On the 31st of December, 1838, she had written 
at more length to Victor Cousin: — 

“There is a certain party of 3^oung men (clergymen and others), all Tories and High 
Churchmen, who have, it seems, had the sense to see that the schools of the National 
School Society (which as you know have long represented the bigoted party) are bad enough 
and ridiculous enough to discredit their supporters. From what I hear, they are going 
to try and reform the Church schools, to insist upon better instruction, and to try and place 
them on a par with the best liberal schools ; always retaining religion (Anglican of course) 
as the principal thing. These gentlemen appear to me to have faith in their religion, and 
not to be afraid of a little secular teaching. The man w ho is at the head of this movement 
is Mr. Gladstone, a Member of Parliament, who is regarded as the probable successor of 
Peel, i,e. the leader of the Tory party.”* 

Mr. Gladstone 'svas not neglecting the pleasures of society. Here he 
was welcome for his musical talents, there for his political convictions or 
religious earnestness, everywhere for the charm of his 

Visits from manners and conversation. His bachelor life in the Albany 

Wordsworth, j^^st have been very happy. Wordsworth often visited 
him ; and Doyle tells how at breakfast “ the great poet 
sat^ in state, surrounded by young and enthusiastic admirers,” and how 
‘*his conversation was very like tho ‘Excursion’ turned into vigorous 
prose.” Mr. Gladstone was struck by the poet’s “simplicity, kindness, 
and freedom from the worldly type.” About this time the life-long and 

•Janet Boss, “Three Generations of Englishwomen,” yol. i., p, 125. 
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highly-prized friendship with Tennyson began* was about the 

year 1837,” he wrote to Mr. Hallam Tennyson, “ when he called on me 
in Carlton Gaidens. was an unexpected honour, for 

I had no other tie with him than having been in earlier a Can* from 

life the friend of his friend, to whom he afterwards TeimyioxL 

erected so splendid a literary monument. I cannot now 
remember particulars, but I still retain the liveliest impression of both 
the freedom and kindness with which he conversed with me during a 
long interview.” But another 
and more tender affection was 
now beginning to ripen. The 
incident to which the follow- 
ing story refers probably be- 
longs to the spring of 1838. 

“ Lady Farnborough (widow 
of Sir Erskine May, Clerk to 
the House of Commons) lived 
in the early part of her widow- 
hood at a private hotel— 

Glossop’s, in York Street, St. 

James’s Square. I several 
times met Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone there at small dinners. 

On the first of these occa- 
sions— some>vhere about 1888 
— Mr. Gladstfme, after gazing 
round the drawing-room, said 
to Mrs. Gladstone, ‘ When 
were you here last ? ’ or, 

‘Were you ever in this room 
before?’ She replied ‘Never.’ 

He said: ‘Think again. Don’t 
you remember the musical 
parties which Lady Theresa 
Lister used to give in this 
house, and a young member 
of Parliament whose singing 
you admired ? ’ ” * The admiration soon become mutual. But we must 
not anticipate events, or do more than intimate the api)roaeh of the 
happiest event in a long and happy life. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone ^vas increasing his reputation as a Par- 
liamentary debater. On Monday, January 22nd, 1838, Grote moved, “That 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq., agent of the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, be heard at the bar of the House against The Canadian 
the Bill for making te^nporary provision for the govern- Rebellion (1888). 
ment of Lower Canada.” In a short discussion, which had 
arisen five days earlier, both Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell had 
been at a loss. They wished Roebuck to be heard, but were afraid of 
creating an awkward precedent. Mr. Gladstone now, following Grote, 

* The story was told to the present writer by Mr. George Russell. Lady Theresa married 
as her second husband Sir George Comewall Lewis, 
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disisected the difficulty with his usual skill arid even more tnan his usual 
subtlety, and found a solution agreeable to both Peel and Russell. It was 
expedient, he argued, to hear Mr. Roebuck on account of his knowledge 
of Canadian affairs, but it was inexpedient to recognise him as the agent 
of the House of Assembly. Grote had quoted the precedent of a Mr. 
liimburner, who was heard in 1791. “It appears, however, to me that 
the two cases differ in very, material particulars. The first is this: 
Mr. Limburner represented the whole province and its cominon interest. 
There was no division, no dissension, as to the topics he should urge. 
The second and more important point of difference was that Mr. Limburner 
was unquestionably deputed by the community, or a largo portion of it 
representing the whole, and deputed pro Jiac vice, for that very case.” But 
in the present instance Roebuck was pleading “a general title of agency.” 
Mr. Gladstone then produced what he called “mixed considerations” for 
allowing Roebuck to be heard, quoting the precedent of the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, when counsel were heard* against it at the bar of 
the House of Lords. He therefore suggested that Roebuck should be 
heard, but that the description of him “ as agent to the House of Assembly ” 
should be struck out of Grote's motion. Lord John Russell and Lord 
Stanley both thanked Mr. Gladstone for his speech. The suggestion was 
apparently accepted, and Roebuck was allowed to speak. Charles Buller, 
however, objected to Roebuck being heard, cither in his individual capacity 
or in no capacity at all ; but he had misinterpreted Mr. Gladstone, who at 
once rose ,to explain that he had not recommended the House to hear Mr. 
Roebuck in his individual capacity, but rather “to make Mr. Roebuck 
an agent for the i)urpose of giving him a claim to be heard.” This trifling 
incident may serve, at any rate, to illustrate the dictum that Mr. Gladstone 
might have been, had he liked, either Lord Chancellor or Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

So Roebuck was heard, and read a long address, which 'was received some- 
what coldly—a circumstance which accounts for Francis Place’s enthusiastic 
approval ; “ I at least honour you.” On tJie follo'wing day, Mr. Gladstone 
replied to Roebuck in a sarcastic vein, attacking the Philosophic Radicals 
for their change of front. A duel had already occurred between Grote 
and Buhver in which the historian had called the novelist “a literary 
Whig.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech is remarkable for the vigour of his 
argument and for the vehemence of the criticism which he directs 
against Roebuck, Grote, Hume, Moles'worth, and the rest of 
, An Attack on tke Philosophical Radicals. After detailing a long list of 

PhnosopMcai the motherly kindnesses bestowed by Great Britain upon 
Badicaia ungrateful Colony, Mr. Gladstone asked whether 

there was left anything deserving to be called a grievance 
in Canada. “If there be, I would proceed immediately to redress it, 
caring not whether rebellion is rearing its head in triumph, instead of 
sinking into extinction.” The term “Little Englander” was not then 
invented ; but Mr. Gladstone brought an even worse charge against the 
Utilitarian School of Philosophical Radicals. Hume’s speech came, he 
declared, to this, that “rebellion was only to be justified where it 
was successful, and ^ where successful was always justifiable.” Next, he 


For purely obstructive reasons. 
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severely blamed the Executive for a Wk of ordinary vigilance and dis- 
cretion at the time when the rebellion began ; but towards the end of his’ 
speech he was tempted to return to the Ra^iieals in order to discharge 
that most effective of all the iireworks then known to Parliamentary 
oratory— a Latin quotation. The Irish Coercion Bill, he reminded them, was 
most obstinately resisted; but now, “when I see a Bill before us which 
will interfere in a tenfold greater degree and extent with constitutional 


privileges, and yet iierceive that there are 
scarcely six men in the House (and they 
were discovered by Mr. Roebuck who is 
out of it) who ()bje(^t to this alarming Bill, 
I ask myself with astonishment, How is 
this? It really seems as if the name of 
Lord Durham* had produced a most extra- 
ordinary sensation— as if it had acted like 
magic on certain honourable gentlemen. 
When 1 find at this moment that that 
Noble Person, gleaming on them like a 
phantom through the storm, api)ears to 
still their jealous and eager vehemence, 
the effect reminds me irresistibly of the 
rising of the twin stars of old — 

Concidunt venti fu£?iuntque imbes.’” 

On the 7th of March, 1888, in a closely 
argued si)eech, Mr. Cladstone defended 
Lord Aberdeen, and exposed “the feeble- 
ness and vacillation ” of the Ministers. 



J. A. ROEIJUCK. 


There (tould be no doubt, he said, that the 


Executive in Canada Inul failed in the great duty of maintaining the peace 
of the province. It was true that the rebellion was crushtnl ; but' that 
result had only been attained by a great sacrifice of human life. It must 
not be forg(jtten that hundreds had fallen victims in the strife, and that 


sorrow and solitude reigned in many a cottage. Why had not such scenes 
been prevented by the rigid enforcement of the law? To this plain and 
simple question he believed it was not in the power of the Govorninent 
to give a satisfactory answer, and he therefore thought the House was 
bound to adhere to the amendment moved by the noble lord (Sandon),- 
unless it were thought that Ministerial responsibility should be nothing 
but a mere name, and that misgovernment to any extent might be 
perpetrated with impunity. 

Spring Rice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who followed, at once 
composed an Irish bull and conveyed a compliment. The latter, however, 
must be discounted if we are to accept as true that “ genuine but 
indiscriminating cordiality of temper” which is commonly attributed to 
him. There w’^as always, he said, a groat satisfaction in rising after the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), for, however widely he might differ in 
opinion from the Government, not one word escaped from his lips calculated 


* Lord Durham had been appointed Governor-General of Canada with extraordinary 
powers at the beginning of the year. 
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to give pain, oi to infuse into the debate any needless asperity. But 
with respect to the speech t<l< which it now became his painful duty 

to refer Here Hansard, evidently touched by the humour of the 

situation, closes the sentence with “loud laughter.”* On the same night 
Mr. Gladstone made a retort so neat and epigrammatic 
A Neat Retort, that it deserves to be rescued from obscurity. He was 
upholding the patriotism of his own side against the 
attacks of the Under-Secretary, Sir George Grey, who “went on, Sir, to 
designate those with whom I usually vote as an Opposition powerful in 
numbers, but not very scrupulous as to its means or measures. He will 
permit me to tell him, however, that, had our scruples been less, our 
numbers would have been more.” 

On March 30th, 1838, an important debate arose upon Sir George 
Strickland’s motion to anticipate the end of the Apprenticeship System by 
two years. This proposal Mr. Gladstone vehemently and 
Tlie Apprenticeship successfully opposed in the interests of the planters : “ I 
System, 1838. aware,” he admitted, “that I must speak under pre- 

possessions, though I have striven with all my might 
against them ; and I desire that no jot or tittle of weight may 
be given to my professions or assertions; by the facts I will stand or 
fall. And oh. Sir, with what depth of desire have I longed for this 
day I Sore, and wearied, and irritated, perhaps, with the grossly exagger- 
ated misrepresentations and with the utter, calumnies that have been 
in active circulation, without the means of reply, how do I rejoice to 
meet them in free discussion before the face of the British Parliament ! ” 
“A first-rate speech in defence of the planters,” is Greville’s comment. 

“He converted or determined many adverse or doubtful 
An Early Appro- votes.” James Grant, a well-known journalist, was vastly 
elation. impressed, and did the member for Newark the honour of 
incorporation in “ The British Senate in 1838.” The very 
mediocrity of the writer gives a quotable value to his estimate : — 

“ Mr. GLadstone, the member for Newark, is one of the most rising young men on the 
Tory side of the House. His party expect great things from him ; and certainly, when it 
is remembered that his age is only thirty-five,* the success of the Parliamentary efiTorts he 
has already made justifies their expectations. He is well informed on most of the subjects 
which usually occupy the attention of the Legislature ; and he is happy in turning his 
information to good account. He is ready on all occasions which he deems fitting 
ones with a speech in favour of the policy advocated by the party with whom he acts. 
His extempore resources are ample. Few men in the House can improvise better. It 
does not appear to cost him an eflbrt to speak.” 

But by way of showing how dangerous it is to assume the rdle of 
political prophet, here is a second passage from the same pen, which is 
somewhat diverting; for if we collate it with th 3 first we are forced 
to the conclusion that the most rising young men of the Tory party 
could not hope to become great statesmen 

^ ^ man of very considerable talent, but has nothing approaching to genius. His 

abilities are much more the result of an excellent education and of mature study than 
of any prodigality of Nature in the distribution of her mental gifts. I have no idea that 
he will ever acquire the reputation of a great statesman. His . views are not sufficiently 

* A mistake, Mr. Gladstone was only twenty-nine at this time. 
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profound or enUrged for that ; his celebrity in the House of Commons will chiefly depend 
on his readiness and dexterity as a debater, in conjunction with the excellence of his elocution, 
and the gracefulness of hjs manner when shaking. His style is polished, but has no 
appearance of the effect of previous preparation. He displays considerable acuteness in 
replying tp an opponent ; he is quick in his perception of anything vulnerable in the speech 
to which he replies, and happy in laying the weak point bare to the gase of the House. 
He now and then indulges in sarcasm, which is, in most cases, very felicitous. He is 
plausible even when most in error. 



W. E. GLADSTONE AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-ONE. 
(fFrow the Portrait by Jo§eyh Severn.) 


Grant adds to tke character sketch and political forecast a description 
of Mr. Gladstone's person and manner:-- 

Gladstone's appearance and manners are much in his favour, fie is a fliae- 
looking man. fie is about the usual height, and Of good flgure. fiis countenance is laild 
and pleasant, and has a highly intellectual exprestdon. His eyes are (dear and quick, fiis 
eyebrows are dark and rather promhient. There is iii^t a dandy in tdie House but envies 
what Truefitt would call, his ‘ flnehead of jet-bkick hair.' It is always carefully pasted 
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from tlie crown downwards to his brow, where it is tastefully shaded. His features are 
small and regular, and his complexion must be a very unworthy witness, if he does not 
possess^an abundant stock of health. Mr. Gladstone’s gesture is varied, but not violent. When 
he rises, he generally puts both his hands behind his back, and having there suffered them 
to embrace each other for a short time, he unclasps them, and allows them to drop on 
either side. They are not permitted to remain long in that locality, before you see them 
again closed together, and hanging down before him. Their reunion is not suffered to 
last any length of time. Again a separation takes place, and now the right hand is seen 
moving up and down before him. Having thus exercised it a little, he thrusts it into 
the pocket of his coat, and then orders the left hand to follow its example. Having 
granted them a momentary repose there, they are again put into gentle motion ; and in 
a few seconds they are seen reposing via-a-via on his* breast. He moves his face and body 
from one direction to another, not forgetting to bestow a liberal share of his attention on 
his own party. He is always listened to with much attention by the House, and appears 
to be highly respected by men of all parties.’* 

In the earlier edition of “ The British Senate ” Mr. Gladstone had not 
been so much as mentioned. The gro'U’tli of liis reputation may be further 
illustrated by a letter from Wilberforeo, the future Bishop of Oxford, 
dated April 20th, 1838 

“ It would be an affectation in you, which you are above, not to know that few young men 
have the weight you have in the House of Commons, and are gaining rapidly throughout the 
country. Now I do not wish to urge you to consider this as a talent for 

Counsel from use of 'which you must render an accoiiut, for so I know you do 

ffg ip iiAi Wllberforce. it, but what I want to urge upon you is that you should calmly 

look far before you ; see the degree of 'weight and influence to which 
you may fairly, if God spares your life and powers, look forward in 
future years, and thus act now wdth a view to then. There is no height to which you 
may not fairly rise in this country. If it pleases God to spare us violent convulsions and 
the loss of our liberties, you may at a future day wield the whole government of this 
land ; and if this should be so, of what extreme moment -will your past stepa then be to 
the real usefulness of your high station ! If there has been any compromise of principle 
before, you will not then be able to rise above it; but if all your steps have been equal, 
you will not then be expected to descend below them. I say this to you in the sad con- 
viction that almost all our public men act from the merest expediency ; and that from this 
conventional standard it must be most difficult for one living and acting amongst them 
to keep himself clear; and yet from the conviction, too, that as yet you are wholly un- 
committed to any low principles of thought or action. I would have you view yourself 
as one who may become the head of all the better feelings of this country, the maintainer 
of its Church and of its liberties, and who must now be fitting himself for this high 
vocation.” 

To which Mr. Gladstone replies, after indulging in some mournful 
prognostications as to “ our probable public destinies during the term to 
which our natural lives may extend ” * 

“ Not that these feelings are unmixed ; they are tempered, even as regards the period 
of which I speak, with confident anticipations of new developments of religious power 
which have been forgotten in the day of insidious prosperity, and seem to be provi- 
dentially reserved for the time of our need, for the swelling of Jordan; and of course 
there lies beyond that period, for those who are appointed to it, a haven of perfect 
rest; but still the coming years bear to my view an aspect of gloom for the country 
—not for the Church; she is the land of Goshen. Looking, however, to the former, 
to the State as such, and to those who belong to it as citizens, I seem unable to 
discern resources bearing a just proportion to her dangers and necessities. While the 
art q£ politics from day to day embraces more and more vital* questions, and enters 
into closer relations with the characters and therefore the destinies of men, there is, I 
fear, a falling away in the intellectual stature of the generation of men whose office 
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Is to exercise that art for good. While public men are called by the exigencies of 
th^ir position to do more and more, there seems to be in the accumulation of business, 
the bewildering multiplication of details, an indication of their probable capacity to do 
less and less. The piinciiftes of civil government have decayed amongst us as^much, I 
suspect, as those which are ecclesiastical; and one does not see an equally ready or 
sure provision for their revival. One sees in actual existence the apparatus by which 
our institutions are to be threatened, and the very groundwork of the national char- 
acter to be broken up; but upon the other hand, if we look around for the masses of 
principle, I mean of enlightened principle, blended with courage and devotion, whicJi 
are the human means of resistance, these 1 feel have yet to be organised, almost to be 
created.” 

The allusion to the “new developments of religious power” refers, 
of course, to the Tractarian movement, and indicates the change which 
had been coming over Mr. Gladstone’s mind during 
the last two years. It is true that Newman had claimed Approximating 
as early as November, 1833, that Mr. Gladstone had joined ^ TractarianiEm, 
the Tractarians. But the paper forces of the Oxford 
movement were at all times enormously strong. And the confidence of 
the leaders was reflected, fpr a time at least, by some of the lesser men. 
Thus Frederic Rogers wrote on July 2nd, 183G:— “M> dear Newman, — 
Wood , is most sanguine and eager to know every one who holds out 
prospects of being bettered. He nods his head and says ; ‘ Do you know, 
Rogers, I do not see why we should not absorb all young Evangelicals,’ ” 
etc. etc. Mr. Gladstone, however, was never willing to admit that he 
had been quite absorbed. 

Of the almost innumerable debates wdiich sprang up in Parliament 
during this period upon the great question of the State endowment of 
religion, perhaps the most instructive and amusing is that 
of July 30th, 1838, in Committee of Supply, when the The Maynooth 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice, moved a vote Grant (1838). 
of £8,928 for the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 

The grant, it should be said, was agreed to without a division after 
only about a score of speeches. But two of these fell from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who joined the protest of “the three colonels.” Of this gallant 
trio, “two,” in the words of Mr. Fitzpatrick, “looked as if they had 
never need to shave,” while the third was “all beard.” Colonel Sibthorp 
opposed the grant as “ inconsistent with the Protestant religion,” Colonel 
Perceval because it “ had caused much excitement in England.” The 
hostility of the latter had been increased by a recent election, which 
had shown him that “the conduct of the gentlemen educated at May- 
nooth” had been such as to prove the need for amendment in the system 
of education there pursued. Instead of promoting peace and harmony 
they instigated revolt and tumult. “He himself had been the subject 
of attack, and his political conduct had been canvassed,” both before 
and after the election, “in every chapel but one.” These terrible allega- 
tions were .driven home by Colonel Verner, who attacked Maynooth as an 
institution “ subversive of morality,” and read aloud to the House a 
speech delivered by a priest, Father Doyle by name, who had received 
his education in that seminary. The speaker had declared his deter- 
mination to oppose any Tithe Bill which did not go to the entire 
abolition of tithes. And this in the presence of a magistrate named 
Hawkshawl Colonel Verner “wished to ask the noble lord opposite 
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wbei^«r he bad struck, or iutended to strike, the name of that mag^ 
toite out of the commission of the peace for listening to such a s^ech.” 

Ax) opening such as this was not likely to be ijeglected by O’Connell, 
Be laughed at the anti-tithe meeting ; he mocked at the timidity of the 
three colonels ; ‘‘ he was sorry that the three galle^nt 
I^Connell and colonels opposite, the church militant, he supposed, of that 
tlM Ttoae House, had not the courage to divide against this grant. . . . 
OdloneiB. talked— they would not divide.” At this point 

the three military members were seen to confabulate. 
^‘Now,” exclaimed O’Connell, “there is a council of war holding among 
the three honourable and gallant members, and let us see what the 
result will be. Oh 1 these gallant colonels ; I must venture a parody 
against them:— 

“Three Colonels in three distant countries born, 

Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn; 

The first in gravity of face surpassed, 

In grace the second, sobriety the last; 

The force of Nature could no further go ; 

To beard the first she shaved the other two.” 


It has been alleged that the “famous epigram,” as Mr. Gladstone has 
called it, was composed by Ronayue, and pirated by O’Connell, to whom 
it had been submitted. But Mr. Gladstone, in recalling the incident, 
discredited the statement, which was after aU only made on hearsay by 
Canon O’Rorke: “I saw him [O’Connell] with a iiencil and piece of 
paper noting down something before he rose.” Mr. Gladstone would 
naturally remember the speech well ; for the last sentence, which described 
the grant as a “ paltry return” for the million they gave to the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, brought him on to his legs, though not until Colonel 
Sibthorp had put in his own crushing reply : “ I will merely say that 
I pay just as much attention to what falls from the honourable and 
learned member for Dublin, as I do to the cackling of any goose” I The 
report in the Mirror continues :— 

Mr. Gladstone : “ The honourable and learned member for Dublin boasts of having 
given j£l,000,000 to the Protestant clergy of Ireland. Will , the honourable and learned 
gentlemen be kind enough to inform the House of the sum which he has been instru- 
luental In withholding from them?” 

Mr. O’Connell : “Hear, hear, hear 1” 

Mr. Gladstone: “If we are pledged to the maintenance of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, then It is a bad principle to grant a sum of money to a college for the 
inculcation of doctrines at variance with those of the Establishment. But if on the 
other hand lihe principle be good, nothing can be meaner, or more paltry, than to dole 
out so miserable an allowance. 1 think discussions of this kind are most painful, and 
onsatisfaotQry to all parties. The question should be brought at once to a definite issue.” 

Thus rapidly had Mr. Gladstone brought the debate from gay to 
grave ; and the odmtm theologicum, having been once fairly impoilied, 

♦ The above is Hansard. The Mirror of Parliament reads— 

“In sobriety the second, in grace the last.** 

And another reading is— 

“The next in bigotiy— in both the last.** 

tods last is probably an emendation by some patriot who thought that Daniel O’Gonnellhi 
verses onght to scan. 
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could not easily be eUminated. Viscount Morpeth followed. He did 
feel it incumbent upon him “ at that time of day ” to defend the origin 
of a grant “which was recommended by Mr. Burke, established % 
Mr. Pitt, sanctioned Tjy Mr. Perceval, and dignified by the Bbyal 
Protestant assent of George III.” But, aware no doubt ' that Mr. 
Gladstone was rapidly discarding his Evangelical opinions for those of 
the Oxford Tractarians, Morpeth could not rafrain from firing a shot 
which was sure to do execution in the Tory ranks: “If honourable 
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gentlemen are always talking of the objectionable doctrines taught at 
Maynooth, they must not be surprised if they sometimes hear of the 
not very satisfactory doctrines which have recently become fashionable 
at Oxford. A work of one of the most promising disciples of the new 
school, which, we are given to understand, is spreading and multiplying 
itself in every direction in the University of Oxford, has recently been 
published since the death of its author, by the great leader of that 
^hool, the Rev. Mr. Newman. I will give the House one or two extracts 
from the work : — 

** You will be shocked at my avowal that 1 am every day becoming a less and less 
loyal son of the Reformation.” 
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At tbid there series e£ ** Name t'" atd Lord Morpeth conti»ue4 ; 
:^The hame of the author is Fronde,* a most acompliahed gentlema^ now 
inifortunately no more.” The extract was then continued. 

Imgtjhy to reproduce ; but one or two sentences will explain its im- 
mediate eff^t— why Mr. Gladstone and the thermometer rose so suddenly 


tiiink people are ixijudlcibue who talk against the Roman Catholics for worshipping 
saints, and honouring the Virgin and images, etc. These things may perhaps be 
idolatrous — I cannot make up my mind about it. ... We are Catholics without the 
Popery, and Church of England men without the Protestantism. . . . Your trumpery 
principle about Scripture being the sole rule of faith in fundamentals ... is but a 
mutilated edition. . . . Really I hate the Reformation and the Reformers more 
and more, and have almost made up my mind that the rationalist spirit they set afloat is 
the ^fv2oiipo^iin}« [False Prophet] of the Revelations.** 

** Really, Sir,” continued the Whig viscount, after finishing a quotation 
which would, he well knew, at any rate damage the member for Newark 
in the eyes of most of his political allies, “ while I read these extracts, 
I think honourable gentlemen would do well to look at home before 
they cast forth their missiles, and I could well wish that they would 
look at the errors of others in something like a reciprocal and a Chris-, 
tian spirit of kindness.” We can imagine.the fury with which Mr. Gladstone 
rushed again into the fray. Even the dumb pages of the Mirror give 
some blurred notion of the storm, just as condensed food sometimes 
suggests to the palate a faint reminiscence of its supposed originals. “I 
never,” he ejaculated, “heard a speech more cruelly 
iSr. aiadBtone and unjust than that just made by the noble lord. Even if 
Lord Morpetk. Roman Catholic principles were inculcated in the University 
of Oxford, that fact has properly no relation to the question ; 
but I have no hesitation in characterising the assertion as a mere vulgar 
calumny. I have to complain of the manner in which the noble lord has 
treated the book from which he has thought proper to read extracts. If 
the noble lord will read the preface of the book he has quoted, he will 
find that the editor expressly guarded himself against being supposed 
to entertain the -upinious of the -author, and stated that he gave it to the 
world as the singular production of a remarkable mind. But such is the 
justice of the noble lord I He selects particular passages only to serve his 
purpose I I do contend that such a course is grossly unjust. 

Lord Morpeth “ could not discover any transgression of which he had 
been guilty that should call forth so soi-e a reply from his honourable 
friend.” Sir Robert Inglis, who also was incensed at the introduction of 
Oxford University into the debate, protested against the work being 
regarded as an exposition of the collective academic mind. Colonel 
Sibthorp was still suffering too much from the cackling of the Irish goose 
to be able to follow the later theological developments. He again got up, 
somewhat irrelevantly, at this point, to explain that “ as to what fell from 
the honourable and learned member oppo^te, I think I shall best consult 
my own station in society by abstaining from any reply to such trash ” \ 
Meanwhile, the great Irishman who had immortalised the thred gallant 
colonels must have been enjoying himself hugely. He presently expressed 
his mild surprise and regret at the theological hurricane which had swept 
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titl^ Houi^; and aodn afterwar^ a tevcLaikabl^ ip^ngle endedi the vote 
being agreed to without a division. 

In the present chapter we are concerned with the political rather than 
the theological side of Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical views. But this was 
the gi^at period of development. Though the pressure 
brought to bear upon him was enormous, Mr. Gladstone Boolesiastical 
distinguished himself honourably in the turmoil of religious Vitm. 

emotions by steadily refusing to give up his independence, •• 

His religion was his own, and he was determined to build it up for 
himself and by himself. Through 1837 and the early months of 1838 he was 
supplementing his previous studies in Patristic literature and ecclesiastical 
theory. ‘‘I remember,” so an old friend of Mr. Gladstone wrote to the 
present author, “ when he was lodging in the Albany I found him reading 
St. Augustine’s ‘ De Oivitate Dei.’ Some years afterwards, at Hawarden, I 
reminded him of this when we were talking of serious religious difficulties. 
He said : * Oh, yes, I remember ; but it is not in that book you get his 
mind.’ I said, ‘But what, then, do you refer to?* He said: ‘Oh, I have 
read all St. Augustine’s controversial works.’ At the same time he told 
.me that the four writers to whom he owed most wore Aristotle, St. 
Augustine, Dante, and Bishop Butler.” In these studies, and in his 
active sympathy with the Anglican revival, he contracted a passionate 
attachment for the idea of a spiritually independent Church. But his 
early training, and the habits of political thought which he had inherited 
and acquired, debarred him from the adoption of the Liberal idea of a 
politically independent State. Accordingly, in his first and most famous 
book, which, as its title signifies, is primaril^^- political,* he set himself to 
construct such a theory of ecclesiastical polity as would 
involve a completely spiritual as well as a completely 
established Church. The apparent antitheses were har- cnurcli (i 838 )." 
monised by the assumption of a middle term, that the 
State has a conscience, and a conscience which can and ought to cognise 
religious truth and error, and, moreover — subject to certain limitations 
and conditions— to use its authority and sanctions to propagate the one 
and to depress the other. 

In the actual writing of the book James Hopet seems to have acted 
as sole critic and adviser. Three of Mr. Gladstone’s letters will suffice 
to show the pains which were taken alike by critic and by author 

“ House of Commons ; July 18, 1838. 

“My dear Hope, —I hope in a day or two to get my Colonial information sufficiently 
In form, and then send you my whole papers. If you let them lie just as they are, 

* “ The State in its Relations with the Church." 

t “ One of W. E. Gladstone’s friends and great swans," as a common friend called 
him, with a touch of perhaps pardonable jealousy. By those who cannot tolerate the 
thought that a great man's greatest friend should not himself be great, some comfort 
may be derived from the portrait of Hope painted by Lord Selbome in the “Memoirs" 
<vol. i., p. 300) : “ He united a peculiar charm and refinement of person and manners with 
a strong character and an acute, well-balanced intellect. His subsequent change of religious 
communion, together with a fastidious temperament, led him to prefer the unambitious 
but lucrative occupation of the Parliamentary Bar, in which he obtained undisputed pre- 
eminence, to the struggles of public life. If it had been otherwise he might very probably 
have risen to the highest political station." 
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tuming the leaves over by one, I tblak you will not 
to make out, though it is etraugely cut ih pieces and patcnea. i 
luto geeHunculeSi occupying gene^y from half a page to a whole , * . , ... 

I hope that its general t^deney will meet your approval; but a point about wl^ 
I am In great doubt, and to which I request your particular attention, is whether 
either the work or some of the chapters are not so deficient In clearness and arrange- 
ment as to require being absolutely re-written before they can with propriety be 
publisiied ? Jdaking allowance for any obscurity which may arise from its physiccU state 
as a MS., hope you will look vigorously at It in this point of view, and tell me 
what you think is the amount of the disease, and the proper kind of remedy, I can 
excuse myself, considering the pressure of other engagements, for having written 
irregularly and confusedly upon a subject very new in many of its parts, and requiring 
some abstraction->(at every turn it has brought home the truth of Bacon’s observation, 
that politics are of all sciences the most immersed in matter. One has to go on 
detaching, as it were, one’s soul from cl^y all the way through)— but I should be 
inexcusable If I were to publish in such a state: between my eyes and my business 
I tear it would be hard for me to re-write, but if I could put it into the hands of 
any other person who could, and who would extract from my papers anything worth 
having, that might do. I wish very much that something would be published by 
somebody on the subject, and that speedily, to begin to draw attention to a subject 
on which men’s minds are so sadly undisciplined. When set in motion the ball will 
roU, as I anticipate. 

“ As regards myself, if I go on and •publish, I shall be quite prepared to find some 
persons surprised, but this, if it should prove so, cannot be helped; I have not know- 
ingly exaggerated anything; and when a man expects to be washed overboard, he must 
tie himself with a rope to the mast. 

“I shall trust to your friendship for J rankness in the discharge of your Irksome 
task. Pray make verbal corrections without scruple where they are needed,— Sincerely 
yourp, “ W. B. Gladstone.” 

“July 21, 1838, 

“ My deab Hope, — Behold your rashness ! 

‘Please read Nos. II., V., and VI. first. These, with VIII., are, I think, the most 
Important, and it is about these that I am in great fear and doubt whether they may 
not require re-writing ; as, however, we read that chopping old somebody made him young 
I have some hope for my unfortunate papers, which you will find have pretty well 
uUdergone that operation. Mind to turn the leaves as they lie,— Ever yours, 

“W. B. G.” 

“ July 20, 1838. 

** My dear Hope,— I thank you most cordially for your remarks, and I rejoice to find 
that you act so entirely in the spirit I had anticipated. I trust you will continue to 
speak with freedom,* which is the best compliment as well as the best service you can 
render me. . . . 

“ . , . . As I said before, I think it very probable that you may find that V. and VI, 
require quite as rigorous treatment as II., and I am very desirous to set both my mind 
and eyes at liberty before I go to the Continent, which 1 can now hardly expect to do 
before the first week in September. This interval I trust would sufiSce — unless you find 
that the other chapters stand in equal need. 

“Mahon suggested as a title: ‘Church and State considered in their connection.* The 
defect of this is that I do not much consider the Church in its connection with the State, 
though partially I do ; but it gave me the idea of a modification which I think may do : 

‘ The State viewed in its connection with the Church,’ 

“ I entirely concur with your view regarding the necessity of care, and of not grudging 
labour in a matter so important and so responsible as an endeavour to raise one of the 
most momentous controversies which has ever agitated human opinion. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

“W. B. Gladstone.’” 


have div<4ed it all 


Hope was a candid critic, “ using the pencil,** as be said, “ very unscrupulously.' 
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Pariitiiaeixt waa DtorogneA on the lOth of August, 1888, and Mr. Gladstone 
lost no tim^ in starting for the Continent. But he suffered in the crossing; 
for on August 17th he «vrote to Murray, his publisher, ‘*a line from 
Rotterdam to say that sea-siekne-»s prevented my correcting the proofs 
on the passage.”^ 

The book appeared in December, and was received with a loud chorus 
of praise which at first drowned the notes of disapproval. ““It is the 
book of the time, a great event,” wrote Bunsen, who was so impressed 
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and enraptured that he recorded the hour of night’ at which the second 

edition came out, and himself sat up till after midnight arid continued 

next looming until he had read the Yvhole. ^‘Almost every 

sheet,” said the good baron with xiride, “bears my marginal How the Book 

glosses, destined for the Prince, to whom I have sent the was Received. 

book with all desfmtch. Gladstone is the first man in 

England as to intellectual power, and he has heard higher tones than 

anyone else in this island.” ’ ' 

Mr. Gladstone’s book, as we liave said, is ecclesiastical rather than 
theological. Its leading characteristics will be most clearly brought out 
if we institute a biief comparison and contrast with the earlier work of 
Coleridge “On the Constitution of the Church and State.” The influence of 
this book upon Mr. Gladstone’s mind was noticed, as has been pointed out 
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previously, by Ms most intimate friend, James Hope.* _ In the opening 
chapter, in which Mr. Gladstone reviews and siunmarises the authors 
wh6 .preceded him, Coleridge receives the largest 'meed of praise 

“ It does not appear that our literature Is well supplied with works which would meet 
the neoessity above described., and furnish men with sound principles (axiomata aumma) 
upon the fundamental conditions of the union between the Church and the State. Bishop 
Warburton has written upon it with mijoh acuteness and ability, but in the dry and technical 
manner of a man who lived in times when there was no strong pressure in one direction 
requiring to be warmly and feelingly met from another. Mr. Coleridge has dealt admirably 
with the subject in his * Idea of Church and State ; * but he does, not carry out his con- 
ceptions into detail, nor apply them to practice sufficiently to meet the wants of general 
readers. Dr. Chalmers has handled some points connected with this inquiry in a manner 
the most felicitous, but, in other parts of his recently published lectures, he has laid down 
principles, we fear, not less seriously detrimental to our cause. The work of Dr. Paley on 
Moral and Political Philosophy is a store-house of anything rather than sound principles. 
Hooker looked at the question under influences derived from the general controversy with 
the Puritans, and rather with reference to the terms than to the grounds of the connection. 
None of these writers regarded the subject in the aspect most imperatively required by 
present circumstances: namely, that which shows that governments are, by ‘dutiful 
necessity,*, cognizant of religious truth and falsehood, and bound to the maintenance and 
propagation of the former.** f 

And later in the same chapter Mr. Gladstone develops with evident sym- 
pathy Coleridge’s masterly sketch, adding certain explanations which, 
liowever, “ in no way detract from the substantial truth of Mr. Coleridge’s 
definition.” 

Coleridge, it should be said, drew a sliarp distinction between the 
Church of Christ and that National Churcli which is one of the three 
great estates of the realm, whose object is “to secure and 
Coleridge’s Theory, improve that civilisation without which the nation could 
be neither permanent nor progressive,” and which com- 
prehends among its members “the learned of all denominations, the 
sagos and professors of the law and jurisprudence, of medicine and physio- 
logy, of music, of military and civil architecture, of the physical sciences, 
with the mathematical as the common organ of the preceding,” etc. etc. 
In short, Coleridge’s State Church is a Kuliur-Kirche, embracing in its 
operations all the liberal arts and sciences. Its proper end and function 
is “civilisation with freedom.” A National Church can exist without 
Christianity. Indeed, in relation to such an establishment, “Christianity, 
or the Church of Christ, is a blessed accident.” J What then is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ideal of an Establishment? Coleridge called his 
Mr. aiadatone’a. clergymen clerks, and could have dispensed with them at 
a pinch. But in Mr. Gladstone’s view the Church depends 
upon its clergy. Coleridge would not have his Establishment identified 
with “any particular scheme of theology.” Such a theory is certainly 
tinged with Erastianism. But Mr. Gladstone was endeavouring not only 
to maintain the Church of England as a National and Established Church, 
but also to give it independence. It was in this desire for the spiritual 
autonomy of his Church that Mr. Gladstone later found common ground 
with the Nonconformist bodies. Coleridge’s ideal is that the National 

♦Seep. 128. 

t “ The State in its Relations with the Church,^* 2nd edition, p. & 
t See Coleridge’s “ Church and State,” chapters iii. and iv. 
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Church should comprise all differences, and ultimately disappear in the 
State. Mr. Gladstone’s is rather that all differences should disappear^ 
and that all membersp of the State should acquiesce in the truths ta in 
the religious dogmas of the governors. It is probably the moral* eleva* 
tion, the suggestive idealism, of Coleridge’s work which makes Mr# 
Gladstone regard the argument as beautiful and profound.** The 
ences of theory are easily discerned and defined; but the similarity of 
spirit, though manifest to the most superficial reader, is by its very 
nature incapable of the same summary statement. 

The exclamations of joy with which most religiously minded people 
welcomed this novel departure of a young and rising politician soon 
began to pass away into the various notes of friendly cen- 
sure and thinly disguised hostility. It only remained that Adyem Orltiotm. 
the Papistical bogey should be raised. Then, in a moment, 
the mild criticisni of Christian satisfaction developed into an acrid 
controversy of rival sects. The leading newspaper only required a month 
for the digestive process — the perusal which follows even less seldom 
than it precedes a review. Unfortunately for our author, the Times gave 
four notices. In the first, Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning was ingenious^ 
profound, eloquent, and at times unanswerable. This on December 
19th. On the 26th the book could still be described as bold, dexterous* 
complete, trenchant, profound, and striking. But the balance was 
more than redressed by two articles which appeared on the 4th apd 
21st of January. The first of the two began; “In a former notice of 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s work, ‘On the State in its B/clations with the 
Church,’ we mentioned that there were certain points on which we should 
be constrained to dilfer from him. Such points appeared to us, in the 
first instance, to lie upon the surface, and to admit of an easy adjust- 
ment ; but, on divesting them of the verbal garniture in which they are 
muffled up, and on subjecting them to that stricter analysis which their 
apparent harmony with divers dogmas of the Pusey school seemed to 
force upon us, we must own, with the deepest regret, though not retracting 
a particle of our homage to the general ability of Mr. Gladstone’s volume^ 
that these points are much more vital and important than we had formed 
any idea of.” Then followed a violent attack upon “certain stupid and 
perfidious pamphlets entitled ‘Tracts for the Times,’” and upon all those 
who, with anti-Protestant sentiments, persisted in retaining Protestant 
benefices. The article proceeded to indicate Mr. Gladstone’s “Popish 
biases,” and to show that he was “contaminated with these new-fangled 
Oxford bigotries.” 

Newman wrote to Frederic Rogers: “The Times is again at poor 
Gladstone ; really I feel as if I could do anything for him. [ 
have not read his book, but its consequences speak for it. Poor 
fellow I It is so noble a thing.” Henry Crabb Robinson read the book 
to Wordsworth, whose simple soul failed to distinguish Gladstone’s 
principles from those of Romanism, and would not accompany him “in 
his Anglo-Papistical pretensions.” Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, thought 
half of it erroneous, but was delighted to have “a good protest against 
that wretched doctrine of Warburton’s that the State has only to look 
after body and goods.” 

But there was one great man who regarded the publication in a pureljr 
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jiilitieal Ughi:. Lord Houghton was at Peel’s country seat, Drftytpn Mara^> 
wi^ the book appeared, and he tells us that “Peel turned over the 
, pages of the book with somewhat scornful curiosity, and, 

f»8l*a*V0r4lot. after a Jiasty survey of its contents, threw the volume on 
the floors exclaiming as he did so : ‘ That young man will 
ruin his fine political career if he persists in writing trash like this.”** 
Meanwhile the author, whose eyes had suffered from reading by candle- 
light, had been touring on the Continent by the advice of the doctors. 

He sirent October in 
Sicily, saw the be- In Sicily, 1838. 
ginning of an erup- 
tion of Etna, and wrote a description 
which was appropriately incorpo- 
rated in Murray’s “ Handbook for 
Sicily.” The scene, he said, “amply 
repays the pains of our jourimy to 
Sicily, and obliterates from recollec- 
tion the vermin and the mules.** 
More interesting, i)erhaps, than the 
diary is a le(*ture ujjon this visit 
whi(;h Mr. Gladstone delivered, long 
afterwards, at Hawarden — on 
Jamiaiy 5th, 1863. The following 
extract gives a vivid impression of 
the wretched state of the island : — 

**Tlie cholera had ravaged the country 
shortly before my visit, and the people were 
possesxsed with the feeling that the cholera 
had been introduced by the Government. 

I made this note on the subject at the 
time.:— ‘The people are persuaded that the 
King procured the cholera to come among 
them, and that it was not sent by God.’ 
They began to murder persons of the upper 
classes. The cholera ceased ; they believed 
the King did this to check the revolutionary 
spitit, and to thin the people. They also believed the Cardinal Archbishop received the 
choleira in a pinch of snuff from one of the King’s generals, and that the reason why 
the disease was given to him was that he had refused to have anything to do with the 
introduction of cholera into the island. That is a very ludicrous, but at the same time 
a very melancholy fact, for it is impossible to conceive anything more illustrative of the, 

. unhappy and radically bad system under which the people of Sicily lived at that period, 
than that such a belief should exist among the people of the island.” 

In December he arrived at Rome, having travelled part of the way 
with the widow and daughters of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne. But 
“the proposal,’* so Mrs. Gladstone wrote long afterwards, 
At Borne. « dij not take place till Rome.” Sir Stephen Glynne, the 
last baronet, son of Sir Stephen Richard, was an old college 
friend ; and Mr. Gladstone had paid him a visit at Hawarden Castle in 1835. 

Jn Rome Mr. Gladstone passed many days hi the company of his friend 
Henry Manning. They visited churches together, and spent a good deal 

* Sir Wemyss Reid’s Life of Lord Houghton, voL 1., p. 316. 
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of time in the study of [ Christian art. But another and greater personage 
than Manning was at Rome that mnter. Macaulay writes in his Journal ; ‘ 
*^On Christinas Eve i found Gladstone in the throng; • 

and I accosted him, as we had met, though had Maetiag wicaiili^. 
never been introduced to each other. He received my 
advances with very great empreasenient indeed, and we had a good deal 
of pleasant talk.” And again, at the end of February, in a letter to 
Napier: “By the bye, I met Gladstone at Rome. We talked and walked 
together in St. Peter’s during the best part oL* an afternoon. He is both: : 
a clever and an amiable man.” 

In the first week of February, 1880, Macaulay returned to London ; and 
the story of the famous leview can be told by extrtvets from his Diary 
and letters. 


“ Friday, February 8.— I bought Gladstone's book : a capital Shrovetide cock to throw 
at. Almost too good a niark." ^ 

“February 13. —I read, while walking, a good deal of Gladstone’s book. Tlie Lord 
hath delivered him into our liand. 1 think I see my way to a popular, and at the same 
time gentlemanlike, critique. . . . Home, and thought about Gladstone. In two or 
three days I shall have the whole in my 
head, and then pen will go like fire.” 

“3, Clargcs Street, Februai^y 26, 1839. 

“Dkar Napikr,— 1 can now promise, yon 
an article in a week, or ten days at furthest. 

Of its length I cannot spoiik with certainty. 

I should think it would fill about forty 
pages; but I find the subject grow on me. 

I think that I shall dispose completely of 
Gladstone’s theo^ 3 ^ I wish that I could see 
my way clearly to a good counter theory; 
but I catch only glimpses here and there of 
what I take to be truth.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s book and Macau- 
lay’s review are the best possible 
illustration of the advantage which 
the destroyer Jias compared with 
the builder in the realm of thought. 

On March 20th, 1839, Macaulay writes 
to his sister Hannah 

“I have had my proofs from Napier, 

He magnifies the article prodigiousl 3 % In 
a letter to Empson he calls it exquisite and 
admirable, and to me he writes that it is 
the finest piece of logic that ever was 
printed. I do not think it so ; buf. I do 
think that I have disposed of all Gladstone’s 
theories unanswerably; and there is not a 
line of the paper which even so strict a judge as Sir Robert Inglis, or my Uncle 
Babington, could quarrel at as at all indecorous.” 

At the beginning of April Mr. Gladstone expressed his acknowledge 
Mients : — 
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JSwtew^ and I perhaps too much pt^suxne upon the bare acquaintance with you» of 
whioh alone I can boast, in thus unceremoniously assuming you to be the author of the 
, article entitled ‘Church and State,’ and in* offering you my very warm 

A to cordial thanks for the manner in which you have treated both the 

KMaiOj^lSSe. author on whom you deigned to bestow your attention. 

In whatever you write you can hardly hope for the privilege of most 
anonymous productions, a real concealment ; but, if it had been possible 
not to recognise you, I should have questioned your authorship in this particular case, 
because the candour and singlemindedness which it exhibits are, in one who has long 
been connected in the most distinguished manner with political party, so rare as to be 
almost incredible. ... In these lacerating times one clings to everything of personal 
kindness in the past, to husband it for the future; and, if you will allow me, I shall 
earnestly desire to carry with me such a recollection of your mode of dealing with a 
subject upon which the attainment of truth, we shall agree, so materially depends upon 
the temper in which the search for it Is instituted and conducted.” 

Macaulay’s reply is delightful 

“I have very seldom,” he writes in reply to Mr. Gladstone, “been more gratified 
than by the very kind note which I have just received from you. Your book itself, and 
everything that I heard Q,bout you (though almost all my information came— to the 
honour, I must say, of our troubled times— from people very strongly opposed to you in 
politics), led me to regard you with respect and goodwill, and I am truly glad that I 
have succeeded in marking those feelings. I was half afraid, when I read myself over 
again in print, that the button, as is too common in controversial fencing even between 
friends, had once or twice come off the foil.” * 

The review was, practically speaking, final. Mr. Gladstone never forgot 
it ; and he admitted afterwards that if his book lived it would be in the 
pages of Macaulay. Few of the great writer's sentences have been more 
often quoted than that classical description of Mr. Gladstone as “the rising 
hope of those stern and xinbending Tories, who follow, reluctantly and 
mutinously, a leader whose experience and eloquence are indispensable 
to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor.” 

Long afterwards, in his review of Macaulay’s Life and Letters— one of 
his hai^piest essays in literatixre— Mr. Gladstone observed of his critic 
that the “analysis was always rough, hasty and sweeping, and his 
perceptions robust.” In this instance Macaulay did most 

Macaulay on execution by making clear the obscurer parts of Mr. 

Gladstone. Gladstone’s argument. “There is no want of light,” he 

said, “but a great want of what Bacon would have 
called dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted 
by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His style bears a remark- 
able analogy to his mode of thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence 
on his m<^e of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, 
darkens and perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his 
acuteness and diligence, with a barren imagination and a scanty vocabu- 
lary, would have saved him from almost all his mistakes. He has one 
gift most dangerous to a siieculator : a vast command of a kind of 
language, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain import— of a 
kind of language which affects us much in the same way in which the lofty 
diction of the Chorus of Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian.” 

* Sir George Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, pp. 373-876, How much 
Hr. Gladstone’s letter of thanks pleased Macaulay is indicated, says Sir George Trevelyan, 
by the fact of his having kept it unbumed— “ a compliment which, except in this single 
instance, he never paid to any of his correspondents.” 
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Tho truth is thftt Mr. Gladstone's theories, as soon as they be^came legible, 
appeared to the ordinary man of either party impracticable or unreason* 
able ; and Bunsen’s fend idea, that the book had given ‘‘ a standing-place 
whereon to form a Church party in the House of Commons,” was com- 
pletely dispelled by the criticism of the Edinburgh Review. No one 
was more ready to acknowledge this than Mr. Gladstone hiAelf. 
‘‘Scarcely,” he confessed in his interesting and closely 
argued “ Chapter of Autobiography,” “had my work issued aiadgtone on 
from the, press, when I became aware that there was no Himself, 
party, no section of a party, no individual person 
probably in the House of Commons, who was prepared to act upon 
it. I found myself the last on the sinking ship. Exclusive support 
to the Established religion of the country, with a limited and local 
exception for Scotland under the Treaty of Union with that country,, 
had been up to that time the actual rule of our policy; the instances 
to the contrary being of equivocal construction, and of infinitesimal 
amount. But the attempt to give this rule a vitality, other than that 
of sufferance, was an anachronism in time and in place. When I bid it 
live, it was just about to die. It was really a quickened and not a 
deadened conscience in the country which insisted on enlarging the 
circle of State support, even while it tended to restrain the range of 
political interference in religion. The condition of our poor, of our 
criminals, of our military and naval services, and the backward state 
of popular education, forced on us a group of questions, before the moral 
pressure of which the old rules properly gave way.” 

Indeed, from a political point of view, Feel’s annoyance was very soon 
justified. In the following June, when the Whig Ministry proposed to 
establish a Central Board of Education which was to be 
a Committee of the Privy Council, and to put under its Etemeutary 

control an increased Education grant, the book was dragged Education, 1839. 
into the discussion by O’Connell,* Morpeth, and Biiller. 

0‘Connell produced some statistics about the wealth of the Estab- 
lished Church; and this gave Mr. Gladstone his opening. He quoted a 
saying of Canning that “he had a great aversion to hear of a fact 
in a debate, but that which he distrusted most was a figure,” and, 
after traversing O’Connell’s statements as to the numbers of Dissenters 
and the wealth of the Established Church, added drily ; “ It would 


* Mr. Gladstone in after years gave an amusing reminiscence of O’Connell in con- 
nection .with a Select Committee (upon a legal question) which was appointed in 1834. 
“ There was an important witness, of the name, I think, of Slingsby, who was disabled by 
age from travelling. A sub-committee was appointed to go down some fifty miles and 
examine him. It consisted of O’Connell, Sir George Sinclair, and myself. O’Connell, I 
think, asked me whether I would mind going down on Sunday after his (early) Mass, 
but I declined. We started on Monday at 6 a.m., in the suminer, and the affair 
occupied some fourteen hours, which I spent with him in an open carriage and four. 
I rather think that on that day he brought with him a theological work to prove U> 
me that all baptised, persons were, in a certain sense, in the Church. I also recollect 
that in 1839, shortly after I had published a book called ‘The State in its Relations 
with the Church,' he said to me in the House of Commons, behind the Speaker’s chair, 
* I claim^the half of you.’ It was very kind on his part to enter thus freely inta 
oonversation with a young man opposed to him in politics, and hotly prejudiced against' 
him.” 
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appear that the honourable and learned member, in his attempt to lead 
the House to useful knowledge by means of statistics, has assumed to 
himself the privilege of more than doubling the amount of property in 
the posfeession of the Church/* 

Macaulay’s essay had already begtni to exercise its destructive effects; 
for when Mr. Gladstone asserted that the State could have a conscience, 
some irreverent individuals began to laugh. But Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
must have felt a little uneasy when they heard Avords like these 


“It is cohstantly urged that it is the duty of the State to give the people education; 
but look at the consequences of this principle. If it is the duty of the State to give 

education to the people, do not all 



the arguments that go to show this 
tend equally to show that it is the 
duty of the State to provide them 
with religion? If it is the duty of 
the State to endow all the schools, 
is it not the duty of the State to 
endow all the chapels?” 

However, there was no doubt 
as yet in ^Ir. Gladstone’s 
mind as to the desirability of 
restricting State doles to 
Anglican schools ; and this 
sectarian bigotry could only 
be maintained by an appeal 
to Christian bigotry 

“How was the education of the 
.lewish people, who considered the 
New Testament to be an imposture, 
to be sedulously connected with a 
due regard to the Holy Scriptures? 
. . . Were the Jewish children to 
be forced to read the New Testa- 
ment? . . . He wished to see no 
child forced to read, hut he pro- 
tested against paying from the 
money of the State a set of men 
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whose business would be to teach 


erroneous doctrines to the children.” 


Mr. Gladstone Avas at this time (juite capable of retorting a taunt. 

What,” he asked rhetorically in the course of the debate pii the 
<joverument’s proposal, “is the predicament of the country? To A\"hat 
4ire they bringing the country?” “At least, not to bigotry and 
ignorance,” interjected Lord John Russell. “ The noble lord,” Mr. 
Gladstone replied, “ would be moi'e accurate if he said to latitudin- 
arianism and atheism.” 

On the Avhole, however, Mr. Gladstone’s opponents had the best of 
it Spring Rice adduced the fact that Mr. Gladstone had been Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and had thereby sanctioned State grants to 
Lutherans^ Roman Catholics, and Jews: “What becomes of the State 
-conscience noAV,” he asked triumphantly, “the State conscience bound 
only to disseminate truth? The honourable gentleman says truth is 
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single. Which; then, of these various forms is the truth? All cannot 
be the truth, and yet you support all.” From this useful object lesson 
in the value or necessity of religious tolerance we must go back a little 
to Colonial affairs. . * 

It might be thought that Mr. Gladstone displayed a liberal spirit in 
opposing thfe motion of Henry Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton) on 

April 9th, 1839, for leave to bring in a Bill suspending the 
Suspension of the Constitution of Jamaica. But the Jamaica Assembly had 
Jamaica absolutely no claims to consideration. The population of 
Constitution, 1839. Jamaica was 

at this time 
about 350, (XX), of whom only 
5,000 were white. But the 
constituency which elected 
the Assembly numbered, 
according to Sir Lionel 
Smith, only 1,5(X) or 1,600 
persons I This iirecious oli- 
garchy had been endeavour- 
ing ever since the abolition 
of slavery to perpetuate for 
the unfortunate “appren- 
tices ” in workhouses and 
gaols the cruel punishments 
which had been iireviously 
inflicted by the slaveowners 
themselves.* On May 0th 
Mr. Gladstone spoke in tlie 
adjourned debate. He con- 
tended that the sentiments 
of the Assembly liad been 
misinterpreted, that they 
had not threatened to abdi- 
cate their functions unless 
the Prison Act was re- 
pealed. As to the present 
franchise law, “ the people 
get hold of the franchise 
not too slowly but too 
rapidly.” But he was not a pessimist in this respect, and did not 
aiiticii>ate any collision between the proprietors and the negro electorate. 
“So far as experience already wdit, the admission of the Colonial 

* One cannot help admiring, however, the impudence of the protest which the 
-Assembly launched against the Apprenticeship Amendment Bill:— “This House doea 
not dread a comparison with the Commons of England in the success of their 
legislation. Our laws have not been defied, as by the Irish opponents of tithes ; 
murders are not committed in our island by companies of armed men in open day; 
nor do bands prowl about at night, setting fire to barns and ricks of com; nor do 
our labourers and artisans combine, as of late in Dublin and Glasgow, to raise wages 
even by maiming and murder. . . . We have no com-laws to add to the wealth 
of the rich, nor poor-laws to imprison under preteiice of maintaining the poor.” . 
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populartion to the enjoyment of ciyfl rights and the political franchise, 
had tended not to produce dissension but to amalgamate them together/* 
He appealed to the House not to pass a Bill which would ** shake the 
confidence of our Colonial fellow-subjects throughdut the whole circle of 
our Colonial possessions/’* 

A division took place on the same night, and the Government’s majority 
fell to five. Lord Melbourne resigned. Lord Brougham postponed his 
Beer Bill with the regretful aside that he regarded it to 
Lord Meibonme’B “ be of more importance as regards the public morals than 
ReBignaUon, 1839. the resignation of any Ministry.” How the Queen sent for 
the Duke of Wellington, and then by his advice for Sir 
Bobert Peel : how on the refusal of the Queen to dispense with the services 
of the great Whig ladies around her, Sir Robert Peel abandoned the attempt 
to form an Administration and allowed his opponents to skulk back into 
office ** behind the petticoats of the ladies-in-waiting,” + does not directly 
concern the reader of this narrative. Sir Robert Peel’s dignified speech 
was felt entirely to have justified his conduct. He had saved himself 
from another almost hopeless effort to govern with a minority of the 
House of Commons, and to govern imder difficulties which a stronger 
Government would have found it hard to face. There was insurrection 
in the provinces. Lord John Russell had just written a letter inviting 
respectable people to form themselves into armed societies for the purpose 
of resisting outrage. Ireland would have been the main difficulty; but 
there were also Canada, India, and Jamaica.. “Her Majesty’s Ministers 
retired on the question of Jamaica, being in a majority of five ; I should 
have had to undertake the settlement of the Jamaica question, being in 
a minority of five.” Peel therefore might well have rejoiced, as a party 
leader, that the conditions under which he would have accepted office 
were not fulfilled. On the next occasion the Prince Consort succeeded in 
rescuing the Queen from an untenable position, by suggesting that the 
obnoxious ladies might retire of their own accord ; and thus her Majesty 
was able in 1841 to afford Peel the “demonstration” (for which he asked 
vainly in 1839) that he possessed her “entire confidence.” For the 
time, however, Lord Melbourne returned to office, though not to power ; 
and a second Jamaica Bill was introduced and passed which Mr. Gladstone 
liked no better than the first. 

Mr. Gladstone had been engaged since the winter, and on the 25th of 
July, 1839, a double marriage was celebrated at Hawarden 
Mr. Gladstone’s Church, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Lyttelton being the bride- 
Marriage, 1839, grooms. Miss Catherine Glynne and her younger sister, 
Mary, the brides. It was at first feared that the date 
would have to be postponed on account of a Chartist attack on Hagley, 
Lord Lyttelton’s Worcestershire seat. But this turned out to be un- 
necessary, and the day previously fixed was adhered to. 

The double wedding was attended with great rejoicings in the 
village and neighbourhood of Hawarden. The houses were decorated 
with flags and wreathed with laurel. The bridal procession and the 
ceremony have been admirably described by Mr. Robbins 

“The marriage procession from Hawarden Castle to the church was long and varied: 

* Hansard, May 6th, 1889. 


t Molesworth’s phrase. 
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Odd Fellows and members of temperance societies with ‘tradesmen in lar^e numbers* 
preceded the carriage of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the chariot of Lord Delamere, and 
the barouche of Lord Wenlock. In Lady Glynne’s chaise rode four of the bridesmaids, 
including Mr. Gladstone’s sister ; then came Sir Stephen Glynne with his sisters, the two 
brides ; Lord Lyttelton followed with his groomsman ; Mr. Gladstone rode next with his 
father, while his eldest brother, Thomas, came later with Doyle; and the second brother, 
Robertson, with his wife, was also in the procession. At the crowded church, which was 
reached amid loud plaudits from the multitude outside, and the path to which was bestrewn 
with flowers, the wedding party was received with an anthem, rendered by a choir of 
children ; and Sir Stephen Glynne led his elder sister to the altar rails, his brother, Henry, 
attending the younger. The ceremony was performed by Neville Grenville, Dean of 
Windsor, and uncle of the brides— who, it may be recorded, wore peach-white satin dresses, 
trimmed with Brussels flounces, and orange blossom wreaths , having a diamond in the 
centre ; while the bridesmaids were attired in mulled muslin dresses, with trimmings of 
blonde and peach colour, head-wreaths similar, to the brides’, and crape lace bonnets.” 

It is unnecessary to follow the local newspapers in their descriptions. 
“The cheering populace,” “the weeping poor,” the dciaf, the cowp d'ceil, 
and many other purple patches which may be found in the Cheater 
Gazette, the Chester Courant, and the Chester Chronicle can hardly be 
said to differentiate this from other fashionable marriages. 

Francis Doyle wrote some verses which contain a charge to Mr. 
Gladstone’s bride, beautiful in its conception but still more beautiful in 
its fulfilment : — 

“ High hopes are thine, oh I Eldest Flower, 

Great duties to be greatly done ; 

To soothe, in many a toil-worn hour. 

The noble heart which thou hast won, 

“ Covet not then the rest of those 

Who sleep through life unknown to fame; 

Fate grants not passionless repose 
To her who weds a glorious name. 

“ He presses on through calm and storm 
Unshaken, let what will betide ; 

Thou hast an office to perform— 

To be his answering spirit bride. 

“ The path appointed for his feet, 

Through desert wilds, and rocks may go. 

Where the eye looks in vain to greet 
The gales that fiom the waters blow, 

“ Be thou a breezy balm to him, 

A fountain singing at his side ; 

A star whose light is never dim ; 

A pillar, to uphold and guide.” 

Miss Catherine Glynne was the eldest daughter of Sir Stephen Richard 
Glynne, eighth baronet of that name. Her ancestry was sufficiently dis- 
tinguished ; for Lady Glynne was granddaughter to the Right Hon, G. 
Grenville and niece to his son, Lord Grenville, and cousin to Pitt, whose 
father. Lord Chatham, had married Hester Grenville.* Mr. Gladstone just 
redressed the balance by becoming in his own person four times Prime 
Minister. On June 3rd of the following year William Henry Gladstone, 

* Lady Glynne was also niece to Temple (Lord Buckingham), who was asked two or 
three times to form a Ministry, but failed, and was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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afterwards member for was born. Hope and Manning were b^ 

godfathers. 

After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone lived in London in Sh*' 
John Gladstone’s house, 6, Carlton Gardens ; and* this gave facilities for 
Mr. Gladstone’s continued Intimacy with Sidney Herbert, who lived 
next door. But besides 6, Carlton Gardens, they had 13, Carlton House 
Terrace. Mi*. Gladstone, however, sold the latter to Lord Grey, and bought 
No. 11, Carlton House Terrace in i856, selling this in turn in 1876, It is 
hardly necessary to add tliat long periods of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
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life were s|X)nt in the official residence in Downing Street. In the country 
they divided their time for the next twelve or fifteen years between 
Ha warden, Pasque, and Hagley — Fasque most of all during Sir John 
Gladstone’s lifetime. 

The last two sessions of the Whig Government deserve but little notice. 

Mr. Gladstone was working hard for the Diocesan Boards 
An toaminer at of Education. In the spring of 1840, when he examined 
Bton, 1840 . at Eton f(3r the Newcastle scholarship, he won golden 
opinions from the boys, one of whom wrote in after years 

** I wish you to understand that Mr. Gladstone appeared not to me only,^ liut to others, 
as a gentleman wholly unlike other examiners or school people. It was not as a 
politician that we admired him, but as a refined Churchman, deep also in political 
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philosoj^y (30 we coniectiMred from his quoting Burke on the Continual State retaining 
. Its identity though made up of passing individuals), deep, also, in lofty poetry, as we 
jessed from his giving us, as a theme for original Latin verse, ‘the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy,* etc. When he spoke to us in ‘Pop* as an honorary member, we were ohhnned 
and affected emotionally : his voice was low and sweet, his manner was that of an elder 
cousin; he seemed to treat us with unaffected respect; and to be treated with respect 
by a man is the greatest delight for a boy.*** 

Mr. Glacistone’s educational zeal at this time was still limited to move- 
ments proceeding from within 
his Church. He hated, and 
indeed to the end of his life 
disliked, concurrent endow- 
ment. But, as the late Sir 
Thomas Acland put it in a letter 
to the present writer: “He 
was willing to have grants 
given to the British and 
Foreign Society, because (in 
his way of refinement) it was 
not mitirChuvch^ but lead than 
Church only; but he would 
not consent to subsidise any 
distinct denomination— 

Wesleyan or Roman Catholic.” 

On the 8th of April, 1840, 

Mr. Gladstone entered the lists 
with Macaulay. It was in a 
debate on the 
The China ques- 

Ghina Question, tion, in which 
the Oj)po8ition 
maintained that the interrup- 
tion of friendly relations be- 
tween the tu^o countries was 
due to the shortsightedness 
of the Ministerial policy. 

Macaulay had endeavoured to 
evade the odium, which the 
Government deserved for its 
coimtenance of the illicit traffic in opium, by various accusations against 
the Chinese. The Chinese of Macao had, it was alleged, poisoned the wells 
used by the British residents. Mr. Gladstone incautiously admitted the 
accusation, and still more unwisely tried to defend the proceeding. “The 
Chinese had no means of expelling them by an armament; they could 
only* expel them by refusing a supply of provisions ; and, of course, they 
poisoned the wells.” Mr. Gladstone immediately saw his mistake, for the 
Whigs began to cheer. “ I am ready to meet those cheers ; I understand 
what they mean. I may do the Chinese injustice by saying they poisoned 
the wells. All I mean to say is that it has been alleged that they had 
poisoned their wells. The Chinese,” he added, resuming his defence, “ had 

* Mr. G. W. E. Hussell’s Life of Gladstone, p. 62. 
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given you full notice, and wished to drive you from their coast. ^ They had 
a right to drive you from their coast if you persisted in carrying on this 
infamous and atrocious traffic. ... You alio wee? your agent to aid and 
abet ’those who were concerned in carrying on that trade ; and I do not 
know how it can be urged as a crime against the Chinese that they refused 
provisions to those who refused obedience to their la^vs whilst residing 
within their teiTitories.” ' 

Perhaps the most effective part of Macaulay’s speech had been that 
in which he had spoken of the Union Jack which had been raised over a 
British factory in Canton as a flag upon which no English- 
A Eetort npon man could look “even in that far extremity of the world 

Macaulay. without remembering the glories and confiding in the 
power of his country.” Mr. Gladstone’s retort is well 
worthy of quotation. It was one of the few occasions in which he 
got the better of Macaulay. “Wo all know,” he exclaimed, “the 
animating effects which have been produced by the fiag in the minds of 
British subjects on many a critical occasion, in many a hard-fought field. 
But, how comes it to pass that the sight of that flag always raises the 
spirit of Englishmen? It is because it has always been associated with 
the cause of justice, with the protection of the oppressed, with respect 
for national rights, with honourable coniinercial enterprise; but now, 
under the auspices of the noble lord,^ that fiag is hoisted for the purpose 
of protecting an infamous contraband traffic; and if it were never to be 
hoisted except as it is noAA hoisted on the coast of China, we should recoil 
from its sight with horror, and should never again feel our hearts thrill, 
as they now do, with emotion, when it floats proudly and magnificently in 
the breeze.” 

It w'as in 1840 that Mr. Gladstone became a member of Grillion’s Club, 
that famous resort of the leaders of both j^olitical parties, whose importance 
may be inferred from the saying that “the English 

Grlillon's Club. Constitution is a democracy tempered by Grillion’s.” The 
club originated in Clu*is=it Church, Oxford, and was founded 
by the father of Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong friend Sir Thomas Acland, who 
also presented to the club many valuable portraits of its early members, 
and whose statue still stands on the table. 

On July 9th, 1840, Mr. Gladstone joined a Select Committee to consider 
the question of the colonisation of New^ Zcialand. His interest in Colonial 
matters had been great ever since his short official career 
Colonial Matters, in 1835. As member of a Committee on Colonial lands in 
1836, he had been thrown into connection with that re- 
markable man, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who, after a term of imprison- 
ment inflicted for the abduction of a lady of property, had, in the words 
of Mr. A. P. Robbins, “turned his attention to Colonial affairs with 
striking results.” t In April, 1841, Mr. Gladstone was appointed treasurer 
of the Colonial Bishopric fund. His Eton friend, George Selwyn, had just 
been ' appointed first bishop of New Zealand— a promotion which elicited 
from Sydney Smith the remark that it would make a revolution in New 
Zealand dinners. “ Tite d'Evique will be the most recherchA dish, and 

* Palmerston, at that time Foreign Secretary. Palmerston, in his reply, took care 
to rub in Mr. Gladstone's unfortunate remark about the poisoning of the wells. 

t “ Early Public Life of Gladstone,” p. 380. 
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your man will add, ‘And there is cold clergyman on the side-table!^** 
The story that Mr. Gladstone about this time made a speculative experi- 
ment in New South Wales seems to have no foundation in fact. • 

In 1840 Mr. Gladstone took part in the establishment of the society 
for the extinction of the slave trade in Africa, and was present at the 
meeting of June 1st, in Exeter Hall, over which the 
Prince Consort presided. His growing hatred of slavery Growing Hatre4 
was shown in the debate upon the sugar duties which Slavery, 
settled the fate of the Whig Ministry in the midsummer 
of 1841. The Whigs, in order to draw the attention of the country, before 
the dissolution of Parliament, to their adoption of the policy of cheapening 
articles of common consumption, proposed to reduce the duty on foreign 
sugar. Strangely enough, this proposal united the West Indian proprietors 
and the abolitionists. But Mr. Gladstone spoke from the point of view of 
the latter. “ Is it not,” he said, “enough for us to know that at this moment 
the slave trade is a monster which is consuming day by day, and every day, 
the lives of a thousand of our fellow-creatures : that while war, pestilence, 
and famine slay their thousands, the slave trade, from year to year, with 
unceasing operation, slays its tens of thousands ? ” He then taunted 
Macaulay Avith the contrast between the traditions of his family and 
the policy of the Cabinet of which he was a member. “ I can only speak 
from tradition of the struggle for the abolition of slavery, but, if I have 
not been misinformed, there was engaged in it a man Avho was the 
niiscen ally of Mr. Wilberforce, and the pillar of his strength ; a man of 
profound benevolence, of acute understanding, of indefatigable industry, 
and of that self-denying temper which is content to work in secret, and 
to seek for its reward beyond the grave.” 

This speech, taken with his utterances on China in the previous year, 
might perhaps give an exaggerated impression of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
groAvth. It was a ]3arty speech on the eve of the dissolution. 

In domestic pol itics Mr. Gladstone was still a High Tory But Still a Tory 
and a close political associate of Sir Robert Inglis. At 
the beginning of the session of 1841 we find him 
opposing Divett’s Jews’ Declarations Bill, which would have admitted 
JcAvs to offices in municipal corporations on the same terms as 
“ Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists.” The speech is an interesting one, 
“Christianity,” he said, “is part and parcel of the law of England.” Jews 
were therefore disqualified for legislative office. The question before the 
House was “whether they would consent to destroy the distinctive 
Christianity of the Constitution.” It had been said. If Catholics and 
Dissenters, why not Jews ? But the Roman Catholics and the Dissentws 
were united with them “by a common bond of a belief in the same 
redemption^” Moreover, Roman Catholics formed the bulk of the Irish 
population, “and had therefore a right to expect to be represented in 
the legislature of the country.” But besides that, “they were naturally 
embittered by the recollection of former grievances ; for the Roman 
Catholics smarted under the remembrances of centuries of oppression. 
He did not shrink from that expression, and the only remark he would 
add was that they were oppressed partly as Roman Catholics, partly as 
Irishmen, partly on the score of their religion, and partly as l^longing 
to a country which had been unjustly and monstrously used.” 
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The Bill was passed by an immense majority (Ayes 108, Noes 31), in- 
cluding a large proportion of moderate Conservatives, but was thrown 
out by the House of Lords. The Lords, indeed^ had been persistently 
harassing the Whig Government, throwing out every measure of 
reform which, to borrow the words of Sir George Trevelyan, ‘‘had not 
behind it an irresistible mass of excited public opinion.” The Whigs 
meant well, but little <*ould they do. Many Bills and few Acts ; 
Royal Commissions without results; and all because, when the first 
burst of Reform enthusiasm was over, they tamely submitted to the 
insults of a hereditary chamber. They allowed the Tories to begin the 
practice of employing the House of Loi*ds as a party weapon. “I am 
quite certain,” wrote Macaulay from India, “that in a few years the 
House of Lords must go after Old Sarum and Gatton.” But the Whig 
Government had been too timid to follow Macaulay, and the contagion of 
its miserable example has spread through succeeding Ministries. Like them 
it was punished twice — first by the House of Lords and secondly by the 
constituencies. On May 19th the Whigs were beaten on the sugar duties. 
But they refused to resign ; tried to struggle on with a ])roposal for 
abolishing the sliding scale in favour of a fixed duty on wheat ; and with 
this wretched cry went at last, reluctantly and despondently, to an un- 
grateful country. Peel had carried a vote of want of confidence by a 
majority of one on June 4th, 1841, and a fortnight later Parliament 
was dissolved. 

F. W. Hibst. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

Dr. Dollinger on Mr. Gladstone — Mr. Gladstone on Dr. Bollinger — The Range of his 
Theologioal Reading— His Favourite Patristic Writers— His Memory— Origin of a 
Famous Hymn— His Power of Concentration — His Attitude towards the Old Testa- 
ment— The Controversy with Mr. Huxley— Authorship of the Pentateuch— Fluidity of 
the Higher Criticism— Gradual Growth of Religious Views— Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church— The Maynooth Grant— Mr. Gladstone’s Theory of the Church — 
The Nonconformist View of a Church— The Eastern Churches— Apostolical Succession 
and the Doctrine of Chances— Objections Repelled— Desire for the Reunion of 
Christendom- Vaticanism— Validity of Anglican Orders— Concessions in Favour of 
Nonconformity— Genuine Undenomlnationalism— Spurious Undenominationalism— 
Hatred of Erastlanism— The Butler Studies— Mr. Gladstone’s Humility— Views on 
Natural Immortality— Eternal Punishment— The Future Life— Where Knowledge 
Ends— Mr. Gladstone’s Piety— A Sympathetic Thinker. 

I N the spring of 1870, Mr. Delane, with whom I had then a literary con- 
nection, suggested that I should visit Oberammergau and send a de- 
scription to the Times of the first representation of the famous decennial 
Passion Play, of which very little was then known in England. Happen- 
ing to mention this to Mr. Gladstone, he advised me to go by way of 
Mimich and make the acquaintance of Dr. von Dollinger, to whom he 
kindly offered me an introduction. That was the beginning of a friend- 
ship which lasted till the death of the great German theologian, and which 
I cherish as one of the greatest privileges of my life. My visits to Munich 
after that were frequent, for Dr. Dollinger, with the kindness that distin- 
guished him, offered to direct my studies on certain subjects of ecclesias- 
tical and theological interest, which I was delighted to pursue under such 
favourable jiuspices. He placed a small room next his owm at my disposal 
in his library, and there I used to work daily, till Dr. DOllinger’s afternoon 
walk, which generally lasted about three hours. He was a delightful 
companion, overflowing with information and anecdotes on all subjects, 
ancient and modern. During one of those charming walks he suddenly 
stopped, as he was wont to do when something specially interesting 
occurred to him, and asked me whom I considered our chief English theo- 
logians. I gave him several names. “You have omitted,” said he, “a 
name that I should place in the front rank of your theologians.” “ TVho is 
that?” I asked- “Mr. Gladstone,” was the answer. “I have known him 
for nearly thirty years, and my opinion is that, taking him 
all round, you have not a superior theologian in England, nr. DdUisg«r on 
You may have some theologians more learned than he oiadBUmo. 
in separate departments of theology ; but I doubt whether 
you have ohe who combines so many of the attributes of a sound theologian : 
wide and accurate knowledge of dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical, history, 
canon law, philosophy, and, superadded to all, an unusual range of 
general knowledge which enables him to illustrate whatever theme he is 
discussing. On my first and only visit to England in the year 1850, I lost 
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BO time in calling on Mr. Gladstone, whom I had known before. I foimd 
lilm in his library busy on his treatise on the Royal Supremacy, with volumes 
cm divinity and canon law lying open about himt Yes, my friend, you 
have hot a greater theologian in England than Mr. Gladstone.” 

In one of the most recent of his essays Mr. Gladstone refers to a visit 
which he paid to Dr. Dellinger in 1845. “ He gave me,” he says, “ his time 
and thought wdth a liberality that excited my astonish- 
Bffr. Gladstone on ment, and I derived from him much that was valuable in 

Dr. DdiUnger. explanation and instruction ; nor did he scorn my young 
and immature friendship.” * Of this visit Mr. Gladstone 
told me much the day he recommended me to make Dollinger’s acquaint- 
ance. They discussed the 
main points of difference 
between the Anglican and 
Roman Churches, and Mr. 
Gladstone was greatly struck 
with DOllinger’s explanation 
of the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, which he re- 
peated to me. I wrote it 
down, and gave it some 
time afterwards to a devout 
Evangelical friend, who 
asked me to explain what 1 
meant by the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. “If that is 
what it means,” he said, “I 
have been a believer in the 
doctrine all my life without 
knowing it.” 

1 asked Dr. Dollinger if 
Mr. Gladstone’s recollection 
of this conversation was ac- 
curate, especially in regard 
to transubs tan tiation. 
“ Quite accui ato,” he rej)lied ; 
adding, with humorous pa- 
thos, “he kept me iq) till 
two o’clock in the moi'iiing. 
But it was all very in- 
iieresting.” It was DOllinger’s habit to be in bed by ten o’clock and up 
by five. 

Dr. Dollinger was not only a singularly competent authority on the 
qualifications of a theologian ; he was, moreover, a man who measured 
his words and delivered his judgments on men and things with judicial 
iinpartiality. I have read everything that Mi*. Gladstone published with 
his signature, and a good deal that he ^published anonymously, and I 
believe that posterity will ratify Dr. DcUliuger’s judgment upon him as 
a theologian. There is nothing of the amateur in any of his theological 
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or semi-theologlcal and ecclesiastical essays. But they touch upon or 
discuss various aspects and tenets of theology in its diverse ramifications 
with an easy familiarity which is a better test than any formal treatise. 
The range of reading which these essays cover is truly marvelloua* He 
seems equally at home in Patristic, Mediaeval, and In- 
formation theology ; in ecclesiastical history ; in canon Breadtli af His 
law ; in the philosophy of Christianity ; and even in the Theological 
schoolmen. I remember his recommending me, when I 
was a young' curate, to study St. Thomas Aquinas. He 
thought it a great pity, as did also De Quincey,* that the English clergy 
had apparently, as a body, given up the study of casuistry, an accurate 
knowledge of which was so marked a feature in the intellectual equipment 
of the great Anglican divines. He had himself read Aquinas, not only 
from his love of theology and dialectics, but as one of the keys to the 
mastery of Dante, who was steeped in Aquinas. He had also read Albert 
Magnus ; and having had occasion to quote Peter Lombard to him 

with reference to a theological controversy in which I happened 
to be engaged, I found that he had read the “Master of the 

Sentences” also, although he did not profess to know him as he knew his 
Aquinas and Albert the Great. His favourite among the Fathers was 

St. Augustine, with whose voluminous works he was so familiar that 

when he had occasion to quote him he knew at once 
where to find the passage he wanted. During the con- hIb Favourite 
troversy on the so-called Athanasian Creed in 1871, I Patristic 
wrote a book on the subject in the form of a letter to Writers. 

Mr. Gladstone, and being anxious to be accurate in ray 
statement of the exact place held by the Creed in the Church of Rome, 
I asked Dr. (he was not yet Cardinal) Newman if he would kindly re- 
vise the proof sheets. With his habitual kindness to me, he did so ; 
and in one of his letters he made the singular remark: “I am not up 
in St. Augustine as Mr. Gladstone is.” I showed the letter to Mr. 
Gladstone. “That can only be Newman’s humility,” he said; “he must 
mean that he does not know St. Austin as he knows his Athanasius, 
which he has at his fingers’ ends.” Another favourite author of Mr. 
Gladstone’s was St. Bernard. I have known him, when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, translate one of St. Bernard’s sermons, and send it 
with a letter of condolence to a friend who had just lost her husband. 

TJiese arc illustrations not only of the width of his theological reading, 
but of his thorough digestion and assimilation of what he read, so that 
it was available at a moment’s notice. His memory had 
not only the quality of retentiveness in a rare degree, His Memory, 
but it had another quality still rarer, and indeed, in my 
experience, unique — I mean its jjower of reproducing its contents pan- 
oramically, so that they could all be seen at a glance, co-ordinated and 
labelled for immediate use according to the subject in hand. Thus you 
may find within the compass of one essay apposite illustrations or 
arguments drawn from Greek and Latin poets, philosophers, and historians ; 
St. Augustine ; Tertullian ; Dante ; an English novel ; and a volume of 
“Shaker Sermons,” published in America. And sometimes he let slip 
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0 X 1 incidental remark, or dropped a chance bit of criticism, which ex- 
hibited his erudition in a novel light, and proved that, as he read, his 
mind went on drawing and registering inferencesi in all directions. In 
the autumn of 1875, for example, he sent me from Hawarden a proof of 
a beautiful Latin translation which he had made of the hymn, ‘‘ Art 
thou weary, art thou languid?’* and asked me if I could find out 
for him whether Neale’s version was really a translation 
Origin of a from a Greek hymn, as it professed to be, or an original 
PamouB Hgmn. composition by Neale himself. He suspected that it was 
the latter from one phrase, “Jordan past,” which he 
declared could hardly have occurred in an old Greek hymn, or indeed 
in any hymn before the period of the Reformation, when Old Testament 
imagery was first introduced into Christian hymnody. For the original 
of the hymn Neale refers to St. Stephen the Sabbaite, a Greek monk 
of the eighth century. I looked out the reference and found that Mr. 
Gladstone’s scepticism was completely justified. The idea of the hymn 
may have been suggested by a passage in Stephen ; but the rest was 
entirely Neale’s, and there was certainly nothing to correspond with 
“Jordan past.” 

I give that as one out of many illustrations of the minuteness as 
well as variety of his knowledge, and of the way in which he always 
had it ready to hand. I once said to him that 1 supposed he possessed 
the faculty of reading very rapidly and picking the brains out of a 
book as he glanced over its pages. “ On the contrary,” he replied, “ 1 
am a deliberate and rather slow ivader, but I read methodically and 
don’t waste time.” Doubtless his power of concentrated attention, 
which made such an imy)ression on Lord Rosebery, and 
His Power of which was certainly very remarkable, enabled him to 
Oonoentratlon. economise time to an extent which would surprise us if 
we could see the net gain at the end of each year. It 
was to this faculty more than to genius that Newton attributed his 
success as a philosopher and discoverer. And the contrary habit of 
inattention and mental truancy is probably a greater “ thief of time ” 
than “ procrastination,” which has proverbially got the credit of it. 
This habit of concentrated thinking enabled Mr, Gladstone to carry on 
more than one process of thought at one time. He could, for instance, 
add up simultaneously and with great rapidity the four columns of a 
long compound addition sum, and carry in his head at one time two 
different trains of thought. I remember a walk with him in the woods 
of Hawarden one day when lie made a short digression from the subject 
which he was discussing, and then exclaimed, “What was I talking 
about ? Dear me I I can no longer carry on two different processes of 
thought at one time, as I used to be able to do. It is a sign of old 
age ’’—the year was 1873—“ and I ought to retire from public life. I 
am sixty-four, and I have a strong opinion that a man should not be 
Prime Minister after he is sixty-four. His best days are over, and he 
is more likely to damage than to enhance his reputation by a longer 

tenure of office. Look at and . Both stayed in ofdce 

too long, and during the last few years of their lives each has been 
showing how easy it is to make a great man into a little one.” How 
little did he then anticipate that he was himself destined to be Prime 
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Minister three times more, and retire from public life twenty years later 
at the age of eighty-four, having in the interval surpassed some of the 
achievements of his i>ri!iiie ! 

His general position with resi^ect to the Old Testament naay be 
inferred from the following quotation from his “General Introduction’' 
to “ The People’s Bible ” 






PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

(From the Painting hy the Hon, John Collier.) 

“ It is not necessary here to inquire whether each and every portion of the books 
ascribed to Moses had him for its author, or whether, besides the palpable case of the 
chapter which relates to his death, other additions, in furtherance and 
exposition of his career, may have been made. Christendom at large, as Attitude 
well as the Jewish nation, firmly believe that he and none other was towards the 
the great legislator of the Jewish race; that the vital substance of his old Testament, 
legislation remains embodied in the Pentateuch; and, as it may be 
added, that never in human history was any legislation so profoundly 
and so durably stamped upon the life, character, and experiences, even down to the 
visible and clamant witness of the present day, of those to whom it was addressed,” 

I have observed a disposition, growing into a fashion, among a 
certain class of critics, not so much to argue against Mr, Gladstone’s 
views on this subject and on the question of Homer, as to waive him 
courteously aside, as an amateur seeking to reopen questions which have 
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been conclusively and finally settled by experts. That was the tone 
adopted by these critics in the controversy between Mr. Gladstone and 
^ Mr. Huxley on the cosmogony c of Genesis, and it 

TUe OdntroYersy was Mr. Huxley’s own tone. Now the simple truth is 
Air BtS^y and question in dispute, Mr. Huxley had no 

Dr. BAvma scientific superiority over Mr. Gladstone. He was an emi- 
nent biologist ; but it was not a question of biology, but 
rather of geology, astronomy and palaeontology, sciences in which Mr. 
Huxley himself was an amateur. He somewhat arrogantly rebuked Mr. 
Gladstone for having neglected to consult the works of Professor Dana, 
whom Mr. Huxley saluted as an expert of authority. Unfortunately for 
Mr, Huxley, not only had Mr. Gladstone studied the works of Professor 
Dana, but Professor Dana hunself took Mr. Gladstone’s part in a letter 
in which he said : “ I agree in all essential points with Mr. Gladstone, 
and believe that the first chapters of Genesis and science are in accord.” 
What Mr. Gladstone undertook to prove, and which Mr. Huxley certainly 
did not disprove, was that the cosmogony of Genesis differs so generically 
from all other cosmogonies in its substantial conformity with the main 
conclusions of physical science, that this peculiarity can only be 
explained on the assumption of a Divine revelation, or of a primeval 
tradition handed down through the Abrahamic branch of what Mr. 
Gladstone calls “the Adamic race.” 

That there should not have been a literal correspondence between 
Genesis and modern science was inevitable. For, assuming the com- 
piler of Genesis, for argument’s sake, to have been thoroughly well 
acquainted with the discoveries of modern science, the question arises 
whether he could have been more accurate, in conformity Avith his 
purpose, than he actually has been. His purpose evidently was ethical 
and religious, namely, to* teach the i)eople of that age that the visible 
universe was created by one Supreme Being in an orderly series of suc- 
cessive achievements culminating in man. The problem for the writer of 
Genesis, therefore, was how to reconcile scientific accuracy of statement 
with the religious presentment of facts which it was his main purpose to 
convey ; in other words, how to impart the maximum of religious 
instruction with the minimum of scientific inaccuracy. Is it certain that 
even Mr, Huxley would have been able, under similar conditions, to 
acquit himself better than the author of Genesis has done? Why, even 
now, with the latest scientific lights gloaming around us, we are obliged 
to accommodate our language to the illusions of the senses rather than 
to the facts of science, as when we speak of the sun rising and setting, or 
of new moons and old. If the writer of Genesis had conformed more 
accurately than he has done to the revelations of modern science, he would 
have discredited the whole of his narrative for thousands of years, and 
thus defeated his primaiy motive in writing at all, namely, the inculca- 
tion of moral and religious truths. His record of creation is unique among 
ancient cosmogonies. Reject the doctiine of a Divine revelation, either to 
his own mind or operating through a treasured tradition, and his success 
must be admitted to be inexplicable. That is, in substance, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument in his controversy with Dr. Reville and Mr. Huxley.; and 
it was assuredly not upset, it was hardly even grappled with, by his 
antagonists. 
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But it was not with the cosmogony of Genesis alone that Mr. Glad* 
stone’s eager and versatile genius prompted him to deal. He entered 
into a searching scrutiny of the attempt made by the 
Higher Criticism to divorce the entire Pentateuch from Authorsiiip'of the 
any real connection, literary or otherwise, with Moses. Pentateuch. 
According to that theory the Pentateuch in the mass 
was a pious fraud perpetrated by the priestly caste at the period 
of the Exile, or even later with respect to portions of it. Moses 
is admitted to have been an historical T>ersonage, though on what 
ground is not clear, since the Pentateuch is our only authority for his 
existence ; but the Higher Criticism “ questions even his connection 
with the Decalogue.” In his examination of this theory Mr. Gladstone 
exhibits all the resources not only of a keen dialectician, but, in 
addition, of an erudite scholar. He had read and mastered, in his 

usual thorough manner, the works of Wellhausen and his school in the 
original. And while he gracefully yields, ‘*not only respectful attention, 
but provisional assent, to the conclusions of linguists in their own 
domain,” he maintains that “ in the examinations directed to the 
matter as opposed to the form, their authority is of a less stringent 
character, and may even decline to zero. The historical aspects and 
relations which open out this field are not theirs exclusively, and we 
may canvass and question their conclusions, just as it is open to us 
to proceed with the conclusions of Macaulay or Grote.” And he 
characterises the mode of reasoning which has involved the whole 
Pentateuch in “ the general discredit of a mythical or legendary in- 
ception ” as a “ vague, irrational, unscientific method of proceeding.” 
“ The hypothesis ” of the Higher Criticism, he says, “ is one reaching 
far beyond the province of specialism, and requiring to be tested by 
considerations more broadly historical.” But* the exigencies of space 
forbid me to do more here than give in succinct form some specimens 
of his argument. 

1. According to the Higher Criticism the Pentateuch, especially those 
parts which they term the “ ‘ Priest-Code,’ was devised, probably after 
the Exile, in the interest of the priestly order.” But “ the schools of 
the prophets established a caste which was in professional rivalry 
with the priesthood,” and established an effective censorship over it. Is 
it conceivable that the prophets would have tacitly sanctioned such a 
gigantic forgery as the Higher Criticism alleges ? 

2. The Higher Criticism admits that the priests published their forgery 
under the shelter of the great name of Moses.” Why ? Obviously 
because that name had already acquired and consolidated its authority 

from its being inseparably attached to the original gift of the Law.” 

3. Considering the extraordinary pains which the Jews took (described 
by Mr. Gladstone) to preserve the integrity of the Pentateuch, the theory 
of the Higher Criticism would argue “something like hallucination on the 
part of” an entire nation. 

4. “Moses belongs to the class of nation-makers,” and the Pentateuch 
bears internal evidence of one masterful spirit and dominant will shaping 
and solidifying a nomadic tribe into a nation of singular tenacity. It is 
inconceivable that a band of priestly forgers could have stamped this 
notable characteristic on their literary fraud. 
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6. The sacred books and le^slation traditionally ascribed to Moses im- 
doubtedly “formed the character of the Hebrews as a separate and peculiar 
peoplg/* The Moses of the Pentateuch was a man eminently qualifi^^ for 
such a*n achievement. The story offered to us by the Higher Criticism, 
on the other hand, does not fit the circumstances, and is in parts glaringly 
inconsistent with them. 

6. The Samaritan Pentateuch is irreconcilable with the later date 
assigned to the Hebrew Pentateuch by the Higher Criticism. The racial 
and religious feud between the Jews and Samaritans would inevitably have 
xnade it impossible for the former— if they had the disposition, which they 
certainly would not have had— to palm off a forgery of their priests on 
their jealous rivals. Yet this is the conclusion to which the Higher 
Criticism conducts us. It is incredible. 

Mr. Gladstone has called attention to one very serious aspect of the 
Higher Criticism which has escaped general observation; I mean its fluid 
condition. It is like a moving bog, submerging to-day the 
Fluidity of tbe position which it had but j^esterday pronounced secure. 

‘ Higher Crltloiam. late as 1889 Wellliausen “ held that Moses had a hand 
in the Legislative Books, many of the laws ” being “ without 
sense or purpose except in regard to circumstances wliich disappeared with 
the Mosaic period.” “ The legislation, in its spirit and character as a whole^ 
is genuinely Mosaic” ; and “ we stand, at least as to the three middle Books’^ 
of the Pentateuch, “upon historical ground as opposed to that 'which is 
unauthenticated or legendary.” All that is now abandoned, and Mr. 
Gladstone is more than justified in observing “ that it is extremely difficult 
to learn whether there exists any real standing ground which the present 
negative writers mean not only to occupy, but to hold. Almost any repre- 
sentation of their views may be either supported or contradicted by citing 
particular expressions froA their works.” “With the lapse of time” the 
Higher— or, as Mr. Gladstone calls it, the Negative-Criticism, “continually 
adopts new negations.” “The more conservative of the latest schools 
exhibit to us no principle which separates them in the mass from the bolder 
disintegration.” So that “what is now the ultima Thule of the system 
may, a short time hence, appear only to have been a stage on the way to 
positions as yet undreamt of.” In short, the Old Testament is, under this 
treatment, in process of being relegated to the region of fable. 

Mr. Gladstone himself, however, by no means takes up an extreme 
position. “That alone for which I contend,” he says, is “that the heart 
and substance of th© legislative and institutional system delivered to us 
in the Pentateuch is historically trustworthy.” 

So far Mr. Gladstone is on common grcjuiid with all who hold the creed 
of Christendom ; put moi'e briefly, with all who accept the doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. For not a few devout Christians, and even 
some High Churchmen, are to be found among the adherents of the Higher 
Criticism. But Mr. Gladstone was not only an earnest Christian, he was 
also a sincere and loyal Churchman of the type which is 
Mr. Gladstone’s commonly called High Church. Yet not a Nonconformist 
^urohmanship. the land was more trusted or held in higher honour 
than he among Nonconformists of all denominations. 
And this not merely, I believe, because they recognised the sincerity 
of his character, the purity of his motives, and the unaffected simplicity 
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of his piety, but because they felt that even ecclesiastically he had much 
in common with them, and they with him, though they might not all find 
it easy to put their impressions into words. 

In religion, as in politics, Mr. Gladstone’s views grew by a pfocess 
of gradual and logical development, and he never retraced his steps. 
What seem to be inconsistencies in his public conduct 
will generally be found on closer examination to be no Qradaal Growtb of 
inconsistencies at all. “In the changing state of human Religious Views, 
affaii’s,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ the man who is 
consistent to his opinions will, be thought inconsistent to his politics.”'^ 
“ Circumstances,” says Burke, “ which with some gentlemen pass for 
nothing, give in reality to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect.” t Two diametrically opposite courses 
of conduct at different periods may thus be evidence, not of inconsistency, 
but of the strictest consistency. To take an instance : Mr. Gladstone’s 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, so far from being inconsistent 
with his book on “ The State in its Relations with the 
Church,” was demanded by the argument of that book. DiBeBtabllsliing ttas 
He admitted in his book that the ecclesiastical Establisii- Churclx. 

ment in Scotland and the Maynooth grant in Ireland wore 
an infringement of his principle. But factum valeU and he acquiesced, but 
with the intimation that his theory of Church and State would not bear 
the strain of any additional inroads. So long as he defended the ecclesi- 
astical Establishment in Ireland it was because he believed it to be 
a divinely ordained institution, not merely for the maintenance, but 
also for the propagation, of revealed truth. As it happens, one of 
the first speeches he made in Parliament was on the Irish Church. 
It was in the year 1833, on Lord Derby’s proposal to abolish a large 
number of bishoprics and capitular establishments. He admitted that 
the Irish Church was overmanned for its existing needs, but not for 
the needs which he too sanguinely believed would be created by the 
activity and expansion of the Church. And he gave utterance to one 
pregnant sentence, which went to the core of the question; “He feared 
that the probable effect of the Bill would be to place the Church on an 
untenable foundation:* It was a tacit admission that the Irish Church 
was begun to be regarded as the permanent Church of a privileged 
minority, a position entirely opposed to the theory propounded five 
years later in Mr. Gladstone’s book. In 1835 he made a speech against 
the Appropriation Clause, in which he took the same ground. In 1836 
lie made a speech on the Tithes and Church (of Ireland) Bill, in which 
he said : — 

“A Church Establishment is maintained either for the sake of its members or its 
doctrines; for those whom it teaches or for that which it teaches. On the foryner 
grownd it is not in equity tenable for a moment. Why should any preference be given 
to me over another fellow-subject? or what claim have I personally to have my religion 
supported whilst another is disallowed by the State? No claim whatever in respect to myself. 
I concur entirely with gentlemen opposite, hostile to an Establishment, that no personal 
privilege ought in such a matter to be allowed. . . . It is the proposition of the noble 
lord (John Bussell) which is really open to the charge of bigotry, intolerance, and 
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lbH)itrar3r selection; because, disavowing the' maintenance and extension of truth, he 
oont5nues, by way of personal privilege to the Protestants, the legal recognition of their 

Church which he refuses to the Church of the Boman Catholics.” 

€ 

• 

Thus he spoke two years before the publication of his book on ‘‘The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” which has been dealt with at 
length in another chapter of this work.* His argument, therefore, 
bound him to advocate the disestablishment of the Irish Church as soon 
as its own accredited guardians and supporters placed it definitely and 
finally on the ground which Mr, Gladstone emphatically declared in 1836 
to be “not in equity tenable for a moment.” 

But it was altogether alien from his moral temper and habit of mind 
to precipitate events which he nevertheless saw to be inevitable. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to increase the grant to May- 
Tbe Mayuooth nooth College; and Mr. Gladstone, as is to be set 
Grant out in another chapter, thereupon resigned office, and 

all the brilliant prospects which that important office 
gave him in a Government that was not only strong in the ability 
of its personnel and the number of its supporters, but which promised 
to be durable in addition. But he T*esignod, not because he objected 
to Sir Robert Peel’s proposal— for he supported it soon afterwards by 
speech and vote — but to give a public i)leclge of his disinterestedness 
in his change of policy. In explaining his resignation to tlie House of 
Commons he formally discarded his ])ublished theory of Church and 
State, while still “believing it to be the most salutary and tlie best in 
any condition of the public sentiment that will bear its api)lication.” 
That condition no longer existed in England, and “therefore he held 
it to be his duty to apply his mind” to the consideration of the 
Irish Church question under its changed conditions, “ free from any 
slavish regard to a mere pliantom of consistency, and with the sole and 
single view of arriving at such a conclusion as, upon the whole, the 
interests of the country and the circumstances of the case might seem to 
demand.” 

It is a curious illustration of the power of prejudice to close the mind 
against the plainest facts that when Mr. Gladstone proposed the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church in 1868, the book which he had formally discarded in 
1845, and again in 1847, was made the basis of the most violent attacks on 
his consistency and political honour, and by able men, too, in evident 
good faith. If they had taken the trouble to master the argument of the 
book, together with the light cast '^upon it by his speeches in Parliament, 
they would have seen that the very book out of which they were flinging 
their missiles at him, left him, under the circumstances, no other alter- 
native than political action against the privileged position of the Irish 
Church. What were the circumstances ? In 1867 Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
reopened the question of the Irish Church by a simultaneous policy of 
cutting down and “levelling up.” The policy of 1833, against which Mr. 
Gladstone had protested as imperilling the raison d/Stre of the Establish 
ment, was to be still further developed by the suppression of more 
bishoprics and the amalgamation of more parishes. And this was to be 
combined with a partial endowment of other religious denominations. In 

♦ See pp. 227—235. 
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other words, Mr. Gladstone was invited, as leader of the Opposition, to 
sanction the two things which he had repeatedly denounced as fatal to 
the Establishment, naii^ely plurality of State religions and the stereotyping 
of the Irish Church as a privileged religion in perpetuity for the Protestant 
minority. Thus challenged, he had no choice but that of disestablishment. 
He had himself laid d(^wn, fifteen years previously, the principle on which 
he was now forced to act. In his essay on “ The Functions of Laymen in 
the Church,” he wrote : “ As the spirit of Avisdom Avill not pjermit the 
wilful acceleration of a crisis, so when the crisis has arriA’-ed, futile efforts 
at procrastination can only purchase a miserable moraoutary respite at an 
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unbounded cost, and the path of safety lies only through a tempered and 
calculated boldness.” 

It may be inferred from what has now been said that Mr. Gladstone’s 
idea of a Church Avas not that of a A^oluntary association of Christian 
people for the purpose of religious worship and mutual 
edification. On the contrary, he believed that “ Christ THeory of 
our Lord founded the Church as a visible and organised Church, 

society, by a commission from Himself ” ; that “ He did 
this in the most definite and pointed way by a charge, not to the mass 
of believers promiscuously, but to the Apostles AA^hom He had chosen, 
and whom in many significant ways He designated as His successors in 
carrying forward the work of the Incarnation ; and, again, that this 
charge, far from being limited to the brief term of their personal careers 
upon earth, was expressly extended by a promise of His superintending 
presence with them (which could only niean with them and their successors) 
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until the end of the world” ; ^‘finally, that this Church was to be the 
great standing -witness in the world for Him and for the recovery of lost 
mankind.” ^ 

Tkpse propositions he lays down in an essay published as late as the 
year 1894 ; and he had argued them out in an elaborate treatise of up- 
wards of 500 pages octavo on “Church Principles Considered in Theh* 
Results,” published in the year 1840, that is, three years after his boo^ 
on Church and State. The volume has been out of print for more than 
fifty years, and appears to be very little known. I picked up a second- 
hand copy thirty years ago, and was fascinated by it. It is a moat 
remarkable production from the pen of a young man of thirty, displaying 
great learning, intellectual fertility as well as versatility, a rare grasp 
of the philosophy of Christianity in its principles and their practical 
results, and a knowledge of theology which would have qualified him 
for a University chair in that science. I once remarked to a theological 
professor in one of our two great Universities that the book was the 
ablest exposition I had ever read of the philosophy of the sacramental 
system. “ I quite agree with you,” he answered, “ and I always 
recommend my class to lose no opportunity of picking up a copy of 
it.” Dr. Dellinger, too, had quite as high an opinion of the book as I 
have. About six years ago I suggested to Mr. (dadstone that he should 
publish a revised edition of it, and he received the suggestion favourably, 
and would probably have acted on it if his life had been spared a little 
longer. 

The book consists of seven chapters, in the first of which he takes 
a comprehensive survey of the field which he intends to traverse in his 
argument ; and in the second discusses the subject of Rationalism. 

The third chapter deals with the rationale of the Church as an institution 
divinely ordained for the moral recovery of man. Moehler’s phrase, that 
the Church is “the continuation of the Incarnation that is, the organ 
by means of which the members of the human race become partakers of the 
Incarnation — took root in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. I have often heard him 
quote it. 

The fourth chapter deals with “ The Sacraments ” ; the fifth, with “ The 
Apostolical Succession” ; the sixth, with “ The specific claim of the Church of 
England ” ; the seventh, which is subdivided into five sections, deals with 
“ Church principles in relation to present circumstances,” and furnishes 
answers to various ^objections brought against them. 

This brief sunatnary will give some, though an inadequate, idea of the 
wide area covered by the volume. The only part of it with which the 
limitations of space will allow me to deal is the constitution of the Christian 
Church, and the bearing of that question on the position of Christian 
communities which reject Episcoi)acy. Mr. Gladstone worked out his idea 
of the Church mainly by his own reflection and reading. Born and brought 
up in a religious atmosphere which was mainly Evangelical, he went up 
to Oxford with a mind deeply imbued with religious impressions, but with- 
out any clearly defined views as to the Church. And he left Oxford in the 
dawn of the Oxford movement wdthout receiving any influence from it. I 
asked him about fourteen years ago if Newman exercised any influ^ce over 
him. “ Personally, none,” he said. “ I scarcely knew him at Oxford, and I 
have had very little intercourse with him since. I worked out my views on 
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Chtirdi matter! ohitefly alone. The only man who ever really influenced 
me was Hope-Scott. He could twist me round his Anger \ and he was the 
only man who could.” ^ 

It was from the New Testament, read in the light reflected on itilfrom 
the Old, that Mr. Gladstone derived his flrst idea of the Church as a cor- 
porate society appointed by God to be the guardian of revealed truth 
and the organ for the restoration of humanity under and in union with 
its Head, t^ie Second Adam. It followed from this that the Church must 
be from above, not from below, ordained by God, not instituted by man. 
The difficulty of accepting the second view is stated by him as follows 

“But 11 the Christian society, in which we live, may’ be fitly and Scripturally governed 
by men whom we ourselves appoint to offices which we ourselves define, then the idea of 
the Gospel as a dispensation coming from God to us is contradicted and reversed ; and we 
are exhibited as the framers of a religious system, as bestowing on God that which He has 
bestowed on us ; our will is assumed as the origin from which it proceeds, and our under- 
standing, by sure if not immediate consequence, comes to be the measure of the doctrines 
which it propounds. If any man, or any number or body of men, may assume to themselves 
the ordinary ministry of the Church, then how am I, the private person, to be persuaded that 
this is really a dispensation in which all ultimate effect depends upon the unseen workings 
of the Holy Ghost, while I see the administration of the ordinances, to which this most 
special and assured working is attached, not regulated by any Divine law, not fenced off 
from common contact, but at the mercy and the pleasure of every private man according to his 
option, or his imagination, or his persuasion, or, what is in principle no better, of some 
self -constituted body, more imposing in the eyes of fiesh, but not one whit better supplied 
with authority from the Head and Kuler of the Church. Where, it may be asked, is the right 
of any private Christian to administer sacraments ? or of any number of private Christiana 
either to do, or to authorise the doing, of such an act? or of any civil person? If such a 
right be assumed by the Christian, why need it be limited to Christians? Why may not the 
pagan baptise himself ? I do not mean that one case of excess is not more outrageous than 
another, but this — that when we leave the record of Scriptural authority, realised in the 
practice of the Church, we shall strive in vain to limit the abuse, the profanation, for whose 
flrst commencements we shall have become responsible, and whose extreme degrees are 
too sure to follow.” * 

Mr. Gladstone thus grounded his idea of the Church on what he 
gathered from Holy Scripture and found ratified, as he believed, by 
aipple historic evidence. He was, in fact, a believer in the much derided 
and much misunderstood doctrine of Apostolical Succession. How he 
reconciled that belief with his sympathy with non-episcopal denominations, 
and his high appreciation of their service to the cause of Christianity, we 
shall see later on. In discussing the question he pertinently directs 
attention to the fundamental difference on this subject between Presby- 
terians and other Protestant bodies. He quotes Presbyterian divines of 
authority to show that the Established Church of Scotland admits the 
principle of Apostolical Succession, but claims it through Presbyterian 
channels ; whereas other Protestant bodies reject the principle, and with 
it the idea of the Church as a Divine institution in any other sense than 
that in which civil institutions may claim Divine sanction. The Protes- 
tants of Germany, on the other hand, have never “ repudiated the Apostoli- 
cal Succession in the Episcopate, while they continue to hold it by an 
intermediate arrangement in the Presbyteriate,” + 

But what do the upholders of this Apostolical Succession of the 
Christian ministry mean by the term ? They are supposed, by those who 
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substitute supercilious scorn for rational argument, to mean that 
lias been from the Apostles* time to our otiti an irrefragable succession of 
a priestly caste of magically endowed men ;with power to^^ work 
miracles.” Having labelled the doctrine with this “bad name,' they 
leave it to the proverbial fate of the dog that has been so treated. I 
do not know one writer who holds this doctrine of Apostolical Succession ; 
certainly Mr. Gladstone did not. The rational doctrine of Apostolical 
Succession is very different, and admits of rational treatment. 

Is the Church, in matter of fact, a series of fortuitous aggregations 
of private Christians, locally distributed under different constitutions and 
rulfes, like political clubs, with no other principle of unity than that of 
common sympathies and, in a general way, common aims ? May any man, 
or any number of men, start a Church ad libituniy with just as valid 
a power of ordaining ministers and administering sacraments as is 
claimed by the historic churches of Christendom? Is there no essential 
difference between the appointment of the Christian 
The Nonconformist uiinistry and the election of a club committee? The 

View of a descendant of Dr. Doddridge, in editing the correspondence 
Church. diary of his ancestor, gives an account (quoted by Mr. 

Gladstone) of the theory and practice of the English Non- 
conformists of his day which tallies with this description. 

On this view of the Church the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession 
is an obvious absurdity. But is it the view which the Bible presents to 
us? With abundant courtesy and deference to those who hold it, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks not. He cannot reconcile it with the terms used of 
the Church by its Divine Founder and His Apostles. It is described as 
a “kingdom,” of which Christ is the King; a body, of which Christ is 
the Head; a tree, of which Christ is the Trunk. These terms imply an 
organism, a living structure whose parts are bound together by a vital 
Ijrinciple of unity, and discharge their separate functions, not inde- 
pendently of each other, but in subordination to the law of corporate 
life which knits the “ many members ” into “ one body.” This view of the 
Church excludes the idea of its being regarded as a fortuitous aggregation 
of units, like a school of thought, or of philosophy, or like some voluntary 
guild or brotherhood associated for some specific purpose. The Church, 
thus viewed as a visible society founded by Christ for the conservation of 
revealed truth and the propagation of Divine life among a race that 
had become spiritually anaemic from the effects of sin, Mr. Gladstone 
traces through the New Testament, and especially through the Pauline 
Epistles. This double aspect of the raison d'etre of the Church is 
emphasised in St. Paul’s charge to Timothy. He was to hold' fast the form 
(6iroTt5irw<ris, i,e. Outline or smnmary) of sound words which had been 
delivered to him by the Apostle. And this creed, or summary of the 
Christian faith, the Apostle calls a “ deposit ” ; “ the good deposit (t^i^ 
Kox^v vapaKaraSiiKTjv) which was Committed unto thee guard through the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us.” And this faith, or body of revealed truths, 
says another Apostle, was “delivered once for all vapaZoSthTjy* to the 
Christian society. Here we have the difference between the truths em- 
bodied in the Christian creed and those acquired and discovered by 
e^^ercise of the reasoning faculties. The former have been delivered once 
for I all , as a sacred trust, and are susceptible of infinite application. 
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illustration, and amplification, but exclude any heterogeneous addition, 
and also any other * development than that of explanation *and logical 
deduction. And this tsacred deposit St. Paul bids Timothy comipit to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Secular *know- 
ledge might be left to the vicissitudes incident to human affairs; 
progression, not in a straight line, but zigzag, by devious paths and 
many a blunder, to fresh acquisitions. Human reason may be trusted to 
guard this store, and to recover what has been lost. But what St. Paul 
calls the “mysteries” of the Christian faith are at once more precious 
than secular knowledge, and less easy to recover when lost. Hence the 
need of a special organisation to guard the articles of the Christian faith.^ 

Mr. Gladstone was greatly impressed by the noble fidelity of the Christians 
of Turkey — Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, Nestorians— to the Christian 
faith. For centuries they have faced and endured every 
form of ignominy, servitude, torture, and death, and have The Eaetem 
suffered martyrdom in myriads for the sake of “the good Ohurches. 
deposit ” which had come down to them “ encased,” as he 
says, “ in the well-knit skeleton of a dogmatic and ecclesiastical system, 
such as is maintained in principle by the ancient Churches.” Superstitious 
they might be, and ill-informed and degraded ; but they had a vigorous 
and brave life, fed and sustained by the “ faith once for all delivered to the 
saints;” and the question was whether that spiritual life would have sur- 
vived “the destruction of the well-knit skeleton” which enclosed it. In 
any case it seemed clear to him that the picture of the Chm*ch delineated 
in the New Testament was that of a visible organic body, commissioned 
from above, not developed from below. Our Lord ordained His Apostles 
and gave them a commission to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, with a promise of His perpetual presence with the society 
which He was thus founding. And the Apostles similarly ordained others 
—St. Paul, for example, Timothy and Titus—to guard “the good deposit” 
and to ordain approved presbyters “in every city.” 

Having exhausted the argument from the New Testament as to the 
original constitution of the Christian Church, Mr. Gladstone passes on to 
the evidence supplied by ecclesiastical and secular history, of which it is 
impossible hero to give even a crude epitome. 

But it has been maintained by Chillingworth and others that, as- 
suming Episcopacy to have been the original constitution of the Church, 
the doctrine of chances throws such a doubt on the 
unbroken continuity of the succession as to invalidate its Apostolical 
claim on our belief. Mr. Gladstone, while apologising for succession and 
entering on “ this rather unworthy discussion,” examines ^of cfijSSw* 
the argument seriously. He maintains that “the prob- ® ancea. 
ability of a flaw affecting the present orders of the 
clergy is indefinitely minute; and is not increased but diminished at 
each new transmission of the ordaining power.” For this conclusion he 
gives his reasons in an interesting passage on the doctrine of chances. 
Seeing that three bishops are canonically required to take part in every 
episcopal consecration, “the ^chances, mathematically computed, against 
this contingency [of an invalid consecration], are as the third power of 
8,000, or as 512,000,000,000 are to unity.” 

But in the last resort he fell back* on his favourite Butlerian argument 
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of analogir, -- The unbr«A:eii isuccessicmi of the ministiy through the 
Episcopate' BeeUied to hin^o the strongest instance in all history of valid 
devoluition' of title or property. ,He could not think of any othpr case 
where ’legal successiou was so well proved and so capable of demonstra- 
tion .in' every . link. / 

Mr. . Gladstone’s idea of the Church, is liable to the objection that it is 
in itself arrogant ; and that it “unchurches” non-episcopal denominations. 
To the former he. replies that nearly every religious denomination is 
obnoxious to the same accusation^ and that, in matter of fact; it is ; not 
true. If. you believe yourself in possession • of precious 

Objeotioas truths ^ and privileges, you are not arrogant in pressing 

Bepeiisd. their acceptance on those who do not possess them. . And 

. . . vwas not this the claim “under which the genuine Puritans, 
and the whole Presbyterian body, from Cartwright doAvnwards, contended 
against the^relatical constitution of the Church of England, and against 
her rites -and ceremonies? namely, that the entire constitution of the 
Chtu*ch was defined in the Word of God, and that that constitution was 
exclusively Presbyterian?” But this feeling ought to breed humility, 
not arrogance. The man who believes himself in possession of superior 
spiritual privileges should humble himself before those who live up to 
their light better than he does to his.* 

To the objection that his doctrine unchurches other Christian 
communities, Mr. Gladstone replies that the doctrine of some kind 
of succession is held by others than Episcopalians : by “ many ministers 
of the Established Church of Scotland”; by Wesleyans, “as far as re- 
spects the administration of Baptism and the Eucharist ; ” by Lutherans, 
and by “some most learned and distinguished Germans”:— 

**But it is cleSir that those who recognise the succession in any form as essential to 
a Church, are thereby laid open to precisely the same charge of unchurching others ; 
for they ‘ unchurch ’ the Society of Friends, the Independents, the Baptists, and the other 
minor sections of Protestants.” t 

And, after all, the question of “unchurching” is a question of 
definition.' No Christian body ought to consider itself unchurched which 
does not find itself robbed of anything that enters into its definition 
of aChiirch. 

But Mr; ^Gladstone makes another answer which goes more to the 
heart of the question. He quotas a passage from Archbishop Laud, which 
he justly describes as “ full alike of charity as of wisdom,” and which speaks 
of .the non-episcopal communities of his day as* “retaining an internal 
conimuniQU^with the wjiole visible Church of Christ in the fundamental 
points of faith* and the performance of acts of charity.” “These,” says 
Laud, “ however misled, aro neither heretics nor schismatics in the 
sight of God, and are th^erefore in a state of salvation.” Taking tliat 
passage for his text, Mr. Gladstone argues that We have no right to set 
bounds to Gkid’s chalifiels of i^aoe. While loyally maintaining the truth 
as we have received it, we are not entitled to pass judgment on others. 
We may trust that “the Judge of all the earth” will here, as elsewhere) 
“do right/* We havelnstances in the Old and New Testament of summary 
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retribution on persons tirho usurped functions to which they had 
not been commissioned, yet the Evangelists, on the other hand, relate 
the otory of the man who cast out devils in Christ’s name, but refused 
to join the company of His chosen disciples, and whom therefore they 
forbade. “Forbid him not,” said their Master; “for there is no man 
that can do a miracle in my Name that can lightly speak evil of Me; 
for he that is not against us is on our part.” * 

Such was Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Protestant Dissenters in 
those early days when he was described by Macaulay as the rising hope 
of the stern and unbending Tories. His feeling towards them even then 
was kindly and sympathetic; always looking out for points of agreement 
rather than of difference, and recognising with devout thankfulness every 
manifestation of God’s Spirit working through their ministrations; man- 
fully cleaving to his own principles and acting on them, and leaving the 
rest “for Him and not for us to determine.” Even then he recoiled from 
the hard tone of Sir William Palmer towards Dissenters in his masterly 
“Treatise on the Church,” which Mr. Gladstone, in common with Dr. 
Ddllinger and Cardinal Newman, so greatly admired. His attitude towards 
non-episcopal denominations became still further modified with the experi- 
ence of years, and with the apparent acquiescence of the Divine will for 
the present in the disorganised and divided condition of 
DMlreforthe Christendom. The reunion of Christendom was one of the 
Beunionof dreams of his life. His Master’s dying prayer for the 
. Oiirlstendoin. visible unity of His Church', such a unity as would appeal 
persuasively to the unbelieving world, haunted him. The 
sectarian spirit, the temper of mind which contentedly acquiesced in division, 
and, still more, which erected fresh walls of separation, was hateful to 
him. This feeling was at the root of much of his vehemence in his 
controversy on Vaticanism. He had been hoping against hope for years 
that the Roman Church, as its temporal dominion passed 
Vaticanism. gradually away, would seek compensation in mediating 
between the severed portions of Christendom ; and he 
cherished every symptom that gave hope of such a consummation. In his 
masterly treatise on the Royal Supremacy, he quotes with pensive glad- 
ness a passage from the “Considerations sur la France” of the brilliant 
Count de Maistre, in which that rigid Ultramontane suggests that the 
Anglican Church is destined in the providence of God to do “ a precious 
work” in the reunion of Christendom, touching, as she does, Protes- 
tantism with one hand and Catholicism with the other, and thus acting 
as the medium of reconciliation between them.t 

The Vatican Decrees struck a severe blow at Mr. Gladstone’s hope of 
aid from the Vatican in the direction of mutual explanations among 
'the divided members of Christendom. And even Roman Catholics of 
eminence, who, of course, differed from liim in the controversy on 
Vaticanism, understood how largely this feeling entered into Mr. Glad- 
stone’s polemia Newman expressed it to me in sending me a presenta- 
tion copy of his letter to the Duke of Norfolk ; and Bishop Moriarty, a 
man of great cultivation and much personal charm, told Dr. Liddon and 
myself a humorous anecdote at his own hospitable table at Killarney, in 

* “ Church Principles,” pp. 421, 428-9. t “ Royal Supremacy,” p. 87, 1st edition. 
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1877, which showed how thoroughly he understood Mr. Gladstone’s frame 
of mind. ‘‘Our cardinal,” he said, “was very sore about Gladstone's 
pamphlet. ‘Your Emyien<?e does not understand the matter,’ I said. ‘Mr. 
Gladstone has been crossed in love.* ‘ Crossed in love 1 ’ exclaimed the 
Cardinal; ‘I have always given him credit for being a model of the 
domestic virtues. Besides, why should he attack us for that ? ’ ‘ Because,’ 
I replied, ‘it is the Holy Father who has crossed him in love. He has, 
by the dogma of Infallibility, shattered his dream of the reimion of 
Christendom.* ” 

With the tenacity of purpose which belonged to his nature, and with 
his unshaken confidence in the final triumph of good over evil, and of faith 
over unbelief, he never threw away an opportunity of making whatever 
contribution he could towards the restoration of Christian unity in what- 
ever part of the Christian commonwealth an opening was offered for his 
intervention. While the question of Anglican Orders was still under dis- 
cussion in Rome Mr. Gladstone “received from Rome the 
tidings that, in the highest ecclesiastical quarters, a Validity of 

declaration ” on the subject from him “ was vivewcnt Anglican orders. 
ddair^.* ” His striking “ Soliloquium ” was, the result. The 
Pope was much impressed by it, and sent a copy of it, with a most 
laudatory letter, to an eminent Italian ecclesiastic, who wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone a very interesting letter, which I have read, expressing his own 
and the Pope’s appreciation and admiration of the service which Mr. 
Gladstone had in this matter done to Christendom. But other counsels 
prevailed at the Vatican, and the controversy was closed by a decision 
which evaded the essential point, and was grounded on reasons which, if 
capable of being sustained, would throw considerable doubt on the validity 
of Roman Orders. 

Not that Mr. Gladstone expected any immediate practical result from 
a recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders by the See of Rome. In 
this very “ Soliloquium ” he wrote of himself — 

“ He is not one of those who look for an early restitution of such a Christian unity as 
that which marked the earlier history of the Church. Yet he ever cherishes the belief 
that work may be done in that direction which, if not majestic or imposing, may never- 
theless be legitimate and solid, and this by the least as well as by the greatest.'’ 

And just as in that paper he made, for the sake of unity, every con- 
cession, which his loyalty to truth allowed him, in favour 
of the Church of Rome, so he had on previous occasions concessions la 
made similar concessions, within similar limits, in favour Favour 
of all bodies of Christian Dissenters, or, as he himself has Nonconformity, 
expressed it, “ all who, rejecting the Papal monarchy, 
either reject, or at least do not accept, the doctrine of a Catholic 
Church, visible and historical.” 

“ But they adhere to nearly all the great affirmations of the Creeds. They believe 
strongly, if not scientifically, in revelation, inspiration, prophecy; in the dispensation 
of God manifest in the flesh ; in an atoning Sacrifice for the sin of the world ; in a con- 
verting and sanctifying Spirit; in short, they accept with fulness, in parts perhaps 
with crude exaggerations, what are termed the doctrines of grace. It is evident that 
we have here the very heart of the great Christian tradition, even if that heart 


* “ Later Gleanings,” p. 396. 
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he^ao^ ’eiKsased In tii6 well lcnit ultk^tda of a dogmatic and ecclesiastical stuili 

as i$ maintained in prlncijde by .the ancient Churches. . . » -^.nd this scheme 
may claim, without doiibt, not less truly /:hftn those which hare gone before, to be a 
tree l^ing fruit. . . . My object is to establish on its behalf that it has to a 
great extent made good its ground in the world of Christian fact ; that it cannot be put 
out of the way by any expedient or figure of controversy, such as that it is a branch 
tom from the stem, with a life only derivative and provisional. Open to criticism it is, as 
may easily be shown ; but it is one great factor of the Christian system as it now exists 
in the world.” * , 


But, not content with this brief and informal notice of the question, 
he published in, 180^ a formal Essay on “ The Place of Heresy and Schism 
in the Modem Christian Church.” As the Essay is easily accessible in his 
wolume of “ Later Gleanings,” it will suffice here to give some of its 
salient points. He begins by repeating in clear and precise language 
his old doctrine of “ the Church as a visible and organised society by a 
commission ” from Christ Himself. To this our Lord annexed “ the 
stringent law” of excommunication against such as should repudiate the 
authority of the Church. With this ‘Hhe language of the Apostles 
coincides and, most markedly among them all, the language of St. John, 
who was especially the Apostle of love.” “ The work of heretics and 
^hismatics was a work of the flesh, and, like other works of the flesh, 
it^excluded from salvation.” 

Such is the picture which the Gospels and Epistles give us of the Church 
which our Lord founded. But ‘^enormous changes” have been brought 
about in the interval, and the question arises whether the original stringent 
law against heresy and schism still prevails. In theory and in the abstract, 
of course, it does, for it has never been abrogated. But what about its 
practical application? 

Do not the facts of history appear to “ cast some haze upon the clear 
light of the Apostolic doctrine of schism, and abate the sharpness of its 
edge?” How can the law of schism be applied along the course of 
ecclesiastical history, such as the rupture, still unclosed, between the Greek 
and Latin Churches ? The division between West and West, Rome and 
Avignon? The divisions of the Eastern Churches among themselves? The 
religious cataclysm of the sixteenth century, causing serious rents, still un- 
healed, in Western Christendom ? Not only does the Church of England, with 
its unbroken continuity of organic life, maintain a vigorous and exj^anding life 
throughout the English-speaking world, but the various Protestant bodies, 
which have discarded the original framework of the Church, but still keep 
their hold on the creed of Christendom, flourish and fructify, thus present- 
ing a marked contrast to the ancient heretical or schismatic sects, which 
passed like meteors over the scene. If English Nonconformity may truly 
be thus described, surely we cannot dai'e to curse What God seems in many 
ways to have blessed and honoured, in electing it to perform duties neglected 
by others, and in emboldening it, to take a forward part, not limited to our 
narrow shores, on behalf of th^ broadest interests of Christianity.” Mr. 
Gladstone appeals, by way of example, to the honourable part taken by tlie 
Nonconformists in the extinction of negro slavery, but does not refer— prob. 
ably to avoid painful contrasts— to the certainly not less honourable part 
taken by the Nonconformists on behalf of the Christians of Turkey. 

• The Courses of Religious Thought,** pp, 12—18. 
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Then we must bear in mind the marked distinction between the 
founder of a heresy or schism and his spiritual descendants. And 
does, not God’s treatment of the ‘ schismaticai kingdom of Israel, 
mth ‘its irregular and unauthorised priesthood and idolatrous worship, 
suggest caution in passing judgment on irregularities less heinous 
among ourselves in modem Christendom ? God did not abandon the 
schismaticai kingdom of Israel, nor hold the ten tribes primarily 
responsible for a schism for which the principal blame was due to 
Solomon and Behoboam. “To it was addressed the great representative 
ministry of Elijah ” and other subordinate ministries ; “ and the recently 
discovered Samaritan Pentateuch” affords some presumptive evidence that 
in the providence of God the schismaticai Israelites occupied a predestined 
place “ within the fence of the vineyard once planted ‘ on a very fruitful 
hill.* ” Mr. Gladstone’s conclusion, therefore, is— 

“ I ask no more than that we should apply to the questions of heresy and schism, now 
that they have been permitted, all over Cliristendom, to harden into facts seemingly 
permanent, and to bear not thorns and thistles only, but also grapes and figs, the 
principles which Holy Scripture has set forth in the history of the two Hebrew king- 
doms, and which a just and temperate use of the method of analogy may extract from 
the record.” 

But does it follow from this that “ the Catholic Churchman ” — i.e. 
“one who adheres -with firmness to the ancient or Catholic Creeds of 
the Church,” with their historical environment — should surrender any 
part of his heritage ? In other words, “Is it the effect, it may be 
asked, the drift of these explanations, to land us in the substitution, 
for our ancient and historical Christianity, of what is known as un- 
denominational religion ? ” The question has two aspects, “ one of 
them in the highest degree cheering and precious ” ; the other 
“ disguising a pitfall, into which whosoever is precipitated will probably 
find that the substance of the Gospel has escaped, or is 

Oenulne Unle- fast escaping, from his grasp,” Mr. Gladstone accordingly 
aomlnatlonaJism. divides undenominationaliSm into “ genuine ” and “ spu- 
rious.” The genuine he describes in a passage of glowing 
eloquence, which want of space obliges me to reduce to a few bald 
sentences, just enough to enable the reader to follow him. 

The number of professing Christians in the world is about four 
hundred and fifty millions. But “ there is no longer one fold under 
one visible Shepherd ; and the majority of Christians (though the 
minority” — i.e. Roman Catholics — “is a large one) is content with its 
one Shepherd in heaven, and with the other provisions He has made 
on earth.” Christendom is “broken up into hundreds of sections,” 
and these are in a state of chronic warfare. “Each makes it a point 
to understand his neighbour not in the best sense, bht in the worst; 
and the thunder of anathema is. in the air.” Yet in the midst of all 
these divisions, antagonisms, and disintegrations, we find a wonderful 
unanimity in the profession of the cardinal articles of the Christian 
Faith— the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit through which the means of grace are supplied. In contemplating 
this fact Mr. Gladstone says : “I bow my he^ in amazement before 
this mighty moral miracle, this marvellous concurrence from the very 
heart of discord,” 
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So much as to the “genuine undenominationalism.” Now for the 
“spurious.” Here Mr. Gladstone reverts to his doctrine that “from 
every page of the Go^el we find that the great message 
to be conveyed to the world, in order to its recovery spuriims 
from sin, was to be transmitted tl^ough a special organ- Undsnomia- 

isation.” We have already seen what, in his view, that ationaUsm. 
special organisation is. Here he waives all discussion 
as to the nature of the organisation ; “ whether it was the Popedom, or 
the Episcopate, or the Presbyterate, or the C'hristian flock at large con- 
secrated and severed from the world by baptism.” For the present 
purpose the point on which he insists is “ that there was a society, that 
this society was spiritual, that it lay outside the natural and the civil 
order.” These two societies have each its own appointed sphere, and 
must not intrude into each other’s province. Nowhere does he find 
“ this essential difference between the temporal and the spiritual king- 
doms laid down with a bolder and firmer hand than in the confessional 
documents of the Scottish Presbyiierian system.” The splendid “ examples 
of self-sacrifice and faith” furnished by Scotch Presbyterianism “may be 
due to that Christian courage.” Here follows a passage so characteristic, 
and at the same time so important, that it cannot well be omitted in 
any fair estimate of Mr. Gladstone as a theologian :~ 

“ Conversely, of all the counterfeits of religion, there is, in my view, none so base as 
that which passes current under the name of Erastianism, and of which it has been my 
privilege to witness, during the course of the present century, the gradual decline and 
almost extinction, especially among the luminaries of the political world. This is not a 
question between a clerg5" and a laity; but between the Church and the world. 
Divine revelation has a sphere no less than a savour of its own. It dwelt of old with 
the prophets, the priests, and the congregation; it now dwells with the Christian 
people, rulers and ruled ; and this strictly in their character as Christian people, as 
subjects of God the Holy Ghost engaged with them in the Holy warfare, which began with 
the entrance of sin into the world, and which can never end but with its expulsion. 
Foul fall the day when the persons of this world shall, on whatever pretext, take into 
their uncommissioned hands the manipulation of the religion of our Lord and Saviour. 
The State, labouring in its own domain, is a great, nay, a venerable object ; so is the 
family. These are the organic units, constitutive of human societies. Let the family 
transgress and usurp the functions of the State; its aberrations will be short, and a 
power' it cannot resist will soon reduce its action within proper limits. But the State 
is, in this world, the master of all coercive means; and its usurpations, should they 
occur, cannot be checked by any specific instruments included among standing social 
provisions. If the State should think proper to frame new creeds by cutting the old 
ones into pieces and throwing them into the caldron to be reboiled, we have no 
remedy except such as may lie hidden among the resources of the providence of God. It 
is fair to add that the State is in this matter beset by severe temptations; the vehicle 
through which these temptations work will probably, in this country at least, be supplied 
by popular education.” 

A certain number of educationists, including not a few professing Christians, might, 
“in particular regions or conjunctures of circumstances,” obtain such infiuence that “it 
would be very easy to frame aa undenominational religion much to their liking, 
divested of many salient points needful in the view of historic Christendom for a 
complete Christianity. Such a scheme the State might be tempted to authorise by law 
in public elementary teaching; nay, to arm it with exclusive and prohibitory powers as 
against other and more developed methods, which the human conscience, sole le^timate 
arbiter in these matters, together with the Spirit of God, may have d^ised for itsdlf 
in the more or less successful efibrt to obtain this guidance. It is in this direction that 
we have lately been moving, and the motion is towards a point where a danger signal 
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is already lUbsd. '^fuih an imd^notiduationkl religion as this could hate no' promise of 
permanence. None from authority, for the assured right to give it is the negation of ali 
authority. None from piety, for it involves at the very outset the surrender of the work 
of th^i)ivine Kingdom into the hands of the civil ruler. None*from policy, because any and 
eve]^ change that may take place in the sense of the constituent bodies, or any among 
them, will supply for each successive change precisely the same warrant as was the 
groundwork of the original proceeding. Whatever happens, let Christianity keep its own 
acts to its own agents, and not make them over to hands which would justly be 
deemed profane and sacrilegious when they came to trespass on the province of the 
sanctuary.” ' 

Mr. Gladstone had a genmne horror of Erastianism, which he considered 
a more dangerous foe to religion than open unbelief. Csesar bringing gifts 
into the sanctuary was more to be dreaded than Caesar send- 
Erattianlsm more Christians to the lions.” The intervention of 

Dangerous than the civil power in the spiritual sphere, fashioning its 
Unbeiler. creed and worship, was in his eyes a usurpation certain to 
corrode the very' heart of Christianity, and to prove in the 
long run fatal not to the Church only, but to the State as well. More than 
half a century ago he wrote an elaborate and very powerful criticism on ‘‘ The 
Theses of Erastus ” in one of our periodicals, which unfortunately has not 
been republished, and he has dealt the Erastian theory many a hard blow 
since then. His antipathy to it had much to do with the foundation of 
St. Deiniol’s Library and Hostel at Hawarden. He told me that what, he 
feared for the Church of England was not so much Disestablishment as 
Erastianism, and he expected that if Disestablishment came it would be 
due to a movement from within against a domineering Erastianism rather 
than from external assault. The si^read of Erastianism would, further, 
operate against the study of theology, and there was thus the danger of an 
unlearned clergy, unlearned especially in theological science. He hoped, 
accordingly, that others would follow his example, and that eventually 
every diocese at least would have an institution Hke St. Deiniol’s for the 
encouragement of Divine learning. 

It is impossible at the end of a chapter already extended beyond the 
prescribed limits to deal even in a cursory way with Mr. Gladstone’s edition 
o? Butler’s works together with his own “ Subsidiary Studies.” 
Tke Butler Studies. But a few observations suggested by that labour of love 
may fittingly close this most inadequate sketch of one 
side of Mr. Gladstone’s many-sided character. His Butler might well be 
called a magnum opus even if ivritten by a man of half his years. His 
contributions as editor alone, in the lucid arrangement of the argument, 
the illustrative and explanatory notes, the introduction, and, not least, the 
index, all by his own hand, must have required much thought and great 
labour. He seems to liave road everything that had ever been written 
about Butler either in this country or abroad. And what a wide and 
varied field his volume of “Subsidiary Studies” covers. It is divided 
into two parts. The first consists of eleven chapters, dealing with Butler’s 
method ; with its application to the Scriptures ; with his censors ; with 
Butler’s position as compared witli the ancients; with Butler’s qualities, 
under six heads ; with points in his teaching, tmder three heads ; with his 
theology ; with points of metaphysics raised by the text ; with the Butler- 
Clarke correspondence ; with Butler’s celebrity and influence ; and with a 
general summary. Part IL contains ten more essays, in which Mr. Gladstone 
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disuses a number of the most profound problems bearing on man'a lifei 
here and hereafter. Five chapters are devoted to various schemes and 
theories regarding map’s future life. This is followed by chapters on 
Necessity or Determinism, on Theology, on Miracle, on the Mediation 
of Christ, on Probability as the guide of life. The chapter on Mediation 
is remarkable for two reasons : first, it is an extremely acute and close piece 
of reasoning; secondly, it was written in an interleaved copy of Butler 
when Mr. Gladstone was an undergraduate at Oxford at the-age of twenty; 
Some of the essays reveal a side of Mr. Gladstone’s mind which probably 
few even of those who knew him suspected ; I mean his aptitude for and 
extensive reading in metaphysics. He had read Plato’s Dialogues and 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics several times with critical attention, and was 
ready at a moment’s notice to discuss any point, however abstruse, raised 
in either. He was quite familiar with the English and Scotch schools 
of metaphysics, and was deeply read in the metaphysical writers of France 
and Germany. What, indeed, had he not read ? Ddllinger, himself a man 
of encyclopeedic knowledge, knew what he was saying when he declared 
to me that, taking Mr. Gladstone all round, he considered him the most 
accomplished theologian in England. And yet the man who received this 
testimonial from the greatest theologian of Germany did not consider him- 
self a theologian at all ! To those who have sometimes been filled with 
mingled wonder and despair by a chance glimpse of the vast range of his 
knowledge, there is something inexpressibly touching in the unaffected 
expressions of humility which sometimes escape him. In 
one of his essays on Butler he thinks it not unlikely ur. Gladstone’s 
that “persons of more experience and perspicacious refiec- Humiuty, 
tion than himself” may find him tripping. “Should this 
be so, I can only regret my being unequal to discharging the duty of an 
intelligent disciple of Butler.” In another place he professes to write, “ not 
as a teacher of religion, but as a private Christian, obliged like his brethren 
to serve the truth as best he can.” 

Surprise has been expressed, afid by persons whose intellectual eminence 
and learning lend great weight to their opinion, at Mr. Gladstone’s views on 
“natural immortality.” Mr. Gladstone does not commit 
himself positively against natural immortality, although his Views on Natural 
opinion tended in that direction. He had been thinking inunortality. 
it over for years. I remember, some twenty years before 
his death, dropping a remark in a sermon at Hawarden to the. effect that 
there was no such thing as independent life outside the Infinite Creator, 
and that if God were but to withdraw His sustaining presence the whole 
universe of created life would instantly collapse and cease to be. Referring 
to this in the course of that afternoon, he said, “ That was a true remark, 
but obvious when one thinks. Yet how seldom people take the trouble of 
thinking out their beliefs. Do you believe in the natural immortality of 
man?” I was taken aback for the moment, and then answered that I 
could not imagine any created life naturally deathless, since that would 
imply existence independent of God, which seemed to me equivalent to 
a denial of God’s absolute and unique sovereignty. “ To be sure,” he said : 
“ the theory of natural immortality has no. place among the credenda of the 
Church.” His recently published. Essay on the»subje6t is thus evidently the 
conclusion of . long and careful meditation. . Putv with his usual moderation, 
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his public statement on t3i6 subject is less positive than his private opinion. 
He aims at no more than an endeavour to strip it of its acquired character 
as a .doctrine of religion, and to exhibit it as a contested and undecided 
mattbr of philosophical speculation, upon which we do not possess material 
sufficient to warrant the assertion of any religious duty either to affirm 
or t6 deny.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s views on the eternity of punishment are expressed with 
reverent reserve, and he suggests that the ‘‘great diversity of delineation” 
with which the subject is treated by our Lord and the 
Eternal writers of the New Testament “may possibly indicate a 

Punishment. purpose of reserve.” He is not friendly to “the forensic 
view of the question,” and prefers Butler’s idea of punish- 
ment following sin “ by way of natural consequence.” Human nature is 
capable of terrible and undreamt-of possibilities, and it will be at his peril 
that man wilfully sins. 

In his chapter on “The Schemes in Vogue” regarding man’s future life 
he throws out a number of interesting suggestions, without concluding 
dogmatically either way. He holds with Butler that 
The Future Life. “ persons who have not during this life actually crossed the 
line which divides righteousness from its opposite ’’—who 
have not, in fact, become, in Aristotle’s phrase, “ incorrigible ’’—may be 
capable of amendment in the future life. And since the soul does not sleep 
in death, but is awake and active, it follows that “ the Christian dead are 
in a progressive state ; and the appointed office of the interval between death 
and resurrection is reasonably believed to be the corroboration of every 
good and holy habit, and the effacement of all remains of human infirmity 
and vice;” and it may be that in some cases “the redeeming and con- 
summating process will not be accomplished without an admixture of 
salutary and accepted pain.” Prayers for the departed is a natural inference 
from this doctrine. Accordingly, “the Church has walked in the path 
opened for it by St. Paul through his prayer on behalf of Onesiphorus.” I 
remember his saying to me, years ago, that he could not see how prayers 
for the dead could be condemned without undermining the doctrine of 
prayers for the Itving. 

But what about “ those among the departed (if such there be) who are 
not beneficially affected by the post-mortuary stages of their discipline?” 
Since life for us is “ an onward movement from a beginning to a con- 
summation, and death appears to be much more than a mere accident 
of that movement, and nothing less than a great crisis, preparatory aW 
auxiliary to a completion,” it follows that in those incorrigible beings 
“a disintegrating power of deterioration may be actively at work,” 
resulting possibly in “great losses and decay of faculty, great reduction 
and contractions of the scale and of the sphere of existence.” In brief, 
he suggests that the effect of sin on natures proved incapable of pro- 
fiting, “here or hereafter, by remedial laws,” “might, without leaving 
identity or personality in any respect impaired,” be such as to afford 
an indefinitely large relief from active penalty, at the cost of a descent 
in the rank of being, which perhaps also may be indefinitely large.” But 
he commits himself to no positive affirmation or negation. “I open,” he 
«ays, “one or two of the doors of mere sx)eculation, to remind other 
speculators that they are many ; that the prosi)ect which they disclose 
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IB not inviting to thi oa^ttions and thoughtful mind; and I suggWt 
again and again the question whether there is any safer course than to 
accept the declarations of Holy Scripture, which award the just doom 
of scoring to sin, and leave the sin, and suffering too, where alone 
they can be safely left, in the hands of the Divine and unerring Judge. 
I recommend none of these speculations. But I contend that there is no 
just title to exclude them from the view of those who are not contented 
with ^ the ancient reserve.” 

In the same reverent and modest spirit he discusses a number of the 
speculations which have in modern times been hazarded on man’s prospects 
in the future life ; such as the theories of universalism, of conditional 
immortality, the final annihilation of the incorrigible. And his conclusion 
is that the wisest plan is to avoid speculation altogether, and trust to 
the love and wisdom of the God who made and has 
Wliire Knowledge redeemed us, in the implicit belief that He will do what- 
Eads. ever is best. He is jealous of all attempts “to vindicate 

the ways of God to man.” He considers it presumptuous. 
**It is a very serious * matter to undertake at all the vindication of the 
character of the Divine Being. Especially is it so for us, who do so little 
to maintain, improve, or repair our own.” “Faith and reason unite to 
assure us that the world to come will be a world of readjustment ; where 
the 'first shall be last, and the last first, and where both good and 
evil shall uniformly receive their just reward. This answer covers the 
whole ground.” ^ 

The hope may be expressed that this most valuable edition of Butler, 
which is not likely to be superseded, will revive the study of that great 
writer, of whom the lamented Archer Butler says truly that acquaintance 
with him is “an epoch” in a man’s intellectual life, and to whose 
supremacy as a thinker such diverse minds as Newman, John Stuart Mill, 
and Gladstone did homage. Mr. Gladstone’s monumental edition would 
have been a remarkable achievement for an intellectual athlete in his 
prime. That it should have been undertaken by a veteran statesman in 
his eighty-fourth year, and accomplished so successfully, is not the least 
among the many feats of intellectual and moral energy which have made 
Mr. Gladstone tower above his contemporaries. And not the least note- 
worthy feature in it is the style, which is lucid, vigorous, dignified, some- 
times brilliant, and with hardly any of the involved and parenthetical 
sentences which made his early writings so much inferior to his speaking. 

Perhaps the foregoing pages may help a little to enable those who 
knew him only by name to understand the secret of his infiuence, never 
so great as at the pathetic close of his great career. It 
Mr. oiadBtone’f was because he had set God always before him, and ever 
Piety. lived as in His presence. Never making any display of 
his religion, he was never ashamed of it. It pervaded his 
whole life and character so entirely that it could not escape observation. 
It was part of the man, not something put on for an occasion. It 
determined his conduct in all affairs, public and private. Thus men 
knew by instinct that religion and virtue and all that pertained to the 
dignit;y and nobility, -ol human nature must be treated with- -due respect 
in his presence. Fond as he was— no man fonder— of fun and anecdote 
and humour, there was that about him, an unseen, impalpable infiuence, 
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which checked levity whenever it approached the cohfines of religion and 
social propriety, whether in the presence or absence of women. No man 
would hazai'd a coarse story in Mr. Gladstone’s presence. 

His strength was as the strength of ten, 

Because his heart was pure.” 

Another of his characteristics was his habitual desire to find points 
of agreement rather than of difference with persons belonging to other 
communions or parties than his own, and to discern what 
was best rather than what was worst in everyone. And a sympathetio 
so it happened that the greatest lay - Churchman in the Tldniter. 
history of the Church of England, and one of the most 
loyal, commanded the enthusiastic loyalty and devotion of all Protestant 
denominations, who, I fear, appreciated and understood him better than 
the great mass of the clergy of his own Church. Nonconformists felt 
that they too had a sliare in this great Churchman. And so, indeed, 
they had. In religious matters he agreed with them, for the most 
part, in all that they affirmed, and rejoiced to find that the truths they 
held in common were so many and so important. They, on their part, 
respected his manful loyalty to his principles in matters on which they 
differed, and appreciated the humility which made him admire their 
Christian conduct all the more from what he might conscientiously regard 
ns defects in their system. It is easy for good men to differ even on 
fundamental questions, provided they respect each other’s convictions and 
motives. Mr. Gladstone’s was one of those strong natures which must 
arouse antagonism in the unavoidable conflicts of public life. It was im- 
possible to be neutral about him. But the pathetic close of his strenuous 
life revealed the real man, and extorted from civilised mankind an out- 
burst of sympathetic appreciation which is probably unique alike in its 
unanimity and universality. It was not chiefly the great orator, and 
statesman, and man of letters, that made so deep and widespread an 
impression, but the “ great Christian man,” as Lord Salisbury truly said, 
who was always inspired by lofty ideals and never turned his back on the 
claims of duty. The preceding pages may perchance help to explain the 
secret of his infiuence. 


Malcolm MacColl. 





CHAPTER VI. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND THE REFORM OP THE TARIFF— 1841-1846. 

Transition— Another Election Address— Mr. Gladstone appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade— The Parliamentary Situation— Grcville on Peel— An Old Secretary’s 
Recollections— A Dinner with Bunsen— Stafford Northcotc— The Poor Law— Colonial 
Duties on Foreign Imports— Railway Regulation— The Com Laws (1842)— Peel Imposes 
the Income Tax— Reforming the Tariff— Political Economy— Taxing Lobsters and 
Turbots — Importation of Cattle — Effects of the New Tariff— Cobden on Gladstone — 
Mr. Gladstone Obtains a Pension for Wordsworth — His Progress towards Free Trade 
—Commercial Policy of Other Nations— Low-paid Labour— Distress in the Country- 
Restrictions on Trade the Cause— The Anti-Corn Law League in 1843— Mr. Gladstone 
a Free Trader— His A sceticism— Becomes President of the Board of Trade and a 
Cabinet Minister— Legalising the Exportation of Machinery— An Attack by Villiers— 
The Effects of Protection— Sheil’s Forecast— The Grattan Club— Tractarianism in 1846— 
Ward’s “ Ideal Church ’’—The Maynooth Grant : Mr. Gladstone Resigns— Why he Did 
So— Results of Tariff Reform— Further Tariff Reform (1845)— Spanish Colonial Sugar— 
A Projected Tour in Ireland— In Germany- Mr. Gladstone Colonial Secretary— The 
Mutiny of the Dukes- Retirement from Newark- A Farewell Letter. 

•‘TN the first fourteen years of my political life I was a member of 
Jl the Conservative party.” * Mr. Gladstone's statement is, 

Transition. of course, perfectly true, but it would not justify a 
biographer in including the narrative of the years 1841-6 
under the heading “Mr. Gladstone as a Tory.” 

When Canning admitted a Liberal element into his Government, 
rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities, encouraged freedom 
abroad, and, with the help of Huskisson, made an opening towards 
the establishment of free commercial interchanges between nations, 
he was inaugurating a new epoch in our x)olitical history. In Bulwer- 
Lytton’s words, Canning’s refusal to serve under a military Premier, 
and the manner in which he created the remarkable Ministry of 1827, 
“ led to the forming of a larger Liberal party capable of conducting 
the affairs of the country, and to a series of divisions in that Con- 
servative party which had so long governed it.” But Canning was 
a most devout and orthodox worshipper of the British Constitution. 
On that topic he was a Parliamentary Blackstone or a platform Coke. 
His attitude to electoral reform was that of the most uncompromising 
Tory. Disfranchising Grampound, he would save Old Sarum. In the 
period which we have now passed by, Mr. Gladstone left both Peel and 
Canning far behind in the strength of his ecclesiastical leanings. 
Rejecting the Liberal sx)irit in matters religious, he had had little or 
no opportunity of displaying it in matters commercial; and, as regards 
the Constitution, he was an extreme Canningite— a stern and unbending 
Tory. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, accurately to mark each upward 
step in the progressive development of a nation or an individual. Yet 

♦ Speech, July 11th, 1884. 
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we may sometimes point to the accident, at any rate, the material 
cAuse, which accelerates a great transition. Without doubt, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s case this (^use or Occident was his acceptance of the, .Vice- 
Presidency of the Board of Trade in the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

In an address to the electors of Newark, which he issued immediately 
after the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone indicated his position 
as a follower of Peel upon the two great social and economic problems of 
the day : — 

“ There are two questions among those at present agitated which will naturally 
excite a peculiar interest among you; those, namely, relating to the Poor Law and to 
the Corn Law. With regard to the former, I rejoice that the late 
House of Commons has sanctioned some proposals intended to prevent . 
severity in the administration of iclief, and has rejected others 
which tend unduly to enlarge the poAvers of the central authority. It ' 

would be my desire, as a Member of the New Parliament, to contribute 
to such an adjustment of the law, as while securing support for the destitute, the liberal 
treatment of the aged, sick, and the widowed Poor, and the reasonable discretion of the 
local administrators of the law, should likewise effectually preclude the recurrence of 
former abuses, and should encourage the industrj’, and promote the comforts, of the 
independent labourer. 

“With respect to the Com Law, I wish for a just balance of the great interests of 
the Country; I regard the protection of native agriculture as an object of the first 
economical and national importance, and I am of opinion that such protection should be 
given, for the sake both of the producer and the consumer, by means of a graduated 
scale of duties upon Foreign Grain.” * 

Experience had shown the immense superiority of the Poor Law of 
1834—one of the many beneficial reforms which may be traced through 
the activity of his disciples to the speculative legislation 
of Bentham; and^ happily no statesman could be found The 
sufficiently corrupt or pliable to yield to the clamour 
annually renewed by the leaders of the disbanded army 
of State-created paupers. But if the old Poor Law had encouraged 
pauperism, the Corn Laws were still producing starvation. In the 
decade which followed the passing of the Reform Act 
the English people were rapidly becoming conscious of The 
a host of intolerable burdens ; and the vei y multiplicity 
of the grievances retarded their redress. An agitation 
for Constitutional reform was premature; consequently the Chartists 
were* leaderless. But Chartism distracted masses of opinion which 
might havfe been utilised for practical ends ; so too that ferment of 
loose emotionalism which had just been christened Socialism— a name 
as flabby as the thing. An enthusiastic visionary like Robert Owen 
had been able to persuade many, who had hearts to feel though 
not eyes to see, that universal happiness could be instantaneously 
secured by reconstituting society and redistributing wealth, t But the 
Anti-Corn Law League, founded by Cobden in the winter of 1838-9, 

• The address was dated 8th June, 1841, and was written from 13, Carlton House Terrace. 

t C/. Mr. Graham Wallas’s Life of Francis Place, p. 64: — “Jan. 7th, 1836. Mr. Owen 
this day has assured me [Place], in . the presence of more than thirty other persons, 
that within six months the whole state and condition of society in Great Britain 
will be changed, and all his views will be carried fully into effect.” 
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was now beginning to emphasise the priority of the Free Trade 
movement. The great London organiser, Francis Place, had already 
in *J.840 given up Parliamentary reform m it^ favour; and we shall 
see in this chapter how Peel and Gladstone, taking up the work 
of tariff reform where it had been left by Pitt’s financial successor, 
found themselves ultimately committed by the pressure of circum- 
stances and the growth of conviction to the total abolition of the Corn 
Laws and a final breach with the country squires. 

At Newark Mr, Gladstone and his colleague, Lord John Manners 
(afterwards Duke of Rutland), one of the “Young Englanders,” achieved 
an easy victory at the poll, although the Whigs, as usual, had the 
best of it at the hustings. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s speech at the hustings 
was interrupted so much that there was no proper report even in the 
faithful Newark Times, But the editorial We made up for the failure 
of the reporter. “ What little we could hear of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech appeared to us to be the masterpiece of the day. We per- 
ceived Mr. Hobhouse* tremble and shake as if the Judgment Day had 
arrived, when all the evil deeds of the Ministry were to be brought to 
light.” 

On August 28th the Whigs were beaten on the address by a majority 
of 91. On the 30th, Peel visited the Queen and began to form a Ministry. 

It is no secret that Mr. Gladstone had hoped for the 
Blr Robert Peel CJhief Secretaryship of Ireland, a position of very great 
again takes importance, but one for which he had at that time but 
Office, iwi. qualifications except courage. Peel had no intention 

of provoking the Irish Nationalists unnecessarily, and 
he had marked out Mr. Gladstone for the great work of tariff reform. 
So Ireland went to Eliot, and Mr. Gladstone had to content him- 
self with the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, with the additional 
post of Master of the Mint and a seat on the Privy 
Mr. Giadatone Council. “Gladstone’s appointment to the Board of Trade,” 
at the Board of 'svrote Monckton Milnes to Guizot on September 7th, “ is 
Trade. very distinguished in itself, but at the present 

moment, when the Com Law fills up so large a place in 
public and party interests, it has acquired a great importance, and will 
give him great and frequent means of displaying his fine abilities.” + 
In truth the appointment gave Mr. Gladstone the very best possible 
opening. He set to w'^ork at once with the utmost energy, and soon 
won golden opinions from the members of the permanent staff. The 
very incompetence of his chief proved a positive advantage, for it made 
Mr. Gladstone in a few weeks the real though not the nominal head of 
the Department. 

“ I remember,” said Mr. Gladstone in 1894, “ when I was appointed to 
Lord Ripon’s department, I felt appalled at the mysteries and difficulties 
which, I assumed, pertained to it. * Oh,’ they said to me, ‘ in a month 

* Thomas Benjamin Hobhouse, the Whig candidate. He polled only 894 votes as against 
630 which were recorded for Lord John Manners and 633 for Mr. Gladstone. 

t Guizot, who was at this time Prime Minister of France, liad in the previous year 
entertained Mr. Gladstone and John Stuart Mill. They had not met before. So Guizot 
had the distinction of introducing the great political dnancier to the great political econo- 
mist Cf, “ Memories of Old Friends,” Caroline Fox, p. 316, ^ 
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Ripon will have dhown you everything.’ But at the end of the month. 
I found I knew more about the business even than Lord Ripon.”* 

But the situation in ^Parliament demands attention. The Whigs had 
small hopes of a majority when they appealed to the country ; but 
their smallest were less than realised. The first division that took place 
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in the Commons gave Peel, as we have seen, a majority of 91. The result 
was not due to any violent Tory reaction, but rather to a revival of 
Conservative feeling. The Whigs had become more and 
more unpopular, and they richly deserved their fate. Tie Parliamentary 
Miserable and humiliating had been the tenacity with which Situation, iwi. 
they clung to office, and still more so the position in which 
they had placed the throne by their half-successful attempt “ to make the 
Queen the ostensible head of their party,” and “ to identify her with them 

* Daily News, April 0th, 1894. 
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and with their measures.’* So says Greville; and his criticisms upon the 
Melbourne Government are not more just than his apprecialbion of the 
new Prime Minister. ‘‘All Peel’s conduct for som^ time past,” he says oa 
Augiist 10th, “his speeches in and out of the JEouse of Commons upon all 
occasions, indicate his resolution to act upon liberal and popular principles, 
and upon them to govern, or not at all.” And on September 1st, while 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration was being composed, Greville reverts to 
the same theme 

** Ifc is impossible for* Peel to have begun more auspiciously than he has done. I 
expected that he would act with vigour and decision, and he has not disappointed my 
anticipations. Those liberal views, which terrified and exasperated 
Greville on Peel. Tories, High Churchmen, and bigots of various persuasion ; those 

expressed or supposed opinions and intentions which elicited the 
invectives of the British critic, or the impertinences of * Catholicus,* 
were to me a satisfactory earnest 'that, whenever he might arrive at the height of 
power, he was resolved to stretch his wings out and to fly in the right direction. He 
must bo too sagacious a man not tp see what are the only principles on which this 
country can or ought to be governed, and that inasmuch as he is wiser, better 
informed and more advanced in practical knowledge than the mass of his supporters, 
it is absolutely necessary for him immediately to assume that predominance over them 
and to determine their political allegiances to him, without establishing which would 
be one of incessant shifts and expedients insincere, incfTective, and in the end abortive.”* 

It is interesting to find that so shrewd an observer as Greville, in 
the first triump)hant moments of Peel’s Ministry, and in the height 
of the Conservative reaction, should have laid this stress upon the 
Liberalism of Peel. The words in italics are especially remarkable. Peel 
certainly did what was “absolutely necessary;” and the way in which 
the Peelite party hung together after his death is, a proof of the almost 
indelible character of the i)olitical impressions which his individuality 
stamped upon the younger and abler men in his Administration. 

The Whigs were astounded at Peel’s strength and dejected by an 
overthrow which seemed almost irretrievable. “ Peel bestrides the world 
like a Colossus,” wrote Campbell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, in 
September, “and we are only looking out for dishonourable graves. At 
Brooks’s ‘ hope ne’er comes that comes to all.’ Lasciate ogni speranza voi 
che qui entraie. The universal oxunioii is that the game is irrevocably up, 
and that the Tery party will be in power for fifty years to come. 
Most of our men are gone to Scotland to shoot, or are flying abroad. 
The few who remain in London say there is no use in attending either 
House.” 

The Board of Trade at the time Mr. Gladstone became Vice-President 
was already among the less unenlightened of the State Departments. 

Porter, Deacon Hume and MacGregor had all in their dif- 
Bfflclency of the ferent ways contributed to its general efficiency and repu- 
Board of Trade, tatioii. Porter was an excellent statistician, though a poor 
administrator. Deacon Hume’s reputation stood very high. 
MacGregor was too noisy and self-advertising. He claimed so much credit 
that he got less than he deserved. On the whole, the tradition of the 
permanent staff was Liberal and Free Trade ; so much so that Lord Ripon 
contemplated the removal of MacGregor for the notorious thoroughness 

* Greville Memoirs : 2nd series, vol. il., pp, 34—35. 
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of liis doctriues. Very shortly after taking office, he informed MacGregor 
that he could have no confidence in him. This was repeated, but 
‘‘MacGregor resi)onded 4hat he should once for all make known to his 
lordship that he had no intention of resigning, that he would give*his‘ 
best assistance to him as President of the Board of Trade without 
reference to political considerations, and that if he chose to turn him out 
in consequence of the evidence he had given before the committee of the 
House of Commons,* he wns of course at liberty to do so.”t Ripon 
was silenced. He may have had a faint inkling that he would not 
be backed by Peel; so this feeble effort to initiate the spoils system 
in England was happily frustrated. In truth Sir Robert Peel had 
sent for Mr. Gladstone to tell him that he and not Lord Ripon 
would be the real supervisor and director of the opera- 
tions of the Board of Trade. Even a competent President Qiadgtone ths 
could hardly have played a conspicuous or useful part Real Head of 
in the House of Lords ; and it is not surprising that Department 

Mr. Gladstone’s financial genius should almost at once 
have asserted its natural superiority. He had had no special training; 
for the mathematical course ^t Oxford could not be so regarded. 
Mr. Gladstone has himself told how it became necessary then “for 
the first time in my life to turn my mind to questions connected with 
the economical system, and the fiscal and commercial legislation, of this 
country. The result of that application was at once to determine and 
break up any traditional and party regard which I might previously 
have had for a Protective system. .And from the year 1842, not always 
in a conspicuous position, but, I trust, with consistency and certainly with 
a sincere, purpose of heart, I laboured to prosecute that great work in 
which Sir Robert Peel had achieved so much more conspicuous a place. 

It is no wonder that this unique experience turned Mr. Gladstone into a 
Free Tiader. All the petitions from Protected interests found tlieir way 
to him; and it was obvious that the miserable failure of these trades was 
due to the patronage of the law. Enterprise and Protection could not co- 
exist. Mr. Gladstone soon became complete master of his subject. He 
went into details which Peel had no time to consider, and probably 
received the most splendidly perfect training which could possibly have, 
been devised for a future Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Rightly to divide the credit for good work between a leader and his 
lieutenant is always difficult. In this case Peel was the motive power, 
and to him belongs the praise due to the innovator. It was essential that 

* This was the Select Committee on Import Duties. Its report (July, 1840) was a 
severe blow to Protection ; and MacGregor’s able evidence formed a very important 
feature. 

tGreville Memoirs, November 19th, 1841. Lord Ripon’s attitude is the more strange 
seeing that he was one of the Whig seceders to Peel’s Cabinet— Graham and Stanley 
being the other two. A rumour of the differences between MacGregor and Lord Ripon 
must have got about two months earlier; for on September 16th Mr. Gladstone was 
asked whether a return w hicli had been prepared by Mr. MacGregor on the Commercial 
Tariffs of Foreign Countries would be issued. Mr. Gladstone gave an official answer. 
Lord Ripon, he said, “entirely approved” of the return. Parts I.— V. of the return 
appeared at the public expense in the autumn of 1842. 

+ Speech at Manchester, April 24th, 1862, quoted in Mr. H. J. Leech’s “The Life of 
Mr. Gladstone told by Himself.” 
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the reform iff the tariff should begin on a large scale— with a compre- 
hensive meiftsure. Peel saw this ; but the difficulties were endless. Old 
officials still remember the intolerable interferences with 
FM aid Gladstone, trade, the petitions that came from merchants, the wire- 
pulling of the rival interests, the endless litigation that arose 
from the intricacies and absurdities of the Customs. Mr. Gladstone was the 
very man to disentangle such a web. Vast industry would have been 
useless without ingenuity to match. And this ingenuity, which he had 
practised in the subtleties of theology and the technicalities of procedure, 
Mr. Gladstone was now to apply to commercial statistics and Customs 
law. The task was enormously severe. Mr. Gladstone often said that 
his first revision of the tariff was more arduous and difficult than all the 
others put together. Peel soon found out his follower’s extraordinary 
talents, and is said to have pointed him out as the future Prime Minister. 
Mr. Gladstone was fortunate in securing the services of an able private 
secretary in Mr. Rawson,* one of his contemporaries at Eton, who had 
by this time been twelve years at the Board of Trade, was now 
second to Porter in the recently created Statistical Department, and had 
already acted as private secretary to two Presidents of the Board. His 
old colleague— though his official connection with Mr. Glad- 
An Old Secretary’s stone only lasted for nine months— still has a lively recol- 
Recoiiectiona. lection of the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, of the 
modesty, not to say humility, which marked his dealings 
with seniors and superiors, the confidence, consideration, and generosity with 
Avhich he treated the subordinates in whom he trusted. Mr. Gladstone 
had to stand the fire of the Protected interests, which took alarm almost 
the moment Peel came into power ; and his secretary would often be called 
on to write a score or two of letters a day, Mr. Gladstone indicating the 
drift of the replies in the most important cases only. This is the true 
starting-point of Mr. Gladstone’s official career. The Tory free-lance was 
developing into the reforming statesman. He was beginning to inspire as 
well as to place confidence in others. 

But though intent on mastering the details of his new work, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not lose his interest in ecclesiastical policy. Bishops were 
constant visitors at the Board of Trade. There was a pigeon hole for 
Tract 90 in Mr. Gladstone’s mind if not in his office. A harassed clergyman 
had a better chance with the Vice-President than a harassed interest. 
Early in the session a scheme of Prussian origin, negotiated between 
Bunsen and Archbishop Howley, for the establishment of a Bishopric 
at Jerusalem was made public. A permissive Act, called the “Jerusalem 
Bishopric Act,” was hastily passed through Parliament, and received 
the Royal Assent on the 5th of October. On October 16th, 1841, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury recorded in his diary a dinner with Bunsen 
to celebrate the King of Prussia’s birthday, at which 
A Dinner with “ Gladstone, McCaul and my brother William were 
Bnnsen. present.” There was much at the moment to rejoice the 
good Earl’s Evangelical heart. News had arrived that the 
Sultan had given leave to build the diurch at Jerusalem, and that the 
patriarch of Antioch had solicited aid against Popery. Shaftesbury was 

*• Afterwards Sir Rawson W. Rawson. 
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disposed to have hopes of even an extreme High Churchman : ^^Gladstone 
stripped himself of a part of his Puseyite garments, s^ke like a pious 
man, rejoiced in the Bishopric of Jerusalem, and proposed Htte health of 
Alexander. This is delightful: for he is a good man, and a clever^man, 
and an industrious man.” Baron Bunsen describeid Mr. Gladstone’s flow 
of conversation at this banquet, as “ a gentle and translucent stream.” We 
drove back to town in the clearest staidight ; Gladstone continuing with 
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unabated animation to pour forth his harmonious thoughts in melodious 
tone.” But the Bishopric was still troubling Mr. Gladstone on Novembei* 
the 6th ; for he writes on that date to his friend James Hope : “ Amidst 
public business quite sufficient for a man of my compass, 1 have during 
the whole of the week perforce been carrying on with the Bishop of London 
and with Bunsen a correspondence on, and inquisition into, the Jerusalem 
design, until I almost reel and stagger linder it.” On the 8tli of November 
a certain Dr. Alexander was consecrated ‘‘Bishop of the United Church 
of England and Ireland in Jerusalem.” The object was explained in the 
Pruaamn State Gazette. The Bishop was to be nominated alternately by 
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the Crowns of Great Britain and Prussia ; he was to shepherd a Protestant 
flock. 

In the summer of 1842 Mr. Gladstone lost his private secretary, who 
had bfeen appointed by Stanley — at Mr. Gladstone's recommendation — 
secretary to the Governor-General of Canada. A suc- 
stafford cessor was therefore wanted; and Mr. Rawson, on being 
Northcoto (1842). consulted, suggested that it would be wise to infuse new 
blood instead of selecting a clerk from the department. 
Mr. Gladstone agreed ; and Mr. Rawson went down to Eton to pay a visit 
to his old tutor Coleridge. The story is told briefly by Northcote : — 

“Bawson, who was my tutor’s pupil and late secretary to Gladstone, has been 
appointed to a place of £1,500 per annum in Canada. He is a great favourite of Glad- 
stone’s, who, both through him and through Lord Lyttelton (Gladstone’s brother-in-law), 
applied to my tutor to know whether he could recommend a successor.”* 

Coleridge suggested three Etonians— Farrer,t Northcote, and Pocock. 
The choice really lay between the first two, who were bosom friends 
and shortly afterwards brothers-in-laAV ; and they were themselves con- 
sulted about it. Northcote’s position and personal tastes were both in 
favour of a political career, while Farrer had no turn for it; and 
accordingly the secretaryship fell to Northcote. Mr. Gladstone had 
pointed out to Coleridge in a letter that the work was hard and the 
pay scanty. But Northcote, to judge from his letters, was delighted at 
the prospect. Thus he writes to his father 

‘‘The duties of the situation are principally to open all letters addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone, to make notes of their f5ontents and submit them to him, and after 
receiving his instructions to write answers to them ; but he requires a person who will 
be ready to go along with him in all things, and whom he may treat quite confidentially. 
The requisites, as my tutor [Coleridge] expresses them, are chiefly ‘modesty, quickness, 
readiness to oblige, and a ready pen.’ . . . From what I know of Gladstone’s char- 
acter there is no single statesman of the present day to whom I would more gladly 
attach myself; and I should think from the talents he has shown for business since 
he came into office, there is no one more likely to retain his position unless some 
revolution takes place.”? ^ 

This on June 21st, and on June 30th he -writes in even more enthusi- 
astic terms to Shirley after accepting the secretaryship. He speaks of 
Mr. Gladstone, -with whom he sympathised very strongly also on Church 
matters, as — 

“the man of all others among the statesmen of the present day to whom I should 
desire to attach myself. ... . My prospects will, of course, depend upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
own success, of which, unless there is a regular b(mlever8ement, I have not the slightest 
doubt. ... A seat in Parliament will probably be considered by-and-by desirable, and 
any good offices that he can do me I have reason to believe that he will. . . . With 
any other man than Gladstone I might have hesitated longer. But he is one whom I 
respect beyond measure ; he stands almost alone as representative of principles with 
which I cordially agree ; and as a man of business and one who, humanly speaking, is 
sure to rise, he is pre-eminent.” 

In the winter of 1841-2 Mr. Gladstone was giving assistance to Manning, 
who had taken in hand the amendment of the Poor Law, and especially 

♦ Life of Lord Iddesleigh by Mr. Andrew Lang, vol. i,, p. 54. 
t Afterwards Lord Farrer. % Ibid., vok i. pp. 03-67. 
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of the provisions relating to bastardy clauses; and was engaged in a 
correspondence with Cornewall Lewis, then a Commissioner, and with Sir 
James Graham. Mr. Qladstone did not at this time put much faith in 
the improvement of morals by legislation, but was “ disposed to Ifelieve 
that only with a revived and improved discipline of the Church can 
we hope for any generally effective check upon lawless lust.” For this 
purpose he suggested the use of the Confessional. 

On February 8th, 1842, Mr. Gladstone begins his career of political 
finance by proposing a series of resolutions for the abolition and reduction 
of the duties levied in our Colonies upon the products of 
foreign countries. It was the revival of an unsuccessful colonial Dutlei 
scheme which had been brought forward in the previous on Foreign 
year by the Whig Government. Mr. Gladstone aimed not 
only at a relaxation of the “system of severe taxation, 
and almost of prohibition,” which prevailed in our Western Colonies, but 
also at legislative and administrative simplification. Previous laws were 
to be repealed; a single and consolidated Act was to be substituted. 
The absurd and wasteful anomaly of a duplicate system of Custom-houses 
was at last to be abolished : “It was the intention of the Board of 
Trade to call the attention of the other Departments of the Government 
... to the anomaly of having two sets of Custom-house officers in those 
Colonies, to the waste of public money arising from the system, and to 
the necessity for an arrangement, with a view to the consolidation 
of the establishment and the consequent saving of expense.” The 
contrast between the trifling differential duties levied upon foreign 
produce in our Eastern Colonial • possessions and the heavy and 
often prohibitive rates inflicted in Canada and the West Indies 
ought obviously to be done away with. On the other hand, Mr Glad- 
stone had not quite released himself from the fetters and fallacies of 
patriotic Mercantilism. “The principal exemption ho proposed to remove,” 
ho explained, “was the exemption from duty of corn, wheat, and flour 
on their importation into the Canadas. He believed it was in conformity 
with the desire of the people of Qaiiada that some tax of a moderate 
description should bo imposed on the importation into that Colony of 
American corn and flour. He believed that on the American side of the 
border, a very considerable import tax, amounting to nearly ten shillings 
per quarter, was levied on the produce of Canada entering the United 
States. Of course, he did not intend to impose any such rate of duty — 
the duty he meant to propose would be three shillings per quarter. The 
ground on which he thought provisions coming into Canada from the 
United States should be subject to a duty imposed by the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament was, in fact, that Canada sent to this country 
considerable quantities of grain and flour; and he was happy to say 
Canada showed indications of sending over still greater quantities, so 
soon as her natural capabilities were developed by the fostering influence 
of peace and of wise local legislation. On this account the only articles 
to which he meant to apply the duties were those .he had mentioned. 
The theory of the law was to afford an advantage to Canadian produce 
on being sent to the British market ; and it seemed to him desirable 
that when this country sent forth thousands of Englishmen to North 
America as emigrants, the Imperial Legislature ought not to allow those 
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who emigrated t6, and beccmie mtizens of, the United States to put 
themselves into possession of a priij^ege intended only for British subjects 
—a privilege the American settlers could now acqyire by sending their 
produ6e and provisions through Canada to this country.” 

Against this provision Labouchere very properly protested ; but^ it 
was the only one which could excite imfavourable criticism. Taking 
the plan as a whole, we may admit the justice of Mr. Gladstene's 
claim that it “ afforded an opportunity, with practi^l convenience, 
of giving more full and striking application to a principle which they 
had long adopted— that of rendering to their Colonial fellow-subjects 
another of those acts of goodwill to which alone they believed they 
were to look for cementing the connection between the Colonies and 
the mother country,” 

A speech expounding the intricacies of Colonial Customs and 
explaining the means of simplification was not a sufficient exercise 
for Mr. Gladstone’s energies. On the very same night 
Railway he rose to ask leave to bring in a BUI for the better 
Regulation. regulation of rQ.ilroads. Hero too his mastery of the 
details of the subject is very remarkable. A good 
part of his speech was devoted to deprecating the opposition of 
Colonel Sibthorp, who, . as he said himself, liad been “ conscientiously 
opposed to the introduction of all railroads.” Some of the proposals 
in Mr. Gladstone’s BUI were, however, so obviously for the public 
safety that the gallant colonel was considerably mollified. + Mr. Gladstone’s 
wisdom and foresight may be illustrated by two short passages. The 
first relates to level crossings : he proposed “ that in cases where 
roads crossed the railroad on the line, the gates should be closed 
across the roads, and not across the railroads. In most of the railway 
Acts it was directed that the gates should) be not across the road but 
across the railroad; but experience had proved that this was not the 
best course; he therefore proposed a clause which would lead to the 
opposite practice.” The second is also a provision for the public 

safety: “It happened in certain instances that cuttings were found 
too steep, and embankments too narrow, for security, either ordinarily 
or fjpom bad weather. In such eases the companies should be em- 
powered to take land enough to widen the embankment and diminish 
the sloi)e sufficiently to make it secure.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s railway policy proves that he was not a fanatical Free 
Trader. He did not insist upon the value of competitive companies in a 
service whose conditions preclude effective competition. Fortunately or 
imfortunately, the idea of State management had never entered into the 
head of any practical person. Mr. Gladstone accordingly advocated, as 
most beneficial to the public, large (and therefore rich) monopolies under 
State control. 

• It would appear, however, from an answer given by Mr. Gladstone on February 14th 
to a question of Labouchere’s, that he was not enamoured of “the theory of the law.” 
He would not express his own opinion or state whether the Government were “ irrevocably 
detennined” to stand by it. 

t He was glad that the measure was placed in such able hands, though, if accidents 
should, after all, increase, “he could have wished that his hon. friend had introduced 
a BiU for the annihilation of railways.*’ 
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The Ministerial plan for a modification of the Corn LaWs by a 
rearrangement of the sliding scale, with a view to maintaining an average 
price of fifty-six shillings a quarter, was explained by 
Ae Corn Sir Robert Peel on the following day (February 9th). * 

Lavs, 1842. Qjj •t]j 0 i4t;h, Lord John Russell replied in a hesitating 

speech, the only satisfactory feature of which was his 
refutation of the principle advocated by Malthus and laid down by 
I'eel, “that you ought to make this country independent of foreign 
nations” for its food supply. “I confess,” said the Whig leader, “that, 
although that principle might be an excellent one for some remote and 
sequestered State— such as that city which is supposed to exist somewhere 
in Mexico, which is said to have no communication with the rest of 
mankind — I cannot conceive how it is applicable to this great commercial 
country.” 

Mr. Gladstone replied in a speech to which Hansard has devoted 
thirty pages, and which at once proves and justifies the fact that Peel 
already regarded him as his first lieutenant in commercial legislation 
and as practically, though not yet in form, a member of the Cabinet. 
He supported the “ principles ” of Peel and Malthus by the authority 
of Huskisson, and contrasted Lord John Russell’s view that it would be 
disgraceful for the Legislature to destroy a tariff upon faith in which 
an enormous capital had been invested, with “the clamour” of the 
Leaguers, who liAd contended at a recent conference that “ the free 
importation of corn was not a subject for the deliberation of the 
Senate, but a natural and inalienable law of the Creator.” Mr. 
Gladstone, however, did not commit himself to anything like dogmatic 
optimism with regard to the Protection of agriculture 

“ He, at all events, was of opinion that either a graduated scale, or a fixed duty, or a 
perfectly free trade in corn was open to serious objections; and what lay before them 
was a choice of difficulties, and a choice of evils, of which it was their duty to choose 
the least. He was ready to admit that the present law had not operated in the way 
in which it was thought it would operate, but that it had pressed with very consider- 
able severity on the consumer, with a severity which the experience of recent years 
could alone convince its authors that it was calculated to act. But let them consider 
with fairness the charges which were made against the present law, and the degree in 
which it was fairly open to them. There had gone forth a denunciation— and he 
believed some honourable members in that House would be found among the supporters 
of the doctrine— against the present system of Corn Laws as the main source of 
the existing distresses of the country. Now it was wonderful and almost incredible 
that dispassionate and able minds, that men of searching and acute understanding, 
should attribute to the Com Laws evils which were evidently traceable, not to human 
causes, but to those dispensations of Providence which ordained the hazards of a 
periodical defalcation in the food of man.*’ 

When Mr. Gladstone at length sat down, amid “loud cheers, in which 
both sides of the House cordially joined,” + the general impression given 
by the speech was not very unfairly represented by Charles Wood (after- 
wards Lord Halifax), who remarked that he had given “indisputable 

It is enough to give the superior and inferior limits of the duty. When the price 
of corn in the British market was under fifty-one shillings a quarter, the duty was 
to be twenty shillings; when the price rose to seventy-five shillings, the duty was to 
disappear. 

t Hansard, 3rd series, vol. lx., p. 386. ^ 
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proof that the measure now proposed would give no satisfaction to any- 
one/'* There is"* an apologetic tone about the whole speech. 

In politics, especially in English politics, a Minister cannot afford 
to be logical. And in 1842 Peel needed all his courage and persuasive, 
ness for his great Budget. He made his financial statement on March 
11th. The estimated deficiency for the year was more than two and a 
half millions. He proposed to increase it to £3,780,000 by reducing, and in 
some cases abolisliing, the duties upon 750 of the 1,200 articles still 
remaining on the tariff. The whole deficiency was to be covered and the 
national economy established on a sound basis by the imposition of an 
income tax of three per cent. The Minister was deter- 
mined that under his rule the nation should be solvent. The income Tax 
The leader of the Opposition should never have the luxury imposed, ises. 
of retorting upon its author that famous description of 
Baring “seated on an empty chest, by the pool of bottomless deficiency, 
fishing for a Budget.” We have no conception now of the strength of the 
feeling which Peel had determined to overcome. The income tax was 
regarded as a terrible impost, which could only be justified by the 
exigencies of a huge war. In 1802 Burdett had said: “The income tax 
has created an inquisitorial power of the most partial, offensive and cruel 
nature. The whole transactions of a life may be inquired into, family 
affairs laid open, and an Englishman, like a culprit, summoned to attend 
commissioners, compelled to wait, like a lacquey in their ante-chamber, 
from day to day until they are ready to institute their inquisition into 
his property.” And on April 8th, 1842, Sheil, after quoting this with 
approval, expressed in brilliant and powerful language not only his 
indignation at the tax, but his surprise that even Peel should have been 
able to force it down the throats of his party : “To create an 
additional deficiency in order to repaii* it by an income*' tax, to inflict 
a new wound in order to apply a favourite cure, is more than tenta- 
tive, and if my right honourable friend the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer [Baring] had made a proposition like this, he would have been 
regarded as an empiric of the most adventurous kind. But it is the 
good foi*tune of the right honourable baronet that his supporters enter- 
tain in his regard that sort of confidence which Waller has happily 
described in his celebrated address to a great projector 

‘ Still as you rise, the State, exalted too, 

Feels no disorder when tis changed by you. * ” t 

Especially brilliant was Sheil’s contrast of the Premier’s speech on the 
income tax with that which he delivered a few weeks earlier on the motion 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws. “ The distresses of the country were then, 
forsooth, transitory and evanescent;” but now when an income tax was 
to be imposed, the difficulties and dangers of the country became of the most 
appalling character. “If, Sir, at the close of that speech, someone who 
had lived in sequestration from the world, and for the last five or six years 

* The amendment, however, was negatived by a majority of 123. 

t How aptly the couplet describes the extraordinary quality by which Gladstone, even 
more than Peel, was able to effect legal revolutions in the most conservative country 
in the world I “A great projector” is evidently a reporter's blunder for ‘‘the Lord Pro- 
tector.” And “Peels no disorder when” should read, “Finds no distemper while.” 
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had not heard of the events which have passed within that period, had 
chanced to have entered this House, he would, I think, have been tempted 
to exclaim — appalled by the right honourable baronet’s magnificent per- 
oration ; ‘ Good God I what has happened ? Is England brought to the 
verge of ruin? Has one greater than Napoleon~of whom Napoleon was 
but the precursor — appeared ? Is the world in arms against England ? Have 
her fleets been sunk in the ocean, and, with Wellington at their head, have 
those legions that were once deemed invincible at last given way ? ’ ” 

To return to the tariff : Sir Robert Peel annoimced that the imposition 
of the income tax would enable him to convert the deficiency 
Tne Tailir. into a surplus of more than a million. And this surplus he 
proposed to apply in the remission of those taxes which 
were most unfavourable to trade. The revision of the tariff was carried 
out in accordance with six general rules : — 

1. The removal of prohibitions and of virtually prohibitory duties. 

2. ‘The reduction of duties on raw materials to a 5 per cent, maximum. 

3. The reduction of duties on semi-manufactured articles to a 10 or 12^ 
per cent, maximum. 

4. The reduction of duties on fully manufactured articles to a 20 per cent, 
maximum. 

5. The introduction of sijecial and additional remissions of duties to 
favour Colonial products. 

6. The abolition of export duties on manufactures. 

The loss of revenue which would result was calculated as follows 

1. Reduction of timber duties £600,000 

2. „ coffee £170,000 

8. A vast number of smaller deductions £270,000 

4. The abolition of the ^ per cent, export duty ... £100,000 

Total ^l, 140,000 

But the relief to the consumer was very much greater than the loss to 
revenue. “‘We believe,” wrote Mr. Gladstone at the end of the year, “ that 
it might "without over-statement be taken at two millions of money.”* In 
lowering the duties upon all important articles, some counterpoise was to be 
found in the increase of consumption, “In reductions upon manufactured 
goods, we may often look for an •increased revenue from the very same 
nominal diminution of duty wdiich opens new competition in the article, 
and thereby cheapens it to the consumer. In the removal of absolute 
prohibitions, and by bringing down prohibitory duties to an amount 
which will render a trade in them ix)ssible, new revenues are created 
which before were unheard of.” 

Perhaps the most severe criticism that can be x)assed on the first great 
tariff reform is this : that the principle followed in dealing with hundreds 
of contemptible items which produced practically no revenue was diminution 
instead of abolition. “As far as raw materials are concerned,” said Mr, 
Gladstone in the article just referred to, “most of the late reductions, such 
as those on turpentine, tar, indigo, cork, wood, and many other articles, have 
been so sweeping that the revenue upon them is virtually surrendered.” 
Exactly; but why continue that vexatious ceremonial with the Customs 

* Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Eeview^ January, 1843, p« 255. 
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ofBlcials wliich makes no inconsiderable addition to the price of goods ? Th© 
question was answered in magnificent fashion three years later. It will 
be seen that the greatest sacrifice in revenue was entailed by the remissicm 
of the timber tax ; and Sir Robert Peel was severely criticised for hib im- 
prudence. Mr. Gladstone’s defence of his chief is vigorous and convincing. 

Let any man,” said he, “ read the dicta of Mr. Deacon Hume ; let any man 
read the chapter of Sir H. Parnell* on the taxation of raw materials; 
let any man remember that timber is the one raw material of univei*sal 
necessity which we do not possess in abundance ; that we luive clay, lime, 
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coal, iron, copper, tin, lead, but that we want timber ; that on this article, 
this requisite for houses, for farms, for ships, for factories, in a word for 
all the purposes of industry and construction, we had imposed a tax of 
more than one hundred per cent, upon the value w^hich it bore in bond ; 
and that the politicians who piide themselves on their familiarity with 
economical laws accused the Minister of lavish waste of the public means 
when he repealed about half the obnoxious taxi Suppose w^e had been 
a coal-importing country ; suppose we had wanted iron suitable for ordinary 
purposes, and any man had proposed to-day on the importation of them 

* Peel acknowledged that his new fiscal policy was inspired by Parnell’s book “On 
Financial Reform.” It is worth remembering that before his tragic death (June 8th, 1842) 
Parnell had twice supported Villiers’s annual motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
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a tax of one-foiiiiih, aye, or of one-tenth of that amount, no Minister, what- 
ever his talents, whatever his majority, could have had the smallest hope of 
success in carrying such a tax.” . 

But Mr. Gladstone had not yet done with the objectors, and one 
passage of his speech gives us a peep behind tlie old commercial barriers 
which had been erected by the commercial and legislative genius of the 
landed gentry. “The old system of the timber duties,” he declared, “had 
in it everything that could , render it noxious and improvident in its 
bearings upon natural wealth. It involved : 1. An enormous burden 
upon a raw material of the very first necessity. 2. A differential duty 
upon Colonial as compared with British timber. 3. A further and high 
differential diity upon foreign wood as compared with both. 4. An 
arbitrary distribution of the tax in detail, so complex that it became 
the work of years accurately to comprehend all the mysterious bearings 
and workings of the scale, and laid in a manner so unequally affecting 
dift*erent dimensions of wood, that the i)roducer 3 wei*e forced to cut down 
their trees, not according to the manner in which Providence has ordained 
that they should grow, but according to the very different manner in which 
they could most alleviate the crushing Sveiglit of our duties, and that 
the law was actually, as regarded many descrii^tions of wood, for us a 
prohibitory law. 5. It involved the gross and, to our artisans, the very 
cruel absurdity, that while we exacted a duty of 100 per . cent- 
upon the raw material of their industry, we admitted any fully- manu- 
factured article made of that same raw niateiial from abroad at the 
charge of only 20 per cent, upon its value I ” 

The generally accepted view that Mr. Gladstone had never studied 
the theory of Political Economy certainly needs modification, in view 
of an argument which the Vice-President of the Board 
PoUtlcal of Trade introduced into his speech of March 9th in this 
' Economy (1842). year (1842), on the second reading of the Corn Laws Im- 
portation Bill : “Is it possible,” he asks, in the course 
of an attempt to combat the argument that tlie Corn Laws diminished 
the demand foi* labour, “ any man can doubt that a rcj^eal of the 
Corn Laws would at once displace a vast mass of agricultural 
labour ? This has been to a great exteiit treated as a landlord’s 
question, but I will contend that for the present generation, at least, 
it is more of a labourers (piestion. What is the rent which is said 
to be augmented by these laws ? Noav the most api)roved authorities 
in Political Economy have defined rent as the surplus i)roduce the 
land yields after the cost of cultivation and the maintenance of the 
cultivator. This being so, and considering the many classes of land 
in cultivation, it is further taught by these writers that the lowest 
class yields no rent, or, at least, that the returns are exceedingly 
small, and may be put out of account. If you raise the price of 
agricultural produce in any country you will bring a much wider 
extent of land into cultivation, and therefore the poorer soils would 
be tilled, and if the poorer soils in our country be cultivated through 
the rise of the price of agricultural produce, it follows that if you 
diminish prices, so as to limit production, the effect must be to 
throw the poorer soils out of cultivation. This might diminish rents, 
but in the present extent of cultivation it is clear that if you reduce. 
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rents, it must be by throwing certain lands out of cultivation, and 
you must therefore at the same time throw out of employment a great 
body of labourers.” Bimetallists used to complain that Mr. Gladstone did 
not read their prophets in liis old age : landlords could not object? that 
he did not read Ricardo in his youth. 

It would be impossible to give in a short space any adequate, notion 
of all the topics which Mr. Gladstone found occasion to discuss in this 
busy session. In a single week of April (1842) he made five speeches 
on the Colonial Customs duties. But from these expansive though com- 
mercial topics Mr. Gladstone’s energy was to be diverted in May and 
June into smaller channels. On the 10th of May Sir Robert Peel 
explained the principles upon which he intended to proceed in tho 
reform of the tariff. Labouchere followed feebly, endeavouring to twit 
the Government with a desertion to the very principles for which 
they had turned the Whig Government out of office. Disraeli made an 
elaborate speech in whicli he showed that Free Trade was the tra- 
ditional policy of the Tory party. The doctiines of Free Trade -were 
not a modern invention; “it was Mr. Pitt who first promulgated 
them in 1787.” It is true that Disraeli thought that Free Trade was 
equivalent to “a system of complete reciprocity ; ” but that is only a 
small instance of Oriental carelessness. The point of interest is his com- 
plete apiiroval of Free Trade, which he regards (May 10th, 1842) as 
not only a good thing, but a Tory thing. Mr. Gladstone ignored the 
speech, but took a similar line in his reply to Hume and Labouchere* 
Ho suggested, however, that it would be advisable to get to business,, 
and he soon had plenty on his hands. On May 13th lie was classifying: 
braziletto wood, ebony, wrought copper, and pitch, in a peculiar category 
of the differential duties in favour of our Colonies. His defence of the- 
difTcrential system is ingenious, but need not detain us. Nor need 
we go into the details of the tariff*. Cassava powder, bacon, onions, 
butter, cement, corks, and straw hats—ou all of tliese and many other 
details Mr. Gladstone disserted. But one discussion, that upon fish, 
deserves to be iioti(;ed. Hitherto the iiristocracy of this country, which 
had heajied up thousands of paltry duties upon almost every article of 
consumption, including fish, had specially exemiited lobsters and turbot f 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone proposed uniformity 
in the fish tariff*. They would have put a small duty on Taxing lobsters 
both lobsters and turbot. A storm of indignation greeted Turbot, 

this proposal. The gentry were as virtuously angry over 
a prospective increase in the price of lobsters as they would have been 
over a prospective decrease in the price of bread. An alderman, a major, 
and a captain rose in quick succession. Sir Robert Peel tried to stem 
the municipal and military tide. “Our object,” he said, “in proposing 
this duty is that if you look at the prohibition in fish, it will be found 
not to extend to those which are articles of luxury. It is urged against 
the law with respect to fish, that turbots and lobsters are excepted. 
We think it right not to except fish which is consumed by the upper 
classes. The duty is now laid oh turbot for the first time, which 
surely it ought to be.” Mr. Gladstone supported him. But a viscount 
added his weight to that of the alderman. Peel was cowed. The duty 
on lobsters was abandoned. Turbot remained. As to this, Alderman 
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Humpliery ‘‘complained of the alteration in the tariff since its original 
proposal, whereby various descriptions of fish were required to be 
brought into our points in other than fishing vessels; and especially 
in regard to turbot, which he said would be spoiled in the transporta- 
tion from one vessel to another.” Mr. Gladstone said that he could 
quiet the mind of the worthy alderman on the subject of turbot, about 
which he felt so natural an anxiety. It was not intended to make any 
change as to the mode of importation of turbot ; and the object of 
the honourable member would be at once answered by placing turbot 
immediately after lobsters in the tariff,* 

And so, after a few more acrimonious remarks from these Free Trade 
epicures, and another deprecatory speech from the Prime Minister, a 
debate ended whose subject h^d not been equalled in imi)ortaiice since 
the great Council in the reign of Domitian. 

On May 23rd Mr. Gladstone made a remarkable speech on the imj^or- 
tation of live cattle, in which he gently ridiculed the timidity and 
extravagance of those gentlemen “ who were the orna- 
Importation of inents of what he might call the science of agriculture,” 
Cattlo (1842). who, unfortunately for that science, “did not always 

cherish a sense of the benefits derived from the skill and 
-enterprise applied to it, but were rather inclined to rely overmuch on 
the so-termed Protection of legislative enactments.” One wild calcula- 
tion upset another. There was one that the price of meat would 
immediately be leduced by twopence or threepen(;e per pound. But ho 
had also seen a statement in one of the newspapers in which it was 
“ mathematically proved ” that a hundred sows in three or five years wouhl 
give birth to 232,(XX),(X)0 pigs. We shall see that an effective quotation 
from this speech was made in the following year by Viscount Howick. 
Loud were the groans and great the apprehensions of the landlords 
and butchers. Shortly after the tariff’ came into force a 
Effects or tbe fall in the price of stock did take place ; and many 
New Tsxlff. English and all Irish newspapers adopted such headings 
as, “The Effects of the New Tariff.” Thus the Times, 
in its Smithfield Market report for December 5th, 1842 

“The oftects of the new tariff are beginning to show themselves. Until to-day the 
foreign cattle imported into England have been entirely confined to the Continent ; 
but now it will be found that the most distant shores have contributed to the market. 
. , . The official account, on which the duty has been paid for the week ending the 
3rd inst., gives the following result .-—Three cows from Rotterdam ; one ditto from 
Quebec ; one ditto from Montreal ; one ditto from 8t. John’s, New Brunswick ; one bull 
from Calcutta, making a total of seven head. The number at market to-day was about 
five, all of which were of very bad quality, and commanded little or no attention.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s comment is bappy enough: “We are anxious to 
know who were the speculators of vast and compreliensive mind in 
Quebec, Montreal, and Calcutta, who determined to take the supply 
of this country with butchers’ meat into their own hands, and shipfied 
accuixiingly-— one head apiece. We venture humbly to conjecture that 
each of those animals was a surplus remaining from the stores of the 
importing vessel, and was sold, naturally enough, not so mueh to relieve 

• For this debate, see Hansard, May 24th, 1842, 
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the wants of this country, as to save the cost of feeding while the ship 
was in port.” On December 12th, at the great Christmas market-day, 4,54Q 
head of cattle appeared at Smithfleld, but “ not a single fresh head 
of stock was on offer from abroad ; there being only a very fough 
Hamburg beast—reeeived vid Hull.” And yet the new tariff was 
causing a depression in the price of stock. “Really,” exclaims Mr. 
Gladstone^ relaxing rather than abandoning his commercial gravity, “to 
assign to this minute and scarcely sensible addition from abroad the 
deadness of the market, reminds us of the injustice of the alderman who 
forgot the dainty turtle and punch, with the long train that follow them, 



SMITHFIELD CATTLE MARKET IN THE ’THIRTIES. 
{From the Drawing by T, II. Shepherd.) 


and ascribed his gout to an unhappy mutton chop which he had been 
incautious enough to eat.” * 

But there is a certain political humour for the modems in the 
contemplation of the anxiety of a Minister in 1842-B to prove that his 
measures had not reduced the price of food. He was responsible to 
an aristocracy which kept cattle and a shopocracy which sold meat. 

We return to the summer of 1842. On June 22nd Cobden UTote to his 
brother Frederick : “ Peel is a Free-Trader, and so are Ripon and Glad- 
stone. The last was put in by the Puseyites, who thought they had 
insinuated the wedge, but they now complain that he has been quite 
absorbed by Peel, which is the fact. Gladstone makes a veiy clever 

Foreign and Colonial QvuFrterlyt January, 1843, pp. 268, 260. 
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ixide-de-camp to Peel, but ia nothing without him.”* Everything that 
Oobden wrote is worth attention; but his want of sympathy with the 
Ministers, as well as with the official Opposition, prevented 
Coidenon him from analysing their characters, their motives, their 
GUd&tone. principles, and their relations to one another with his 
customary shrewdness. He was too anxious “ to get away 
to Manchester” to understand Parliamentary conditions. 

The session of 1842 ended as it had begun. From first to last Mr, 
Gladstone was occupied in answering small questions relating to the 
details of the tariff or in parrying the blows which the Whigs and the 
Free Traders were constantly aiming at the Government. He spoke more 
than one hundred times in the House on this his first tariff, -which ho 
afterwards said gave him more trouble than all the later ones put 
together. 

Mention has already been made of Mr. Gladstone’s friendship with 
Wordsworth, In the summer of 1842 the Minister -was able to assist the 
poet in obtaining a well-deserved pension. “As I have 
Wordsworth’s already reached my seventy-third year,” wrote the poet 
Psasion. from Rydal, “there is not much time to lose, if I am 
thouglit worthy of being benefited.” He left it to Mr. 
Gladstone’s judgment how to x^rocecd, “being fully assured that nothing 
will be done by you without the most delicate, well-weighed consideration 
of loersoii and circumstances.” But Peel pi'ocrastinated ; an apparent 
promise wiis not fidfilled, and on October 13th A\^ordsworth again wrote : 
“ If 1 should not succeed in obtaining what you have so kindly endeavoured 
to assist in procuring for me, 1 must be content ; and should the pension 
come it would be wel(H)me, both as a mark of public api)robation, and 
preventing for the future the necessity of my looking iiiore nearly to my 
expenditure than I have been actnistomed to do. At all events, I shall 
over retain a "grateful and most xdeasing remembrance of your exertions 
to sem e me u])ou this occasion.” Two days earlier, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone had written “ memoi’anda on Mr, Wordsworth’s circumstances,” 
and a CiAul List pension of £800 a year was granted on the 15th October. 
Professor Knight t gives the credit for the grant entirely to Mr. Gladstone’s 
efforts ; as, indeed, did the poet himself, in a letter dated October 17th 
“I will not run the risk of offending you by a renewal of thanks for 
your good offices in bringing this about, but wdll content myself with 
breathing sincere and fervent good wishes for your welfare.” A memorable 
and refreshing interlude in the hard and absorbing functions of a Finance 
Minister under Peel I / 

In the folloMdng month Mr. Gladstone began to put into shape the 
article, published anonymously in January, 1843, and already noticed on an 
earlier page, which exhibits more clearly than any of hi g 
A Free-Trade speeches in Parliament the extraordinary progress of his 
Manifesto, IMS. ^lind in the year which had followed his admission to the 
Ministry of Peel. Peel is said to have vowed in 1842 that 
he would never make another speech against Free Trade. It is not too 
much to say that after a year’s work at the Board of Trade Mr. Gladstone 
could not harbour another Protectionist thought. The article, entitled 


Morley’s Life of Cobden, p. 242, f Knight’s Wordsworth, vol. ill., pp. 426-430. See p. 288. 
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•‘The Course of Commercial Policy at Home and Abroad,” made so great 
a stir at the time, and has since been so completely ignored, tliat it may 
fairly claim Special attention. After bestowing much eulogy on Macgregor 
for the research work which he had undertaken in relation to fdreign 
tariifs, Mr. Gladstone begins his argument by explaining how, after tiie 
war, we found ourselves “immediately and, as it were, organically 
dependent on our foreign trade ; it was no longer an accident or an 
appendage, but it was a main artery of the system through which in 
great part buoyancy or depression affected our industrial life. A very 
high standard of material enjoyment [sic] had been established among the 
people : from which it is in the extreme difficult and painful to recede.” 

Hence it had become no matter of doctrinal optimism but one of plain 
utility, or rather iron necessity, “that we should more frankly enter 
into general competition in the markets of the worhl, and should 
consequently use every effort to cheapen production by relieving tho 
materials of our indiistry, in their order of importaiu;e, from fiscal 
exactions, and by mitigating, with a just measure of I'egard to existing 
interests and to the virtual pledges whicli grow out of established 
laws, all partial burdens upon trade, by which the community as a 
whole is laid under conti*ibution to support the particular x^u**suits of 
certain of the classes coinprised within it. If we are to flourish and 
if we are to live, we must learn, one way or other, to compete 
with cheaper labour, with lighter taxes, with more fertile soils, with 
richer mines than our own ; and if this is to be done, both the working 
hand and the material upon which it is to work must, as soon 
as practicable, be set free. Hence the reduction of duties on raw 
materials ; and how unworthy would Sir Roliert Peel have shown 
himself to have been the colleague of Mr. Huskisson in 1825, if in 1842 
ho had failed to discern tho rc^al exigencies of the country in its trading 
interests I Hence the reductions and the removals of prohibitions, 
affecting great articles of consumption, which, as w'e have stated, 
approximate more or less to the character of raw materials. Hence, 
also, the i)rinciplo is established that foreign manufactures must be 
moderately taxed. First, because all our greater manufactures must 
be articles of export— on which, generally speaking, high duties at 
homo would be unavailing. Secondly, because, as duties are reduced 
progressively in materials and in natural objects of consumption, high 
duties on manufactured articles, if effective, would be contrary to 
justice as between one class and another, and would be premiums on 
sloth, waste, and bad woikmaiiship.” * 

Whatever may be said in some quarters of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy in later years, there can be no two opinions as to his insight 
at this time into the financial policy of Continental 
countries. Mr. Gladstone notices in the course of his argu- Commercial 
ment the rumoured combination of foreign countries Policy 
against England, that “union of all the industrial forces of other Nattona, 
of Western Europe against the. growing productive i^ower 
of this redoubtable rival,*’ which was suggested by the Journal des D^hats 
for November 9th, 1842; and connects with it “those anti-commercial 
ideas which have lately been propagated in Germany by Dr. Liszt, which 
* Foreign and Colonial Quarterly, January, 1843, pp. 207, 268, 
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appear to have a very strong hold over an active party in America, and 
which constitute a sort of gospel to the manufacturers of France,^ with 
the signal exception of the silk trade of that country/’ But, admitting 
the possibility, he would not admit the probability, of the danger. 
Even assuming such a combination to be practicable, the policy 
would be disastrous to all parties, and “of them all England is 
best provided with the moans of bearing it.” There was another 
and more ridiculous fear of an armed coalition against England. 
He acutely analysed the grounds for “so preposterous a conception”— 
the raising of the French and German tariffs on English linen yarns, 
and “a disreputable and humiliating proposal” to which Belgium had 
been forced to consent. Moreover, “ Russia, according to her wont 
in such matters, and Spain have published within the last fifteen 
months new tariffs, of which it is difficult to say whether they are still 
worse than or only as execrably bad as those which they succeeded ; but 
in the close rivalry between the old and the new, the latter seem, upon 
the whole, entitled to the palm of prohibitive ligour.” 

But, looking around, Mr. Gladstone saw signs of hoi)e— protests of 
Parisian manufacturers, of American importers, improvements in the 
tariffs of Holland, Sardinia, and Austria. “Nay, even from the great 
white bear of Russia there have been semi-inarticulate growls, believed to 
be meant to express great uneasiness under the present system, and to 
announce the probability of change.” It was urged that England should 
enter “the unseemly warfaje of commercial rt^taliations.” * But why? 
What would be the consequeiK^cs of following the example of France? 
“Wo must buy dear instt^ail of cliea}) because she chooses to do it. 
We must Avaste our national wealth l)ecause she chooses to Avaste hers.” 
The principles of such a policy Avould bo exactly the same as those of 
war, “and Ave are not aware of any moral or social benefit to 
counterbalance the economical disadvantage thus incurred.” Nay, 
commercial retaliation may (mgender even more acrimony than war; 
“ on the same principles as those Avhieh have led Machiavelli 
to teach that a man’s life may be taken Avith more safety to the 
criminal agent than his estate.” England, then, must not be tempted to 
follow France into the snares of Protection. As for the bad language of 
French journals, “it is received by us, according to our different tempera- 
ments and characters, Avith silence, Avith Avonder, with amusement, with 
sorrow, with contempt. We trust the predominant feeling is one of 
regret that a nation, having so many noble gifts, and Avith which our 
amity ought to be as close as our neighbouihood, should be so strangely 
travestied in the momentary organs of her popular sentiment.” 

Mr. Gladstone had the courage utterly to deny the ancient and modern 
fallacy that loAv-paid labour means prosperous employers. 
LoW’Paid Labour. The passage deserves attention as perhaps the first 
Ministerial feeler which Avas put out to ascertain the 
strength of Tory prejudices upon the great question of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws : — 

“There are other facts, to some of which we will cursorily advert in the hope that 

♦It was about this time that Disraeli, disappointed by Peel’s want of apprecia^tion, 
began to urge the doctrines of reciprocity or retaliation in the House of Commons. 
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our readers may follow out the trains of thought which they suggest, and which all 
tend to encourage the hope that our agriculture has a strength of which no hostile 
Parliament can deprive it. If we ask the British farmer wjiy it is that, he requires 
Protection, he will probably reply, on account of the high rate of wages which, besides his 
rates, he has to pay. But if this -were so, it would )>e at least a probable consequence 
that ho would thrive most in the country where the mte of wages is lowest, and least 
where it is highest. So far, however, is this from being true, that we apprehend the 
proposition would be less wide of the mark, if it were inverted.”* 

It would be difficult to overestimate either the merit or the significance 
of this remarkable “Free Trade manifesto.” For fifty years all but for- 
gotten, it deserves special notice as one of the best in matter, form, and 
style of all Mr. Gladstone’s essays, and as the decisive proof that in his 
mental march he was then crossing the Rubicon which separates the 
domain of monopoly and privilege from the province of economic 
liberalism. The article, which extends to more than fifty pages, is 
more as well as less than the review which it professes to be of the 
new commercial tariffs just set up in Great Britain, America, Germany, 
and other Continental states. It is also an important party pamphlet 
designed to reason the agricultural and other Protected interests out of 
their timidity, slothfuliiess, and ignorance ; a brilliant though unsuccessful 
attempt to illuminate the Tory party, t Lastly, it is probably the finest 
piece of economic argument ever composed by a busy Minister— a work 
upon the strength of which some professors might havcj sle])t and lectured 
in peace and reputation for half a century. As an illustration, let us 
detach from the thread of the argument one short passage in which Mr. 
Gladstone contemplates England isolated and at war;— 

“ England stands to the rest of tho world rather in the condition of a producing 
than of a consuming country. . . . As a general rule she receives what is uiiAvrought 
and she gives what is wrought; or sJie receives what is little wrought 

Economic Iso- and gives what is much wrought. ♦ Of two countries, the one thus 
latlon. situated and th(», other iii the inverse position, we believe the latter 

to bo more at the mercy of the former than the former of the 
latter; while we freely admit that either can confer upon the other Immense benefit 
or can inflict on it enormous injury. Tlic country which by capital and skill has 
become the greatest workshop of the world has already passed through the stages of 
material advancement in wliieli the nations that are her great custoniers still remain, 
and has made good her ground beyond them. Her enormous capital may waste for 
generations before it sinks to the level of equality with that of other countries. If all 
regular exchange uf productions were to cease, she has the lioards of accumulated labour 
upon which to subsist ; and she would then be in the condition of the richest among the 
inhabitants of a beleaguered city pressed with famine as to her command of necessaries 
and comforts by the power of money. From that cessation she indeed, with the rest, 

* Mr. Gladstone supports his paradox by the “striking circumstance” that “the 
cheap labour of Ireland is much more sensitive to foreign competition than the dear 
labour of England.” 

t Mr. Gladstone, it is true, disclaims any intention to deal “with the unfruitful 
struggles of party.” But he contrives to say a little even In refusing to say anything 
“We shall not question in this place either the sincerity or the wisdom of the late 
Administration in the proposals of May, 1841. [He forgets, however, and thirty-five pages 
later pillories them for their timber scheme.] Still less shall we stop to notice the silly 
charge against Sir Robert Peel, that he has surreptitiously appropriated the principles 
and the measures of his opponents,” etc. 
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would suffer dreadfully. If we take It into the account that our wants increase In this 
world with our wealth, and our sensibilities to privation perhaps more rapidly than 
either, it may be that our Jiighly stimulated and pampered appetite would be worse 
calculated to endure the processes of commercial retrogression than might be th# case 
in other countries, if there be such as are poorer indeed in their possessions but richer 
in their contentment. Subjectively, therefore, the infliction upon England, or, at least, 
its first shock and pressure, might be equal to or even greater than that to be experienced 
elsewhere; but as to the absolute loss of wealth from the stoppage of the beneficial 
exchange of productions, it is clear that she who holds most has most to spend. If the 
fiorid and full-blooded constitution cannot bear depletion, much less can the spore and 
meagre one.” 

Ill conclusion Mr. Gladstone urges that it is the- duty of England to 
look for social and economic improvement uot to Protective law^s, but 
rather to “ the moral and spiritual life of her own children in these 
her own borders ” 

“ Her material greatness has grown out of her social and religious soundness, and out of 
the power and integrity of individual character : let us hope that it will not react, that it is 
not reacting, by corroding contaminaiions upon the stock from which it has sprung.. It is well 
to talk of our geographical position ; but this does not alone make a nation great in industrial 
pursuits. There is our mineral wealth ; not so much, probably, greater than that of other 
lands, as earlier extracted and employed ; and whence proceeded that earlier extraction and 
application ? There is our capital, the fruit of our accumulated industry ; why does this 
exceed the capital of other nat^ions, but because there was more industry, and therefore more 
accumulation? There arc our inventions; they did not fall upon us from the clouds like 
the aiicilia of Rome ; they are the index and the fruit of powerful and indefatigable thought 
applied to their subject matter. It is in the creature Man, such as God has made him iif 
this island, that the moving cause of the commercial pre-cniinonce of the country is to be 
found ; and his title to that pre-eminence is secure if he can in himself but be preserved, 
or even rescued, from degeneracy.” 

In the Queen’s Speech wliich opened the ParlJameiitary session for 1843, 
her Majesty regretted “ the diminished receipts from some 
of the ordinary sources of revenue,” and feared “ that it DistresB In tta 
must be in part attributed to the reduced consumption Coaatry, 1843. 
of many articles, caused by that depression of the manu- 
facturing industry of tlio (joimtry which has so long prevailed, and 
which her Majesty has so long and deeply lamented.” 

On February 13th Viscount Howick asked for these paragraphs to 
be read aloud by the clerk at the table, and then rose to move that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to take 
them into consideration. The speech was an able one. Howick first proved 
that the distress prevailed in agricultural as well as in manufacturing 
districts, in the coast as well as the inland towns. Shoals of beggars every- 
where infested the roads; not traditional mendicants, but whole families 
or groups of families, half-nt^ked, at the point of starvation, begging their 
way hopelessly and helplessly from place to place. Howick then sought 
for the true cause. It was not over-taxation — in that respect England was 
better off than other covmtries— nor over-production, over-speculation, or 
the too sudden introduction of machinery. These, on Sir Robert Peel’s show- 
ing, could only produce local and temporary distress. Nor the new Poor 
Law— for the distress was as severe in Scotland, where the Poor Laws had 
not been altered ; nor, finally, the medium o^ exchange— the favourite resort 
of quack statesmen on occasions when it is necessary to dupe that pudding- 
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headed class which is always ready to believe that a Government by 
tampering with money can produce wealth. No, the true cause lay not 
^ here, but in the barriers and restrictions on trade, “and 

Restrictionf on especially upon that article which ff)rms the staple food 
Trade tbe Cause, of the people.” Relax these restrictions, in would rush 
a flood of imported goods, and “such an increase would 
at once set in motion to the same extent the industry of the country.” 

At this point expressions of dissent came from the Ministerial benches. 
But Ho wick met the objectors by a quotation from the speech delivered 
by Mr. Gladstone the year before in the debate on the Foreign Cattle 
Bill, in which he had shown “with great ability and with triumphant 
superiority of argument, against his own friends— if indeed they are still 
.his friends who sit behind him” — the futility of the objections to the 
measure. Mr. Gladstone had argued (on May 23rd, 1842) that the pro- 
posed change would only create a moderate increase in the importation 
of cattle ; but it did not follow from this that they were to consider the 
benefit of the change as measured by the reduction of price. The passage 
cited by Lord Howick ran as follows: — 

“Suppose that 50,000 head of cattle were to be annually imported, such importation 
would produce but a small effect upon the prices of meat, but it would create an 
imiK)rt trade to the amount of half a million of money— a trade wliieh in its nature 
would tend by a smooth, and under ordi}inry circumstances a certain, though a 
gradual, course of operation to produce an export trade in return of an equal amount; 
which would contribute — he did not say in a moment, but in the course of years — to an 
increased demand for employment and labour.” 

The reason ill g is certainly remarkable if only as shoAvmg what a 
deep insight Mr. Gladstone had acfiuired, after only nine months’ work in 
his new Dei^artment, into the principles of foreign trade. The cautious 
ifiirascology, the limitations and conditions in Avhich ho xvraps his 
leading princijfie, ivould not have been agreeable either to the declamatory 
rhetoric of Villiers or to tlie vigorous (expositions and incisive rea- 
sonings of Cobden. The style has been rivalled, but not surpassed, 
by the modern school of economic Avriters, Avhich opines in the text and 
gracefully withdraAVS in a footnote. 

Viscount Howick, having completed his quotation, appealed to Mr. 
Gladstone to say whether, if his argument held good with respect to foreign 
cattle it must not eciually hold good Avith respect to 
Appeal to foreign coffee, to foreign sugar, and to foreign corn. If the 
ladstone. importation of cattle to the value of half a million would 
create a corresponding export trade, would not five or 
ten times ^ that amount of importation of other articles create a corre-. 
spending increase in the employment of industry and capital at home? 

The argument is theoretically unanswerable ; but Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in reply is a masterpiece. He has no difficulty in showing the differences 
which existed in the ranks of the Opijositioii on the subject 
The Response. of Corn Law Repeal ; hoAv Villiers and Cobden voted for a 
fixed duty, but could not persuade the Whigs to folloAV 
them into the lobby in favour of total repeal. It was equally easy to 
discredit a foolish attack Avhich HoAvick had made upon the income-tax. 
Mr. Gladstone did not deny the existence of distress, or seek to minimise 
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either its severity or its prevalence. But a vague motion for a committee 
upon distress was futile and ridiculous. It might have been imagined 
that Mr. Gladstone wqpld have evaded the subject of his own speeth 
and the triumphant rhetorical question, “Why do you not apply the 
same principle to corn which you apply to other commodities?” On 
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the contrary, he had the skill and courage to find an answer, the only 
practical and reasonable answer, the only answer which was possible for 
an honest statesman and an acute economist whom circumstances had 
placed by the side of Peel as a Minister of Free Trade and a creature 
of the Protectionist interests : — 

“The answer ... is the simple fact that the corn trade in this country has 
been dealt with, not merely for a series of years, but for a series of centuries, 
la a different manner from the trade in any other article. Hon. gentlemen may 
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quarrel with my allegation, and I admit that I do not think that the mere cir- 
cumstanco^ of existence of a law or a practice for a length of time is a sufficient reason 
for its being perpetuated; but if objections be made, and even if their validity were 
acknowledged, even that would not in my mind jusfify immediate and violent 
changes. . . . The noble lord was pleased to quote a passage from a speech of 
mine last year in which I made a reference to the possible Importation of 50,000 head of 
cattle. I am willing to make every concession to the noble lord, and to allow to him 
without grudging all the advantage that he may be able to extract from tliat observation 
of mine. On the occasion adverted to by the noble lord, I ventured to say— and I do 
not know whether the words quoted by the noble lord were altogether accurate,* but I 
have no desire to apply to them any material qualification ; but I believe I said— that the 
incrcase of our imports by the admission of foreign cattle would produce, either by direct 
or indirect means, and not at once but in the course of time, a corresponding extension 
of our exports. I do not shrink from the avowal of this proposition; but still I think 
that, according to the particular circumstances of each case, the adoption of the principle 
must be watched and guarded, and carefully adjusted by a careful consideration of those 
circumstances. . . . The noble lord quoted the opinion of Mr. Burke, with respect to 
the abstract question of Protection ; and I recollect that that eminent statesman, in 
another speech, gave quite as strong an opinion to the effect that every statesman must 
endeavour to combine his regard to general principles wdtli a careful estimate of the 
actual circumstances by which they are limited in their application. Mr. Burke said that 
the statesman who refused to take circumstances into his view and consideration is not 
merely in error, he is mad— stark mad— metaphysically mad.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to analyse with great skill the probable 
results of a repeal of the Corn LaAvs ; and expressed his opinion that 
of the three classes eonnecited with tiio laud tlie oAAUior would be least 
affected by the change. His i*cut would not fall on account of the com- 
I petition. But Mr. Gladstone appartqitly did not see that this theory cut 
at the very root of his chief argument against change — the displacement 
of the agricultural labourers. If farmers continued to compete for farms 
under Free Trade they would continue to compete for labour to till the 
farms : — 

“I know that there are arguments in the storehouses of Political Economy about tho 
distribution of the precious metals, and a course of circumstances tending to neutralise 
this derangement of the terms of exchange — remote causes, us I have said before, which 
would take time such as I am not able to define to come into operation ; but surely it 
would be a violation of a most sacred duty to watch over tho interests of our country men> 
if we were for such inducements as these— if upon speculations so vague and indeterminate, 
we were to consent to sacrifice a certain source of employment for the population which, 
even if on abstract principles of economy not the most thrifty, yet iff an employment 
wliich maintains millions of the population, and an employment which cannot be replaced 
by any sufficient substitute, if a sudden change of the description proposed were to be 
made.” 

An extraordinary speech, indeed; marked throughout by honesty. 
Bincerity, and a subtlety which, if not always equal to the complexities 
of the subject matter, is certainly, considering all the circumstances, 
nothing less than marvellous, Tho speech made a great impression, and 
its reference to tli6 “ temporary ” nature of the Corn Laws was brought 
up time after time by the Whig speakers. One member said that the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade “had brought forward opinions 

* Howick's quotation (Hansard, Feb. 13th, 1843) is slightly different from the Words 
given to Mr. Gladstone by Hansard for May 23rd, 1842. But Howick’s quotation is preferable 
from Mr. Gladstone’s point of view as being somewhat ampler and more guarded. I have 
therefore used it in the text. 
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and facts which Would do more for Free Trade than any other speech he 
had heard ” ; another, P. M, Stewart, rather cleverly upset out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own mouth one of his lesser arguments against the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, viz. the hostility of Continental tariffs 

“Whether the right hon. gentleman had seen an article which had appeared in the 
Foreign and Colonial Review on the commercial policy of this country he knew not; 
but It was in many respects so like the speech deliveied by the right hon, gentleman 
the other evening, that he could not help recommending him to peruse it. It contained 
a paragraph relating to hostile tariffs, which he would read to the House.’* * 

Since, added the Whig member, there was no apY)rehension in the 
mind of the writer when he wrote this, there ought, by the closest 
possible analogy, to be no fears in the mind of the right honourable 
gentleman. 

At the beginning of the Session of 1843, in an entry for January 10th, 
Greville notices in his Diary the subjects “which now nearly monopolise” 
public attention. Thes6 are~the condition of the people, moral and 
physical, the Education question and the Tractariaii controversy. But 
“ first and foremost there is the Corn Law and the League ; the Corn 
Law which Charles Villiers (I must do him the justice to sfiy) long ago 
predicted to me would supersede every other topic of interest, and so 
it undoubtedly has.” 

The strength of the Anti-Corn Law League was already undisputed. 
A great increase in its activity had taken place in the preceding autumn; 
and the landed interest Avas already thoroughly alarmed. 

All illustration may be drawn from the admissions of a The Anti-Cora ^ 
pamphleteer, who, after a sharp attack upon tlie “new Law League 
men” in English polities— tlieir characteristic marks are (1843). 
commercial descent, University education, and a blind 
belief in the visionary doctrines of Political Economy; their names are 
Peel and Gladstone— ijroceeds to give his oiiiaion of Free-Trade 
literature : — 

“We have read deliberately and carefully all the pamphlets of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, which tliey seal up in bedizened covers, tlie better meretriciously to captivate 
the farmers’ and tradesmen’s sons and daughters ; and we are not at all surprised ao 
the effect which they liavc produced in popular opinion and popular movement. They 
arc very clever productions got up with great skill; tliey are arranged in proper form, 
elfectively addressed to various interests, and they are guardedly considerate and tender 
towards existing opinions and prejudices. If Ave had a dozen men in the House of 
Commons, devoted to what Ave hold to be the true interests of tlie country, as active as 
the directors of the League movement, as determined to go straight onward to their 
object, Sir R. Peel would be forced to recant in the ensuing session all that he said 
concerning Pree Trade in the last session; or, on the other hand, lie would be compelled 
to place himself at the head of the movement party, and with Mr. Gladstone and such 
colleagues as he would get from that party, try to carry into execution the Free Trade 
policy with decision, promptitude, and completeness.” f 

* Hansard, February 16th, 1843. The passage quoted by Stewart is to bo found on p. 299. 

t “Reflections on the Designs and Possible Consequences of the Proceedings of the Anti- 
Corn Law League.” London, 1843, pp. 1-2. Peel’s position, indeed, was manifestly un- 
tenable. Corn Law repeal was not merely the logical concomitant of tariff reform; It 
was also the great measure upon which the Free Traders were expending all their 
energies. Considering the tact and cleverness of the managers of the League, this 
Protectionist writer was astonished, not at the effect produced, but “at seeing that effect 
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But the forc6 which was behind and Cobden, a force generated 

and developed in the great manufacturing districts of the Norths by men 
who knew their minds and knowing dared maintain, was not yet able to 
commitnd a majority even of the Whig party in the House of Commons. 
Cobden, however, now began to direct a continuous fire of logic against 
the Ministerial benches. In the famous and much misrepresented speech 
of February 17th, 1843, in which he fixed upon the unfortunate Sir R/obert 
Peel a personal responsibility for the Corn Law and the sugar duties, 
Cobden took the leading members of the Ministry one by one. The order 

is certainly striking and sug- 



gestive, especially wdien we re- 
member that Mr. Gladstone had 
not yet succeeded to Lord 
Ri))on or secured a ifiacc in the 
Cabinet ; — 


“Tlie colleagues of the right hon. 
baronet who have spoken on this oc- 
casion have intro- 


duced the Corn 
Laws into this de- 
bate, and have dis- 


Cobden and 
Gladstone. 


cussed that subject 
in connection with the present distress. 
But what says the right hon. member 
the Vice-President of the Board of 


Trade? Why, lie says there are not 
two opinions on the subject of Free 
Trade. What says the right hon. 
baronet (Sir R. Peel), at the head of 
the Government? Why, he says that 
on this point are we all agreed. And 
the right hon. baronet, the Secretary of 
the Home Department [Sir J. Graham], 
says that the principles of Free Trade 


are the principles of common sense.” 


CUAULE8 PELHAM YILLIBRS. 

Traders in the abstract; and probably 
defection at the critical moment was 


References to Goulburn, 
Stanley, and Knatchbull follow. 
They too are claimed as Free 
not without reason, for Stanley’s 
no doubt due to a violent exercise 


of paternal authority. 

It is indeed highly probable, if not certain, that a mild intellectual con- 
viction that Free Trade, if not immediately exjiedient, was not only 
theoretically correct, but also in the long run certain to come about, had 
stolen into the minds of the leaders of both political parties so early as 
the year 1836 ; if, at least, we may judge from the debates wdiich preceded 
the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act in that year. It took a decade 


limited in so great a degree to the manufacturers who resort to the Manchester, Leeds, 
and Huddersfield markets.” It is no doubt true, as he goes on to say, “that the 
influence centring in these three towns comprised four-fift/hs of the whole moral force of 
the League. London, as usual, was divided, impotent, and useless,” {Cf, Francis Place’s 
letters to Cobden, quoted m Mr. Graham Wallas's Life of Place.) 
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of national starvation and agitation to make the syllogism practical and 

the ‘conclusion complete. A rather interesting, though indirect, proof 

that Mr. Gladstone had* early taken the logical step from 

Free Trade in silk and cotton and wool and the other Mr. OladstoxiA 

raw materials of manufacture, to Free Trade in the staple ^ Trader. 

food of the silk and cotton and woollen operatives, 

may be found in a letter written by Stafford Northcote in 1847. To 

Mr. Gladstone, Northcote had paid from the first “habitual deference.” 

What he says may therefore be taken as an echo of his chief 

** A Free Trader I have always been since I could form any opinion of my own on the 
subject; and I advocated the repeal of the Corn Laws — that is to say, thc*^ principle of Free 
Trade in corn — before Sir Robert Peel announced his change of sentiment, and I should also 
add, before Lord John Russell had abandoned his fixed duty.” 

But the intensity, still more the simplicity, of Mr. Gladstone’s Free 
Tradeism may easily be exaggerated. It is difficult for a Minister to 
cherish that unswerving, unorthodox attachment for a simple principle 
and a simple measure embodying it which has characterised so many 
great agitators and reformers. “Even when the Corn Laws were about 
to be repealed, he did not, I think,” wrote Lord Parrer to the present 
author, “take the broad views of CobHen and the Free Traders. I 
remember meeting him at a small dinner at Northcote’s, and was 

much struck by the apparent frankness and freedom of his talk. But he 
did not insist on the expediency of giving peoi:)le cheap bread or of 
opening the foreign markets to our manufactures, so much as on the 
great evils in the form of sj)eculation and disastrous ups and downs of 
prices caused by the sliding scale.” 

That the Free Traders did not understand or trust Mr. Gladstone is 
hardly surprising. They could not easily believe that a Churchman, 
still less a High Churchman, least of all a State Church- 
man, could be a thorough Free Trader. Then they were His Asoetioism. 
puzzled by an asceticism which they chose to regard 
as hypocrisy. There were, indeed, deep down in his character old stumps 
of Presbyterianism which were never rooted out, but stuck, storm beaten 
and blossomless, to the very end, in strange contrast to the imported 
seedlings that grew and flourished around them. At this time, if his 
main work lay in the ministry of Free Trade, his strenuous leisure 
was devoted to the Church. An almost Jesuitical appearance lent itself 
to satire. So Cobden, in an argument against the sugar monopoly 
which occurs in one of his great League speeches in Covent Garden : — 

“I believe that the ambassador from the Brazils is here at present, and I think I 
can imagine an interview between him and the President of the Board of Trade,* He 
delivers his credentials ; he has .come to arrange a treaty of commerce. I think I see 
the President of the Board of Trade calling up a solemn, earnest, pious expression, and 
saying, ‘You are from the Brazils; we shall be happy to trade with you, but we cannot 
conscientiously receive slave-grown produce.’ His Excellency is a good man of business.; 
so he says, ‘Well, then, we will see if we can trade together in some other way. What 
have you to sell us?’ ‘Why,’ returns the President of the Board of Trade, ‘cotton goods; 
in these articles we are the largest exporters in the world 1 * ‘ Indeed I * exclaims his 

* Mr. Gladstone became President of the Board of Trade, with a scat in the Cabineti 
on the 10th of June, 1843, 

T 
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Excellency^ ‘Cotton did you say? Where is cotton brought from? ‘Why?’ replies th« 
Minister, ‘hem— chiefly from the United States,’ and at once the question will be, 
‘Pray, is it free-grown cotton or slave-grown cotton?’ 'Novf 1 leave you to imagine the 
answer, and I leave you also to picture the countenance of the President of the Board 
of Trade.”* 

And about this time Malmesbury, after a dinner with Mr. Gladstone, 
records in his Memoirs that he is “disappointed with his appearance, 
which is that of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic.” 

Meanwhile the cause of Free Trade in corn was gaining ground, thanks 
to two debates which were initiated by Villiers and Lord John 
Russell; and some concession was made to the repealers by a reduction 
in the duties on corn imported from Canada, which was carried by 
means of resolutions proposed by Stanley. 

Mr. Gladstone was now a Cabinet Minister, and be has recorded that 
the first opinion he ever gave in that capacity was for withdrawing a 
Bill to provide, at the expense of the general taxpayer, 
A Cabinet an Anglican education for factory children. In these 
Minister, 1843. publicly supported schools the master was to be ap- 
pointed, the inspector approved, and the books selected by 
the Diocesan. These “safeguards” were not enough for Sir Robert Inglis, 
who, with the more extreme Anglicans, joincrl in the indignant protests 
of the Nonconformist and Roman (^Jatholic bodies. Graham dropped 
instead of amending the education clauses, and carried his Factory Bill 
in a mutilated form in the following year. An interesting letter from 
Hook, then vicar of Leeds, advocating the abstention of the State from 
religious education, may have iiittuenccd Mr. Glad stone. t 

On August 10th, 1813, Mr. Gladstone moved the second reading of a 
Bill to legalise the exportation of machinery, then prohibited by law, 
although a certain administrative discretion was loft to 
ixportation qf the Board of Trade. The ancient notion that machine- 
Macbinery. making was a secret wliich could bo kept within certain 
geographical limits had long been abandoned by practical 
men ; but the law still rested for its utility on the grounds stated in 
the preamble to the Act of 1090, that “whereas a' very useful and 
profitable invention, craft, or mystery existed in this country for the 
making of silk stockings and other articles,” etc. etc. But in 1843 
machines could bo manufacturod abroad, “and the only question now 
was whether we should inflict a small additional charge u|)on the 
prosecution of foreign manufacturing enterprise which the prohibition 
of our machinery seemed to enable us to do.” But why machines only? 
If w e wjanted to handicap our competitors, why not prohibit the exporta- 
tion of 'cheap iron, cheap coal and other things which are made use of 
by foreigners for the purpose of rivalling English manufactures ? Hindley, 
the' member for Ashton, and a manufacturer of yarns, who attempted 
to move an amendment, was warned that the principle of prohibition, if 
retained, “ought to be made to apply to the exportation of yarns and 

* Cf. Morley’s “Life of Cobden,” Jubilee Edition, vol. L, p. 283. Mr. Morley draws 
attention to the alliance between the West Indian sugar planters and the English corn 
growers. They co-operated to plunder tho public with all the disinterested zeal of non- 
eompeting monopolists. " v 

t Life of Hook, vol. ii., p. 340. 
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twist ; for the possession of these yarns enabled the foreign manufacturer 
to rival us in our finer fabrics.” Until 1824 the law had prohibited 
the emigration of artisans, “and he must say that he thought thijt the 
arguments by which that . prohibition was supported were quite as strong 
as those which were now alleged in support of the i:)rohibition of the 
exportation of machinery.” Mr. Gladstone had arguments for every type 
of mind. Suppose the prohibition to be in itself desirable, there was 
no remedy against smuggling.- “The enforcing of Customs prohibitions 
outwards is very different from enforcing prf)hibitious inwards ; ” for a 
prohibited article once imported is ahvays liable to seizure. Besides, 
the idea of a tax on exports was abhorrent to the country. “It w’as 
the opinion of i)ractical Custom-house officers— and had been since 1824 
—that this was a law incapable of execution.” Moreover, he strongly 
protested against the pow'er to relax a law being Aestod in the Privy 
Council. “ One object of all laws should bo to limit as far as possible 
all such discretionary power on the i)art of the Executive.” It is 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone that he should have found this conserva- 
tive and Constitutional ground for abolishing an old-fashioned trade 
law. He quoted the authority of Mr. Huskisson and a memorial from the 
machine-makers of Leeds, an interview with an Italian gentleman and a 
deputation which had come to him at the Board of Trade. But the grand 
point on Avhich he insisted was this : “It Avas no longer a question as to 
whether foreigners should have machinery of their own ; but the question 
was Avhether this country should not have the machine-making of the Avhole 
world.” They need not be timid. British manufacturers w’ould have a 
natural monopoly — freedom from cost of carriage and “the first access to 
and the most entire command of new inventions and improvements.” 

Sir Robert Giffen, in one of his financial essays, has drawn special 
attention to this speech, Avhieh he justly regards as an important land- 
mark in the history of Free Trade. It had an immediate effect; for the 
second reading Avas carried by a majority of 78 in a House of 114. 

Parliament aa^s oi^ened on the 1st of February, 1844, and the Com 
LaAvs immediately became the subject of discussion. Villiers delivered a 
sharp attack on Mr. Gladstone, quoting from an article 
which had just appeared in the Foreign and Colonial Attacked by 
Quarterly — “ a publication which j)rofessed to be an organ VilLers, 1844 , 
of the Government, and was knowm to be patronised by 
the President of the Board of Trade.” But Villiers had made an un- 
fortunate selection. Mr. Gladstone replied Avith asperity that “ he Avas 
not the author of that article, ho did not knoAV Avhose article it AA^as, aijd 
he had never read a line of it.” 

The social and industrial revolution which was taking place owing 
to the establishment of the railway system AA^as forcing itself upon the 
attention of the President of the Board of Trade. What 
should be the attitude of the State to those great Ballwa 3 r 8 . 
monopolies, the railway companies ? Accordingly, on 
February 5th, he proposed the appointment of a Select Committee on 
Raihvays. On the 4th of March the Select Committee had reported, and 
Mr. Gladstone proposed some resolutions to carry out their recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which was a reduction in the numbers 
and a change in the constitution of the Private Bill Raihvay Committees. 
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On the 12th of March Cohden brought forward an important motion 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the effects of Protective duties on 
imports upon the interests of tedant farmers and farm 
Protection ( 18 M). labourers. The miserable state of the agricultural pwr 
could be proved by statistics and illustrated by heartrending 
quotations. In Gloucestershire the peasant was worse off than in 1683. 
Since 1790 wages had scarcely increased; wages computed in food had 
certainly declined; and rents had risen from 200 to 250 per cent. From 
Austin’s inquiry and report the results of this last catastrophe were 
made evident. The demoralisation and licentiousness of the rural dis- 
tricts were easily explained when in one village there were found to be 
on an average thirty-six persons "in each cottage, when a large family 
occupied a single room, and when a clergyman who had been asked to 
dispose of some blankets for charity discovered on making inquiries that 
“in fifteen families of his jmrish, consisting of eiglity-four individuals, 
there were only thirty-three beds and thirty-five blankets,” twenty-five 
of which were “mere patched rags.” And yet the Corn Laws still remained, 
an artificial aggravation of all this squalor and misery I 

To Mr. Gladstone was left the obviously uncongenial task of replying. 
He could only show that such a committee would have too vague a 
reference, that it would alarm the agricultural interests, and that it 
would be involved in abstra(?t questions of Political Economy. “ It must 
be a bad case indeed,” said Bright, wdio spoke later in the evening, 
“ when the right hon. gentleman cannot make a better speech in defence 
of it.” 

" On June 0th the Government produced a Dissenters’ Chapels Bill* — 
“this honest, this excellent Bill,” as Macaulay called it, Mr. Gladstone 
felt bound to explain his support of it, which he did in a long and 
learned speech. He maintained that they wore not passing a Bill “for 
the encouragement of error,” but as a matter of simple justice to the 
Unitarians. The main interest of the speech may best be represented 
by the opening words of Sheil, who continued the debate : “ I am 
delighted,” lie said, “to hear from such high authority 

Shell's Forecast, that this Bill is perfectly reconcilable with the strictest 
and the sternest principles of State conscience. I cannot 
doubt that the right hon, gentleman, the champion of Free Trade, will ere 
long become the advocate of the most unrestricted liberty of thought.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s vote on this occasion was to ca^se him trouble 
later. He was to be accused of propagating Unitarianism, because he 
wished the law to give the Unitarians what ordinary justice required. 
Shaftesbury wrote 

“Sir W. Follett said on the Dissent Bill, that though a Trinitarian might have 
founded a chapel, we had no reason to believe that he wished those who came after him 
to preach the same doctrine 1 And that inexplicable statesman, Mr. Gladstone, intimated 
that all Dissent tended to Socinianism, and that a vast portion of the founders were, in 
fact, Unitarians I” 

♦ This Bill was due to the result of the famous litigatioh over Lady Hewley's charities. 
These charities, though in the hands of Unitarians, had been judged by the House of 
Lords to be Trinitarian trusts. In order to prevent the alienation of property on the 
score of changed belief, the Bill proposed that twenty-five years of undisturbed possession 
should constitute a valid legal title to continued ownership. / 
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Goulbum produced the Budget on April 20th. But Mr. Gladstou© 
not speak until the House went into committee on the Customs duties. 
Barlier in the month, ’however, he had made an interesting speech in 
reply to a request of Mr. Milner Gibson that agricultural statistics 
should be published by the Government. Mr. Gladstone pj-omised that 
the Government would do their best, and expressed his opinion that a 
great approximation to steadiness of prices would be the result of a 



BXCHARD COBDEX. 

{From the Engraving ptthlished in 1848, after the Draioing by C. A. Duval.) 


good system of agricultural statistics.” One could almost imagine Mr. 
Gladstone advancing the paradox that statistics have more effect on 
prices than prices on statistics ! 

In this year a literary and philosophical club, to which Mr. Gladstone 
belonged, was brought to grief by the rancorous nature 
of a post-mortem religious examination into Sterling’s The sterling 
theological opinions which was conducted by a religious Club (1844). 
newspaper. At the Sterling Club, to quote Mr. Gladstone’s 

words, “we used to meet for the purpose of conversation and 
discussion. Its charm consisted in meeting with men of the most various 
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opinions, and the talk often elicited a manifestation or conflict of an- 
tagonistic principles, WiJberforee and Manning, and my bix)ther-in4aw 
Lyttelton, and Copley Fielding and Thirl wall ire;*e members.** Such a 
society may well have extended, as it certainly proves, the intellectual 
width and already broad sympathies of its most distinguished member. 
On the death of Sterling and the publication of his Memoirs by Arch- 
deacon Hare, the Record killed the club by a statement that it was 
founded to commemorate the rationalistic unbelief of John Sterling. In 
speaking of the origin of the club and its name, Mr. Gladstone said : “It 
was called the Sterling Club, not in honour of John Sterling, but because 
he was its first and most prominent member, and because we were all 
supposed in some way or other to be sterling men. The attacks and 
insinuations of the Record, however, eventually killed the club. Manning 
was the first who thought it prudent to withdraw his name, then Wilber- 
force and others. Wo endeavoured to keep it together. It was removed 
to another locality, where it lingered on for a few years.” * 

The year 1815 saw the secession of Newman, and the transference of 
much spiritual force fi'om the Church of England to that of Rome. 

The Tractarian movement lost most of its literary power, 
rractaxlaulsm and tended more and more toAvards the ritualism which in 
in 1845. its earlier stages Dr. Arnold had so severely characterised 
as “a dress, a ritual, a name, a ceremony, objects so 
pitiful that if gained ever so completely they Avould make no man the 
wiser or the better”— a judgment in Avhich Dean Stanley concurred 
when he said that “ the trivial elements which produced so mpcb 
excitement— the Apostolical Succession, the revival of obsolete rubrics, 
together with one or two patristic tendencies, such as the doctrine of 
reserve and of mysticism, Avere the staple of their teaching.” 

But Tractarianism was not Ritualism ; the earlier and more intellectual 
must not be identified with the later and more ceremonial movement; 
and unfriendly criticism must not blind us to the strength of the 
religious and emotional forces Avhich so profoundly infiuenced not only 
Mr. Gladstone, but many more of the choicest intellects in Oxford in the 
later ’thirties and early ’forties. Instead of Bentham politics and Paley 
religion a new standard of life, a new pattern for imitation, was set up 
within the Church. The Tract writers longed to make the English 
Church what the Roman had been abroad— “to make England cease to 
produce great men (as Ave count greatness), and for poetry, courage, 
daring, enterprise, resolution, and broad, honest understanding to substi- 
tute devotion, endurance, humility, self-denial, sanctity, and faith.” They 
hoped, in the words of a famous book,t “to draw people from the Avhirl 
of business to thought upon themselves, from the clamouring for their 
rights and the craving of independence to abnsgiving, to endurance of 
AATTong, and to the confessional— from early hours in the office and in the 
field to matins and early service— from doing to praying, from living to 
fasting.” 

For a time all went well : official Churchmen and ecclesiastically minded 
officials thought that the movement would prove a useful antidote to 
“ the Reform mania ” of 1832 and to the spirit of irreverence and license 

* Purcell’s Manning, pp. 274, 270. f Froude’s “Nemesis of Faith. 
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which had been thereby diffused. “ Newman’s motives were excellent,” 
wrote Palmer, the author of '‘Oi*3giiies liiturgicae,” “to counteract the 
spirit of latitudinariaiiisin and rationalism then prevalent.” But negation 
affords no basis for a movement ; and the publication of Traet 90 
showed that a subtle reactionary could play as easily with the ethics 
of subscription as an aggressive revolutionary, and signified that theo- 
logians who cannot brbaden may develop their doctrines in another and, 
to an established Church, equally dangerous way. The longitudinal move- 
ment seemed to bo projecting its guides into Komauism. An inquisition 
more or less informal was instituted by the Bishops ; silence was in cer- 
tain cases enjoined*; and in some conspicuous instances clerical and 
academical preferment became dependent upon a disavowal of Tract- 
arianism. Little wonder that tlie followers began to lag behind, 
restrained by a sense of Church discipline as well as of worldly interest. 
They began, as it were, to use Newnnan’s doctrine of the economy of 
truth against NeAvman himself. Indeed, the leaders, as a shrewd vicar 
i*einarked to Roundell Palmer in 1843, had “ the prudence to defer the 
downright avow'al of extreme oi^inions until things are bettor prepared' 
for their reception. I never read a writing of Newman in the Trac^ts in 
which he did not apjrear to me to insinuate, ‘I could carry the imnciple 
much further, but you cannot bear it now%’” 

Mr. Gladstone was at this time a far more rigid and uncompromising 
son of the Anglican Cliurch than either Manning or Newnian,’**' a fact 
possibly due to his surer and quicker insight into tlie 
political principles involved; and this it was no doubt Mr. Gladstone 
wdiich prevented him fi*om being tempted to follow the stands Firm, 
example of so many of his closest friends. His own 
determination to remain only increased his eagerness to hold them 
back and to make the Cliurch of England apjiroximate as closely as 
might be to the ideal which he cherish (^d. But from time to time some 
impetuous outpost w'ould precipitate a crisis. And so it happened in 1845. 

Ward’s “Ideal Church” had appeared in the summer of 1844, and at 
once alarmed cautious High Churchmen of the typo of Manning and 
Gladstone. The latter reviewed it in an article which, 
after much pruning, w'as admitted into the Quarterly "ideal” Ward. 
Reineu\ and whicli is now republished in the “Gleanings” 
in something like its original form. The University decided to take 
active stops to enforce the validity of its tests in this flagrant case. 
After much consultation Gladstone and Manning decided to record a 
non~placet But the “Ideal Clmrch” was condemned by 777 to 391 votes, 
and its writer “degraded” by' 569 to 511. Two and a half years later, 
wdien Mr. Gladstone stood for the University of Oxford, the supporters of 
his opponent, Round, twitted him with having recorded this vote against 
the censure of Mr. Ward, It is not usual for a candidate to take any 

* I mean in formulating his religious conceptions. At the same time, in those days 
he had less objection to civil jurisdiction over the Church. “I do not think,” he writes 
to Manning, “ I take quite so strong a view, as you do of the de Jure qualifications of 

Parliament to counsel the Crown touching the Church in matters primarily or partially* 
relating to her temporalities” (Purcell’s Manning, vol. i., p. 262). The State was more 
of a Church to Gladstone than to Manning. Aristotle himself had not a more elevated, 
conception of politics. 
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personal part in a University election; but on that occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone broke through the i*ule by writing a letter* in reply to his 
critics. “ This is true,” he wrote. “ In that censure two propositions, 
totally distinct, were unhappily combined. The first of these con- 
demned his opinions and proceedings : the second declared his personal 
dishonesty. I was ready to condemn his opinions and proceedings, as I 
stated at the time to persons of influence, connected, as I believe, with 
the framing of the motion against him; and as I had indeed already 
done myself, to the very best of such capacity as I possessed, through 
the medium of a powerful organ of opinion— the Quarterly Review (for 
December, 1844). I was not ready to declare Mr. Ward’s personal dis- 
honesty ; without presuming to judge for others I thought that question 
was one not fit for the adjudication of a human tribunal.” 

After quoting seven different passages from the “Ideal,” the decree 
submitted that “ the passages . . . are utterly inconsistent with the 
Articles of Religion of the Church of England and with the declaration 
in respect of those articles made and subscribed by William George 
Ward previously and in order to his being admitted to the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A. respectively, and with the good faith of him, the said 
William George Ward, in respect of such declaration and subscription.” 

Mr. Gladstone, as his supporters urged in the election of 1847, felt 
that Mr. Ward’s personal good faith could not be inq^eached by one 
who had censured him publicly and severely, who considered Convoca- 
tion incompetent to pronounce upon inward motives, and who regarded 
Ward as infatuated but not dishonest. He therefore voted against 
the decree, “though at the obvious risk of being misunderstood.” 

As soon as the Parliamentary session of 1845 opened, it became 
known that Mr. Gladstone had resigned. Peel had postponed the May- 
nooth endowment scheme for nearly a year to avoid a 
Mr. Gladstone contingency Avhich would deprive him of his mainstay 
Resigns, 1845. in financial reform. But the Prime Minister could not 
any longer delay the fulfilment of his pledge to improve 
Irish education and increase the grant to Maynooth. Many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends tried to dissuade him ; and among them Manning, who 
was in favour of concurrent endowment as a final solution of the Irish 
Church question and as the best means of preserving to the English 
Church her Irish revenues. But Mr. Gladstone’s principles never allowed 
this ; and a letter dated April 20th, 1845, affords an interesting illus- 
tration of the almost rigid consistency of his Irish Church policy. It 
is melancholy to reflect upoq the amount of odium and the number of 
virulent attacks which he might have avoided by adopting a policy of 
base compromise and unblushing materialism. Manning, it should be 
aided, like many other friends, had tried hard but vainly to induce Mr. 
Gladstone to remain in office. The letter is as follows 

My dear Manning,— I axu anxious, but not about my own reputation nor about 
Maynooth. My cares have reference to the future fortunes of the Irish Church. I have 
always looked upon the Maynooth measure as what is called buying time— a process that 
presupposes the approach of the period of surrender. Whether or not time will be 
actually gained as the result of the measure, or whether the thing given and the thlmr 
sought will both be lost, is, I think, very doubtful. 

• Dated July 27th, 1847; published by Mr. Gladstones Election Committee at Oxford. 
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“ What we pay, however, I do not consider ti consist chiefly in the £17,000 a year, 
but in the cession we make of most important parts of the argument for the malnten- 
ance of the Church in Ireland. • . , And now as to your two precepts, I can say 
nothing about my disposition to return to ofhce (let alone that of other people to 
recall me) until my mind is made up what policy ought to be adopted and maintained 
with regard to the Irish Church as tlie guide of future years. Believe me, ever 
affectionately yours, 

"‘W. E. Gladstone.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s critics have always regarded his action in this instance 
as at best a piece of Quixotic absurdity. He voted for the Maynootli 
Bill. Why then did 


Why He made he resign ? Mr. Glad- 
the Sacrifice. stone himself ex- 
plained, in a noble 
speech on the Address, that he made 
the sacrifice in the interests of public 
morality and from motives of self- 
respect. In “Church and State” he 
had advocated a system which he 
now regarded as impracticable and 
impossible. “ The cause of my re- 
.signation was,” he said, “ that I had 
taken upon myself, some years be- 
fore, to state to the world the views 
which I believed to be most con- 
formable to the relations of a Chris- 
tian State, to the jDrofession of re- 
ligion, and to policy vitli l egard to 
religion ; and as the intentions of 
the Government as respected the 
Roman Catholic College at May- 
iiooth pointed to a measure at vari- 
ance with the views 1 had advocated, 

I doubted whether it Avould be right 
that I sjiould remain in office as a 
Minister of the Crown.” 

This is surely simifie enough. But, 
unfortunately, the sjieech as a whole 
was too labyrinthine. Greville, who 
it, wrote in his Diary:— - 


A.. . £ 


W. O. WARD. 

{From the Bust hy Mario Ititggi.) 

had gone to the House to hear 


“ Gladstone's explanation was ludicrous. Everybody said that he had only succeeded 
in showing that his resignation was quite uncalled for.” ^ 

And one of Lord Selborne’s correspondents wrote to him at the time : — 


“ I am curious to hear from you some explanation about the part Gladstone is taking. 
If ever I try to learn anything of his intentions, or the present phases of his principles, 
by reading his speeches, I am always left more in the dark than ever. He certainly 
understands how to shroud himself in obscurity and thick darkness.” 

We get a similar impression from one of Cobden’s last letters (January 
I9th, 1805) 

* Gladstone's speeches have the effect on my mind of a beautiful strain of music. 1 
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can rarely remember any clear nn^nallAed expression of opinion on any subject outside 
Jiis political, economical, and ilnancial statements. I remember on the occasion when he 
left Sir Bobert Peel’s Government on account of the* Maynooth Grant, and when the 
Hoqse met in unusual numbers to hear his explanation, *1 sat beside Villiers and 
Bicardd for an hour, listening with real pleasure to his beautiful rhetorical involutions 
and evolutions, and at the close turning to one of iny neighbours and exclaiming, ‘What 
a marvellous talent is this I Here have I been listening with pleasure for an hour to 
his explanation, and I know no more why he left the Government than before he 
commenced.’ It is, however, a talent of questionable value for public leadership.” * 

But posterity has too much cause to be grateful for the nicety of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political morality to be over critical about the casuistry 
which he employed in its defence. The deed itself is eloquent. Mr. 
Gladstone’s words are hardly necessary to indicate the extent of the 
sacrifice 


“My whole purpose was to place myself in a position in which I should be free to 
consider my course without being liable to any just suspicion on the ground of personal 
interest. It is not profane if 1 now say, ‘ with a great price obtained I this freedom.* 
The political association in which I stood was to me iit the time the alpha and om-ega of 
public life. The Government of Sir Robert Peel was believed to be of immovable 
strength. My place, as President of the Board of Trade, was at the very kernel of its most 
interesting operations;- for it was in progress, from year to year, witli continually waxing 
courage, towards the emancipation of industry, and therein towards tlic accomplishment 
of another great and blessed work of public iusticje. Giving up what I highly prized^ 
aw’are that 

male sarta 

Gratia nequioquam coit, et rescinditur, 

I felt myself open to the <;hargo of being opinionated, and wanting in deference to really 
great authorities ; and I could not but know tluxt 1 should inevitably be regarded 
as fastidious and fanciful, litter for a dreamer, or possibly a schoolman, than for the 
active purposes of public life in a busy and moving age.”t 

In the summer of 1847 Mr. Gladstone was put on his defence by the 
High Tories of Oxford, who had thrown out Peel for giving way on 
Roman Catholic einaneipatiou. The charge was not that he had resigned 
but that he had afterwards recorded his vote for the Maynooth Bill. 
This is true,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, and he proceeded 

“However willing I had been upon, and for many years after, my introduction to 
Parliament, to struggle for the exclusive support of the National religion by the Stato 
and to resist all arguments drawn from certain inherited arrangements in favour of a 
more relaxed system, I found that scarcely a year passed without the fresh adoption of 
some measure involving the national recognition and the national support of various 
forms of religion ; and, in particular, that a recent and fresh provision had been made for 
the propagation from a public chair of Arian and Socinian doctrines. The question 
remaining for me was wliether, aware of the opposition of the English people, I should 
set down as equal to nothing, in a matter primarily connected not with our but their 
priesthood, the wishes of the people of Ireland, and whether I should avail myself of 
the popular ffeeling in regard to Boman Catholics, for the purpose of enforcing against 
'them a system which we had ceased by common consent to enforce against Arians— 
a system, above all, of which I must say tiiat it never can be conformable to policy, 
to justice, or even decency, when it has become avowedly partial or onesided in it» 
application.” 

♦ Sir Wemyss Beid’s Life of Forster, vol. i., p. 366. 
t “ A Chapter of Autobiography,” Gleanings, vol, vii., pp, 117, 118. 
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Before his resignation Mr. Gladstone had prepared the tariff of l&tS, 
based upon a continuation of the income tax for another period of 
three years, “not for the purpose of providing the supplies 
for the year, but distinctly for the purpose of enabling us of 

to make this great experiment of mincing other taxes.” 

A great surplus of nearly three and a half millions, which 
the income tax had now given, was employed not only in reducing duties 
but in total abolition. No less than 430 articles were struck off the 
list. At the same time Mr. Gladstone published a brilliant statistical 
pamphlet,* in which he drove home the arguments for Free Trade. 

The'^pamphlet, which coyers sixty-five pages, and ran to three editions, 
is in the nature of a commentary on the “ Expository Statement of the 
Customs’ Revenue” of the United Kingdom, wiiicli had been presented 
to Parliament at the beginning of the 1845 session. Mr. Gladstone aimed 
at bringing clearly and definitely into view fhe leading results which 
the official figures had established. “ It is indeed obvious,” he remarks, 
“ that a series of tables so complex and extended afford rather the 
crude materials of information to the general observ^er than information 
itself.” Mr. Gladstone’s “official cognisance” of the changes in the law 
in 1842 led him to undertake the inquiry; and he “preferred making 
it through the medium of the Press i‘ather than occupying so much 
of the time of the House of Commons ... as would be requisite for 
the purpose of an oral exposition essentially involving many figures and 
details.” We shall see later that he did not shrink from the necessary 
“oral exi)osition” in the case of his great Budgets. 

Mr. Gladstone treats his subject with the greatest caution. lie has 
no desire to exaggerate : “ The Act of 1842," he justly claims, “ was 
not merely an Act involving a considerable remission of duties ; it was 
the first attempt to apply general i-ules to the construction of the tariff* 
of the United Kingdom, and was also tiic most comprehensive modification 
of the restrictive system wliich liad ever been accomplished.” 

Take one of Mr. Gladstone’s tables of a rein esentative group of articles, 
showing the effect on trade of tariff reform : — 



Actiutl loss of revenue 
on each article. 

Qua Ilf Hies added to 
the trade. 

Value added to 
the trade. 


£. 


£. 

1. Hides 

36,971 

201,647 cwt. 

453,706 

2. Turpentine 

79,819 

1:33,789 cwt. 

63,610 

3. Palm-oil 

8,423 

99,455 cwt. 

123,774 

4. Olive-oil 

21,957 

1,631 tuns 

97,860 

5. Bark 

8,891 

269,171 cwt. • 

94,210 

6. Mahogany 

41,148 

72 tons 

720 

7. Rosewood 

7,264 

1,198 tons 

11,980 


£204,473 


£834,720 


* It is entitled, “ Remarks upon recent Commercial Legislation suggested by the Expository 
Statement of the Revenue from Customs, and other Papers, lately submitted to Parliament 
by the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for Newark.” London, Murray, 1845. 
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The figures in the table, it should be said, are based on a comparison of 
the entries for consumption in the year July, 1843-4, and a mean of the 
entries for consumption in the years 1888 and 1840» Mr. Gladstone shows 
with *great skill that these years afford the best available standard for 
comparison. 

“Thus we find,” to give Mr. Gladstone’s own comment, “with a 
sacrifice of £204,000 in duties on raw materials, an extension of trade in 
them to the extent of £834,000. I should describe this as a satisfactory 
and ‘ sufficient rather than as a very remarkable result.” Again, “As to 
the proportion of the trading operations of the country which the 
measures have- embraced. In the Account of Trade and Navigation 
annually presented to Parliament at its meeting, I find the principal 
imports of the country specified to the number of one hundred and 
thirty-five. Of these, the duties have been reduced or removed upon 
one hundred and six; upon twenty-nine they remain unaltered.” And, 
taking the official valuation of all the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1843, viz. ii70,093,000, Mr. Gladstone found that the value 
of the articles which were unaffected by the measures of relief only 
amounted to eight and a half millions sterling, and that of the whole 
import trade as much as seven-eighths had been affected by the re- 
ductions of import duty which Parliament adopted in the years 1842-5. 

Mr. Gladstone, though no longer in office, gave loyal and valuable 
support to the Government in the discussions on the new tariff which 
took place in the spring. He appears to have spoken 
rurtier Tarifif “ from one of the front benches half-way between the 
Reform. 1845. Treasury Bench and the Bar.” * Hot debates arose over 
the reduction in the sugar duties, and Mr. Gladstone 
alone was thoroughly competent to discriminate and decide the relative 
values of Java, Muscovado, and Havannah sugars. Equally useful to 
his old colleagues was his defence of the Government against the 
agriculturists on the question whether the words grease, lard, and resin 
should “stand part of the resolution.” 

The “ great agricultural interest ” was at last beginning to fly, 
in Parliament, as well as in the (nniutry, indignant signals of distress. 
She was beginning to feel herself to be, in Disraeli’s words, “ that 
beauty which everybody wooed and one deluded.” 

On July 15th Mr. Gladstone entered into a long duel with Palmerston 
on the subject of Spanish Colonial sugar. Palmerston had moved a reso- 
lution that the duties on Spanish Colonial products should 
Bpaalfh Colonial be assimilated to those of the most-favoured nations. 

Sugar* Throughout the debate Mr. Gladstone showed extraordinary 
acuteness and knowledge, but Palmerston’s summary in reply 
was not unfair : “ An able and ingenious speech, showing deep research 
and great knowledge ; . . . . but I must say that it is not always the 
best symptom of the goodness of a cause that such a long and ingenious 
defence is required to support it.” 

This speech is the last which Mr. Gladstone was to make in the House 
of Commons for a i^eriod of more than two years, owing to circumstances 
which must shortly be explained. 


• Hansard, February 5th, 1845, 



W. E. GLADSTONE IN 1845. 
{From the Painting "by ir. Sradky.) 
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In this month (July, 1845) he was making plans for the recess, and » 
wrote to his greatest friend to propose a short tour in Ireland : — 

• * “ 13, Carlton House Terrace, J uly 23, 1845. 

“ My dear Hope. — Ireland la likely to find this country and Parliament so much 
employment for years to come, tliat I feel rather oppressively an obligation to try and’ 

' see it with my own eyes, instead of fusing those of other people, 

A Projected Tour according to the limited measure of my means. ^ Now your company 

in Ireland. would be so very valuable as well as agreeable to me, that' I am 

desirous to know whether you are at all inclined to entertain the 

idea of devoting the month of September, after the meeting in Edinburgh, to a working 
tour in Ireland with me— eschewing all grandeur, and taking little account even of 
scenery, compared with the purpose of looking from close quarters at the institutions, 
for religion and education of the country, and at the cliaracter of the people. It seems 
ridiculous to talk of supplying the’ defects of second-hand information by so short a 
trip; but though a longer time would be much better, yet even a very contracted one 
does much when it is added to an habitual though indirect knowledge.— Believe me, 
your attached friend, 

“W. E. Gladstone.” 

It is much to be regretted, as Mr. Ornsby, liis biograi>her, remarks, 
that other engagements prevented Hope from accepting this invitation. 
We are left to speculate as to the effect which such a tour might have 
had in hastening or retarding or altering Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. 
Remarkable and, as a rule, beneficial results may generally be expected 
when a great statesman puts himself into direct and personal contact 
with conditions which he is too apt to regulate at a distance. 

Having given up the Irish tour, Mr. Gladstone made his way to 
Germany, and seized the opportunity of paying his first visit to Dr. 

Dolliuger. At Munich, where Dollinger lived, Mr. Glad- 
In Germany. stone stayed a week, and spent three or four hours 
every clay with the great German theologian. It was at 
Raden-Baden that he heard of Newman’s secession, and wrote “ a few 
words in this day of trouble” to Manning: “Almost all I see here 
drives my sympathy into the Roman camp-that is, quoad German 
matters.” But in spite of that and the high opinion which he had 
immediately formed of Dollinger, Mr. Gladstone had a keen eye for any- 
thing unstable in the condition of Rome. The English Church had her 
troubles, but “ to see the Roman Church on the defensive against Ronge, 
rationalism, and thought tending towards rationalism, within its own pale! 
is in the nature of a corrective to that half-heartedness and despondency 
which is almost forced upon us at home by the contemplation of our 
own difficulties.”* 

From Baden-Baden Mr. Gladstone also wrote to his friend Hope, wdio 
was already beginning to question the Catholicity of the Church of 
ISngland. The final step must be recorded later. It is enough to say 
that to Mr. Gladstone, who never seems himself to have wavered, the 
doubts of his friends caused the acutest pain. 

In the. autumn of 1845 events were to take place which would at once 
restore him to office and eject him from Parliament. For three years 
Peel had been a Free Trader; he was no longer prepared to resist the 

Manning, vol. I, p. 313. The letter is dated Baden-Baden, October 

Slltll. ISia. ’ 
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extension of Free Trade to com. The failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland hastened his determination. On October 31st and November 1st 
the question was disicussed in Cabinet Council. On 
Novouiber 0th Peel proposed to call Parliament and an- ooniLaw*; th« 
iiounce a iDwdificcttioTi of the Com Laws. This proposal Crlals ApproaAMng 
was supported by only three of his colleagues— Graham, 

Aberdeen, and Sidney Herbert. Biit worse reports of the 
condition of the* country came in, and on November 22nd Lord John 
Russell published his famous Edinburgh letter, in whicli he completely 
endorsed the policy of Cobden and urged his constituents — the electors 
of tlie City of London — to agitate foi* rex)eal : “ The Government appear 
to be waiting for some excuse to give up the present Corn Laws. Let 
the people, by petition, by address, by remonstrance, afford them the 
excuse they seek.” 

This letter had a remarkable effect. More of those Cabinet. Councils 
were called which “agitated England, perplexed the sagacious Tuileries, 
and disturbed even the serene intelligence of the profound Metternich ” ; 
and Peel succeeded in i)ersuadiiig the rest of tlie Cabinet, with the 
exce])tion of Stanley and the Duke of Biiccleiich. After some little 
hesitation, however. Peel resigned, on the 5th December. The Queen 
sent for Lord John Russell, but the latter failed to form a Cabinet. On 
the 20th, Peel agreed to resume office. Buccleuch reconsidered his ol>- 
jections, and Mr. Gladstone rejoined the Government as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies.* 

He could hardly have known, in taking this momentous step, that he 
was cutting hiiiiseif adrift from the old Tory party. Peel no doubt hoped 
to avoid a serious split, and might have succeeded if the 
country gentlemen had remained leaderless. But the in- Mr. Gladstone 
dignation against Peel had been grow^ing ever since the Colonial Secretary. 
Duke of Buckingham’s speech (February 27th, 1845) to the 
Bucks Conservative Association, when, “as a country gentleman, he ex- 
pressed the feelings wliich iiervaded his bosom” on the subject of her 
Majesty’s Ministry. But if Peel underrated the strength of the feeling 
against him in his own party, he made a still greater mistake in con- 
temptuously overlooking its most brilliant member. If Disraeli had been 
proj^itiated by inclusion in the Ministry a catastrophe might possibly have 
been averted. The country gentlemen already felt that they had been 
betrayed ; but they Avere not clever enough, or not foolish enough, to 
trust themselves as yet to the leadershij) of a political adventurer. But 
it was plain that an outbreak must eventually occur, although in the 
session of 1845 the Prime Minister had continued to get their votes 
in the House and their abuse out of it. 

The mutiny began as soon as Peel’s new Cabinet was formed. The four 
Dukes of Newcastle, Buckingham, Richmond, and Marlborough set to 
work to prove that pocket boroughs and county divisions were still con- 
trollable ; and they were backed by the country squires, the country parsons, 

* Stanley, whom he thus succeeded, mentioned to Mr. Gladstone in December, “nob 
confidentially,” that while ho disapproved of the decision of the Cabinet to propose the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, he meant to promote the passing of the measure. Stanley*s 
performance at the end of the year presents a curious parallel and contrast to H^at of 
Mr. Gladstone at the beginning. The comparison is not favourable to Stanley. 
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and the more ignorant or -subservient of the tenant farmers. At the 
beginning of the new year (1840) a meeting of the Nottinghamshire Agri-* 
cultural Protection Association was held at Newark, and a 
The Revolt of memorial forwarded to the county members calling u^n 
the Squire#. them to be worthy of the trust reposed in them by giving 
“the most determined opposition to Free Trade principles, 
and thus to represent these the undoubted opinions of your constituents.” 
The parson who proposed the adoption of the resolution held a letter in his 
hand which had been written by Mr, Gladstone to Mr. Hassall, in relation to 
the reduction of the duty ou osiers in the late alteration of the tariff. Mr. 
Hassall (of Shelfbrd Manor), \vho then had “from twenty to thirty tons 
of brown rods, or osiers, which he could not sell ” on account of Dutch com- 
petition, confirmed the unsatisfactory character of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
and added that he had written to Ijord Lineoln, another local member, on 
the subject, and received a response equally unpleasant. The Earl of 
Lincoln and the two members for Newark had been invited to attend this 
xneeting, but had declined on various pretexts, Mr. Gladstone saying that 
“business and other difficulties would prevent his attendance.” 

Two seats which were immediately under the influence of the Duke 
of Newcastle were vacated by acceptances of office in the new Ministry. 

Lord Lincoln, who represented South Nottinghamshire, 
Mr. Gladstone Gladstone, who represented Newark, had both 

Retires from joined Sir Robert Peel. The old Duke chose to do what 
Newark <1846). liked with his own, and showed himself to be perfectly 
consistent. His son and heir had to go, as well as his son’s 
old college friend, the hero of the great anti-Reform Bill speech in the 
Oxford Union Society. 

According to an apparently well-informed correspondent of the Notting- 
ham Mercury, the feelings of the majority of the electors were in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s re-election, and for ten days deputations and messages 
passed to and fro between Clumbei*, NcAvark, and London. Finally, how- 
ever, the Duke of Newcastle, as well as Lord Winchilsea, having refused 
to support him, Mr. Gladstone published an address in which he disguises 
the real cause of his retirement as far as possible. “ But,” says the corre- 
spondent, “ there is no doubt, if Mr. Gladstone had suffered himself to be 
placed in nomination, he would have been returned by a large majority, 
in spite of all the influence against him.” But a natural loyalty towards 
his old political patron made it impossible for the representative to 
consent to oppose the wishes of the proprietor of Newark. 

This chapter may conclude with the address, or rather letter of fare- 
well, which Mr. Gladstone issued to his old constituents 

“ Gentlemen, —By accepting the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, I have 
ceased to be your representative in Parliament. 

“On several accounts I should have been peculiarly desirous at the present time of 
giving you an opportunity^ to pronounce your Constitutional judg- 
A Farewell Letter, ment on my public conduct, by soliciting at your hands a renewal! of 
the trust which I have salready received from you on five successive 
occasions and held during a period of thirteen years. 

“ But, as I have good reason to believe that a candidate, * recommended to your 

* John Stuart, a Q.C., of London, a protigi of the Buke of Newcastle, and supporter 
of the Corn Laws, issued his address two days later. The comments of the Whig 
newspapers upon the Duke*s dismissal of his old nominee are well worth reading. 
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favour through local connection, may ask your suffrages, it becomes my very painful 
duty to announce to you, on that ground alone, my retirement from a position which 
has afforded me so much of honour and of s^itisfaction. 

“1 shall ever retain, gentlemen, happy recollections of your c<nifidenee and of^your 
indulgence; and thougli I may no longer stand in any formal relation to you, I *slmir 
continue to feel a lively desire that every blessing may attend the borough and its 
inhabitants. 

Independently, however, of any such prospective relation, it is my duty to render to 
you some account of that step by which my seat has been vacated. 
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“I regret that at the present moment I must even here make an appeal to your 
coiittdence. The obligations into which I have entered as a Minister of the Crown 
forbid me to do more at tliis time than to state in general outline the consi<lerat ions 
w’hicli have governed me, and w^hich I should have been prepared more fully to sustain 
upon again appearing before you as a candidate for re-election after the meeting of 
Parliament. 

“ The events which I had immediately to regard, when I was invited to re-enter the 
service of the Crown, were these : the Administration of Sir Robert Peel had retired from 
oftice ; the party opposed to that Administration, and led by Lord John Russell, had 
endeavoured to form a Government, and the endeavour had not succeeded. On the other 
hand, as I am given to understand, persons favourable to unrelaxed Protection were not 
prepared themselves to undertake the conduct of public affairs, in conformity with the 
views which they entertained. 

“ It was in the critical juncture thus brought about that Sir Robert Peel had unhesitatingly 
resumed the exercise of political power. 

“ When invited to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented retirement of Lord Stanley, 
U 
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I had to ask myself the question w hether it was to be desired, on account of the exi- 
gencies of the general welfare as they stood, that the Queen’s Government should receive 
support. Gentlemen, I judged that such was the case, and therefore felt it was for 
those ^wno believed the Government was acting according to* the demands of public duty^ 
to testify that belief, however limited their sphere might be, by their co-operation. Nor 
is there anything I could so much have coveted, except for the cause to which I have 
adverted, as the opportunity of vindicating before you the judgment at which I have 
arrived, and of inviting you to record your approval of it by your votes. That vindication 
would have rested, and whenever and wherever it may be offered it will rest, upon 
no merely apologetic plea, but upon the assertion that I have acted in obedience to the 
clear and imperious calls of public obligation, and with the purpose, which I have ever 
sought to follow, of promoting the* permanent interests of the community and of all 
the classes of wiiich it is composed 

“(xentlemen, with strong sentiments alike of gratitude and regret^ I remain, your 
obliged and obedient servant 

“W. K (tladstonk. 

“ 13, Carlton House Terrace, London. .5th January, 1846.” 

This retirement from Newark marks tbe close of the fii*st period of 
transition in Mr. Gladstone's ])oliti(*al life. Tlie Pi'otectioiiist Tory is 
now transformed into a Free Trade Conservative or IVelite. 

h\ AV. Hirst. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

. MR. GLADSTONE IN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Courtesy and Dignity— His Deference to Rank— His Demeanour towards 
the Queen— A Torrent of Talk— A Capricious Sense of Humour— His Favourite Topics 
— His Distaste for Physical Science— As a Host and as a Guest— His Powers of 
Observation— His Love of Beauty— His Relations with his Colleagues— A Formidable 
Personality— The Inner Life— His Inability to Recognise Faces— Taking Mr. Armitstead 
and Mr. John Morley for Interlopers— Entertaining Children-** Drawn ” by Russell 
Lowell— All Things to all Men— The Simplicity of his Personal Tastes. 

are indebted to Mr. George Russell for the following sketch cdC 
▼ ^ Mr. Gladstone in his relations with society ; — 

In looking back upon Mr. Gladstone as I knew him in society, the charac- 
teristic which first occurs to my recollection is his courtesy. It was one of 
his most engaging gifts, and accounted in no small degree 
for his power of attracting the regard of young men and His Courtesy, 
undistinguished people generally. To all such he was 
polite to the point of deference, yet never condescending. His manners 
to all alike— young and old, rich and poor— were the ceremonious manners 
of the old school, and his demeanour tow^ards ladies was a model of chival- 
lous propriety. His social bearing was happily described by a political 
opponent who was his neighbour in the country 

“ Mr. Gladstone has been a statesman, an orator, a theologian, a writer ; he has been 
revered, and dreaded, and loved by many generations. But to the young he was pre- 
eminently an English Gentleman. In public an unsparing, but a punctilious and chival- 
rous, opponent ; in private a country neighbour who inspired awe, that merged into 
ease only to merge again into awe, as, with unaffected simplicity, he sank the differences 
of age and honours in forthright companionship. To the young neighbour he would 
talk of his trees, of his books, of his ivories ; to an Eton boy, of the reach above 
Boveney Weir, of the style of rowing, and of the slang in vogue at Eton seventy 
years since; but to each with faultless courtesy, and of all things wdth unfailing 
memory, he would so discourse that the young Tory and the Eton boy drove home with a 
new pride and delight in the fact that they too were Englishmen.” 

Scarcely less noticeable than Mr. Gladstone’s courtesy w as his dignity. 
I think that, even if one had not known the fact, one Avould on first 
encountering him have felt that one was in the presence 
of a very great man. He had the peculiar stateliness of His Dignity, 
bearing which nowadays no one who is less than seventy 
seems capable of even imitating. He carried himself with a singular 
erectness, and his gestures and movements were, like his dress and 
])ronunciation, curiously old-fashioned. “ Vieille 6cole bonne ^cole,'' said 
Major Pendennis, and, whatever may be thought of the old school in 
regard to matters of greater moment, it certainly knew how to comport 
itself on occasions of public or social ceremony. 

A characteristically old-fashioned part of Mr. Gladstone’s nature, and 
one which displayed itself most conspicuously in his social demeanour, 
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was his feeling about Rank. In its highest relations this feeling was 
reinforced by his views about the office and fiinctions of the Sovereign; 

and, on the plane immediately beldw the highest, propii^ 
HIb Deference quity to the Throne elicited Mr. Gladstone’s profound 
to Bank. respect. But far beyond the region of royalty, Rank always 
received from Mr. Gladstone an old-fashioned homage. 
When he was examined as a witness in the Lincoln Divorce-C/ase,* he was 
asked if he and Mrs. Gladstone were acquainted with Lady Lincoln. His 
reply was, ‘‘Yes, allowing for the difference of station, we were well ac- 
quainted with her ladyship.”! Pomp, state, and ceremonious living, though 
he utterly repudiated them for himself, seemed to him natural and 
becoming for persons in great position. He counted it to Lord Randolph 
Churchill for. righteousness that, being a duke’s son, he betook himself 
seriously to the pursuit of politics. I once Avas telling him of some curious 
economies practised by my father when he Avas a cornet in the Blues, and 
Mr. Gladstone, warmly commending his self-control, added, “And he the 
Duke of Bedford’s son I ’ In speaking of political candidatures, he 
once told me that a lord was worth a dozen of a commoner in any popular 
competition ; and he greatly lamented the abolition of the Nobleman’s Goavii 
Avhich in the Oxford of his youth had marked the privileges of higher 
birth. This old-fashioned sense of the claims ot Rank had a curious effect 
on his bearing in society. In virtue of his parentage he had the 
infinitesimal rank of a baronet’^s younger son. Political office had long ago 
made him a Privy Councillor. But our amazing system of precedence giA^es 
no rank to the Prime Minister as such; and when, as an octogenarian Premier, 
he was ruling England for the fourth time, Mr. Gladstone’s place in society 
was behind a baron’s eldest son. Of course this absurdity was always 
rectified' by the lady of the house, Avho, letting her other guests go in 
front, kept him for her own companion in the march to the dining- 
room. But when dinner was over, and the other guests courteously 
stood back to allow of Mr. Gladstone’s exit, he sternly refused to suffer 
such a violation of precedence. “Pray go on, Mr. Gladstone,” said the 

Duke of S . “I will stand here till 1 am turned into a pillar of salt 

sooner than go out before you,” thundered Mr. Gladstone in reply. 

An absurtl story used to be current among credulous people that Mr. 
Gladstone was habitually uncivil to the Queen. His views about Rank 
being what I have just described, it would indeed have 
HIb Demeanour to- been curious if he had made a departure from his usual 
wards the Queen, practice in the case of a lady who was also his Sovereign. 

And, as a matter of fact, the story was so ridiculously wide 
of the mark that it deserves mention only because, in itself false, it is 
founded on a truth. “I,” said the Duke of Wellington, “have no small 
talk, and Peel has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone had manners but no 
small talk. He was so consumed by zeal for great subjects that he left 
out of acqount the possibility that they might not interest other people. 
He paid to everyone, and not least to ladies, the compliment of assuminjg 
that they were on his own intellectual level, engrossed in the subjects 
Avhich engrossed him, and furnished Avith at least as much information 
as would enable them to follow and to understand him. Hence the genesis 
of that absurd story about his demeanour to the Queen. 

* See poatf p. 347. • t See p, 349 (f9otnote). 
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** He speaks to me as if I were a public meeting,” is a complaint which 
is said to have proceeded from illustrious lips. That most successful of 
all courtiers, the astute Lord Beacousfield, used to engage her Majesty- 
in conversation about water-eoloui* drawing and the third-cousinships of 
German princes. Mr. Gladstone harangued her about the polity of the 
Hittites, or the harmony between the Athanawsiau Creed and Homer. The 
Queen, perplexed and uncomfortable, tried to make a digression— addressed 
a remark to a daughter, or proffered biscuit to a begging terrier. Mr. 
Gladstone restrained himself with an effort till the princess had answered 
or the dog had sat down, and then promptly resumed : “ I was about to 

say ” Meanwhile the flood had gathered force by delay, and when it 

burst forth again it carried all before it. 

No image, except that of a flood, can convey the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s table-talk on a subject which interested him keenly— its rapidity, 
its volume, its splash and dash, its frequent beauty, its 
striking effects, the amount of varied matter which it A Torrent of Talk, 
brought with it, the hopelessness of trying to withstand 
it, the unexpectedness of its onrush, the subdued but fertilised condition 
of the subjected area over which it had passed. The bare mention of 
a topic which interested him opened the floodgates and submerged 
a province. But the torrent did not wait for the invitation. If not 
invited, it came of its own accord ; headlong, overwhelming, sweejring 
all before it, and gathering fresh force from every obstacle which it 
encountered on its course. Such was Mr. Gladstone’s table-talk. Con- 
versation, strictly so called, it was not. He asked questions when he wanted 
information, and answered them copiously when asked by others. But 
there was no giye-and-take, no meeting you half way, no paying you 
back in your own com’ersational coin. He discoursed, he lectured, he 
harangued. But if a subject was started which did not interest him it 
fell flat. He made no attempt to return the ball. 

Altliough, when he was amused, his amusement was intense and long 
sustained, his sense of humour was highly capricious. When a story had 
tickled him, he would ask, like a child, to have it repeated, 
although he remembered it in every detail ; but it was a Capricious sense 
impossible for even his most intimate friends to guess Humour, 

beforehand what would amuse him and what would not; 
and he had a most disconcerting habit of taking a comic story in grim 
earnest, and arguing sojne farcical fantasy as if it were a serious 
proposition of law or logic. Once, speaking in his presence at a public 
luncheon, I had the honour of proposing Mrs. Gladstone’s health. I referred 
to her as his “ better half,” and I reminded my hearers that, according to 
the ancient Greeks, “the half was more than the whole.” Some hours 
later Mr. Gladstone suddenly asked me, “ Where did the ancient Greeks 
say that the half was more than the whole?” Unluckily, I had forgotten 
both Hesiod and The Republic, and was forced to admit that I could not 
remember my authority for the saying. “I am not at all surprised,” said 
Mr. Gladstone. “Do you suppose that the Greeks — the most logical race 
of people that the world has ever seen — committed themselves to a pro- 
lM)sition so preposterous as that the half is more than the whole? If the 
half is more than the whole, the half of the half must be more than the 
whole of the half ; and so you are ijideflnitely conducted into absurdities.” 
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A clergyman in the north of Ireland wrote me an indignant letter 
about the Affirmation Bill of 1888, and, turning in his wrath from the 
demerits of the Bill to the crimes of its author, he said, Before the Irish 
Church was robbed, I was nominated to the Deanery of Tuam, but, Mr, 
Disraeli resigning, I was defrauded of my just right by Mr. Gladstone, 
and my wife, the only surviving child of an earl, was sadly disappointed; 
but there is a just Judge above.” This letter I showed to Mr. Gladstone, 
but it elicited no smile. Handing it back to me, he asked with indignant 
emphasis, “What does the fellow mean by quoting an engagement of 
my predecessor’s as binding on me?” 

But while Mr, Gladstone’s sense of humour was thus capricious and 
incalculable, his sense of truth, of honour, of uprightness had always to 
be reckoned with, in even the most trivial narratives. Nothing funnier 
could be imagined than the discomfiture of a story-teller who had 
fondly thought to entertain by an anecdote which depended for its 
point upon some trait of baseness, cynicism, or sharp practice. He 
found his tale received in dead silence, looked wonderingly for 
an explanation, and saw that what was intended to amuse had only 
disgusted. Mr. Browning once told Mr. Gladstone a highly characteristic 
story of Disraelitish duplicity, and for all reply heard the indignant ques- 
tion, “Do you call that amusing. Browning? I call it devilish'' 

The topics about which Mr. Gladstone talked were indeed too many 
for enumeration. Outside the i)rofessional subject of politics (about which 
he habitually said little excei:)t as regards the remote 
His Favourite past), theology, Homer, Dante, hymnology, poetry, novels, 
Topics. music and woodcraft recur immediately to the recol- 

lection, But what interested me most keenly was to find 
the number of obscure topics— sonie serious and some trivial — about which 
he had apparently read and thought for years, though he might mention 
them only once in a decade. Examples of what 1 mean in the trivial 
order were such questions as these : “ How many books aboiit epitaphs are 
there in the English language?” “Do you consider that there is more to 
eat in a boiled egg or a poached one ? This is a test-question with me.” In 
the serious order was the sudden disclosure of his belief about Immortality. 
Never shall I forget the hour when I sat with him in the park at Hawarden, 
while a thunderstorm was gathering over our heads, and he, all 
unheeding, poured forth, in those organ-tones of profound conviction, 
his belief that the liuman soul is not necessarily indestructible, but that 
immortality is the gift of God in Christ to the believer. The impression 
of that discourse will not be effaced until the tablets of memory aie 
finally blotted. 

Broadly speaking, there is only one department of human knowledge 
for which I never heard him express the slightest fondness, and that is 
a large one— physical science. He seemed to have some- 
HIb Distaste fbr thing of the old theological view that science was wicked. 
Physical Soienoe. or, at any rate, uncanny. He seemed fairly startled by 
the prospect opened by the discovery of the Rdntgen 
rays. He was sceptical about some of the best - established con- 
clusions in medicine ; and had something of a mediaeval faith in 
herbs and “simples.” An eyewitness described how intensely he was 
bored when a friend took him round the University Workshops 
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at Cambridge, and tried to interest bim in "wheels and circular saws. 
An eminent man of science told me that be had once arranged to 
take him to Greenwich Observatory to see a celebrated eclipse ; and 
that, when the night turned out foggy and the trip was almndoned, 
he showed as much delight as a schoolboy e'scused frc)m a disagreeable 
lesson. But, indeed, if his intellectual interest had embraced physical 
science, its scope would have been supernatural, because it would have 
embraced all human knowledge. 

As a host, Mr. Gladstone was, in Scriptural phrase, given to hospitality ; 
and he received his guests — more especially such as could by any stretch 
be called old friends — with “that honest joy which wainns 
more than dinner or wine.” He carried compliance with the Am Host, 
tastes of his guests to the extremest point ; suffered tobacco 
(wliicli he loathed) to bo smoked in his dining-room, and even, when the Prince 
of Wales dined with him, went through the form of putting a cigar between 
his lips. As a guest, he was perfect. No one made so little fuss; no one 
so easily accommodated himself to new Avays and surround- 
ings ; no one put his host and hostess so qui(‘kly and so Ab a Guest, 
completely at their ease. lie was indeed a stickler for 
punctuality; but, this point secured, he was the most facile of visitors. He 
had a keen faculty of enjoyment, great appreciation of civility and atten- 
tion, and a nature completely unspoilt by success and prominence and 
praise. It Avas pretty to see his frank pleasure Avhen a friend, however 
undistinguished or even incompetent, paid him a sincere compliment- for 
instance, on an unusually triumphant speech. His cheek flushed like a 
boy’s, and his onyx-eyes beamed, as he said, quite naturally, “ I am glad 
you thought so,” or, “ It is very kind of you to say so.” Another engaging 
trait Avas his loyalty to Auld Lang Syne, and I never saAV him so much 
moved by a personal compliment as he Avas by a tribute from a con- 
temporary to a certain grey Arabian mare which, fifty years before, he 
used to ride in Hyde Park. 

If he A\"as fond of receiving praise, he Avas certainly not less fond of 
bestowing it. I cannot conceive that at any period, or in any imaginable 
circumstance, he ever flattered ; but AA’-here he thought it justly bestowed, 
his praise Avas generous, eager, and abundant. Where he thought it 
justly bestowed — that Avas an essential condition. He never could 
be induced to praise what he did not admire. He would sometimes 
soften the process by saying, “I should like to hear that passage again,” 
or “I will look at the picture more carefully”; and I well remember 
the laborious courtesy with Avhich he once tiled to find something compli- 
mentary to say about a Gothic summer-house of stucco and blue glass. But, 
Avhen yjressed for his opinion, he gave it emphatically ; and I am sorry to 
recall his unfavourable verdict on Tennyson’s Ode to Virgil, and Charles 
Wesley’s “Jesu, LoA’^er of my soul.” 

It Avould probably not have been suspected by those Avho casually 
met Mr. Gladstone in society and saw his eager absorp- 
tion in his own topics that he was a close observer of hIb Powers of 
what Avent on around him. It is true that he A\"as Observation, 
not good at remembei’ing the faces of mere acquaint- 
ances. Meek followers in the House of Commons, who had sacrificed 
health, money, time, toil, and sometimes conscience, to his cause, turned, 
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like the crushed worm when they found that he sternly ignored their 
presence in the Lobby, and, if forced to speak to them, called them by 
inappropriate names. But when he was brought into close contact 
with people, or felt the least interest in them, he observed them— their 
appearance, their traits, their ways— with startling minuteness. 

His love of beauty was, of course, one of his most conspicuous character- 
istics, and beauty, in its highest form of human nature, made a powerful 
appeal to his sympathies. In women* the gift which 
Love of specially attracted him was what, for want of a better 
Beauty. word, one must call Womanliness ; and he had his list of 
' the handsomest men he had ever known, as e?:act and 
complete as his list of the greatest preachers or the most gifted 
speakers. When his interest in a man or woman was aroused, he had 
a keen eye, not only for general effect, but for details. He greatly dis- 
liked beards and moustaches, not only or chiefly because they impeded 
utterance, but because thc^y concealed one of the most characteristic 
features of the human face, and also because they harboured the fumes 

of tobacco. ‘‘Surely must smoke very bad cigars,” he once said of 

a colleague; “his beard is absolutely an offence.” Of another: “ has 

a great many merits, but not the merit of looking young for his years.” 
After he had addressed the Union at Oxford in 1890, he was asked if 
he had noticed any special difference between the undergraduates of 
the ijresent day and those of his youth. lie replied instantly, “Yes — 
their dress. I was told that I had in my audience many of the wealthiest 
and best-connected men in the University, and there wasn’t one of them 
whom 1 couldn’t have dressed from top to toe for five pounds.” On a 
lady who had sate by him at dinner he pronounced the stern judgment 
that she was greedy, because she eschewed mutton and fed upon kick- 
shaws. Greediness, indeed, was a fault specially abhorrent to a man 
whose wholesome ajipetite was constantly and completely satisfied with 
roast beef and rice- j)udding, Stilton cheese, and two glasses of port. 
All elaborate or unknown dishes he regarded with an amusing mixture of 
fear and dislike, and to eat raw oysters was, in his judgment, sheer 
barbarism. 

It A\ as one of Mr. (Gladstone's socaal peculiarities that he did not cul- 
tivate the society of his colleagues. To one or two of them indeed he 
was warmly attached; but. as a rule, he kept his personal 
His Relations wltB friendships and his official relations quite distinct. 

Ms OoUeagues. boon said that men who have only worked 

togethei* have only half lived together ; and in this sense 
Mr. Gladstone only half lived with his colleagues. Though, in official 
dealings, he was accessible and frank, he did not feel bound, merely 
because a man was in his Government, to cultivate intimacy with 
him when business w as over. A member of his first Cabinet told me 
that he had never been invited into the chiefs house, except to the .full- 
dress dinner, or as a unit in an assembly of the Liberal party. Probably 
this habit of aloofness helps to account for the notable fact that Mr. 
Gladstone has left behind him no schotfl of Gladstonian politicians. 
He was formed by Peel, and inherited his traditions; but, so far 
as his colleagues are concerned, he formed no one and trapsmitted 
nothing. 
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It was when politics were banishAi, and when he was completely at 
home among men who shared his interests in other fields, that Mr. Glad- 
stone became peculiarly delightful. He was, beyond most men, obliging, 
encouraging, and accommodating, and would readily respond to a request 
for some special contribution to the pleasantness of the evening. 
Unluckily, I am not old enough to have heard him sing “Camp Town 
Races,” as described by Lord Malmesbury in his Diary. But in my time 
he was always ready to tell a story or recite a poem which his host might 
ask for. His story-telling was really dramatic. I remember with 
equal vividness the. solemn roll of his voice as he .declaimed the 
last stanza of Scott’s version of Dies Irce, and the twinkling enjoy- 
ment with which he repeated some grotesque verses of Canning’s, in 
which the language was ransacked for rhymes to “breeches.” 

Yes, when life was going well and he was in the right vein, he was 
unsurpassable in pleasantness, facility, geniality, and good comradeship ; 

and yet all the while there was something formidable. 
A PormidaWe I felt a genuine and wholesome awe of his down- 
personality. rightness, his thoroughness, his argumentative force. 

I cannot conceive that any human being ever took a 
liberty with him in private intercourse, tliough, I am sorry to say, 
I have seen it done in Parliament. The “ viilnerable temi)er and 
impetuous moods” which he long ago ascribed to himself, though 
disciplined by the most splendid self-control, made themselves seen and 
felt, and, by a curious influence, checked the expression of opinions 
which he did not share. An instance may be allowed. I was once 
dining with a party of eight or ten men, of whom Mr. Gladstone was 
one. He began praising the scheme of a Channel Tunnel ; one man 
agreed loudly; no one expressed dissent; and Mr. Gladstone said he was 
pleased to find so complete an agreement. Personally I was opposed to 
the tunnel, and I suspected that some of the others shared my view. 
I thereupon jDroposed to take a division, when it appeared that only 
Mr. Gladstone and one other favoured the tunnel, and that all the 
rest were opposed to it. Yet they had been awed into silence, which 
had been interpreted as consent. 

^ But something more remains to be described. The permanent power by 
which this great man held his friends awe-struck and spell-bound was the 
sense, from time to time borne in upon them with startling suddenness, that 
in the gayest moments of social intercourse —a mid the most distracting 
turmoils of contentious occupation— his inner life was lived 
The Inner Life, unbrokenly with God. It has been my privilege to know 
great saints in various communions, but they have been 
either ministers of religion by profession or recluses from the world by 
choice. Here was a man who enjoyed his human pleasures with the 
keenest zest, and fought his human battles with the most masterful 
energy ; and yet all the wjiilc was dwelling (to use a phrase of his own) 
“in the inner court of the sachetuary whereof the walls are not built with 
hands.” 


Mr. George Russell, in the foregoing reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone in 
society, has left little for anyone else to add. The picture he has 
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drawn shows the great man in his various moods— always delightful in 
his personal courtesy, sometimes gay and buoyant, at other times charged 
with ail over-mastering* and jjassionate sense of the gravity of life, and 
always leaving upon those who were brought in contact with him the 
sense of a great and formidable personality. Men trod lightly in his 
presence, as the Swiss guides tell us we must do on certain of the 
higher passes of the Alps. Tliere was always, when with him, the 
consciousness th&t an avalanche might suddenly thunder down upon 
one’s head. 

That inability to retjognise the faces of Jiis acquaintances, and even of 
his friends, to which Mr. Russell has alluded, 'svfis a serious drawback 
to Mr. Gladstone in public 
Faces and Names, life. Many of his supportei»s 
openly resented the fact that 
he did not know them in the street, or 
even in the Lobby. They thought that he 
“ (nit ” them deliberately. Mr. Gladstone 
was absolutely incapable of this form of 
rudeness. It was liis misfortune, not his 
fault, that he had not that quickness of' 
vision which enables some men to recog- 
nise again any face that they have once 
seen. “I am unfortunately not able to 
recognise faces,” he once said to me, “ but 
I always remember names. If only I am 
told the name of a man who is brought 
to me, then it is all right.” And this I 
found to be (piite true, even in my own 
limited intercoui’se with him. 

His devoted friend, IVIr. Arniitstead, who 
did so much for his comfort and happiness 
in his closing years, has told an amusing 
story with regard to this defective vision 
of Mr. Gladstone’s. One day Mr. Armit- 
stead and Mr. John Morley aiTived at Hawarden Castle on a visit. If 
there were two men in the world nhose fAces ivere at that time 
familiar to Mr. Gladstone they were Mr. Morley and Mr. Armitstead. 
On reaching the Castle they learned that its master was out in the 
park, and the day being fine they strolled out to meet him. As it hap- 
pened, they did not find him until they reached a private portion of 
the grounds, to which strangers were not admitted. As they were 
hastening towards him they saw that he was also coming to meet 
them with a somewhat stern expression upon his face. No smile of 
welcome caused his features to relax; he eyed them severely, and was 
evidently about to question them as to their presence in the private 
grounds, when one of them spoke and revealed their identity. Although 
close to them he had not recognised their familiar faces. I tell this 
little incident because it may carry comfort to some who have imagined 
themselves slighted by Mr. Gladstone in former times. 

Amid many delightful pictures of him in social scenes there is one 
which stands out in special prominence. Mrs. Gladstone had given a 
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large garden party one day at Dollis Hill, the pleasant country house 
where tl?ey spent several summers after 1886, There was a bnlliaht 
company' of guests wandering under the trees, chatting or 
A Garden Party partaking of refreshments. When Mr. Gladstone had wel- 
at DoiiiB Hill, corned ever}'body, and had enjoyed his usual special chat 
with Lord Acton, he went to a table on the lawn where 
some very young children were taking tea under the charge of a governess. 
Here he found a^ seat, and instantly plunging into fcouversation with 
them, made that table the merriest spot at Dollis Hill 'for the 
i*est of the afternoon. The older peoi)lo naturally kept apart; they 
could not listen to the cries of delight and bursts of laughter which 
came from the children without feeling that they were being entertained 
by one who had himself the heart of a little child. 

Once upon a time it was the lot of the present writer to see Mr. Glad- 
stone at the social board in a very different mood from this. The dinner- 
-party was a small one, but in addition to Mr. Gladstone 
Mr. Gladstone and it comprised one other very eminent man, Mr. Russell 
Rnssell LoweU Lowell. Everybody anticipated with delight the con- 
versation of tAvo such men. But somehow or other, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowell did not “hit it off.” It was in the days Avhen 
the Home Rule controversy was most bitter, and by an unlucky chance 
the question of Ireland was raised. It was not political but artistic Ireland 
that was touched upon. Mr. Lowell was mildly sarcastic at the expense 
of the Irish people. “Wliat had they done in art? Had they ever done 
anything at all ? ” and so forth. It was eAodent that he meant to “draw” 
the illustrious Englishman, and “draw” him he did, with a vengeance. 
For a time, indeed, Mr. Gladstone kept himself under restraint ; but at 
last the sarcasms of Lowell at the expense of the Irish people moved him 
beyond endurance, and suddenly the avalanche fell. “What has Ireland 
done for ai‘t, you ask me, Lowell ? ” he tliuiideied forth, striking the table 
as he spoke, as though it had been the familiar box at the House of Commons, 
“ What lias Ireland done for art ? If you will allow me I will tell you ; ” 
and suddenly we heard poured forth in vehement and almost passionate 
speech a series of statements so sweeping and so strong that they fairly 
staggered those of us who had no acquaintance with the subject, li’eland, 
Mr. Gladstone affirmed, had done great things for ai*t before the artistic 
days of Rome or Greece. LoavcII, still provokingly cool, said, “ I have never 
h^i'd of these things? What are they?” Again the avalanche fell, and 
with such force that a very young lady at the table turned to her next 
neighbour in alarm and said, “They are not quarrelling, I hope?” 

Truly Mr. Gladstone was a man of many moods. Yet as one looks 
back, the mood which seems to have been most constant in his social inter- 
course was one of a gentle and fascinating courtesy, and a manifest desire 
to make things pleasant foi* all with whom he was brought in contact. 
He Avould talk to each man of the subject in which that man was most 
deeply intei ested, and AA ould pay him the compliment ‘of 
AU Things to asking him for infornnition on that particular subject. To 
AU Men. the journalist he would talk of the newspapers of the day 
Avith a frankness that was sometimes rather disconcerting. 

*‘The is a very good paper,” he said once to a journalist at the 

dinner-table, “ibis one of the papers I like to read.” Now the was 
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a paper which had for years been in deadly opposition to Mr. Gladstone 

himself. “Yes,” he continued, “Mr. M ” (the editor of the paper) “is 

a very able man. He knows what he is about. I always like to see w^t 
he ha,^ to say upon a subject ; and whenever I read a bad leading article 
Ixi the , I say to myself, ‘ Now Mr. M must be taking a holiday.’ ” 

To the doctor he would talk in the same fashion of old physicians, old 
theories of medicine, old remedies, or the practical hygiene of to-day; 
to the author he spoke of books, and to the theologian of theology. But 
a man did not need to be author or theologian or politician to engage his 
courteous attention. Once at a dinner which would have been a very dull 
one but for his presence, Mr. Gladstone, after delighting the majority of 
the company by his brilliant talk, turned to the host, who was sitting in 
silence, and apparently feeling himself out of the conversational circle. There 
was one question, however, on which the opinion of this gentleman was 
as good as that of any other man. That was the question of port. Mr. 
Gladstone knew this, and in a moment he had destroyed his host’s apparent 
feeling of isolation by engaging him in a discussion upon the great port 
vintages of the century. 

As Mr. Russell has told us in his reminiscences, Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
tastes were extraordinarily simple. Made dishes were his abhorrence. He 
would never touch anything that came from the interior of an animal, such 
as kidneys or sweetbread. The plainer the fare the better it suited him. 
Any dish the composition of which he did not know he regarded with 
positive repugnance. All this must have made the constant dining-out 
of the London season something of a trial to him. Yet he enjoyed 
social intercourse with his fellows so much, and found so great a relaxa- 
tion and stimulus in iniK'ting friends, or even strangers, at a dinner- 
table, that at the busiest periods of his life he was a regular diner-out. 
House of Commons business alone sufficed to make him break a dinner- 
engagement. It may be said with perfect truth that for quite half a 
century his name was moi’e potent than that of any other man — save, 
perhaps, the evanescent lion of the moment— when offered as an attraction 
at a dinner party. There were few people, indeed, whether they agreed 
with him or not in politics, who did not find an invitation “to meet 
Mr. Gladstone” irresistible. Thus for the whole period of his public 
<?areer the social side of Mr. Glatlstone’s life was hardly less conspicuous 
than his public life. He dre^v to himself almost as much attention at 
the dinner-table as in the House of Commons, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A PEELITE— 1846-1859. 

• 

A Period of Opportunihm— The Corn Laws : Peel’s Conversion— Mr. Gladstone without a Seat— 
Becalllng a Governor— A Flirtation with Scarborough- Elected for Oxford University— 
Bonian Catholics and Jews— Palmerston and Gladstone— Church Bates— The Naviga- 
tion Laws— Canada and Home Buie — The Lincoln Divorce— Domestic Sorrows— The 
Gorham Judgment— Unshaken Loyalty to the Church— The Secession of Manning 
and Hope— Mr. Gladstone’s Estimate of Hope— The Case of Don Pacifico: A Duel 
between Palmerston and Gladstone— Death of Peel— The Neapolitan Horrors- Sir 
James Lacalta’s Becollections— Mr. Gladstone Appeals to the Civilised World— The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill— Protectionist Activity— The Peelites Coalesce with the 
Whigs— Gladstone Tears Disraeli’s Budget to Pieces— The Aberdeen Ministry— Mr. 
Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer— Trouble Brewing in the East— The Paper 
Duty— Drifting into War with Bussia — University Befonn— The Government Defeated — 
Mr. Gladstone Besigns and Works for Peace— A Criticism of “ Maud Belations 
with Lord Aberdeen — Civil Service Beform— Northcote Seeks and Finds a Leader— 
The Case of the Lorcha Arrotc?— Palmerston’s Victory in the Country— Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Opposition to Bethell’s Divorce Bill— His Buies of Policy in the East— Lord 
Derby’s Ministry— Mr. Gladstone’s Economic Progress- His Mission to the Ionian 
Islands— About to “find Himself.” 

I F the political period upon which we are embarking is the least 
satisfactory of those into which Mr. Gladstone’s career naturally 
divides itself, it must be said that the times are more to blame than the 
man. The loosening of party ties had created a spirit of opportunism and 
intrigue which drove principles into the study and politics on to the 
platform. Mr. Gladstone has been described as an opportunist with a 
conscience. During the coming thirteen years this qualification was to 
I^rove a serious obstacle to his success ; and a rival who was less 
encumbered with scruples achieved a higher degree of consistency and 
mounted with more rapidity up the ladder of political success. 

It must not be supposed that statesmen on either side of the House were 
theoretically opposed to the abolition of the Corn Laws. In fact, they had 
only been prevented from acting earlier by the immense 
strength of the landed interest. The publicists had already The Corn Laws, 
been converted when the Anti-Corn Law League converted 
the country. Whately once said that “before long, political economists 
of some sort^or other must govern the world”; and, so far as England 
was concerned, the advent of Peel, Graham, and Gladstone to power in 
1841 quickly proved the truth of the prediction. Already, on December 
15th, 1842, Lord Spencer, discussing the Corn Laws with Greville, thought 
“ Peel must be conscious that in the end they must go.” 

Mr. Gladstone has spoken of PeeFs lack of foresight as partly ex- 
plaining the suddenness of his political changes ; and it certainly is diffi- 
cult to believe that when Peel denounced Roman Catholic Emancipation 
in 1828, he could have foreseen that he would have to introduce it in 
1829, or that when, in 1842, he rejected the reduction of the duty on 
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corn to eight shillings, he contemplated the necessity for its complete 
abolition four years later. But Lord Aberdeen frankly maintained the 
paradox. “I believe,” he said in a conversation recorded 
by his friend Nassau Senior, “that in 1828, and long Peel's Conversion, 
before 1828, he foresaw that Catholic Emancipation must 
be granted ; and he said to me, after making his Protectionist spe^h 
in 1842, that it was the last time that he would speak against Free Trade.” 
And when Senior objected that this was to defend Ppel’s intelligence 
at the expense of his honesty. Lord Aberdeen answered : “ A Prime 
Minister is not a free agent.' To break up a Cxoverinnent, to renounce 
all the good that you hoped to do, and leave imperfect all the good 
that you have done, to hand over power to i>ersons whose objects or 
whose measures you disapprove, even merely to alienate and politically 
to injure your friends^ is no slight matter. All this, however, Peel was 

perfectly willing to 
do as soon as it ap- 
peared to him abso- 
lutely necessary. Ilis 
faidt was not that 
he refused to make 
the sacrifj(*e, but 
that he delayed it 
to the last moment.” 
But was the sacrifiife 
necessary ? Surely 
the mistake 
nliicli Avas hu 
made by Sii- Mistake. 
Robeit l^eel 
ui)on these two oc- 
casions was not so 
much the delay in 
making public a 
change of policy as 
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withheld, not per- 
haps from his colleagues, but from his leading supporters in the country, 
the gradual process of conviction that was going on in his mind, thus 
endangei*ing his party and destroying its solidarity. 

In truth, Avhen once the reform of the tariff had been undertaken in an 
aiiti-Protectionist spirit, the rejKml of the Corn Laws Avas only a matter 
of time. Mr. Gladstone has himself accurately described that repeal as 
not an isolated measure, but “one of the greatest branches of the large 
and complex system of legislation which has distinguished a portion 
of my lifetime, reaching from about the year 1840 to about the year 
1805.” =» 

On the other hand Mr, Gladstone never forgot nor failed , to remind 
others of that great aa ork of agitation, or rather of national education, 
which, directed and inspired by Richard Cobden and John Bright, finally 
made the movement for repeal more formidable, even to a Tory Minister, 
* Speech at Cardiff, July 6th, 1889. 





ANOTHER CORN-LAW CARICATURE— “ THE SEW CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME.” 

(F#w» the CuriMu htj II. 1>*., published in 1845.) 

Represeutiiijr the Duke of Wellington (Paiitoloonl on left and Sir J. Graham (Clown) on right w'atching wdth evident aiJprobfttion the Free Trade 
Evolutions of Mr- Gladstone (Cedumbine) and Sir R. Peel (Harleiiuiu). Lord John Russell is seen stealing off^ disgast on the left. 
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than the counter terrors of the landlords : “ When the Oom Laws were 
repealed, Sir Robert Peel, on that memorable day, did justice to the 
axithors of the repeal. They were not the arisiKXjracy of this country. 
TheJ" were not even, according to him, the Ministers of the day. It 
was the plain, persuasive, convincing eloquence of Cobden that had 
brought about the change.” * 

31r. Gladstone was Secretary of State for the Colonies for six months. He 
had given up his seat for Newark, as we liave seen, and'was unable to find 
another. Monckton Milnes, in a letter of May 15th, com- 
Wlthont a Baat. mented upon this prolonged divorce of an important Minister 
IMS. from Parliament : “Gladstone has not yet got a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and I fancy the Colonies cannot much longer like to 
go on unrepresented—a Secretary of State out of Parliament for four months 
of the session, and with no Under-Secretary in Parliament, is an anomaly 
even in these days.” It would be impossible now. But it is difficult to 
think of Mr. Gladstone as the author and abettor of a grave constitutional 
anomaly. It was unfortunate for Sir Robert Peel that his best financial 
lieutenant was thus precluded from taking part in the debates on the 
Corn Law Repeal Bill, for help was sorely needed against the bitter 
obstruction of Bentinck and the dashing attacks of Disraeli. Otherwise 
the Bill itself was a simple enough measure, and hardly required 
those special aptitudes which Mr. Gladstone had acquired and practised 
at the Board of Trade. At the end of June the Bill had passed its 
third reading in the House of Lords. At the same time the Government 
was defeated by an “unholy” alliance of Protectionists, Irishmen, Radicals, 
and Whigs on the second reading of an Irish Coercion Bill. Sir Robert 
Peel made way for Lord John Russell, and thus Mr. Gladstone was released 
from the responsibilities of office. 

UnfoT'tunately for himself, however, he had left an opening for his 
enemies in tlu‘ future— and it must be reiiKmibered that at this time Mr. 
Gladstone was exceedingly unpopular except in the comparatively small 
circle of his personal friends and political, or rather ecclesiastical, adherents. 
“The case of Sir Eardley Wilinot” belongs to the history of Tasmania, 
or Van Diemen’s Land, as it was then generally called, an island at that 
time rich in the number rather than in the quality of 
Recalling a its Govei nors. Sir John Franklin, the explorer, who became 

Governor. Gox'ernor in 1837, was dismissed by Stanley in 1843. Sir 

Eardley Wilmot was then appointed. Tasmania was 
not a bed of roses for even a competent administrator. The free settlers 
were agitating and protesting against the introduction of convicts who 
developed into bushrangers after, and often before, the completion of their 
sentence. Stanley refused to take any notice; and the “patriotic six” 
members of the Legislative Council resigned rather than sanction the 
disbursements necessary for police and gaols. Mr. Gladstone, having suc- 
ceeded Stanley, found that Wilmot was neglecting his duties as Governor, 
and that there were persistent rumours against his private character. 
Accordingly, shortly before leaving office, he recalled the Governor, and 
also sent a private despatch marked “secret,” informing Wilmot that his 
re-appointment to another post could not be considered unless and until 
these charges affecting his character were disposed of. 

* Speech at the National Liberal Club, March 24th, 1890. 
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The attacks upon Wilmot’s private character were not publicly sub- 
stantiated; indeed, he was acquitted by some of his leading political 
opponents in Tasmania ; ^d much of the public sympathy enlisted by his 
recall, and enlarged by his death, %vas converted into antipathy to Mr. 
Gladstone. The discussion was not ended until on March 25th, 1847, the 
House of Lords assented to Lord Stanley’s motion for the publication of 
the correspondence relating to the Governor’s recall. 

There werfe a vA,riety of charges and insinuations made against Mr. 
Gladstone, as that he had recalled Sir Eardley Wilinot on account of 
rumours about his private cliaracttu* ; that though the recall indeed was 
based on other grounds, yet Mr. Gladstone’s despatch— a despatch, they 
said, calculated to blast the man’s reputation— was insi)iied by these 
anonymous and untrustworthy rumoims ; and so forth. 

These base and scandalous reports were so prevalent and so damaging 
to Mr. Gladstone’s reputation that Stafford Northcote, who was still 
acting as his secretary, was deputed to reply. ‘‘Mr. Gladstone,” said 
Northcote, in the course of an explanation which may be regarded as 
at once authoritative and decisive, “did not recall Sir Eardley Wilmot on 
account of the rumoui’S affecting his private character, but on account of 
his having given general dissatisfaction, both to Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Stanley, by his mode of transacting public business, and more particularly 
on account of his having shown himself utterly incompetent to administer 
a very important and very difficult system of convict discipline, and 
having permitted the most horrible and unheard-of wickedness to 
become general among the convicts placed under his superintendence, uot 
only without resisting, but, almost without exception, apparently without 
noticing it. Having so recalled him, Mr. Gladstone would have con- 
sidered him a candidate for employment in a place for which he would 
have been less unfit, had it not been for the rumours in question; 
but the rumours had absolutely nothing whatever to do with the recall 
itself.” 

Unfortunately, there were a great many people who, with no desire to 
clear the reputation of Sir Eardley Wilmot, had a great wish to injure 
tJiat of Mr. Gladstone. They began to talk about “the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s mind,” his talent for mystification, his love of 
hair-splitting, his circumlocutions and circumvolutions, the overprudishness 
of his moral sense, and so on. Now all that Mr. Gladstone knew of 
Wilmot was that he was a bad Governor and was reputed to be a bad 
man. Under these circumstances most Ministers “ would have dismissed 
him without scruple and never troubled their heads about reap])ointing 
him. Mr. Gladstone felt differently. He knew that if Sir Eardley had 
failed as a Governor, it was under circumstances of great difficulty. He 
knew what an acute mortification he was inflicting by the painful but 
necessary step of recalling him, and he desired to soften the blow by 
accompanying it with a notice that he would consider him as a candi- 
date for employment elsewhere. Lastly, he knew that if the rumours 
against him were to be believed, re-employment was out of question; 
but he felt that it was possible that they admitted of refutation. It is 
because he so felt, and because so feeling he refused to condemn un- 
heard or to strike in the dark, that he has now been exposed to the 
misrepresentation and abuse which he might so easily have avoided by 
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acting like a coward, that is to say, by not acting at all,” * It need only 
be added that Northcote’s warm defence is fully borne out by the words 
of Mr. Gladstone’s despatches and Wilmot s letter in reply. 

Ill the spring of 1847 the approaching dissolution of Parliament 
brought together memberless constituencies and seatless politicians. 

Mr. Gladstone was still looking for a seat when, at the 
A FiirtatioB with beginning of the year 1847, a vacancy occurred in the 
Scarborough, 1847. representation of Oxford University. But before deciding 
to offer himself as a candidate, he indulged in a mild 
flirtation with Scarborough. A portion of his correspondence with Sir 
F. W. Trench, M.P. for that borough, has fortunately been i^reserved. At 
the end of April he writes an interesting letter in a serious vein, as if he 
really contemplated accepting the invitation of the Scarborough Con- 
servatives. At any rate, he mentions one or two points to which it 
would be better to advert at the outset rather than to run the risk of 
subsequent disagreement 

“ In the ilrst place, I am determined either not to re-enter Parliament, or to re-enter it 
in a condition to exercise my judgment freely, and without pledges given beforehand, 
upon all .matters of public concern. In the second place, I have always entertained 
an insup(Table objection to what is called treating at elections, as well as to what- 
ever resembles political corniptiqp. I am aware, indeed, that the services of many 
persons may be required in a contested election, as well as the use of many articles; 
and the expenses connected with them cannot well be conducted with the same 
care as that of a domestic establishment. I do not now refer to laxity of this kind 
within any moderate bounds, but under the name of treating I mean to include all 
those methods of entertainment which lead to drunkenness and debauchery, and under 
that of political corruption I could not refuse to class all payments for nominal and 
unsubstantial services, or payments so arranged as in fact, though not in form, to 
give the voter a price for his vote.” 

He added that he could not consent to give subscriptions for religious 
piu’poses outside liis own communion. 

But a month later he had decided to stand for Oxford University ; 
and at the beginning of June he accordingly broke off the negotiations 
with his friends at Scarborough. 

The attractions of a University seat were at that time great. Canning 
lia-d longed for Oxford, Peel had won and lost it. The expenses of a 
member were very trifling, and the constituency was still 
Standing for Oxford regarded as an intellectual one ; for so great was the political 

University, 1847. acumen and collective wisdom of the electorate of Oxford 
University that even a statesman might derive fresh 
dignity and authority from its choice. Mr. Gladstone little knew with 
what a burden he was encumbering himself. Oxford stunted his political 
growth and for a time seemed likely to retain or regain him for the 
Conservative party. 

It soon became evident that Mr. Gladstone would get the better of 
his opponent Round, a Balliol man, who was suspected of unorthodoxy 
and accused of Nonconformity. At the end of the third day of the 

* See “The Case of Sir Eardley Wilmot considered in a Letter to a Friend, by Stafford H. 
Northcote, Esq.,” 2nd edition, London, 1847. 
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poll, SaturdaiT, July 31st, 2,000 members of Convocation had either voted 
or paired, and the poll stood: — 

Inglis 

Gladstone 

Round 

Round’s supportei’s refused to aban- 
don hope, and ins feted on keeping 
the poll open for the 
The Result. Monday and Tuesday 
following ; but they 
could not alter the previous result, 
and the final figures were : Inglis, 

1.700; Gladstone, 9il7 ; Round, 824. 

Mr. Gladstone’s voting strength was 
iiatu)*ally greatest in his own col- 
lege and in Oriel, the home of the 
Tractarian movement. Thus at 
C'hrist Churcli he polled 180 against 
liiglis’s 240 and Round’s 08, and at 
Oriel 74 against Inglis’s 02 and 
Round’s 25. Round was beaten even 
in Balliol, his own college, where 
the ligures were : Inglis 08, Glad- 
stone 58, Round 40. 

Onc» of the ablcvst pieces of elec- 
tion literature belonged to the ear- 
liest stage of the contest. It was 
written (anonymously) by the Rev. 

(’. 1*. Chretien, a Fellow of Oriel. 

He praises Cardwell, avIio liad been 
l)ressed to stand; but asks, “Is 
the .soundness of his own principles as certain as his skill in carrying 
out those of othei*s?” Chretien recommends Mr. Gladstone in these 
beautiful Avords :-~ 

“None can dispute his talents; none can deny his integrity; none (!an help per- 
ceiving that he is a man of strong and powerful iiidividualitj’. Something more than a 
mere member of an Adinini.stration, he will give a character to his colleagues and their 
measures perhaps moi*e readily than take one from them. The histoiy of the few last 
yt*ars lias shown his well-nigh chivalrous attachment to principle. Almost pertinacious 
in his honesty, he resolved not to change his opinions without a sacrifice. He is a 
mail who will appreciate the full value of a trust. He will either fulfil it or resign it. 
In these times of difficulty, when no one sees his way quite clearly, and stern facts 
wage war with the fairest ideal, a theory which he had formed failed him. He relin- 
(luished it, but not the feelings which had led him to frame it— a strong and earnest 
attachment [to] and reverence for our institutions in Church and State.” 

Tlie Bishop of Bath and Wells (Dr, Bagot), in a letter dated July, 1847, 
•spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s “soundness and deep love for our Church,” 
and quoted tAvo extracts from notes of Mr. Gladstone which he had by 
him. Both are someAvhat remarkable. The first runs : “ My convictions ” 
(as to the iiositiou of the Church of Rome among ourseh^es), “which 
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have never varied, are so strong that, with reference to our spheres of 
private duty, I would invert the sentiment recently uttered by Lord 
Arundel in Parliament, and say the Church otf England will not fully 
ha\^e done her work until the Church of Eonie has ceased to exist and 
to operate within these realms.’* 

The second tempers the first : “I will never do anything having in 
my judgment a tendency, directly or ever so indirectly, to advance the 
cause of Popery in these realms. Nevertheless, if good faith and justice 
shall seem to raise a claim which I cannot reject, in such a case I must 
act justly by Jew or Turk, leaving the issue to God.” 

Although Mr. Gladstone, except that he v rote a letter in reply to a 
circular issued by Round’s committee, complied with the unwritten rule 
that a candidate should take no part in the election, 
Stafford Korthoote's his secretary had thrown himself into the contest witli 
oaampionsliip. y^eal and animation. Mr. Gladstone expressed his grati- 
tude to Northcote in various ways, one of which was by 
asking him to cease signing himself “Your obliged.” Mr. Gladstone 
explained to him privately that the question for the electors was “ whether 
political Oxford shall get shifted out of her palaeozoic position into one more 
suited to her position and work as they now stand.” * Northcote had 
hardly yet begun to feel the influences which were soon to draw him 
away from his first chief. Mr. Gladstone’s friend Hope also took an 
interest in this election, and described Mrs. Gladstone as “ a skilful 
canvasser, hard to resist/* 

Mr. Gladstone had scarcely settled down again to Parliament after his 
exile when he found himself at variance with his constituents. On 
Deceml)er 8th, 1847, he voted with the majority in favour 

In Fariiament of a measure extending further relief to Roman Catholics, 
again, 1W7. Sir Robert Inglis had opposed the Bill in a long speech. 

Mr, Gladstone, out of respect for him and “the distin- 
guished constituency which he had the honour to represent,” explained 
the grounds upon which he gave liis vote. AVith some reservations as 
regards the Jesuits, “ who appear to lay down principles 
Belief to Roman which clash with civil and religious duties,” he could 
CatboUcB. find no cause for allowing the existing exclusions of Roman 
Catholics te continue on the statute-book, “If you tell 
me,” he said, “that by their religions tud-ivity they are more dangerous 
than the secular clergy, my reply is, that they may possibly be so ; but 
whether truly or not, we have no right, on the ground of their superior 
religious activity, to exclude them from hei* Majesty’s dominions.” 

On December 10th Lord John Russell moved that the House should 
resolve itself into committee to consider the propriety of admitting 
Jews to Parliament. On this occasion Mr. Gladstone was 
in a still more diflicult position ; for his colleague not 
only opposed the Prime Minister, but had just presented 
a petition from the University of Oxford against the 
proposed measure. Mr. Gladstone began by speaking in 
what seems an exaggerated strain of humility of the relation in which 
he stood to his constituents ; “I think hon. members will concur 
with me,” he said, “that there is something peculiar in that relation; 

* Life of Stafford Northcote, by Mr. Andrew Lang, vol. i., pp. 71, 72. 
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that in ordinary cases of representation there is a palpable differehoe 
between the person who sits here and those who send him here; that 
he ought to be, and cpmmonly is, their superior in mental cultivation 
and in opportunities of knowledge ; and that it is an easy thing, com- 
X>aratively, under these circumstances, for him lo act upon that which 
is undoubtedly the true principle of representation, namely, to follow 
the conscientious dictates of his own judgment, whether they happen 
to coincide in thp particular case with the judgment of his constituency 
or not. But for me, Sir, the circumstan(‘es are veiy different. I have 
received the honour of being chosen to ropresent in this House a body, 
of which I gladly acknowledge that I must look upon the members 
of whom it is composed as being in ability, in knowledge, in all means 
of judgment which depend upon individual character, either superior, or, 
on the least favourable showing, equal to myself.” But this did not 
absolve him as a member of Parliament from following the dictates of 
hi.' own judgment, though ‘‘it greatly increased the responsibility at- 
taching to error.” Mr. Gladstone, in a long and interesting argument, 
X)oiiited out that this was the third phase the question liad assumed. 
Conservatives had contended first for an Anglican Parliament, then for 
a Protestant Parliament, now for a Christian Parliament. In the first 
two cases “you were defeated. You Avere not defeated unawares; you 
were not defeated owing to accident. You Avere d ideated owing to 
profound and poAverful and uniform tendencies, associated with the 
movement of the human mind, AAUth the general course of events, perhaps 
I ought to say with the Providential government of the world.” Even 
the third contest had logically been decided: “In the year 1841, opposing 
the Bill tlieri introduced by the noble lord (Lord Jolm Russell) for 
the admission of Jews to municipal offices, I argued, and I founded 
my opposition on the principle, that no , broad or clear line coiild he 
draAVii bctAveeii their eligibility for Avhat Avas then in question and their 
eligibility for Parliament.” Mr. Gladstone's attempt to re-define his 
position in fche House of Commons throws considei*able light upon 
the mental process by Avhich he Avas sloAidy and almost reluctantly 
liberalising himself. “The light hon. gentleman,'’ said Disraeli, keen 
and ungenerously appreciatiA^e as ever, AAdien he interA^med later in the 
debate, “ gave us a philosophical description of the consecutive develop- 
ment of circumstances in this country, Avhich rendered it, in his opinion, 
politic and eA^en necessary to support the proposition of tlie noble lord, 
though at the same time lie seemed to conceiA^o that a state of affairs 
might exist Avliich would be more agreeable to his feelings, and more 
consentaneous to his Avishes.” 

The year 1847, which had now come to a close, had brought Avitli it 
financial troubles in connection Avith the Hawarden estate. A more con- 
venient opportunity for dealing Avith the subject will be found in a later 
chapter. 

The General Election of 1847, though it strengthened the Whigs, did 
not enable them to dispense AAdth Peelite support ; but in spite of much 
dissatisfaction and some revolts on the part of Mr. Gladstone and the 
more Conservative of the Peelites, their tenure of office was secure so long 
as Sir Robert Peel lived. The Protectionist party Avas still strong, and 
Peel thought that Free Trade could only be maintained by keeping 
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Lord John Russell and the Whigs in office. Peel was no doubt right, and 
he deseiwes the utmost credit for refusing, at the risk of still further 
reducing his diminished party, to cqmpromise what he now 
Peel Keeps the regarded as the j>rime object of statesmanship. In later 
Whigs in Office, times Mr. Gladstone used to maintain that Peel’s fears 
were groundless ; and this no doubt would have been 
his defence for the faltering course and ‘wavering opinions which are 
exhibited by his yotes and speeches at this period of hi*s life. Moreover, 
religious and ecclesiastical controversies contributed to his anxiety 
to see the Whigs driven out of office. He knew that it was a per- 
sonal and not a national interest that had attracted Disraeli and 
Stanley to the beauties of a Protectionist landscape. Might not Peel 
have offered, them a still more desirable outlook from a Free-trade 
window ? 

Another antipathy suggested a similar policy. Mrs. Siin])son, in her 
“Many” — but not too many — “Memories of Many People,” tells how in the 
late ’Forties she was travelling with her father, Nassau Senior, the 
economist, in Soutli Germany and Austria : “ At one crowd 

collectetl round us, and when Ave asked the reason, Ave Avere told that 
they had seen Lord Palmerston’s name on our passport, and wished to see 
that herilhmter Mann., as they supposed my father Avas ho.” The 
me<ld]esome swagger ami dictatorial diplomacy of the Foreign Socretai^, 
which had impressed the poor Teutons with aAve and admiration, only 
disgusted Mr. Gladstone. He Avas not yet sufficiently 
Palmerston and acquainted with the petty despotisms of Germany and 
Gladstone. Italy to feel \\dth those Avho tried to assert the prin- 
ciples of liberty in the revolutionary year of 1848. The 
cup had to be filled many times before he could condone the i3eremptory 
warning or contemptuous kick Avhich Palmerston loved to administer to 
foreign rulers Avho cared as little as Lord Palmerston himself for 
domestic liberty. Under these circumstances it is not Avonderful that 
]Mr. Gladstone shoAved no immediate signs of sympathy Avith the Con- 
tinental revolutionaries. It was only by slow degrees that he learned 
fully to appreciate the earlier, as he already appreciated the later, Burke. 
Not that he could encoiii’age Continental tyranny ; but Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy was so dangerous and indiscriminating that both Lord 
Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone Avere perhaps driven somewhat too far in 
the opposite direction. So in a letter to Monckton Milnes, in February, 
1849, Mr. Gladstone criticises the optimistic view of the results of the 
year of reA^olution which the former had taken in a pamphlet, and 
protests against the doctrine that Great Britain ought “ to undertake 
the function of setting all countries right Avhenever we think they go 
AAU’ong;” though he charitably refers Milnes’ bias not to “original error” 
but to admiration of Lord Palmerston. 

Ill England the revolutionary explosives had fizzled out in “ the 
monster jietition” of the Chartists. Feargus O’Connor, the leading spirit, 
was an Irish politician of the type then most accept- 
Chartlam, 1848. able to his own countrymen, and most obnoxious to those 
who were concerned in the maintenance of law and 
order. In the House of Commons he Avas responsible for the famous 
remark that he did not care Avhether the country was governed by the 
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Qu^n, the Pope, or the Devil and it was thought that a mousfcer 
petition (it turned out only afterwards that most of the signatures were 
forged) manipulated by, such a desperado might bring about the most 
horrible calamities. J^he Gov^ernment offices were hastily fortified.; the 
clerks armed themselves with antique and formidable weapons ; and 
vast numbers of special ixfiicemen, among them Mr. Gladstone, were 
enrolled to protect Dondon against the wa\e of Chartism. Those pre- 
cautions were either effective oi* superfluous. 



CARLTON HOUSE TEKKACE, WHERE MR. GLAD.STONE LIVED IN THE 'eORTIEs. 
(From n Drawing hy T. 11. Shepherd.) 


Oil February IDtli, 1819, Mr. Gladstone spoke in support of Lord John 
Russeirs proposal for abbreviating and rationalising J^ar- 
liaiueiitary oaths, and in the following month, though he Church Rates, 
voted against an abstract resolution for the abolition 
of Church rates, he admitted that the law was in a 
most unsatisfactory state, and that “ the evils attending the present 
system were enormous.” 

In the om^ month of March, 1849, Mr. Gladstone spoke more than a 
score of times on the Navigation Laws, in favour of what 
he called conditional relaxation.” “ Absolute relaxation,” The Navigation 
a euphemistic circumlocution for repeal, he would not Laws, 1M9. 
recommend (thi>ugh he only opposed it in Committee) until 
the timber duties had been entirely swept away, holding that “ if you 

* To which Sir R. Peel retorted that, if the last named ever became supreme in 
England, “no doubt the bon. member M'ould enjoy the conlidence of the Crown.” 
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expose him [the’ shipbuilder] to unrestricted comiietition with foreign 
shipping, there ought to be a drawback, or the remission of the duty 
upon the wood that is necessary for his use.” The Navigation Bill, which 
impli^ a virtual abandonment of the restrictions on shipping, was reed 
a second time, after a long and adjourned debate, by a majority of 56, 
Mr. Gladstone spoke strongly in favour of the second reading on the 
12th of March, the last day of the debate. Ho quoted evidence given 
before a committee of the House of Lords in 1847 Jby a leading re- 
presentative of the shipping interest, who said “in so many words, that 
for many years past — some twenty or thirty years, I think— fully one- 
half of the capital embarked in the shipjnng trade of this country had 
been lost, and that of the other iiart a veiy large portion has yielded 
no remuneration, and but a very few individuals, rari nantes, had hero 
and there been fortunate enough to save themselves fi’om the imiversal 
ruin.” 

At that time the Shipowners* Society thought Protection a national 
principle which should never be departed from under any circumstances, 
“They think that in that principle there is something in tlie nature of 
a talisman, or a charm, or a mine of national wealth, which they would 
tenaciously cling to and cherish as their very life’s blood.” But the 
day of Protection was now past. “As long as there were various other 
cases of Protection in existence, tho shipowner might rest listlessly 
under the shadow of that widespreacling tree ; but now that eveT*y 
branch has been lopped off, he must stand up and show what the 
special grounds are that entitle him exclusively to the continuance of 
Protection.” 

The whole speech is a brilliant exposition of Free - trade theory and 
of “the self-regulating principle” by whiedi populations and classes mono- 
polise under Free Trade those pursuits for which they are best adapted, 
a principle to which Mr. Gladstone appeals by way of discrediting the 
vain vaticinations of Protectionists, who thought repeal would spell ruin, 
and bring about the displacement of the British by the Norwegian ship- 
builders. The Bill was finally passed into law after some modifications 
which, in deference to Mi*. Cdadstone's suggestions, had been inserted in 
its later stages. The mutual concessions of Mr. Gladstone and of La- 
bouehere, who, as Picsident of the Board of Trade, was then conducting 
the measure, reminded Disraeli of tJie celebrated “day of dupes” in tlie 
French Revolution, when nobles and prelates flung their useless coronets 
and riches to the dust. Mr, Gladstone bore the sarcasm with good 
humour as one who “conscientiously differed” from its author on the 
question of the freedom of trade. 

In the remainder of the session of 1849 Mr. Gladstone turned his 
attention to Colonial questions, and especially to Canada, which was just 
emerging from a condition of metropolitan misgovern meat, 
Canada and Home “ Imperial interference,” and domestic disaffection into one 
Rule, 1849 . Qf Home Rule, contentment, and loyalty. “ What was 
the Canadian controversy?” asked Mr. Gladstone in 1886, 
when he had begun his last great political battle; “what was the 
issue in the case of Canada ? Government from Downing Street. 
These few words embrace the whole controversy. . . . What was the 
cry of those who resisted the concession of autonomy to Canada? It was 
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the cry which has slept for a lojip: time, and which has acquired vigour 
from sleeping ; it was the cry with which we are now familiar, the 
cry of the unity of the Enipire. In my opinion tlie relation with 
Canada was one of very great danger to the unity of the Empire at 
that time ; but it was the remedy for the mischief, and not the mischief 
itself, which was regarded as dangerous to tlie unity of the Empire. 
In those days, habitually in the Ilouse of Commons, the mass of the 
people of Canada were denounced as rebels. Some of them w^ere Pro- 
testants, and of English and Scotch birth. The majority of them were 
Roman Catholic, and of Fr<3iich extraction. The French rebelled. Was 
that because they were of French extraction and because they were 
Roman Catholics ? No ; for the English of Upper Canada did exactly the 
same thing.”* 

On the 18th January, 1849, La Fontaine had brought forward in the 
Canadian Parliament the faanous Rebellion Ijosses Bill (12 Viet. c. 58), 
a measure which provided for the indemnification of persons in Lower 
Canada whose property had been destroyed in the rebellion of 1836-7. 
A provision was inserted into the Bill excluding from compensation 
those who had been convicted of treason. But no further distinction Wiis 
made, and the Canadian Tories were furious with the Liberal Government 
and its French supporters for “putting a premium on treason.” The 
Bill, however, was passed in March and ax)proved by the Governor-General, 
Lord Elgin, in the following month, an act for which the Montreal mob 
wreaked its stupid fury on Lord Elgin and on Montreal.t 

Mr. Gladstone made several severe criticisms upon the policy of the 
Bill in Siix)ply during the month of June, asking whether- if the question 
I'aised by the puri)oses contemplated in the Act were an Imperial question 
— “ the course proi)osed, namely, the indemnification of those who bore 
arms against her Majesty during these rebellions, is consistent ; or is it 
vitally at variance with the honour and dignity of the Crown?” How- 
ever, the Government secured their vote by a majority of 141, which 
included Peel, Cardwell, and Graham. 

As it turned out, the Commission which was appointed under the 
Act discharged its duties in a way that conciliated the opposition, 
refusing comi)ensation to many who were notorious rebels but had not 
been convicted. 

In the August of 1848 a calamity had occurred which brought out 
the heroic qualities, the spirit of active self-sacrifice, which distinguished Mr. 
Gladstone in his personal relations, as well as in his public 
duties. His long friendship with Lord Lincoln, begun at The Lincoln 
Christ Church, had been strengthened by the connection Divorce, 
with Newark and by their co-operation with Peel. More- 
over, Mrs. Gladstone, through her brother’s friendship with Lord Douglas, 
was also intimate with Douglas’s sistej:* ; so that when the sister married 
Lord Lincoln another tie existed between the two families. How in the 


* Speech in the House of Commons, 10th, 1886. 

t On April 25th Lord Elgin’s carriage was “almost shattered by stones,” and in the 
evening the Parliament buildings were burnt, with the precious library, containing unique 
records of the Colony. This led to the removal of the seat ».>f Government from Montreal. 
Cf. “Memoirs of Sir J. A. Macdonald,” by Joseph Pope, vol. i., pp. 66—69. 
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summer of 1848, Lady Liucoln deserted her husband and five children on 
the pretence of seeking medical advice in Baden, how she made hei* way 
almost at once to Eins and joined Lord Walpole, how they travelled about 
Southern Euro]3e as brother and sister, or as Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, is a 
story which cannot be wholly omitted from these pages, since it forms not 
only a dramatic chapter in Mr. Gladstone’s life, but also a most elo(|ueiit, 
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bec’ause a most practical, testimony to that spirit of loyalty and 
devotion which W'as ever ready to answer the call of a distressed friend 
as well as of a distressed country. 

Lady Lincoln left her husband on August 2nd, 1848; Mr. Gladstone 
followetl and found her in the following summer. The Divorce Bill 
—divorce was then a luxury possible only to the wealthy— was introduced 
in the House of Lords in the May of 1850. 

Rumours of Lady Lincoln’s misconduct reached England before she had 
been a month abroad ; “ and in consequence of these rumours,” said Mr. 
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Gladstone, in h.is evidence before tbe House of Lords at th e second 
reading of the Divorce Bill,* ‘‘meetings took place which led to my 
going abroad. The character of the rumours to which I refer was such 
as left no doubt that there were unhappy indiscretions which were 
capable of a worse construction. There was, liowever, no disposition to 
put the worst construction upon them, and a strong hope was entertained 
that nothing but indiscretions had taken place. The matter was one 
which we viewed in two lights, namely, as a matter involving crimin- 
ality — in which case a professional person would at once be sent out 
to investigate ; or as a matter involving indiscretion- -in which case a 
friend of Lord Lincoln’s should go and induce Lady Lincoln, if he could 
obtain access to her, to place herself in a position of security. The 
latter was the view adopted, and in the capacity ,i^st mentioned I went 
abroad.” 

Mr. Gladstone then described his mission : “I went in quest of her 
to Naples, going to Rome fiist in order to avoid quarantine. She had 
left Naples, however, some time before my arrival, for Genoa, and had 
desired letters to be addressed to her at Milan, as she was going to try 
some baths in that neighbourhood. At Milan I found a trace of Lady 
Lincoln by her own name, and in consequence of something I learnt 
there I was induced to go to Como, where I was led to believe that 
she was residing in the Villa Mancini under the feigned name of Mrs. 
Lawrence. I got to Como on the morning of Tuesday, the 31st of July 
last, and on my arrival I went at once to the villa and endeavoured to 
obtain an interview.” She refused to see him and drove away in a 
carriage the next day. Mr. Gladstone at hrst followed, “ but weighing 
the whole matter in my own mind, and considering the undesirable- 
ness of presenting myself before her, I turned back, while she took the 
way to Verona.” Mr. Gladstone then returned to England, and it A\ as 
decided to take proceedings to obtain a divorce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone continued to show the greatest kindness to 
Lord Lincoln’s children ; and so it fell out naturally that Mr. Gladstone 
was appointed guardian and trustee. Some scattered references to the 
Continental journey which was involved in this long and unavailing 
search may be found in Mr. Gladstone’s writings. 

The year 1850 was, wrote Mr. Gladstone himself, “one of sorrow and 
anxiety for my wife and me.” Suffering began in the spring with the 
fatal illness of their little daughter Catherine Jessy, who 
died on the 9th of April, at the age of not quite five years, a Year of Sorrow 
The father suffered an agony of anxiety, “taking his share and Anxiety, i 860 , 
in the nursing and watching ” ; and then at last wrote the 
little record of her life and death. In the winter, as we shall see later, 
anxiety for the health of another daughter took them to Naples on a 
visit which, undertaken on purely medical advice, was destined to lead 
to imj^ortant results for Italy and for Mr. Gladstone. 

♦It was on this occasion that, to Lord Brougham’s question, “You and Mrs. Glad- 
stone have been on friendly terms with Lady Lincoln, have you not?” Mr. Gladstone 
gave the much-criticised reply, “Yes, allo^vdng for the difference of station, wc were 
well acquainted with her ladyship.” Humility perilously near servility would be the 
natural comment. But Lord Brougham seems to have displayed a certain brusqueness of 
manner, and the expression is susceptible of an ironical interpretation. 
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Another calamity was impending which would draw deeply on Mr. 
Gladstone’s vast fund of courage and endurance. Northcote Avrites from 
the Board of Trade on April 25th, 1850, about a talk* he has just had with 
Mr. GMdstone, whom he consultetl as to the desirability of entering the 
House of Commons 

“He was out of spirits himself about public matters, and did not paint Parliamentary 
life in rose colour, but thought my position would perhaps be less embarrassing than 
his own in the sort of times he expects. * 



Photo • Wutmough W obiter, Choittr. 
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“ He is distressed at the position Peel has taken up, and at the want of sympathy between 
those who for so many years acted cordially together; and he looks forward to serious 
Church troubles, which, he thinks, might possibly drive him out of Parliament.” 

These troubles did not drive Mr. Gladstone from Parliament, but they 
separated him from his two closest friends. 

The Gorham judgment, which inspired both Manning and Hoi)e Scott 
with the resolution to leave the Church, impelled Mr. Gladstone to AA^rite 
a strong letter to Bishop Blomfield on the Royal supremacy 
TheOorham —perhaps the most eloquent of his religious Writings— in 

Judgment. which he urged that the poAA^ers in eccdesiastical matters 

recently conferred on the Privy Council formed a “grave 
and dangerous departure from the Reformation settlement,” and a 
wrongful encroachment upon episcopal aixthority; — 
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“ I find It no part of my duty, my Lord, to idolise the Bishops of England and Walos, 
or to place my conscience in their keeping. I do not presume or dare to speculate upon 
their particular decisions; but I say that, acting jointly, publicly, solemnly responsibly, 
they are the best and most natural organs of the judicial office of the Churcdi in matters 
of heresy, and, according to reason, lustory, and the Constitution, in that subject-matter 
the fittest and safest counsellors of the Crown.” 

But his loyalty to the Church into which he was born never seems 
to have been seiiously shaken by the melancholy failure 
of his attempts to improve her constitution. Even in 
the bitterness of the Gorham judgment he could recall 
De Maistre’s eulogy and make it the text of his own profound and 
fervent emotion 

‘‘It is nearly sixty years since thus a pilgrim and an alien, a stickler to the extremest 
point for the prerogatives of his Church, and nursed in every prepossession against ours, 
nevertheless, turning his eye across the Channel, though he. could then only see her in 
the lethargy of her organisation, and the dull twilight of her horning, could nevertheless 
discern that there was a special work written of God for her in heaven, and that she 
was VERY PRECIOUS to the Christian world. Oh I how serious a rebuke to those who, 
not strangers but suckled at her breast, not two generations back, but the witnesses 
now of her true and deep repentance, and of her reviving zeal and love, yet (under what- 
ever provocation) have written concerning her even as men might write that were hired 
to make a case against her, and by an adverse instinct in the selection of evidence, and 
a severity of construction such as no history of the deeds of man can bear, have often, 
too often in these last years, put her to open shame I But what a word of hope and 
encouragement to everyone who, as convinced in his heart of the glory of her providential 
mission, shall unshrinkingly devote himself to defending within her borders the full 
and whole doctrine of the Cross, with that mystic symbol now as ever gleaming down on 
him from Heaven, now as ever showing forth its inscription : in hoc signo vinces,** 

The important secessions noted above, with which the anti-Popery 
agitation — “a strong political excitement” — ^was closely connected, demand 
the special attention of the biographer, on account of the great influence 
they exerted upon Mr. Gladstone’s future growth. 

Rationalistic development at Oxford had set in about 1849. Puseyism 
was nearly dead there when the Gorham judgment created renewed 
ferment early in 1850. The Court of Arches had decided (August 3rd, 1849) 
that Di*. Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, was justified in refusing to institute 
Mr. Gorham to a living in his diocese. The Bishop had held that Mr. 
Gorham’s view of baptism was unorthodox. But the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, whicli consisted of bishops and laymen, reversed 
the judgment on grounds which irritated Roundell Palmer into an epi- 
gram : “ The judges took their law from the bishops, and the bishops their 
divinity from the judges.*' 

The Evangelical party generally welcomed the judgment “as establish- 
ing in their favour a liberty of opinion which few but the most ex- 
treme Calvinists among them had until then assumed.” * But the High 
Churchmen were severely tried. Some protested, others—and among 
them Manning, Robert and Henry Wilberforce, and James Hope— found 
in this judgment one more decisive reason for joining the Church of 
Rome. 

The defection of the first named and the last of these men, which was 

* Boundell Palmer's Memorials, vol. ii., p. 68. 
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announced in the autumn of 1851, cut Mr. Gladstone to the quick. The 
two friends with whom he had been accustomed to take constant counsel 
in all that touched him most deei)ly as regarded personal 
The tfeceBBion of religion and ecclesiastical policy were irrevocably lost. 

yaSSS^Ho^^ “ I felt,” he said, ‘‘ as if I had lost my two eyes.” To a 
modern this change of Church might seem an insufficient 
reason for breaking off the intimacy of years. Our notion 
of friendship is more cultivated perhaps, certainly more "watery, than that 
which used to prevail. Now the most fashionable intimacies are based 
upon political antagonism. The drawing-room recognises that politics is a 
mimetic art, that the thunders of the House must not reverberate else- 
where. House-land is stage-land more than ever befoi*e. 

To transfer our own conceptions to a criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s 
earliest and closest friendships would lead to an utter misapprehension 
of his character, of his intense earnestness, his sti’ong conviction that he 
was in the right. It followed that those who were nearest and dearest 
to him were those who agreed witli him upon fiuidamentals, theological 
or political, and were ready to woik, as he himself was always ready, 
to carry a common principle into practice. 

Ill the case of Manning there Avas pi-ohably no ardent personal affec- 
tion. They had worked together in ecclesiastical policy ; and w hen they 
became ecclesiastical antagonists close intercourse be(*amc undesirable as 
well as impossible. But the friondsliip wdth TTopt^-who afterwards 
on inheriting Abbotsford became Hope - Scott bi^longs to a different 
category ; it dated from the year 18»*1(J. At Eton aiul Oxford they had 
been acquaintances only. In a beautiful letter WT*itten in 1878 to Mrs. 
Maxw^ell-Scott, the daughter of his fj'iend, Mr. Gladstone spoke in terms 
of extraordinary praise : — ’ 

“Among the large number of estimable and remarkable people Avliom I have known, 
and who have now passed away, there is in my memory an inner circle, and within it 
are the forms of those who were marked off from the comparative 
A Eulogy of crowd even of the estimable and remarkable by the peculiarity and 

James Hope. privilege of their type. Of these very few— some four or live, I think, 

only— your father was one : and with regard to them it always 
seemed to me as if the type in e^ich case was that of the individual 
exclusively, and as if there could be but one such person in our w'orld at a time. After 
the early death of Arthur Hallam, I used to regard your father distinctly as at the head 
of all his contemporaries in the brightness and beauty of his gifts,” 

Mr. Gladstone traced a parallel betAveen Hope’s development and that 
of Newman, the great luminary who “drcAv after him the third part of 
the stars of heaven,” and added his “opinion (I put it no higher) that 
the Jerusalem bishopric snapped the link Avhich bound Dr. Newman to 
the English Church. I have a conAiction that it cut aAvay the ground on 
Avhich your father had hitherto most firmly and undoubtedly stood. 
Assuredly, from 1841 or 1842 onwards, his most fond, most faithful, most 
ideal love progressively decayed, and doubt nestled and gnawed in his 
soul. He was, hoAvever, of a nature in Avhich levity could find no 
place.” 

Characteristically enough Mr. Gladstone did not draAv attention to Avliat 
might well seem an essential condition of Hope’s religious transition, the 
lawyers mind. Indeed, Hope’s legal arguments were largely responsible 
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for Manning’s almost contemporary decision. At any rate, the impressiott 
left by this successful barrister upon Mr. Gladstone can only be com- 
pared to that which •was left by Arthur Hallani, the idol of his 
boyhood : — 

“1 always folt and know my own position beside him to be one of mental as well as 
moral inferiority. I cannot remember any occasion on wliicli I exercised an influence 
over him. I remember many on wliich I tried ; and especially when I saw his mind 
shaken, and, so to sp^ak, on the slide. But these atte>ni)ts (of which you may possibly 
have some written re(iord) completely failed, and drove him into reserve. Never, on 
any one oc^casion, would he enter freely into the question with me I think the fault 
lay much or. my side. My touch was not line enough for his delicate spirit.” 

Otic nK)re passage from this remarkable piece of autobiography may 
be added ; for it exjdaiiis better 
than anything else could explain 
how intense, if that epithet may 
be applied, was the interpretation 
which Mr. Gladstone could set upon 
a friendship of the first order. It 
Avas well for Mr. Gladstone's happi- 
ness that the process of uprooting 
was a gradual one 

“ Whatever may have been the precise 
causes of the retic(‘nco to which I have re- 
ferred (and it is possiiile that physical 
weakness was among them), tlie character 
of our friendship had during these later 
years completely changed. It was originally 
formed in common and very absorbing in- 
terests. He was not oiu* of those shallow 
.souls which think, or persuade themselves 
they think, that 'such a relation can con- 
tinue in vigour and in fruitfulness when 
its daily bread lias been taken away. The 
feeling of it- indeed remained on both sides, 
as you will .see. On my side,* I may .say 
that it became more inten.se ; but only ac- 
cording to that perva*T.sity, or infirmity, of 
human nature, according to which' we seem 
to love truly only when we lose. My 
affection for him, during those later yeans 
before his change, was, I maj'^ almost say, intense ; and there was hardly anything^ 
I think, which he could have asked me to do and whicli I would not have done. But 
as I saw more and more through the dim light what was to happen, it became more 
and more like the affection which is felt for one departed.” 

Hope wrote to the eliect that it would hardly be ])ossible “ for either 
of us to attempt (except under one condition, for which I daily pray) the 
restoration of entire intimacy at present.” Mr. Gladstone thus rejilied:— 

“ 6, Carlton Gardens. June 22nd, 1851. 

“ My beak Hope, — Upon the point most prominently put in your welcome letter 
I will only say that you have not misconstrued me. Affection which is fed by inter- 
course, and above all by co-operation for sacred ends, has little need of verbal expres- 
sion, but such expression is deeply ennobling when active relations have changed. It 
W 
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is no matter of merit to me to feei strongly on the subject of that change. It may be 
little better than pure selfishness. I have too good reajjon to know what this year has 
cost me ; and so little hope have I that the places now vacant can 
A Xetter to filled up for me, that the marked character of these events in re- 

James Hope. to myself rather teaches me this lesson— the work to which I 

had aspired is reserved for other and better men. And if that be the 
Divine will, I so entirely recognise its fitness that the grief would so 
far be small to me were I alone concerned. The pain, the wonder, and the mystery is this 
—that you should have refused the higher vocation you had before you. The same 
words, and all the same words, I should use of Manning too. Forgive me for giving 
utterance to what I believe myself to see and know ; I wdli not proceed a step further In 
that di lection. 

“There is one word, and one only,’ in your letter that I do not interpret closely. 
Separated w’e are, but I hope and tliink not yet estranged. Were I more estranged I 
should bear the separation better. If estrangement is to come I know not, hut it will 
only be, I think, from causes the operation of which is still in its infancy— causes not 
afleeting me. Why should I be estranged from you? I honour you even in what I 
think 3'our error; why, then, should my feelings to you alter in anything else? It seems 
to me as though, in these fearful times, events were, more and more growing too large 
for our puny grasp, and that we should the more look for and trust the Divine purpose 
in them, wdien we find they have wholly passed beyond the reach and measure of our 
owui. ‘Tlie Lord is in His holy temple: let all the earth keep ^silelU'e before Him.’ The 
very afflictions of the present time are a sign of joy to follow’. Thy hinydom vome^ Thy 
vnll be done, is still our prayer in common : the same prayer, in tlie same sense ; and a 
prayer W’hich absorbs every other. That is for the future : for the ])rcsent w'e have to 
endure, to trust, and to pray that each day may bring its slrengtli wdtli its burden, and 
its lamp for its gloom. 

Ever yours with unaltered allection, 

“ W. E. Gladstone.”* 

Writing twenty-two years afterwards to 31 rs. 3Iaxwe]l-Sfott, 3Ir. 
Gladstone says of the beautiful letter to wiiieli the above was the refdy 

“ It was the epitaph of our friendship, which continued to live, but only, or almost 
only, as it lives between those who inhabit separate worlds. On no day since that date, 

I think, W’as he absent from my thoughts; and now I can scarcely tear 

AfterthoughtB. from the fascination of writing about him, ... If anything 

which it contains has hurt you, recollect the (diasin which separates 
our ])oints of view; recollect that what came to him as light and 
blessing and emancipation, had never ofi'cred itself to me otherwise than as a temptation 
and a sin; recollect that when he found what he held his ‘pearl of great price,’ his 
discovery w^as to me beyond what I could describe, not only a shock and a grief, but 
a danger too. I having given you my engagement, you having acco})ted it, I have felt 
that 1 nmst above all things be true, and that I could only be true by telling you 
everything. If I have traversed some of the ground in sadness, 1 now' turn to the 
brighter Ihouglit of his present light and peace and progress; may they be his more 
and moi-c abundantly, in that world where the .shadows that our sins and follies cast 
no longer darken the aspect and glory of the truth; and may God ever bless you, the 
daughter of my friend I ” f 

Two such losses might well set Mr. Gladstone thinkiupr how he could 
reconstruct his purposes in questions ecclesiastical. Even in the domain 
of Church policy he was far too good a politician to 
Effect of the disregard changing eircinustances ; and the changes about 
Seoesrtoni upon Mr. this time had been sufficiently remarkable. How deeply 
a etone. impressed Mr. Gladstone may be illustrated from an 

article on the Eyaugelical movement published in 1879 in 
the British Quarterly Revmr 

* “ Memoirs of Hope-Soott,” vol. ii., pp. 88, 89. 


t Ibid., vol. il.. pp. 286, 287. 
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“Equally undeniable is It that the Church of England has supplied her Roman 
relative during our time, and especially between 1840 and 1850, with an unrivalled 
band of recruits. A pamphlet recently printed, under the title of ‘Home’s Recruits,' 
enumerates about three thousand. Of these several hundreds are cle..'gymen : and 
persons of title are also numerous. Some, of these seceders were persons brougnt for 
the first time under strong religious infiuences. Some cases may have been due to 
personal idiosyncrasies; some to a strong reaction from pure unbelief; some came from 
Presbyterianism, the imprest handful from Nonconformity, or, on the other side, from 
the old-fashion*'^d Anglican precinct represented by men like Archbishop Howley, Bishop 
Blomfield, or Dr. Hook. Very many, and especially among women, made the change 
through what may be called pious appetite, without extended knowledge- or careful 
inquiiy . But there was a large, and, still more, an important class, not included within 
any of these descriptions; principally clerical, but not without a lay fraction, made up 
of men competent in every way by talent, attainment, position, character, to exercise a 
judgment, which judgment iliey did exercise in general to their own heavy temporal 
prejudice. The secession of this body of men is a conspicuous event, of the first order in 
the Anglican religious history of a very remarkable time. It is a matter of importance 
to inquire. What persons an responsible, and what system is responsible, for this result? 
From more than one point of view, it can hardly be regarded as other than a serious 
disaster, inasrnucli as it. has sharpened the outlines and heightened the pretensions of 
Romanism not less decidedly than it thinned the regimental forces of the Anglican 
system, and for a time utt erly disparaged, if it did not destroy its credit,” 

In Ills “Chapter of Autobiography,”* Mr. Gladstone admits tlie im- 
portant effect which the religious movements of these years had upon 
his views as to eccdc'siastical policy. All i>artie.s in the State had now 
abandoned the idea, of asserting foi* the Auglicmi Church “those 
exclusive claims” vliicli Mr .Gladstone himself had so earnestly affirmed 
by speech and writing in the first decade of his political life, but 
which “become positiv^oly unjust in a divided country governed on 
popular piiiiciple.s.” “ I for one,” he said, speaking of the earlier years of 
the Oxford movem(‘ut — 

“formed a comjilelcly false estimate of what was about to happen; and believed that 
the Church of England througli the medium of a regenerated clergy and an intelligent 
and attached laity, would not only hold her ground, but would even in great part 
probably revive the love and the allegiance both of the masses who were wholly falling 
away from religious observ.’incos, and of those large and powerful Nonconforming bo^iies, 
the existence of \Ahich was supposed to have no other cause than the neglect of its 
duties by the National C’hurch, which had long left the peoide as sheep witliout a 
shepherd. 

“ And surely it would have required cither a deeply saturnine or a marvellously 
prophetic mind to foretell that, in ten or twelve more years, that powerful and dis- 
tinguished generation of clergy would be broken up: that at least a moiety of the 
most gifted sons, whom Oxford had reared for the service of the Church of England 
would be hurling at her liead the hottest bolts of the Vatican : that, with their deviation 
on the one side, there would arise a not less convulsive rationalistic movement on the 
other; and that the natural consequences would be developed in endless contention and 
estrangement, and in suspicious worse than either, because even less accessible, 
even more intractable, 

“There was an error not less serious in my estimate of English Nonconformity. I 
remember the astonishment with which at some period— I think in 1851-2— after ascertain- 
ing the vast addition which had been made to the number of churches in the country, 
I discovered that the multiplication of chapels, among those not belonging to the 
Church of England, had been more rapid still. 

“But besides the immense extension of its material and pastoral organisation, English 
Nonconformity (in general) appears now to have founded itself on a principle of its own, 

♦ “ Gleanings,” vol. vii., pp. 143, 144. 
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which forbids the alliance of the civil power with religion in any particular form or 
forms. I do not embrace that principle. But I must observe, in passing, that it is not 
less unjust than it is common, to stigmatise those who hold it as ‘ political Dissenters ’ ; 
a phraj^e implying that they do not dissent on religious grounds. But if they, because 
they object to the union of Church and State, are political Dissenters, it follows that 
all who uphold it are political Churchmen.** 

We now return to the political world, which was to be divided for the 
next four years between the rival but incompatible atffcractions of pros- 
perous Budgets and showy diplomacy. The line of cleavage 

A Confusion of separated Cabinets as well as Parliaments, giving additional 

Parties, 1850. complexity to an almost unprecedented confusion of parties. 

It is the one great interest of the time, this long-sustained 
but unequal contest, which ended so miserably and disastrously in the 
Crimean War. In other respects political animosities asserted their tra- 
ditional predominance over political principles; and a superficial observer 
might easily have neglected the great principle which underlay the petty 
intrigues of the leaders and the petty skirmishes of the factions. 

The old political highways had fallen into disuse, and the more rapid 
lines of progress had hardly been planned, much less laid down. Under 
such conditions the strongest and most courageous of politicians could 
not maintain a I’igid and undeviating course. The beginning of the 
session of 1850 was remarkable for a clever political manoeuvre by which 
Disraeli— who had now succeeded to the leadership of the Protectionist 
party— contrived to dc^tach Mr. Gladstone from Peel and Graham, and 
nearly defeated the Whig Government. He moved for a committee to 
consider a revision of the Poor Law in the interests of the agricultural 
classes. It was a plan for compensating the country gentlemen for the 
loss of Protection by lelieving them of rates ; and Mr, Gladstone persuaded 
himself to vole for it on the ground that the incidence of the Poor rate 
was unequal, and that the farmer and the independent yeoman would be 
the persons to benefit by the change. It is difficult to justify Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conduct— stiU less his theory— on this occasion, the first and the 
last on which Mr. Disraeli found in that quarter any positive support 
to the fatal bub enticing policy of Imperial doles or grants in aid of local 
taxation. 

On the Australian Colonies Government Bill Mr. Gladstone again tried to 
beat the Government by supporting an amendment of Spencer Walpole’s, 
which would have strengthened the Crown, and an amendment of 
Molesworth’s, which would have weakened it,* and by himself moving 
the insertion of a clause which would have given ecclesiastical autonomy 
to the Colonial dioceses of the Church of England. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
was in a mood of chronic and often reactionary opposition ; for he spoke 
in favour of a motion which would have excepted the West Indian 
colonists from Free Trade, and opposed the appointment of the Royal 
Commission to inquire into the istate of the English and Irish universities 
—an inquiry which led to the first great beneficial measure of University 
Reform. But these delinquencies were amply compensated in June. 

* Walpole moved to substitute two Chambers for one— a lower which would be 

elective, and an upper to be nominated by the Crown. Molesworth moved to omit the 
clauses which gave the Colonial Office power to disallow Colonial laws. 
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Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, offensive in its form, had 

now oocome quite intolerable in its substance. In the previous year his 

tcrferences had justified Macaulay’s admiration. Now, 
instead of protecting the Sicilians, he was bullying Greece. PaMerstoa’s 
J^Vance, of whose friendship he had boasted in 1849, had Poreign PoUoy. 
withdrawn her ambassador from London. The situation 
was exceedingly grave, for Russia supported France; but an element 
of the ridiculous was imparted by the character of one of the d/ramatia 
perscynce^ Don Paeifico, a Maltese Jew and an English subject, who gave 
his name to the piece. Don Pacitico’s house had been 
sacked by an Athenian mob, and the Greek Government The Case of Don 
was unwilling to compensate him on his own terms. For Pacilico, i 860 , 
this and other smaller offences Palmc'rston presented an 
ultimatum ; and when the Greek GoA^erument i)rocrastinated, he despatched 
a fleet to the Pirseus, which seized a number of Greek vessels. For these 
proceedings Stanley carried a vote of censure on the Government in the 
House of Lords. Roebuck came to the rescue in the Commons by asking 
the House to assent to a preposterous resolution that the foreign policy 
of the Government was “calculated to maintain the honour and dignity 
of the country, and in times of unexampled difficulty to preserve peace 
between England and the other nations of the world.” A great debate 
arose on the 24th of June, 1850. When Lord Palmerston 
began his reply on the second night of the debate it was Palmerston*! 

already late. For five hours he defended himself with Bpeecix. 
almost superhuman energy and skill. Success might have 
seemed impossible. But Palmerston knew only too well the weaker side 
of the English character; and he rose to the occasion by descending to 
the level of his audience. Unfortunately, but, considering the hour, not 
unnaturally, the report of the speech is anything but satisfactory. But there 
can be no doubt that it was in its Avay a masterpiece of oratory. Towards 
the close of the fifth hour, when he thought that he had made sufficiently 
manifest, by comparison with Continental Powers, the splendour of the 
position in which he had placed his country, Palmerston remarked that 
he was not in the least surprised at the attempt to turn him out : — 

“The Government of a great country like this is undoubtedly an object of fair and 
legitimate ambition to men of all shades of opinion. It is a noble thing to be allowed 
to guide the policy and to influence the destinies of such a country; and if ever it was 
an object of honourable ambition, more than ever must it be so at the moment at 
which I am speaking.” 

And so on until he ended triumphantly 

“ I therefore fearlessly challenge the verdict which this House, as representing a 
political, a commercial, a constitutional country, is to give on the question now before 
it; whether the principles on which the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government has 
been conducted, and the sense of duty which has led us to think ourselves bound to afford 
protection to our fellow subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for those who 
are charged with the government of England; and whether, as the Roman in days of 
old held himself free from indignity, when he could say Civis Rcymanus sum, so ako 
a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the watchful 
eye and the strong arm of England will protect him against injustice and wrong.” 

The debate was continued on the 27th, and Mr. Gladstone delivered 
his famous reply, which has already been noticed in the Introduction 
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to this work.'*’' Our admiration is increased when we reflect that there 
was only one short day to prepare the purple patch— the answer to 
Civis Romamis sunu In the prelude the subject of Lord 
Mr. 'oiadstone’s Palmerston’s foreign policy is introduced and divided. 

Reply. Then the specific cases of Palmerston’s high-handed inter- 
ference, the cases of Don Pacifico and Mi*. Finlay, are 
brought into view in their bearing on international law— a subject the 
importance of which “no words would exaggerate oi* even adecjuately 
express,” though the restraints which it imposes might not jilease the 
occupants of the Ministerial benches, “or harmonise with their sense of 
their mission to propagate liberal opinions throughout the world.” Of 
course, grievances must sometimes arise for which no legal remedy 
could be had from the tribunals of another country, and for wliich 
other remedies had to be sought. That subject was one of the utmost 
delicacy ; but it need not detain them “ I contend that* in the cases 
before us Mr. Finlay and Mr. Paciflco did not exhaust, nor try to 
exliaust, the remedies which the laws of Greece supplietl.” 

It would be pleasant to pause at the point where Mi*. Gladstone 
discusses Don Pacifico’s claims, and contrasts the inventory of his 
furniture— the couch worth £170, the china dinner-service worth £140, 
etc. — with the fact that he had not (outside Ins jewels, his furniture, 
and his clothes) a single farthing ex^*cpt a little plate xdedged to the 
Bank of Athens for £80. The man was a pauper in all other resi)ects 
save this: that “there was not an ordinary article from the top to the 
bottom of his house. Everything in it was a specimen of the richest 
and rarest of its kind.” 

The orator lingers almost lovingly over the antithesis. Let us pass 
from the particular case of the astute paiii^er .hjw, avIio knew so well 
“where his best market lay,” to the general principle Avhich Mr. Glad- 
stone set up in answer to the challenge of the Jingoes. But before 
beginning the closing section of his speech, with its burning rhetoric of 
denunciation, he relieves the tension for a moment and indulges in a 
generosity of praise which only makes the subsequent censure more 
sweeping and irresistible. Bad as was the policy of Palmerston, they had 
had some compensation : — 

“ We had the compensation of hearing a great speech from the noble lord ; and, Sir, 
I for one assure the House, that— as far as it goes- 1 do not undervalue that compensa- 
tion. I respectfully assure the noble lord, if he will permit me, that no man who sits 
in this House can be more sensible of the masterly character of that speech, alike 
remarkable as a physical and an intellectual effort. No man, even of those who sit 
beside him, listened with keener admiration and tlelight, while from the dusk of one day 
until tlie dawn of the next, the noble lord defended his policy, and, through the live- 
long summer's night, the British House of Commons, crowded as it was, hung upon 
his lips.” 

What then was the antagonistic principle which Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends advanced to the rule of the Foreign Secretary’s proceedings ? 

“ I answer him in that one word to which I have referred ; it is the principle of 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of other countries. I subscribe to those declara- 
tions of general maxims which fell from him ; everything depends upon the tone and 


See p. 46. 
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spirit of tlie man who has to act upon them. They are in themselves but vague abstrac- 
tions; they acquire life and weight and vigour only as they take effect in administra- 
tive acts. Greatly as I respect, in general, the courage, the energy, the undaunted 
patriotism of the noble lord, I accuse him of this, that Jiis policy is marked and 
characterised by what I must call a spirit of interference. 1 hold this to be a funda- 
mental fault, a fault not to be excused. The noble lord tells us, indeed, that he does 
not go abroad to propagate extreme opinions in other countries. ... No doubt he has 
the feeling, the feeling of every Englishman, a sincere desire that when a legitimate' 
opportunity creates^itself and makes it our duty, in conformity with the principles of 
public law^ to exercise a British influence in the regulation of the aflairs of other 
countries, that influence should be exercised in the sjuvit which we derive from our own 
free and stable form of government, and in the sensf3 of extending to such countries, 
as far as they are able and desirous to receive them, institntioub akin to those of which 
wo know from experience the inestimable* blessings.*’ 

On this there could be no difference of opinion; but then came the 
question — 

“ Are we, oi* are we not, to go abroad and 7nake occasions for the propagation even 
of the political opinions which we consider to be sound? T say we are not. I complain 
of the noble lord that he is disposed to make these occasions ; nay, he boasts ,that 
he makes them. . . . Sir, I object to the propagandism even of moderate j-eform. In 
proportion as the representation is alluring, let us be on our guard. . . . Inter- 

ference in foreign countries, Sir, according to my mind, should be rare, deliberate, 
decisive in character, and effectual for its end. Success will usually show that you saw 

your >N'ay, and that the means you used were adapted and adequate to the purpose. 

Such, if I read these aright, ivero the acts done by Mr. Canning in the untune of inter- 
vention; they were few and they were effectual— effectual whether, when, in his own 

noble language, he ‘called tlie New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ or when, founding himself on the obligations of public law, he despatched the 
troops of England to prevent the march of a Spanish force into Portugal.” 

Very different was the policy of Lord Palmerston. He was no true 
protector of Englishmen abroad and of the oppressed of othei* countries. 
He insinuated groundless suspicions in order to justify his policy. “In 
vain do you talk to us of a knot of foreign conspirators; the only knot 
of foreign conspirators against the noble lord is the combined opinion 
of civilised Europe.” This brings Mr. Gladstone to the verge of his 
peroration 

‘ And now 1 will grapple with the noble lord on the ground which he selected for 
himself, in the most triumphant portion of his speech, by his reference to tliose emphatic 
words, Givis Bomanus swn. He vaunted, amidst the cheers of his supporters, that 
under his Administration an Englishman should be, throughout the world, wJiat the 
citizen of Rome had been. What, tlien. Sir, was a Roman citizen? He was the member 
of a privileged caste ; he belonged to a conquering race, to a nation that held all others 
bound down by the strong arm of power. For him there was to be an exceptional 
system of law; for him principles were to be asserted, and by him rights were to be 
enjoyed, that were denied to the rest of the world. Is such, tlien, the view of the noble 
lord as to the relation which is to subsist between England and other countries? Does 
he make the claim for ’us that we are to be uplifted upon a platform high above the 
standing-ground of all other nations? It is, indeed, too clear, not only from the ex- 
pressions, but from the Avhole tone of the speech of the noble viscoqnt, that too much of 
this notion is lurking in his mind ; that he adopts, in part, that vain conception that we, 
forsooth, have a mission to be the censors of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection, 
among the other countries of the world ; that we are to be the universal schoolmasters ; 
and that all those who hesitate to recognise our office can be governed only by prejudice 
or personal animosity, and should have the blind war of diplomacy forthwith declared 
against them. And, certainly, if the business of a Foreign Secretary properly were to 
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carry on diplomatic wars, all must admit that the' noble lord 'is a master in the discharge 
of his functions. What, Sir, ought a Foreign Secretary to be? Is he to be like some 
gallant knight at a tournament of old, pricking forth into the lists, armed at all points, 
confiding in his sinews and his skill, challenging all coniers for the sake of honour, and 
having no other duty than to lay as many as possible of his adversaries sprawling in the 
dust ? If such is the idea of a good Foreign Secretary, I, for one, would vote to the noble 
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lord his present appointment for his life. But, Sir, I do not understand the duty of a 
Secretary for Foreign Afliairs to be of such a character. I understand it to be his duty to 
coupiliate. peace with dignity. I think it to jie the very first of all his duties studiously to 
observe, and to exalt in honour above mankind, that great code of principles which is 
termed the law of nations, which the honourable and learned member for Sheffield has 
found, indeed, to be very vague in its nature, and greatly dependent on the discretion 
of each i>articular country, but in which I find, on the contrary, a great and noble 
monument of human wisdom, founded on the combined dictates of reason and experience, 
a precious inheritance bequeathed to us by the generations that have gone before us, and 
a firm foundation on which we must take care to build whatever it may be our part to 
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add to their acquisitions, if, indeed, we wish to maintain and to consolidate the brotuer- 
hood of nations and to promote the peace and welfare of the world. 


Sir, I say the policy of the noble lord tends to encourage and confirm in us that which 
is our begetting fault and weakness, both as a nation and as individuals. Let an English* 
man travel where he will as a private person, he is found in general to be upright, high, 
minded, brave, liberal, and true; but, with all this, foreigners are too often sensible of 
something that galliS* them in his presence, and I apprehend it is because he has too 
great a tendency to self-esteem— too little disposition to regard the feelings, the iiaini.s and 
the ideas of others. Sir, I find this characteristic too plainly legible in the po., ^ A vue 
noble lord. I doubt not that use will be made of our present debate to work upon this 
peculiar weakness of the English mind. The people will be told that those who oppose the 
motion are governed by personal motives, have no regard for public principles, no enlarged 
ideas of national policy. You will take your case before a favourable jury, and you think 
to gain your verdict ; but. Sir, let tha*^ House of Commons be warned— let it warn itself— 
against all illusions. There is in this case also a court of appeal. There is an appeal, such 
as the honourable and learned member for Sheffield has made, from the one House of 
Parliament to the other. There is a further appeal from this House of Parliament to the 
people of England ; but, lastl3% there is also an appeal from the people of England to the 
general sentiment of tlio civilised world ; and I, for my part, am of opinion that England 
will stand shorn of a chief part of her glory and pride if she shall be found to have separated 
hei'self, tlirough the policy she pursues abroad, from the moral support which the general , 
and fixed convictions of mankind afford— if the day shall come when she may continue to 
excite the wonder and the fear of other nations, but in which she shall have no part in their 
afiection and regard. 

“No, Sir, let it not be so ; let us recognise, and recognise with frankness, the equality of 
the weak with the strong ; the principles of brotherhood among nations, and of their 
sacred independence. When we are asking for the maintenance of the rights which belong 
to our fellow-subjects resident. in Greece, let us do as we would be done by, and let us 
pay all respect to a feeble State, and to the infancy" of free institutions, which we should 
desire and should exact from others towards their maturity and their strength. Let us 
refrain from aU gratuitous and arbitrary meddling in the internal concerns of other States, 
even as we should resent the same interference if it were attempted to be practised towards 
ourselves. If the noble lord has indeed acted on these principles, let the Government to 
which he belongs have your verdict in its favour ; but if he has departed from them, as I 
contend, and as I humbly think and urge upon you that it has been too amply proved, then 
the House of Commons must not shrink from the .performance pf its duty under whatever 
expectations of momentary obloquy or reproach, because we shall have done what is right, 
we shall enjoy the peace of our own consciousness, and receive, whether a little sooner or a 
little later, the approval of the public voice for having entered our solemn protest against 
a system of policy whicli we believe— nay, which we know— whatever may be its first aspect, 
must of necessity in its final results be unfavourable even to the security of British subjects 
resident abroad, which it professes so much to study— unfavourable to the dignity of the 
country, which the motion of the honourable and learned member asserts it preserves— and 
equally unfavourable to that other great and sacred object, which also it suggests to our 
recollections, the maintenance of peace with the nations of the world.” 

Roebuck’s motion in defence of the Government was carried on the 
following day, June 28th, 1850, by a large majority. A phrase like Civin 
Romanus sum in a foreign language is as effective with an 
average Englishman as a long word like Imperialism or The Diviaioa 
Mesopotamia. And even in the minority there were many 
who voted merely from a party point of view. Certainly, the list of Noes 
is an extraordinary one, containing as it does, to mention no others, the 
names of Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone, Milner Gibson, Villiers, Graham, 
Peel, Molesworth, Sibthorp, Bright and Inglis 
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On the 29th of June, 1850, the day after the close of the Don Pacifico 
debate, Sir Robert Peel was thrown from his horse, and died a day 
or two later from the effects of the fall. 3Ir. Glad- 

De&th of sir stone, in a funeral dilation in the House of Commons, 
Robert Peel, 18B0. quoted with much feeling the lines written by Sir Walter 
Scott on the death of Pitt."- Peel had died full of years 
and full of honours, “yet it is a death which our human eyes will re- 
gard as premature because we had fondly lioped tliat Mi whatever posi- 
tion he was placed, by the weight of his character, by the splendour of 
his talents, by the purity of his virtues, he would still have been spared 
to render his country the most essential services.’’ 

In later days Mr. Gladstone seems to have thought that Peel’s repu- 
tation as a statesman stood somewhat too high. His great failure was 
in his Irish policy, his great virtue “that he kept such 
Mr. aiadBtone’a an enormous conscience.” Another of Peel’s great qualities 
Estimate of Peel, which Mr. Gladstone noticed, perhaps all the more because 
of his own relative deficiency in it, was his sense of 
measure. “He had generally an exact sense of the pi*oi:»ort ion between 
one Bill, and the general ix)licy of the Government ; also of the proportion 
between the different paries of the .same Bill; anti of the relation in 
wliich the leaders of his party stood to their followers.” Mr. Gladstone 
appears to have acquiesced in the quantitative estimate of the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” which assigns twenty pages to Pa.i*nell and 
fifteen to Peel. On this scale he thought that Palmerston would deserve 
ten or twelve, t 

To measure merit by pages is hard and perhaps unprofitable : certainly 
the scales have not yet been fashioned in which the heroic qualities of 
Peel and his greatest follower can be nicely check(‘-d and 
The Two Leaders balanced. In each the .seiise of res])onsibility was equally 
Compared. great, but in the one it was primarily to the nation, the 
account of tlie otlier was rendered through the nation to 
a i3er.sonal and jealous God. Both were open to conviction in different 
degrees, but in degrees which raised them out of the ruc*k ot‘ ordinary 
leaders ; and their courageous willingness and extraordinary ability to 
interpret conviction into action sets them side by side on a pedestal 
almost lonely in its elevation. In one respect their careers offer a 
remarkable antithesis, p]ach in the flays of his supremacy possessed a 
vast influence. But it was the individual whom Peel bent to his strong 
will ; Mr. Gladstone exercised his political fascination over multitudes. 
Peel xnew how to choose, instruct, and retain the loyal support of his 
lieutenants ; and the little band of administrators whom he had gathered 
round him in 18H clung tenaciously to his name and the traditions of 
his i3olicy for Jiearly a decade after his death. Peel lacked those charms 
of manner and conversation which made Gladstone an ornament of 
society. Both wei e far too statesmanlike to appear to be original : and if, 
in this respect, the advantage seems to lie \yith Peel it is rather 
apparent than real. The plans of a simpler mind have a boldness of 
• outline that gives a deceptive impression of originality. 

* See ant€j p. 83. 

t Cf, “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, pp. 116, 126-128. 
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The illness of Mr. Gladstone’s third daughter, Mary,* made it advisable 
to si)end three or four months of the autumn ami winter of 1850-51 in 
Naples. His thorough knowledge of Italian and his love of 
the people soon made him conversant w ith the iniquities of m© Neaifolttan 
Neapolitan misgovernment. Thus, after a visit arranged Horrors, 1860-GL 
without any ulea of i)olitieal censure, and with a strong 
predisposition— as the D(m Paeifico speecii plainly shows- against inter- 
fering in the domestic concerns of other nations, Mr. Gladstone returned 



mVER VIEW OF TllE HOUSE (MARKED EY ASTERISKS) IN WHICH SIR ROBERT I’EEL DIED, 
NOW 4, WHITEHALL GARDENS. 

{From a Contemporary Ihxiwing hy 2\ H. Shepherd.) 


home “with a deep sense of the duty incumbent upon liim to make 
some atteni})! towards mitigating the horrors amidst which the govern- 
ment of that counti'y was then carried on.” 

The famous letters to Lord Aberdeen, based upon his I’esearches, need 
not detain the biographer. They ran into many editions and were 
translated into many languages ; and they ai*e now to be found reprinted 
in the fourth volume of the “Gleanings.” One thing must not be for- 
gotten : the picture which they present to us of that “ hell on earth,” 
that “negation of God created into a system of governihent,” is not a 
mere piece of word painting ; it is the result of personal investigation, 


The child recovered, and was tlienceforth called in the family circle “Marj^ Naples.” 
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of the drudgery of an ex-Cablnet Minister in the cause of suffering 
humanity. These Neapolitan researches and their publication form a 
supreme example of effective alliance between practical jnty and practical 
couraige. Never did the brave heart, the sensitive brain, the conscience 
righteously indignant, more loyally and devotedly co-operate. Take one 
specimen of the narrative, and consider '^ne hazard which these expe- 
riences involved for a father, a hush . ..id, a statesman with a brilliant 
future before him : — nr 

“And how were these detemiti treated during the long and awful period of apprehension 
and dismay between their illegal seizure and their illegal trial? The prisons of Napless 
were another name for the extreme of filth and horror. I really saw something of them, but 
not the worst. This I have seen, my Lord: the official doctors not going to the sick 
prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with death in their faces, toiling upstairs to them 
at that charnel-house of the Vicaria, because the lower regions of such a palace of dark- 
ness were too foul and loathsome to allow it to be expected that professional men 
should consent to earn bread by entering them. As to diet, I must speak a word for 
the bread that I saw. Though black and coarse to the* last degree, it was sound. The 
soup, which formed the only other element of subsistence, was so nauseous, as I was 
assured, that nothing but the extreme of hunger could overcome the repugnance of 
nature to it. I had not the means of tasting it. The filth of the prisons was beastly. 
The officers, except at night, hardly ever entered them. 1 was ridiculed for reading 
with some care pretended regulations posted uf) on the wall of an outer room. One of 
them was for the visit of the doctors to the sick. I saw the doctors with that regu- 
lation over them, and men with one foot in ihe grave visiting them, not visited by 
them. I have walked among a crowd of three and four hundred Neapolitan prisoners ; 
murderers, thieves, all kinds of ordinary criminals, some condemned and some uncon- 
demned, and the political accused indiscriminately: not a chain upon a man of them, 
not an officer nearer than at the end of many apartments, with many locked doors and 
gratings between us; but not only was there nothing to dread, there was even a good 
deal of politeness to me as a stranger.” 

With this visit began a long and nninterrnpted friendship with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir James) Lacaita, from whose recollections— -thanks to the 
enterprise of an Austrian gentleman — we are enabled to draw some 
Xnctiiresque details of Mr. Gladstone’s stay at Naples : — 

“It was in the late autumn of 1850. I was not quite forty years ohl at that time, and was 
living in Naples. As legal udviiser to the British Embassy, I used to 
air Jam a La ait ’ about a great deal in the English colony. One evening I was dining 

Recollections.*^ * Leveii. Among the guests was Gladstone. . . . After dinner he 

drew' me into a corner, and we talked till midnight about literature and 
politics. Gladstone’s catholic spirit distributed itself over these two 
hemispheres of public life. ... We met constantly at the house of the Ambassador Temple, a 
brother of Lord Palmerston. In the evenings we used to pace for hours in the Villa 
Beale. Gladstone was casting off under the Italian sky the last chain that bound him 
to his Tory past. He had long since given up Protection ; and as he no longer wanted 
Protection for the Englisli “ Hoch-industrie,” neither was he any more an orthodox advocate 
of the English “ Hoch-kirche.” 

Then follows an interesting sketch of the ‘‘cold despotism” of King 
Bomba, with the official murders and imprisonments and other tragic 
horrors of that Domitian age. The English student of the classics was 
daily seeing and hearing cruelties such as he had hitherto only read of 
in Suetonius and Tacitus; and when the day was over, “under the 
acacias and palms, betw een the fountains and statues of the Villa Reale, 
we wandered at oui* pleasure, turning our eyes now to the sea, now to 
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the world of fashion in the Corso, and talked of the horrors of the day. 
Gladstone, who was full of belief in progress, comforted me with hopes 
of better days. ‘ Niglit.would not always lie over Naples ; the reactionary 
movement would spend its force.’” At Christmas Lacaita ^/as himself 
thrown into prison. On his release Mr. Gladstone asked Lacaita to allow 
him to rehearse the Open Letter to Lord Aberdeen ; if he heard a word 
that was false or exaggerated he was to lift up a finger. “ So Gladstone 
read in his sonor^^us voice, which sounded to me like a bell that would 
proclaim to all Euix)pe the honors of Neapolitan misrule. His heart beat 
in sympathy. I listened with bated breatli. Not once had I occasion 
to protest against an incorrect fact or a wrong impression. . . . His 
study of ‘ Darkest Naples ’ had been .thorough. Palmerston could justly 
say in Parliament that Mr. Gladstone, not content with enjoying the 
carnival and visitiiig Vesuvius and Pompeii, had investij^ated the law 
courts and the gaols and sought out the victims of an xxnrighteous justice, 
in order to lay before all Europe proof of these outrageous attacks upon 
humanity.” * 

On his return from Naples Mr. Gladstone informed Loi*d Aberdeen, his 
chief political friend, that he intended to proclaim the sufferings of the 
political prisoners at Naples. The ex-Foreign Secretary, however, promised, 
if Mr. Gladstone would delay publication, to use his influence with the 
Austrian Government, then the external prop of Neapolitan tyranny. 
“ Lord Abeidcon,” said Mr. Gladstone more than thirty years later, 
“united as he xvas with me in friendship and affection, and being 
possessed of great influence over Continental Governments, did me the 
great favour to endeavour through the Austrian Government to give 
friendly effect to my remonstrances and statements ; and when he 
entirely failed^ as I think, in that 'purpose, my appeal was made not 
to any Goveriiment--iiot to the House of Commons— never did I say one 
word in that House on the subject ; but it was made entirely to the 
public opinion of Bhirope through the medium of the Press.” t 

The italicised words mark a difference of opinion between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Aberdeen. The latter thought he had been rather badly used. He 
applied to Prince Schwarzenberg “as an old friend of the Austrian 
Government.” But no answer came for some time. Meanwhile — so he 
wrote to the Princess Lieven— 

“Mr. Gladstone began to grow impatient. I did not hear from Prince Schwarzenberg, 
and he concluded that no attention would be paid to my letter. I had written in May 
and we were in the month of July; [he proposed, therefore, to publish without 
further delay. I remonstrated against this, and told him it would place me in a very 
false position with respect to Prince Schwarzenberg. I thought he was bound to wait 
for the Prince’s answer, and if that was unfavourable, he might then do as he pleased. 
I got him to delay another fortnight; but at last, in spite of my remonstrances, he 
sent his letter to the Press. Two days after the publication, Count Buol arrived, bring- 
ing me a long letter from Prince Schwarzenberg, in which, after discussing at length 
the conditions and claims of political offenders, he Says that, had any official application 
been made to him, he should have felt it his duty to decline all interference; but that 

Italienische Reminiscenzen und Profile, von Sigmund Miinz, Wien, 1898, pp. 248-257 
Berr Miinz visited Sir James Lacaita in April, 1804. Sir James had then just received a 
delightful letter from Mrs. Gladstone. 

t Hansard, March 3rd, 1882. 
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he would confidentially and privately take measures to comply with my wishes; and 
this he was the better able to do, as I had been tlie means of suspending Gladstone's 
appeal to the public.*’ ^ 

It .was well for humanity and Italy that Mr. Gladstone was two 
days too soon, and that the appeal was made to the civilised world 
rather than to the “ private and confidential measures ” of Austrian 
bureaucracy, which was not likely to make extraordinary efforts in the 
suppi'ession of a system similar to, though more outrageous than, that 
for which it was itself directly responsible in northern Italy. Lord 
Aberdeen was somewhat annoyed: “I have certainly much reason to 
complain of Gladstone ; but he is so honest and so perfectly sincere, 
and we are both personally and politically connected so closely, that, 
although T have not concealed my feelings fi*om him, it is impossible for 
me to entertain any resentment.”* 

The Parliamentary session of 1851 found Lord John RusselFs Governnieiit 
in difficulties. The Peelites were an even more uncertain quantity than 
ever. On February 18th Disraeli nearly beat the Whigs by 
Lord John RuBseU a motion in favour of relieving agricultural distress. Mr. 

Resigns, 1861 . Gladstone, embarrassed by his speech of the previous year, 
neither spoke nor voted. Graham, Cardwell, and Herbert 
supported the Government. At the end of February Lord John Russell 
resigned, but returned when neither Lord Derby nor Lord Aberdeen 
was able to form a Ministry. “The Earl of Derby,” said Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons, recalling the incident on March 3rd, 1882, 
“api)lic-d to me in 1851 to unite with him in the Government. Our 
communi (nations on that point terminated on his informing mo that 
he was desirous of imposing a moderate fixed duty on corn. The noble 
lord said that it was not his intention to reverse the policy of Free 
Trade, but to modify it. I was opposed alike to a reversal or modification 
of that policy.” 

On resuming office Lord John Russell introduced his Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, and Mr. Gladstone, “in company with the Peelites, the Irish 
Roman Catholics, and the group led by Mr. Cobdtni . . . 
The Ecclesiastical actively resisted both Whigs and Tories, but the last 
Titles Bill. especially, in defence of religious liberty.” This niisei*a)3le 
Bill, ushered into the House by the enormous majority of 
395 to 08, was originally due to Papal Letters for mapping out England into 
Itoman dioceses, and to the No-Poi^ery agitation which had resulted. Lord 
John RusselFs Durham letter fanned the flames ; and the Bill was devised 
to tui'u Protestant indignation into law. Mr. Gladstone, in a “ magnifi- 
cent ” speech-— the epithet is G re ville’s— opposed the measure because it 
taught religion to rely on other support than that of the spiritual strength 
and vitality which could alone give it vigour ; because its tendency was 
to undermine and weaken the authority of the law in Ireland; because 
it was disparaging to the great princiifle of religious freedom, “ on w'hich 
this wise and understanding people has permanently built its legislation 
of late years ” ; and lastly, because it tended “ to relax and destroy those 
bonds of concord and good-wdll wdiich ought to unite all classes and 
persuasions of her Majesty’s subjects.” t 

* Lord Aberdeen’s biographer regards it as “ a somewhat curious episode.” Vide Lord 
Stanmore’s Life of Aberdeen, pp. 20^205. t Hansard, July 4th, 1851. 
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The introduction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had the effect of 
'drawing the Peelites together, and of posti«)ning, what Lord John Kussell 
in the spring of this y/jar vainly tried to bring about, their coalition 
with the Whigs. Lord Staumore has pointed out the curious cirjcnni- 
stance that in the whiter of the same year, without any ]jrevious, com- 
munication or knowledge of each other's sentiments, " Lord Aberdeen, 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

{From the Painting by T. Carrid\ 1844.) 


Sir James Graliain, the Duke of Ne^veastle, IMr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert each came independently to the (‘onelusion that the 
line taken by Lord John Russell in meeting wliat was called Papal 
aggression, and in which he was supported by the vast majority of the 
nation, was one inconsistent with the true principles of religious liberty, 
and must be firmly opposed, at whatever sacrifice of popularity, and at 
the cost of a breach with a Government with which they were, on the 
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whole, in sympathy,” * Which may fairly be taken to indicate that 
the Peelite party did not owe its continued existence entirely to the 
accident of personal connection. t 

When Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought in 
his second and revised Budget, the Protectionists made yet another effort. 
On April llth Disraeli moved that ‘'in any relief to be 
FrotectloniBt granted by the remission or adjustment of taxation, due 
Activity, 1851. regard should be paid to the disti*essed ^condition of the 
owners and occupiers of land in the United Kingdom.” 
Labouchere replied, and Mr. Gladstone followed in a remarkably inter- 
esting speech, in which he (1) explains as best he can the vote which 
he gave for Disraeli’s very similar motion in the preceding session ; (2) 
attacks Wood’s Budget ; (3) declares that the Budget proposed by Disraeli 
is even worse than that proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and that he will therefore vote against the motion. Mr. Gladstone’s help 
—though reluctantly given— saved the Whigs. 

In May the popular wind created by the opening of the Great Exhibition 
caught the sails of the Government ship, and enabled it to crawl along 
for a few months longer. In July the debates on the 
The Ecclesiastical Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were resumed ; but when at length 
Titles Bill Passed. received the Royal assent, its form was so attenuated, 
and its Protestant vigour so abated, that Lord John him- 
self admitted the aptness of Leech’s famous cartoon — “ The Boy who 
chalked up ‘ No Popery,’ and then ran away.” The Act remained a dead 
letter; and twenty years later, when Mr. Gladstone had the satisfaction 
of removing it from the statute-book, not a voice was raised in its defence. 

At the end of the recess the Ministry suffered a fatal blow. Lord 
John Russell, in compliance with the Queen’s wishes, dismissed Lord 
Palmerston from office for expressing to the French 
Dismissal of Lord ambassador his approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'dtat ; 
Palmerston, 1851. a weeks later Lord Palmerston carried an amend- 
ment to a local militia Bill, and so had his “tit for tat”t 
with Lord John Russell. 

In February, 1852, Lord Derby had succeeded Lord John Russell as Prime 
Minister, and Disraeli anticipated his rival by one year as Chancellor of 
the Exeho*quer and by thirteen years as leader of the House 
Position of the of Commons. The position of the Peelites was peculiar. Sir 
Peeiites, 1852. James Graham inclined to an alliance with Lord John 
Russell. Mr. Gladstone and Sidney Herbert still clung 
to the hope that they might take, or rather keep, their position 
on the Liberal wing of the Conservative party. The hoije, however, 
was speedily upset by Lord Derby himself, who went to the country 
with “No Popery” and “Protection.” The elections showed that the 
Conservatives without the Peelites would be in a small minority; and 
on July 21st, 1852, when the elections were nearly over. Lord John 
Russell wrote to Lord Aberdeen to propose a friendly concert between 
the Whigs and Peelites. After suggesting that they should co-operate in 
a Free Trade resolution and an attack upon the corruption practised by 

* “Life of Lord Aberdeen,” p. 198. 

t “I have had,” he said In his colloquial way, “my tit for tat with Johnny Bussellt 
and I turned him out on Friday last.” 
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the Tories at the late elections, he goes on to say: ‘^The main point is 
to, ascertain whether Mi*. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert would be 
disposed with you and t^ie Duke of Newcastle* to concert with the Whigs 
the course to l^e adojited when Parliament meets.” On August* 28th 
he wrote to Lansdowne : “ Mr. Glarlstone is strongly for Free Trade, 
but evidently wishes it to be in the keeping of the Protectionist party.” , 



{RaJartion nf Licch’s Curtoon in Punch." liy coxirtesy of Messrs. Bradbury & Agnew.) 


It Avas not likely that the Peelites, who found themselves hohling the 
balance betAveen the tAvo parties AAdien the elections AA^ere oA^er, would 
care to return to the Tory fold. An inii>ortant corre- 
spondence had been jiassing between the leading Peelites, Coalition with 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord John Russell during the Avhole tneWiilgs. 
summer, by Avhich a compromise Avas at last effe(*ted. It 
required all Aberdeen’s tact to smooth aAvay the difficulties betAAX'en 
Gladstone and Russell, the one objecting to reform, and cherishing his 
old half-political, half-i*eligious hostility to the Whigs, Avhile the other, 
though anxious to eff(*ct a comiwomise, AA^as nettled by some of Gladstone’s 
observations. To Russell Aberdeen Avrote: “I am sorry you should ha\^e 
felt some displeasure at Gladstone’s remarks, although I cannot say it is 
surprising that you should have done so;, but you must forgive him 
for repeating sentiments which we have all of us been in the habit of 

* Lord Lincoln had succeeded to the dukedom in 1851. 
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lionstantly expressing for years. . . . Gladstone possesses so much that 
is excellent and amiable in character that you may be fully persuaded, if 
it should ever be your fate to act together, you will fiiid in him nothing 
but frankness and cordiality.” 

Who was to be the head of the coalition? Could Peel’s friends supply 
the place ? General opinion seemed to be coming round to Lord Aberdeen. 
His immense caution, and pei*haps his unpopularity, seemed to fit him for 
the management of a Coalition Ministry. His caution comes out in a 
letter to Mr. Gladstone : — 

“ If high character and ability alone were required, you would be the person ; but I am 
aware that, at present at least, this would not be practicable. Whether it would be 
possible for Newcastle or me to undertake the concern I cannot say ; but I am sure that 
it must be essentially with Liberal support, and with little chance of accessions from the 
Protectionist camp.- ... I am not afraid of the effects of reform, and I have no doubt 
the abuses are sufficiently great to justify those who seek for change.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s seat at Oxford had been again assailed, in spite of the 
many proofs which he had given since 1847 of his Conservative tendencies. 
He seems also to have assured his friends in the University that lie hoped 
to give a general support to Lord Derby’s Administration ; for he had 
persuaded himself that the country had benefited by the change of 
Government, and that the Colonies, in which he continued to take 
a great interest, were being better administered. But the negotiations 
between Whigs and Poelites had been successful, and the Government 
was doomed to perish by a friendly hand. In order to postfiono defeat, 
Disraeli swallowed a bitter pill—a Free Trade resolution. After this there 
seemed nothing unreasonable in the hope that Mr. Gladstone, “the dark 
horse” of the political speculators of that day, might be induced to join 
the Govei‘nment. Doyle may be right in thinking that the fusion would 
have takim place but for one man. After Peel’s death Disraeli’s presence 
“established a line of demarcation between the two portions of the 
Tory party. Had it not been for his being fixed across their path, I tliiiik 
Mr. Gladstone, Herbert, and the otlier Peelites would have joined Lord 
Derby instead of becoming Whigs.” 

But though Disraeli’s digestion had been equal to the Free Trade 
resolution, Mr. Gladstone could not tolerate his rival’s finance. A Budget 
was produced on the 8rd of December. When the House 
Dlameli'a Budget, had gone into committee the Opposition showed a dis- 
1862 . position to combine against the whole scheme as soon 
as the first resolution for an extension and increase of 
the house tax had been proposed. On the fourth night of the debate 
(December 16th) Disraeli rose to reply, and made a powerful but offensive 
s]3eech, bristling with personalities, sarcasms, and epigrams, not a few 
of which were aimed at prominent Peelites. 

When Disraeli sat down it was already one o'clock in the morning. 
Mr. Gladstone bounded ♦ to his feet, and beginning with an indignant 
and even furious onslaught upon the Minister for the personalities which 

♦ 1832 itself,” says Sir George Trevelyan, “ could boast few more animated and exciting 

scenes than that w'hich was enacted during the first three hours in the morning of the 
17th of December, 1852 ; when the Tory leader, more formidable than ever in the audacity 
of despair, turned to bay in defence of his doomed Budget » ^-ad when, at the ' moment 
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had disfigured his speech and violated the decencies of debate, rushed 
triumphantly upon figu|^es and calculations, dissected the Budget, and 
destroyed the Ministry. It was nearly four o’clock in the morning when 
the numbers were read out : For the Government, 280 ; against, 305. The 
Ministers thus found themselves in a minority of 19, and immediately 
resigned. 

The success of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, following on the adoption by the 
Derbyite^s of a Free Trade resolution, marks the overthrow —for nearly two 
generations— of agricultural or “Protectionist” finance in Great Britain. 
It is also the prelude to the coming conflict betw'een the forces of 
progress and reaction under the leadership of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Under date Friday, December 23rd, Groville writes that there is nothing 
new in the purlieus of Whiggism, but that the Derby ites are “quite 
frenzied.” The story illu^strating this (Avhich he eox)ied from his morning 
paper) is well known, and in the main, at any rate, true:- 

“ The other day twenty ruffians of the Carlton Club gave a dinner there to Beresford, to 
celebrate what they consider his acquittal 1 After dinner, when they got drunk, they wont 
upstairs, and finding Gladstone alone in the drawing-room, some of them proposed to throw 
him out of the window. This they did not quite dare to do, but contented themselves 
with giving some insulting message or order to the waiter, and then went away-.” 

“ Mr. Gladstone,” said the Times in its first leading article on the 
same day, “has had the misfortune of belonging to a society to which 
persons were admitted ignorant or regardless of the decencies of life,” 

While the Tories were raging over their defeat, “The 
Government of All the Talents,” including Peel ites, Whigs, The Aberdeen 
and one Radical— Sir William Molesworth— was in process Ministry, 1852. 
of formation. The very strength of the Government was 
a source of weakness. “In the present Cabinet,” says Grenville, “are 
five or six first-rate men of equal or nearly equal pretensions, none of 
them likely to acknowledge the superiority or defer to the oi)iiiioiis of 
any other, and eveiyone of these five or six considering himself abler 
or more important than their Premier.” 

The following is a list of the Cabinet Ministers * 


Eabl of Aberdeen 

Lord Cranworth 

Earl Granville 

The Duke ^f Argyll 

Mr, Gladstone 

Viscount Palmerston 
The Duke of Newcastle ... 

Lord John Russell 

Sir James Graham 

Mr. Sidney Herbert 

Sir Charles Wood 

Sir William Molesworth... 
The Marquis of Lansdownb 


First Lord of the Treasury and 
Lord Chancellor. [Prime Minister. 
Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Home Secretary of State. 

Secretary for Colonies. 

Foreign Secretary. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Secretary at War. 

President of the Indian Board. 

First Commissioner of Works. 

[No Office], 


tiiat friends and foes alike thought that the last word had been spoken on either side, 
Mr. Gladstone bounded on to the floor amidst a storm of cheering and counter-cheering 
such as the walls of Parliament have never re-echoed since, and plunged straight into 
the heart of an oration which, in a single day, doubled his influence in Parliament and 
his popularity in the country.” — “Life of Macaulay,” chapter xiii. 

* A fihe engraving of this Cabinet, reproduced on page 377, i6 to be seen in the National 
Portrait Gallery, with the signature of each member attached. 
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There was some ohjeotioii^ to Mr. Gladstone being made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the ground that he had committed himself on the, 
income-tax. At Oxford his re-election was violently opposed ; 
Mr. Oladttone. at but he was returned by a majority of 124 over Perceval. 

Ctancelior. should be observed, however, in apology for his. Oxford 

opponents, that this conjunction with Russell and Moles- 
worth was what opened the eyes of many Oxford Tories to the growth 
of his Liberalism. Of these Archdeacon Denison was** most prominent; 
nor did that great dignitary underestimate his own importance, if Ave 
may judge from the following letter, written on Christmas Day, 1^2, and 
published by Perceval’s Committee 

“ My deae Gladstone,— T he day on which I make this communication to you adds 
more than I can express in words to my deep pain and to my sense of responsibility 
in making it. After a week of anxious suspense, the fact of the 
A Letter from Arch* existence of a Coalition Government — Le, of a Government in whicli 

deacon Denison, you are joined with Lord John Russell— with Lord Lansdowne in 
the Cabinet*— may be said to be ascertained. 

“I, wish to use few words where every one I write is so bitterly distressing to me, 
and must, I cannot doubt, jbe little less so to yourself, and to many others whom I 
respect and love. 

“ I have, then, to state to you that from this time I can place no confidence in you as 
a representative of the University of Oxford, or as a public man. 

* # # -• * * •> 

“ I reserve to myself the right of forwarding this letter for publication by Tuesday’s 
post, and also any reply which you may make to it. I will only say, by way of 
anticipation, that any amount of guarantee which may have been taken by you, in 
accepting office in the new Government, for non-aggression upon the Church of England, 
or for the concession of her just claims, is, in my judgment, absolutely valueless when 
weighed against the fact of the Coalition.— Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

“ GBOKGE a. DeNIxSON, 

“ The Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P.’* “ Archdeacon of Taunton. 

From the frenzy which arose among the Oxford Toiies when they 
heard that their member had entered a Cabinet containing several 
Whigs and a stray Radical, it might be imagined that 

Oladatone and Mr. Gladstone had* definitely committed himself to a 
Stafford Northcote, popular policy. That this was veiy far from being 
the case may be shown quite easily and briefly by 
a reference to his relations Avith Stafford Northcote. In December, 1852, 
just after joining the Coalition Government, Mr. Gladstone had sounded 
Northcote as to whether he would be willing to serve on a commission 
for reorganising the Board of Trade. Northcote replied : “I am rather 
a stiff Conservative, and do not feel at all sure that the next Adminis- 
tration wiU be one that I can work under, though if you form a 
leading element in it I can scarcely imagine my having any doubts.” 
Eventually, after “a long and desperate argument,” Northcote’s scruples 
Avere satisfied, and Mr. Gladstone provided him with a great deal of 
work in the revision of packet contracts, and in the organisation of that 
first great instalment of Civil Service reform in which he was so honourably 
associated with Sir Charles Trevelyan and backed by Lord Macaulay 
With regard to this, Northcote wrote to Lady Northcote, March 2nd, 

*Slr William Moles worth’s acceptance of Office, with a seat in the Cabinet, presents the 

Coalition under one more aspect. 
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1854: ‘‘Gladstone relies so much on me that I must not desert him till 
it is fairly owr,” and a year later Mr. Gladstone exerted himself success- 
fully to secure Northcote a seat in the House , of Commons, where he 
took^his place as a moderate Conservative. 

We shall reserve a consideration of the Great Budget speech, and of 
the financial principles which it involved, for the next chapter, when it will 
be possible to take a synoptic view of the policy of pei- 
Mr. Gladstone's haps the greatest of our very few great ^financial Ministers 
First Budget, 18S3. — a policy which, marked generally** by consistency, 
perseverance, and determination, also exhibits one or two 
weaknesses which, striking enough in themselves, have been monstrously 
exaggerated by Tory ^philosophers and Tory orators. It will be enough 
in this place to indicate the additional weight and reputation which 
accrued to Mr. Gladstone as the direct result of his Budget speech. It 
was delivered on April the 18th, 

The applause was almost universal. Letters of congratulation came to 
Mr. Gladstone from the Queen and Prince Albert ; his frieiuis began to 
write and talk and think of him as Aberdeen’s future successor. Such, 
indeed, was the intention of the Prime Minister ; but fortune Avas making 
other arrangements. Two years later the leader of the Peelite party 
found himself destitute of political capital, with nothing but failure and 
unpopularity to bequeath to his unfortunate heir. 

The great Peace Budget was passed at the end of June ; but already in 
May events in the East were beginning to excite hope or fear in the minds 
of the well informed. For some time Russia had been pre- 
Trouble Brewing paring to adopt a policy of expansion, AA'hich brought her 
in the Bast. into immediate antagonism with Austria and France. The 
Greek Christians in Turkey and the Holy Land were to be 
released from the intermittent barbarities of the Sultan in order to be 
subsumed under the regimental despotism of the Czar. French interests 
in Syria seemed to be threatened by Muscovite designs ui)on the Holy 
Places, and Austria— then, as now, the trembling rival of Russia for the 
protectorate, or rather directorate, of the Southern Slavs— was alarmed by 
Prince Mentschikoff’s pretensions to a suzerainty over the Greek Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

No British interest was involved or simulated ; for military ingenuity 
had not yet conjured up in all its terrors the favourite bogey— an invasion 
of India. 

The Cabinet was divided, the Peelites, excepting Newcastle, being in- 
clined for peace and opposed to intervention. But Palmerston had convinced 
himself of the advantage, that is to say of the popularity, of war. His 
judgment was only too correct. The infection, skilfully difFused by a 
Palmerstonian press, spread rapidly enough; and the Peelites, who were 
always too apt to regard administration as the prime end of politics, 
weakly perhaps, but from the best motives, consented to remain and 
help to row the boat, so sharing the responsibility after they had lost 
control of the helm. There were only two policies open, Palmerstonian 
and Cobdenite ; the policy of intervention and the policy of neutrality. The 
Peelites failed to see this, and suffered for their failure. 

It must be remembered that the ignorance of the English people about 
foreign nations, their institutions, their manners, and their aspirations* 
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was much denser in the early fifties tlian it is now. ^The ideas of 
simple courage, trustful generosity, and almost misplaced numanity still 
attached to the Turk, and Lord Palmerston accurately re- 
flected popular feeling when he complained of the Czar’s TheTurV; 
unreasonableness in “ refusing to be satisfied, as we all 
are, with the progressively liberal system of Turkey.” 

Mr. Gladstone was already free frbm this insane and almost universal 
delusion. But ong who had been so long a member of the governing classes 
could not so easily cast off the superstitions of an arriere diplomacy* 
Twenty years later he began to realise in full what Cobden had seen 
twenty years earlier—the bankruptcy, the inhumanity, the debility, the 
senility, and the impossibility of the Turkish Empire. Hi.‘=^ subtle mind was 
already beginning to analyse its “integrity.” But before the analysis was 
complete the country was at war. 

On Wednesday, October 12th, 1858, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone wei'e 

present at the inaugui*ation of a statue of Sir Robert Peel at Man- 
chester. After the uncovering of the monument, the 
Mayor introduced the Chancellor of the Exchequer a Tribute to 
as the “most able and consistent supporter” of Sjr 
Robert Peel “during his arduous struggle for com- 
mercial freedom.” Mr. Gladstone made a short but eloquent speech, in 
which he described himself as the pupil and follower in politics of the 
dead statesman, and pointed to Peel’s example as a proof that in this 
country “the road to duty is the road to fame.” The ceremony took 
place in the morning. Shortly after one o’clock addresses were presented 
in the Town Hall, and Mr. Gladstone spoke for an hour in reydy. He 
touched upon the Russo-Turkish question, and warned the people of Man- 
chester against “the glare of glory about the operations of war” which 
blinds us to its terrible accompaniments : — 

“When we speak of general war we don’t mean real progress on the road of freedom, 
the real moral and social advancement of man, achieved by force. This may be the 
intention, but how rarely is it the result, of general war I We mean 
this— that the face of nature is stained with human gore— we mean Horrors of 
that bread is taken out of the mouth of the people— we mean that 
taxation is increased and industry diminished — we know that it means 
that burdens unreasonable and untold are entailed on posterity— w'e 
know that it means that demoralisation is let loose, that families are broken up, that 
lusts become unbridled in every country to which that war is extended.” 

He pointed out that the phrase “independence and integrity” as applied 
to the Ottoman Empire was not to be interpreted as if one were sj^eaking 
of France or England. He described the Ottoman Empire as a sovereignty 
“full of anomaly, full of misery, and full of difficulty,” as “a political 
solecism of the Mahommedan faith exercising what may be called a 
despotism, but what I will only call a domination over twelve millions 
of our fellow Christians.” The Government could not allow “an absorp- 
tion of power ” by Russia ; but he urged patience 

“The way of peace and negotiation is undoubtedly devoid of that romantic interest 
which attaches to heroic achievements in war. It is beset and clogged with delays and 

^ It should in fairness be added that there were at this time superficial signs of 
improvement in Turkey, thanks to the efforts of Beshid Pasha, the reforming Minister, 
and to the representations of Lord Stratford de Kedcliffe. 
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Intrigue uid oM<jane. But If the result is the saving of the effhaion <rf hiuoau Mood, 
»ad the averting that calamity wbkb would disturb the operations oi indiutiy ond 
deprive nations of their subsistence, surely the sacrlhce is small and sareljr the reward 
U adequate.” 

Before concluding his speech Mr* Gladstone touched upon mother and 
far more congenial topic. The lips of a Chancellor of 
The Paper Dutp, the Exchequer were ‘‘hermetically sealed/* and thereiore, 
1853. even on the question of the paper dii^y, he had very 
little to say**; but his words, though few, gave a siiffi- 
cieiitlj'' plain indication of his intentions 

“ I had the pleasure of seeing in a warehouse yesterday that beautiful manipulation 
performed which constitutes the process of packing goods for exportation ; and it was 
impossible not to observe in the package, which was put in order before my eyes, that 
there was a very considerable quantity of paper, perhaps ten pounds or fifteen pounds of 
paper. That paper is liable to an excise duty of three-halfpence per pound : and it was 
perfectly obvious to me that three-halfpence per potind laid upon the paper might, so far 
as the practical operation of the duty is concerned, as well have been laid on the 
commodities themselves. It has precisely the same operation ; and therefore, undoubtedly, 
the principle which has led Parliament to exempt the great manufactures of the 
country in themselves from the extremely impolitic and onerous operation of excise 
duties is perfectly capable of extension, when the proper time arrives and circumstances 
permit it (laughter and cheers), to the material in which the staple manufactures are 
wrapped up.” * 

How much satisfaction this speech gave to the Liberal stalwarts of 
the Manchester school may be' judged by Bright’s comments in the 
House of Commons in the following spring 


Bright on 
Gladstone. 


“When the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered office, doubtless he hoped by great 
services to his country to build up a reputation such as a man may labour for and 
, live for. Every man in this House, even tliose most opposed to him, 
acknowledged the remarkable capacity which he displayed during the 
last session; and the country has 'set its seal to this^that his 
financial measures in the remission and adjustment of taxation were 
worthy of the approbation of the great body of the people. The 
right boil, gentleman has been blamed for his speech at Manchester, not for making 
the speech, but because it differed from the tone of the speech made by the noble 
Lord (Palmerston), his colleague in office, at Greenock. I observed that difference. 
There can be no doubt that there has been, and that there is now, a great difference 
of opinion in the Cabinet on this Eastern question. It could not be otherwise. Our 
Government has gone on from one step 'to another. They have drifted— to use the 
happy expression of Lord Clarendon to describe what is so truly unhappy — they have 
drifted from a state of peace to a state of war. And “ to ho member of the Govern- 
ment could this state of things be more distressing than to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; for it dashed from him the hopes he entertained that session after session, 
as trade extended and the public revenue increased, he would find himself the benefi- 
cent dispenser of blessings to the poor, and, indeed, to all classes of people of this 
kingdom.” 


Bright thought that the burden of the war would have to be borne 
by real property and the country geutjlemen ; “ I will undertake to say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will prefer to leave that bench, 
and will take his seat in some other quarter of the House, rather than 
retrace the steps which Sir Robert Peel took in 1842. He is not the 
promoter of this war; his speeches have shown that he Is anxious for 

* Times, October 18th, 1863. 
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peace,” and he would not consent ‘‘to be made the instrument to re- 
impose upon the comitry the excise duties which have beeji repealed, 
or the import duties which, in past times, inflicted such enormous injury 
on trade.” Thus justly confident, Bright was able to turn with magnifi- 
cent irony upon the territorials who now, for the first time, were to 
wage war at their own expense, and to have the opportunity of paying 
as well as of shouting for “the integrity and independence” of the 
Ottoman Empire : “ Gentlemen, I congratulate you th^t every man of 
you has a Turk upon his shoulders ! ” * 

Meanwhile war was being sloAvly negotiated into existence. A brilliant 
passage in Kinglaket explains how from the beginning of the negotia- 
tions until the final rupture, during the session of 1853 
Negotiating War, and the autumn which followed it, the mere continuance 
1863. of Lord Aberdeen and of Mr. Gladstone in office was 
regarded throughout the country as a guarantee that, if 
it were possible to maintain peace, peace would be maintained. Thus 
the efforts of the uncompromising advocates of peace were paralysed. 
“None but a bold man could say that the war was needless or wicked 
whilst Mr. Gladstone was feeding it with his own hand.” That the Peelites 
ought on several distinct occasions to have made a more resolute stand 
will hardly be disputed now. It is said that Lord Aberdeen himself 
afterwards admitted and deplored the weakness of his lesistance to the 
war mania. But the current of popular sentiment was well-nigh irresistible ; 
and it seems probable that Kinglake’s verdict will be accepted as the 
verdict of history : “ The errors of Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone 
were only errors of judgment. The scrupulous ])urity of their motives 
has never been brought in question.” 

The apology for Lord Abei'deen has already been set forth at some 
length and with much ability and in it may be included the 
necessarily subordinate part played by his (Hiancellor of 
The Peace Party the Exchequer. One remark should be added, a remark 
in the Cabinet, that is applicable to each of the great difficulties which 
perplex and vex the admirer of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
career. It is this, that the rough and ready judgment is almost certainly 
the wrong one. The more patient your historical inquiry, the more 
subtle your intellectual analysis, the more will you be inclined to 
modify, to extenuate, or even to withdraw that easy and hasty censure 
which the “ plain ” man— the superficial inquirer — passes upon the 
“ broad facts,” the brief, unintelligible data, which may be picked up at 
a cheap rate and with small mental exertion from a neAvspaper bio- 
graphy or an elementary history. One fears that no amount of research 
can excuse the Avithdrawal of the Vienna Note after it had been accepted 
by Russia, or the non-Avithdrawal of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, our 
Turcophile ambassador at Constantinople, after it became notorious that 
he was intriguing foi* war with Russia instead of negotiating for peace. 
Yet without doubt the resignation of the peace members of the Cabinet 
at any period of the negotiations would have precipitated the disaster; 
and it is clear that they cherished hopes of peace up to the very last, 
* Hansard, March Slst, 1854. 

t “ The Invasion of the Crimea,” vol. i., pp. 412-13. 
t In the Life by Lord Stanmore, chaps, ix., x. 
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and actually succeeded in postponing hostilities long after the country 
had become madly bellicose. Of the three Ministers who stood for war 
(Lord Palmerston, LordL John Russell, and the Duke of Newcastle), only 
the last and least prominent ^vas adequately punished. Of the first, the best 
that can be said is that his at this crisis was not more vulgar, 

more ostentatious, more brutal, or more extravagant than were the 
sentiments of that well-to-do section of the community upon whose votes 
he relied, and T^hose confidence he continued to enjoy until the day 
of his death. 

In November Turkey began the war, and on the 30th of that month her 
fleet was destroyed at Sinope. About the same time Lord Palmerston, 
disagreeing with Lord John Russell, who w^as bent oii 
Parliamentary reform, gave in his resignation, but was THe War Begun, 
persuaded to recall it by the efforts of Mr. Gladstone, who 
on this question was still an ardent Conservative, and of the Duke of 
Newcastle, Avho w^as as much afraid of peace as Mr. Gladstone of reform. 
The populace and the press, frenzied by “the treachery” of the Russians 
and “the massacre’ of Sinope, connected the phenomenon with Cabinet 
dissensions upon foreign policy ; and, no doubt, with Palmerston’s 
return, war, from a probability, became a certainty. That Mr. 
Gladstone did not realise this deplorable result of his action may be 
put down to his most conspicuous political failing— his want of a sense of 
pi'oportion. The event might have been foreseen : reform w^as postponed, 
but not w^ar : the infinitely less was secured at the cost of the infinitely 
more. 

March came in like a lion. The hopes of the nation w^ere at last 
gratified, and its sufferings began. Mr. (Radstone’s Budget, based on the 
honest and unpopular principle that those who indulge in the luxury of a 
war should not expect posterity to pay for it, must have done something 
to cool the enthusiasm. At first, however, the extreme of folly and ex- 
travagance was avoided. Cobdeu’s oxnnion that the w ar— if war there must 
be— should be xmrely naval, w^as for a time respected. The ill-starred and 
ill-contrived landing in the Crimea did not take place until September. 
Then it was discovered that a British War Department may be not only the 
most expensive, but the most corrupt and inefficient in the w^orld ; it w^as 
also discovered that in the carnival of contractors, food and clothing for 
the soldiers may easily be mislaid. When the truth began to leak out, 
counter-charges of parsimony and economy w'ere of course levelled against 
Mr. Gladstone. These may be contemptuously dismissed, though it is 
perfectly true that, as ste^vard of the national resources, he would 
always close his ears as long as possible to the demands of the “military 
expert.” 

The session of 1854 was, of course, mainly devoted to the absorbing topic 
of w^ar ; but there was also a little useful legislation. A much-needed Bill 
to prevent corrupt practices at elections was carried by the 
united exertions of Mr. Gladstone and Sir Richard Bethell.* A wax 
The two future antagonists were then on excellent terms. Session, ism. 
as the following extract will show. It is from a letter of 
Bethell’s to accompany a present of Cephalonian wine ; — “ Restored 
to feelings of i)erfect satisfaction in the British ^ rule, the people 
* Then Solicitor-General ; better known as Lord Westbury. 
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of the islands might be gradually prepared for self-government, for 
I agree with you that, except Corfu, I should wish the islands to be part 
of A\bat we shall one day see, an Hellenic kingdom or federal republic/’ 
And he promises that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take a 
half - serious, half - bantering suggestion, and open up the trade of the 
islands, an inscription in white marble shall be erected r\aS(rTuipi Evtpyerp in 
Corfu, “ and that when you A'isit the islands you shall be received with 
universal acclaim.” * Future events were to add poi^t to this pretty 
compliment ; but it is enough to note that Mr. Gladstone’s Philhellenic 
sympathies were already developed in 1854. 

Another question in the settlement of which Bethell co-operated with 
Mr. Gladstone was that of University reform. To Dr. Jeunej the Master 
of Pembroke-one of the two clergymen who, in Mr. Glad- 
Universlty stone’s experience, might have been competent to discharge 

Reform, 1854. the functions of Chancellor of the Excheqiier— Mr. Gladstone 

had written in the previous midsummer : “ Our fellowsliijis 
cannot, I think, be safe until they are wholly purged of the character 
of being sinecures.” Jeune, however, still distrusted his member’s latent 
Toryism: “He is still to my mind Pusey in a blue coat.” However, 
the events of 1854 dispelled all doubt as to whether Liberalism had pene- 
trated Mr. Gladstone’s academic policy. The report of the University 
Commission had been published in May, 1852. Mr. Gladstone, with 
Roundell Palmer and Inglis, had opposed the appointment of the Com- 
mission, but he had since recognised his error ; and in April, 1854, when 
the University Bill based upon this report was introduced, the Chancellor 
of tlie Exchequer proved to be its most zealous and powerful champ ion. 
Stanley, the futiire Dean, whose work as secretary of the Commission* 
had been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone, was present at the debate 
on the second reading, and described the “ superb ” speech “ in 
which, for the first time, all the arguments from our report (without 
acknowledgment, of course) were Avorked up in the most effective manner. 
He vainly endeavoured to reconcile his present Avith his former position. 
But Avith this exception, I listened to his speech Avith the greatest delight. 
To see our labours of 1851-2 brought at last to bear on the point, to 
hear proclaimed on the house-top Avhat we had announced in sheepskins 
and goatskins, to behold one’s old enemies slaughtered before one’s face 
with the most irresistible Aveapons, Avas quite intoxicating. One great 
charm of his speaking is its exceeding good humour. There is great 
vehemence, but no bitterness.” 

The Bill became law on August 7th. Its value, as finally passed, lay 
not in the semi-representative machinery Avhich it set up for the govern- 
ment of the University, but in the clauses which admitted Dissenters to 
matriculation and removed some of the more glaring abuses connected 
with fellowships. Mr. Gladstone laboured incessantly, speaking at 
every stage of the Bill, removing inconsistencies and smoothing away 
'objections. 

In other respects the session of Avas not a satisfactory one from 
Mr. Gladstone’s point of view. An attempt to relieve the Colonial 
Church of its disabilities completely failed. It was one of Mr. Glad 
stone’s last efforts to bring about his long^herished ideal — a spiritually 
* Nashua Life of Lord Westbury, vol. i., p. X42, 
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independetit but ' politically established Church. Also a personal quarrel 
with Lord John Russell arose out of the dismissal in May of a member 
of the Civil Service* from a post which he held in the 
A Quarrel with Woods and Forests. The excitement of the war pre- 
Lord Joim Eusseii. vented this act from obtaining the same notoriety as'^ 
the earlier recall of Wilmot. 

The year 1855 is one of the blackest in English history. It began with 
a series of Ministerial crises. The protraction of the siege of Sebastopol, the 
miserable condition of our soldiers and the general mis- 
A Black Year management of the war, had brought the gi and Coalition 
(1855). Ministry into extreme disrepute. The Cabinet of All 
the Talents had begun to exhibit “the cold gradations of 
decay.” Roebuck’s motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of the army before Sebastopol was brought forward at the end of 
January in the debate on the Address. Roebuck carried his point against 
the Government by the extraordinary majority of 305 to 148, and Lord 
Aberdeen immediately resigned. 

Lord Derby endeavoured to foiin a Government and applied for the 
co-operation of Sidney Herbert and Mr. Gladstone. This they were unable 
to give ; though Mr. Gladstone “hoped and believed” he might have “the 
pleasure of affording his humble assistance to Lord Derby in an indepen- 
dent position.” Lord Derby was unsuccessful ; and the Queen then sent 
for Lord Palmerston. Mr. Gladstone was offered and 
Lord Palmeraton’s accepted his old position as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mlnlitry, 1865. thinking that tlie Government would be able to lesist the 
})ressure for a Select Committee. But public ojiinion was 
too strong for them; and finding this to be the case, Mr. Gladstone and 
Sidney Herbert, after only a week or two of office, resigned on the 21st of 
February, 1855. So sudden a resignation no doubt gravely 
Mr. Gladstone prejudiced Mr. Gladstone’s political future, and gave some 
Resigns. colour to the charge that Iw was too unstable and im- 
practicable for English party politics. “For my part,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, defending his objection to the committee of inquiry, 
“I believe that mode of jn'oceeding to be ivorse than useless as regards 
the army in the Crimea, and I shall ever rejoice, if this motion to-night 
is to be carried, that my own last words, as a member of the Cabinet of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, were words of solemn and earnest protest against a 
proceeding which has no foundation either in the constitution or in the 
practice of preceding Parliaments, which is useless and mischievous 
for the purpose which it appears to contemplate, and which, in my 
judgment, is full of danger to the power, dignity, and usefulness of 
the Commons of England.” 

Two days after his resignation he told the House that its business was 
not to govern, but to call to account those who governed ; that the motion 
was without precedent, and that in such matters precedent is wisdom ; 
that the Committee was unconstitutional; that it would be nugatory, 
“and would lead to nothing but confusion and disturbance, increased 
disaster, shame at home and weakness abroad.” Mr. Gladstone recorded 
his regret at being compelled to leave his dei3artment and part from his 
colleagues and from “ the admirable Civil servants with whom I had been 

* The Right Hon. P. Kennedy, 
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associated in the Treasury and Revenue departments.” But these painSt 
he felt, ‘^liad to be met and borne.” 

Mr. Gladstoi^e had not been long out of office when, seeing the growing 
signs of dissatisfaction in the country at the continuance of the ^var/with 
the high prices, the grave loss of life, and the heavy burdens 
which it involved, he began to urge upon the Government Working for 
the duty and desirability of negotiating a settleinent. At 
the beginning of July Lord John Rtissell came back from 
Viemifi and tried to explain the failure of the peace negotiations which 
had been carried on in the Austrian capital. Northcote on July 7th describes 
the attempt as /‘a terrible exposure,” and thinks that these disclosures 
must shake the Government and help the jx^ace party: “It won’t do now 
to single out Gladstone as the adv'oeate of ti dishonourable ]>eace, as Lord 
John acknowleda:eR that both he and Drouyu de Ihuys thought and still 
think the Austrian terms admissible.’* 

The English demand that the Russian fleet in the Black Sea should be 
limited formed one of the great obstacles to peace. Mr. Gladstone would 
have wished for an arrangement of this sort ; but, though, desirable, it' was 
impracticable. “We must all x^erceive,” he said, “that this question of the 
Black Sea is one of great and, in fact, of insurmountable difficulty. It is 
not, I think, in the wit of man— at least, I have heard of no suggestion 
which has x)i*oeeedcd from the wit of man and wiiich furnishes a perfectly 
satisfactor>" arrangement with resx^ect to the Black Sea.” But this pro- 
posal of limitation, on Disraeli’s own sliowing — and Mr. Gladstone was 
inclined to agree- was one to w Inch Russia never could accede. Although, 
therefore, he would have i*ejoiced if Russia’s acceptance of limitation had 
given us i)eace, it 'was nevertheless a doctrine which ho “ scanipled to 
enforce at tlie point of the sword.” 

One member had argued that w e must eontiiuio fighting for the sake of 
our “x)restige”; another that we must continue for the sake of our Indian 
possessions. But war should be continued, as it should be begun, for 
adequate objects, ^ow it had been a w'ar for “the vindication of European 
law' against unprovoked aggression.” But “the very nature of the w^ar 
show ed that it ought to be short. Every war Avhich depends uiDon alliances 
ought to be a short war.” Therefore, from the 7tli of January, 1855, wdien 
the Russian pleiiix)otentiary announced that the Emx)eror of Russia had 
accepted the four bases of negotiation laid down by the British and French 
Governments, IMr. Gladstone began to look impatiently for i^eacc. “The 
proposition 1 am prepared to maintain,” he declared, “is this: that your 
war w'as just, that you liavt^ gained the objects of your w^ar, and that, if 
war w^as just while those objects weic unattained, it becomes unjust if 
you continue to iDrosecute it after their attainment. I hold that you are 
now in danger of forfeiting and losing altogether the righteous and elevated 
charactei* in w hich you have w aged this w'ar." 

Mr. Gladstone could not agree w ith those who urged that negotiation 
must be until some great victory had been 

won. AVhat is the sentiment for military success ? “ It a Denunciation 

is hideous, it is anti-Christian, it is immoral, it is inhuman; MUitary Glory, 
and you have no right to make w’^ai\simi)ly for what you 
call success. If, wdien you have obtained the objects of the w'ar, you continue 
it in order to obtain military glory — obseiwe the broad ^distinction which 
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exists between the objects of the war and success in your military opera- 
tions— if you persist iji the %var for the sake of mere military glory, I say 
you tempt the justice of Him in Whose hands the fates of armies are as 
absolutely lodged as the fate of the infant slumbering in its cradle.” He 
had not winced under the charge made by Bright of shedding blood in an 
unnecessary war. But when I see that Russia has conceded the substance of 
what was asked, . . when I see the scales of justice so treuiulously balanced, 
as though they were even verged towards placing thosecmi the wrong who 
had been in the right, and perhaps likewise those in the right who had 
been grossly in the Avrong, I feel deeply the responsibility which I should 
incur if 1 did not beseech the House to pause in the course which is ox>en 
befoi'e them. AVe have seen with our own eyes, but a few days ago, and 
with the deepest interest, some of the fainter traces of the desolation of 
war written upon the foi*ms of those heroic men who received from the 
hands of Majesty itself not the reward, indeed, but yet the acknowledgment 
of their glorious deeds. AVe rejoice to see that many of those noble 
forms are again erect, and that they have gained the elastic step of health 
and youth. But what shall we say of the thousands of our countrymen 
who sleep beside the waters of the Bosphorus and under the rocks of 
Balaclava ? ” * 

It would be impossible and tedious to record the many protests wdiich 
Mr. Gladstone entered against the prolongation of a war “ which costs 
the allies in money not less than £100,000,000 per annum, together with 
a loss of lives which will, I think, not be very greatly overstated at a 
thousand a day for all parties to the Av^ar taken together.” He continued to 
defend the Avar so far as its original objects Avere concerned. “The Avar 
into Avliich I i‘clu(*tantly but deliberately agreed to enter 
The Ohjects of AA^as a Avar the objects of which I can define ; they are 
the Wax Defended, be found in the Four Points, t . . . Those objects 
have been, in our judgment attained,” and that being so, 
“ is it inconsisteTicy in us, Avitli our aucaa s, to say that the Avar ought to be 
brought to a close? AVould it not, on the contrary, have been the most 
contemptible eff(^minacy of charactei* if a luiin in my position, who feels 
that he has been instrumental in bringing his country into this struggle, 
Avere to hesitate a single moment AAdjeii he was firmly and fully con- 
vinced in his OAvn mind that the time liad arrived when she might Avith 
honour pass from it?” I Mr. Gladstone denied that in urging these vicAVS 

* Hansard, May 24tli, 1855. 

t The “four points” — especially the fourth — have a melancholy and anti<j[uarian 
interest:—!. Russian Protectorate over the Principalities of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Servia to cease; the privileges grants by tJje Sultan to these provinces to be placed 
under a collective guarantee of the Powers. 2. Navigation of the Danube at its mouth 
to be free<l from all obstacles, and submitted to the application of the principles es- 
tablished by the Congress of Vienna. 3. The Treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, to be revised 
so as to put an end to the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 4. Russia to give 
up her clc*^r. to an oflicial^jiiwjlectorate ovex the subjects of the Sublime Porte, to Avbat- 
ever rite they may belong; and France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia to 
assist mutually in obtaining from the Ottoman Govtjmment the confirmation and the 
observance of the religious privileges of the different Christian communities, and to 
turn to account, iu the common interests of their co-rellgionists, the generous intentions 
.manifested by the Sultan, at the same time avoiding any aggression on his dignity and 
the independence of his crown, t Hansard, August 8rd, 1855. 
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he was guilty of coiiwspiracy or combination with the Peace party, for whose 
consistency and principles he had the greatest resi)(K*t, but from Avhom 
he differed as to tln^ original justice and necfessity of the war. But he 
deprecated the bellicose attitude of those wiio “look to effecting progress 
by means of the suord,” and of those otheis wdio, “without proceeding 
to such lengths, have vague and, as I think, somewhat visionary view's 
of humbling our enemy.” 

One curious result of Mr. Gladstone’s hati’cd of the war was that it 
prevented him from appreciating a famous pc>em. Wlicn “In Meinoriam” 
appeared, Mr, Gladstone had written a review which Tennyson “thought 
one cd* the ablest,” * and had taken the occasion of paying another 
tribute to Arthur Hallam, in whose “)/oung fading image,” a poet “fast 
rising towards tlio lofty summits of his art” found “the 
richest source of his imagination, and of thoughts that gave a Criticism of 
him buoyancjy for a llight such as he had not hitherto “ Maud.” 
attained.” But “Maud,” which was published in 1855, 
spoke of “a hopt^ for the world in the coming wars,” and Mr. Glad-itone’s 
indignation was inci’eased when he read that— 

“ The long, long canker of peace is over and done ; 

And now, by tli*' SL’ide of the Black and the Baltic deep, 

And dreadful grinning mouths of the fortress, dames 
Tlie blood-red blossom of war with a heart of lire.” 

“ It may be good frenzy,” says the critic, “ but w'e doubt its being good 
po(‘try.” It Wfis so uncalled for. “We do not recollect that 1855 Avas a 
season of serious danger from a mania for peace and its pursuits.” One 
passage is emim^itly cluiracteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s strength and w^eak- 
ness. “ Mciiul ” might have been one of Roebuck’s or Palmerston’s 
speeches 

“But what is a little strange is, that war should be recommended as a specific for 
the particular evil of Mammon- worship. Such it never was, even in the days when the 
Greek heroes longed for the booty of Troy, and anticipated lying by the wives of its 
princes and its citi;^ens. 

“Still it haol, in times now gone by, ennobling elements and tendencies of the less 
sordid kind. But one inevitable characteristic of modern war is, that it is associated 
throughout, in all its part/iculars, with a vast and most irregular formation of commercial 
enterprise. There is no incentive to Mammon- worship so remarkable as that which it 
affords. The political economy of war is now one of its most commanding aspects. 
Every farthing, with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or hundreds of 
millions which a war may cost, goes directly, and very violently, to stimulate produc- 
tion, though it is intended ultimately for waste or for destruction. Even apart from the 
fact that war suspends, ipso facto, every rule of public thrift, and tends to sap honesty 
itself in the use of the public treasure for which it makes such unbounded calls, it therefore 
is the greatest feeder of that lust of gold which we are told is the essence of commerce, 
though we liad hoped it was only its occasional besetting sin. It is, liowever, more 
than this ; for the regular commerce of peace is tameness itself compared with the 
gambling spirit which war, through the rapid shif tings and high prices which it brings, 
always introduces into trade. In its moral operations it more resembles, perhaps, the 
finding of a new gold-field than anything else. Meantime, as the most wicked mothers 
do not kill their offspring from a taste for the practice in the abstract, but under the 
pressure of want, and as war alw.ays brings home want to a larger circle of the people 

* Tennyson’s Life, by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, vol. i., p. 299. Cf “ Gleanings,” vol. li 
pp. 136-7. 

Y 
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than feel it in peace, we ask the hero of ‘Maud’ to let us know whether war is 
more likely to reduce or to multiply the horrors which ho denounces? Will more 
babies be poisoned amidst comparative ease and plenty, or <wdien, as before the fall of 
Napoleon, provisions were twice as dear as they now are, and wages not much more than 
half as high V* * 

The predominance of religions and moral over {esthetic considera- 
tions was one of the characteristics of Mr. G hid stone's intellect; and 
there are several touches in this beautiful and veheKieiit poem which 
would naturally offend his suscei^tibilities and arouse his antagonism. 

“It is notable,” writes the present Lord Tennyson, “that two such 
appreciative critics as Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Van Dyke wholly mis- 
apprehended the meaning of ‘Maud' until they hoard my father read 
it, and that they both then publicly recanted their first criti(*isms. ‘No 
one but a noble-minded man wx^uld have done that,’ my father used to 
say of Mr. Gladstone.” + 

Mr. Gladstone's recantation is d{ited 1878; and a personal interest 
attaches to his explanation of the error 

“ I can now see, and I at once confess, tliat a feeling which had reference to the 
growth of the war spirit in the outer world at the date of this article dislocated my 
frame of mind, and disabled me from dealing even tolerably with the work as a work 
of imagination. ’ . . . . Even as regards the passages devoted to war frenzy, equity 
should have reminded me of the fine lines in the latter portion of x. 3 (Part L), and 
of the emphatic words v. 10 (Part II,):— 

“I swear to you, lawful and lawless v/ar 
Are scarcely even akin.’* 

The relation in' which Mr. Gladstone stood to English parties— if the 
personal cliques of a wretched era deserve so dignified an appellation 
— during this and the three succeeding years is i>uzzling 

Mr. Gladstone’s in the extreme. lu politics nothing is less successful 

Position In 1835 . than uncertainty. Your true partisan cannot tolerate the 
combination of Conservative syinp{ithies Avith Liberal 
opinions. Thus at the begiimiiig of 1855, Avhen Lord Derljy, after his 
futile attempt to form a Ministry, convened a (k)nserv{itivo meeting, 
he Avas received with hisses and howls and cries of “No Pnseyites, 
no Papists,'’ and Avas finally forced to apologise for having asked for 
Mr. Gladstone's assistance. Even among the Oxford Tractarians the 
popularity of the member for the University aa^xs Availing. Keble had 
begun to substitute “Mr. Gladstone” for the familiar “ W. E. G.” 
of his letters. This came of the speeches on University Reform. In 
the spring and summer of 1855 Mr. Gladstone’s tendency Avas thought to 
be Conservative. A conversation betAveen Frederick Elliot and Nassau 
Senior at this time shoAvs that it Avas considered quite on the cards 
that he would cross the floor of the House and oust Disraeli from 
the leadership. Failing that, Senior thought thjit he might join the 
Radicals. Elliot’s objection makes good reading noAV 

“He may try it, but he will fail. They will not accept him. He is purely a 
rhetorician, and a rhetorician powerful only in attack. He wants knowledge, he wants 

* On Tennyson, the Quarterly Review^ 1859. “ Gleanings,” vol. U., pp. 144-146. 
t Life of Tennyson, vol. i., p. 399. 
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the habits of patient investigation by which It is to be acquired, he wants sincerity, he 
wants public spirit, he wants tact, he wants birth* he wants fortune— he wants, in 
short, nine out of ten of the qualities that fit a man to lead a party”! 

In all Mr. Gladstono's uncertainty he had an unfailing friend and 
adviser in Lord Aberdeen, whoso resignation had caused him the 
keenest suffeiing. In a lettca* Avritten at the time he had 
consoled hansel i and Ins chief by the refleclion that Hf a Relations with 
•‘those Avho h no long acted Avitli you Avero called by a Lord Aberdeen, 
sense, of publi^j duty to gather theniseh^es round you at 
the last, and to a Id Avdiate\’er their faithful and declared adherence 
could add to the dignity and lustre of your conduct.” Mr. Gladstone 
added : “ You make far too much of^ any service I have rendered to 
your Goveriiineiit. T AAUsh it Avere in my poh’er to do justice, in return, 
to tlie benelits I liav(i received from you. Your Avhole deme'anoiir has 
been a living lesson to me ; and I haA’^e never gone, Avith my vulnerable 
temper and imp(^tuous moods, into your presence Avithout feeling the 
strong influence of your calm and settled si)irit.” 

Lord Aberdeen realised his colleague’s transcendent genius. “Glad- 
stone,” ho is reported to have said in the autumn of this year, “must 
thoroughly recover his popularity. This unijopularity is merely tempox’ary. 
lie is supreme in the House of Commons. The Queen has quite got over 
her feeling against him, and likes him much.” 

It has been seen that Mr. Gladstone’s first apiiroximation to a Liberal 
system of thought dates from his administratiA^e Avork at the Board of 
Trade ; and in these years of fluctuation and comparative reaction his hold 
upon the great principles of i)ublic economy and de[)artmcntal efficiency Avas 
never relaxed, if the personal influence of Lord Aberdeen counted for 
something in preventing a relapse into the Conservative ranks, his sympathy 
AAdtJti the Man ell ester school upon the subjects of peace, retrenchment, 
and financial reform Avent for stdl more. To take but one instance. On 
the lOth July, ISo.j, a debate arose on the question of extending ad- 
ministrative ridorm to the consular and diplomatic serAuces, and several 
A^ery interesting i)oints Avere raised. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
whose name is honourably connected Avith the reform of civil Service 
the CiA^il Service, pointed out the cori’uptioii and abuses Reform, 1866. 
involved in appointment by patronage, and asked A^ery 
pertinently Avhethcr the Duke of NeAvcastle Avas to be blamed for tho 
failures Avhich took jdace in his depart iiient at the outset of the Avar. 
Was it not the fact that these failures arose to a very great extent from 
the administrative machinery Avith Avhich he had to Avork ? It seemed to 
him as though his Grace Avas A’^ery much in the position of our sappers 
and miners, Avhose tools broke in executing tlie AA^orks before Sebastopol. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Avho had succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, made a learned and pedantic speech, in which ho 
argued that as tho Greeks, Romans, Venetians, Spaniards, French, and 
Americans had not employed tlie system of open competition by examina- 
tion for Government appointments, therefore England ought not to do 
so. There is usually a deliciously piquant flavour about Mi\ Gladstone’s 
replies to Lewis, and on this occasion he AA^as in a particularly happy 
mood 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer quotes the examples of other nations and refers us 
to the Romans and the Americans. I admit that the Romans were great masters of civil 
wisdom; but really, to say that because «the Romans did not * adopt 
• particular institutions, they are not suited to the meridian of the 

Comew^l^Lewis. would be to admit a doctrine which would lead not only to 

tlie non -introduction of many improvements, but also to the removal of 
many of those institutions which we most dtuirly cherish, to the total 
extirpation of our cxistingform of government. The right hon. baronet will not find a prototype 
of the House of Commons among tlie Roman institutions ; and, to make appeal which will go 
more directly to the heart of the right hon. baronet, I will remind him that he will find nothing 
among the Roman institutions that bears the slightest resemblancje to our National Debt. 
Neither, with all his erudition— of which no man possesses more— can he extract anything 
from the history of the Romans at all parallel to that loan which he has so successfully 
raised during the present year.* AVith regard to America, t I am not disposed to speak 
lightly of American institutions ; they arc marvellous creations of liiirnau wisdom, but. 
creations which have been brought into existence under many disadvantages which we are 
free from, and perhaps under some advantages which we do not i)ossess. But I caniiot 
therefore admit that in matters of government we ought to cross the Atlantic for a 
pattern ; and, least of all, as regards patronage and admission to olHce, shall I seek 
for our pattern in America. The right hon. baronet has pointed to joint stock companies 
and to private institutions which do not admit persons by coini)etition in the sense in 
which the word is proposed to be used. They certainly do not admit this system, ))ecause 
the principle of j)rivate interest which presides over the management, of these institutions 
is a self-acting security, aud as perfect a guarantee as Imrnan infirmity will admit of, that 
the best men will be chosen for the best places as they fall vacant. You arc enabled in 
private institutions to dispense with that machinery which the nature of public establish- 
ments obliges you to call to your aid. In the public service you cannot count upon that 
uniform vigour and vivacity wdiicii the nature of private institutions permits; and you have 
therefore to choose the best possible substitute.” 

Siicli a substitute was to be sought iu a system of open exaiuiuation, not 
in a system of patronage tempered by lieredity. But, unhappily for thc^ 
conduct of our foreign jxdiey, Falmer.^^ton and Lewis succeeded in getting 
a majority of fifteen in a thin House; aud the work of the Civil Service 
reformers, though extended iu other directions, has never been completed. 
JXploma(!y remains “ a last choice i)rcserve for administration i^raetised as 
a sport.” 

But Mr. Gladstono/s enthusiasm for political reforms did not extend 
to popular education. In the session of 1850 he met Ijord John RussoUs 
“resolutions,” which aimed at establishing a system of 
National Education, national education, by a speech almost incredibly reac- 
1S56. tionary in its tone. To the need for im})rovement he 

opposed the dangers of a system that would “ degeneiatr 
into hard irreligion.” He strongly deprecated the erection of a central 
authority, the establishment of compulsory rates, the creation of 
Government inspectors — anything, in fact, which might be likely to 
I^romote knowledge and intelligence at the expense of elasticity, 
voluntaryism, and “ Christian philanthropy,” 

* Lewis had abandoned Mr. Gladstone’s heroic attempt to pay for the war oat 
of current revenue; and the Government was at this moment joining France in the 
guarantee of a Turkisli loan, which Gladstone, combining with Disraeli, strenuously 
opposed in the following month. 

T The reference w as to the popularity of the spoils system in America, aud the dislike 
of that great nation for appointment or retention of appointment on the ground of 
merit. 
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Few men are political heroes to their political associates ; consequently 
the gloomy predictions about his futtire which are revealed in. the private 
letters of Mr. Gladstoi^’s friends at this period must be discounted. ‘‘No 
man can make head against such general aversion,” said one. Another 
regretted that “with all his eloquence” he had no personal following 
and could not influence the House. Another looked upon him “as Ibst — as 
a splendid exami)le of what might have been.” On the other hand, 
Dallas, then American Minister in London, wrote to his Secretary of 
State at a time TAi>ril 7th, 1850) when Lord Palmei*ston, having patched up 
an un])opular peace with Russia,* was engaged in an equally unpopular 
quarrel with the United States:— 

“A vague impression prevails that upon these two questions united [the Treaty of Peace 
and relations with Am(‘ricaJ the Ministry wdll go by the board, and that Hr. Gladstone^ 
certainly the only fully competent man presenting himself, will in the new combination take, 
the place now tilled l>y Lord Palmerston.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s classical description of himself and his brother Peelites* 
as “roving icebergs,” inhospitable and dangerous, yvith which it was easy 
to collide and difficult to associate, gives an accurate 
imiiression of the political situation. “I believe,” he said, ” Roving icebergs.'^ 
in a debate of this period, “that the day for this 
country will be a happy day when party combinations shall be restored.” 
Ill truth, Palmerston’s almost despotic power Avbuld hardly have been 
possible but for this disorganisation and the consequent impotency of 
tlio House of Commons. 

Altogether it would seem that Mr. Gladstone was beginning to feel de- 
[iressed and pessimistic. Northcote, alarmed at his own political isolation 
—he seems to have been constantly consulting his political 
i riends as to what his political complexion . might be Stafford Nortbeota 
iibout to be— applied for advice to Mr. Gladstone, . who seeking a Leader. 
ie})lied in a letter of October 9th: “As a delicate and 
scrupulous conscience has led you to seek for aid, I sincerely wish that 
I could render it in full. I will cheerfully do the little I can ; but it is- 
very little.” Northcote was an excellent lieutenant, but he wanted 
leading. And that is exactly what Mr. Gladstone failed to give him. 
Disraeli understood his character better, saw his weakness, appreciatedi 
his value, and eventually won him over in spite of the extraordinary 
incompatibility of their sentiments and temperaments. In truth, at this 
time Mr. Gladstone’s uncertainty was almost as great as that of his 
(luestioner. He thought that the condition of public affairs was “anoma- 
lous and disjointed,” but hoped that independent men might preserve 
“the old stable elements of the House of Commons.” The possibility of 
a coalition between himself and Disraeli was much discussed at the 
time and must have crossed his mind. Northcote mentions it on 
January 30th, 1857, and adds that Mr. Gladstone is “very angry with 
Lord Palmerston, and says his principal political object now is to turn out 
the Government. We are pretty sure to have some fun before long.” 

The “fun” was not long delayed; but Mr. Gladstone was disappointed 
in his hope of beating the Government on' the Budget. 

^ Sebastopol had fallen on September 8th, 1835. The Treaty of Peace w as signed at Paris 
on the 30th of the following March. 
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The political crisis which now arose depended upon events that 
had been taking placef in the Far East. In the j)revions October 
the lorcha ArrotVf a Chinese vessel trading falsely under 
TheOdse oftiie the British flag, was boarded at Canton by the Chinese 
Lorcha ** Arrow.** authorities, who took the crew into custody on a charge 
of piracy and hauled down the flag. Sir John Bowring, 
the British plenipotentiary at Hong-Kong, demanded an apology and 



SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ABOUT 1857 - 
(From the Painting by J. P, Knight, 11. A,, at Pynes, Devonshire.) 


the restoration of the crew wnthin forty-eight hours. The men were 
returned,, but no apology was forthcoming. Sir John, who had been 
looking for a pretext to give British merchants *access to Canton, 
took advantage, as he put it, of “ the development of events,” 
and without awaiting instructiciiis from home, ordered the British 
admiral to commence hostilities, A fldet of war - junks was sunk ; 
Canton shelled and captured. At the end of February, 1857, when these 
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iniquitous proceedings .became known in England, votes of condei^atWn 
on the policy of the Government were moved concurrently in the* Iioi*ds 
and the Commons by Jjord Derby and by Cobden, The debate in' the 
Commons was conducted very bitterly, and it soon became probable that 
the Peace party would be reinforced by the whole strength of the Tory and 
Peelite factions. Greville’s comments are lively and contradictory. On 
February 27th he expected that the Government would have a majority, 
thanks to a rally tliat had taken place among the Liberals, and to ‘‘ the 
aversion of tlio* stiff Tories to the union between Gladstone and their 
leaders, the approaching consummation of which seems not to be 
deiiit'd.” Disraeli was discredited and unpopular at the time: and it 
seems that the Conservatives, disgusted, were again turning their eyes 
towards Gladstone— the very man wdiom but two years before they had so 
peremptorily excluded. On the 2iid of March Greville writes: “Derby 
has announced to his assembled party that he is' ready to join with 
Gladstone.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech on China was “magnificent”; and we 
can easily, believe the tradition that his final summary and aj^peal won 
over a number of avcrers :— 

“ With you, then, v itli us, with every one of us, it rests to show that this House, which is 
the first, the most iiiieioiit, and thf' noblest temple of freedom in the world, is also the temple of 
that everlasting j ustice wi tlion t w hich freedom itself would only be a name, , 
or only a cnirse to mankind. And I cherish the trust and bcli(‘f that when . a i t 
you, Sir, rise to dtjclare in your place to-night the numbers of the division 
from the chair which you adorn, the words which you speak will go forth 
from the walls of the House of Commons not only as a message of mercy 
and peace, but also as a message of British justice and British wisdom, to the farthest corners 
of the world.” 

Palmerston complained bitterly that there was a conspiracy against him ; 
but his speech was unavailing, and he was beaten by sixteen votes. It was 
a fatal triumph for tlie cause of justice. Palmerston aj)- 
pealed to the coiintry in the confident and only too well- Palmerston 
founded anticipation tliat the country would endorse the deieited in 
Civis RomannH mini argument just as enthiisiastieally when 1367. 

the citizen happened to be a Chinese pirate as Parliament 
had done when he chanced to be a Maltese Jew.*. In the second case 
a trifling excess of infamy was more than counterbalanced by the interests 
of British commerce. Cobdenites and Peelites alike were 
almost extinguished. Bright was beaten at Manchester, But Victorious 
Cobden at Huddersfield, Cardwell at Oxford. Miluer-Gibsoii Country, 

and many of the lesser men who had voted against the 
Government on the China question lost their seats. Oxford University, 
however, whether because it had taken to heart Northcote’s iiamphlet, or 
because it thought the overthrow of the Whig Government a sign of 
grace, or iierhaps merely for the sake of identifying itself once more with 
a losing and uiqiopular cause, returned Mr. Gladstone unopposed. But this 
did not save him from a personal humiliation. The absence of anxiety 
about his scat at Oxford had induced him to undertake an electioneering 

*The cause of the war was neatly parodied by Whiteside in one of the debates d£ 
1864; “The noble Viscount [Palmerston] saw a British flag, which was seen by no one* 
else, floating upon the lorcha Arrow, and’ went to war with China.” 
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campaif^n in Flintshire on behalf of his brother-in-law, Sir Stephen Glynne, 
“the Tory and Tractarian candidate/' Itinerating from place to place, 
Mr. Gladstone “filled eveiy hamlet with his eloquence." 

A* First aristocratic Whigs and many sticklers for politic^] 

«Pl3g:rimag:e cf propriety were furious at this flagrant instance of dema- 
Fassicn/’ 1837. gogism. An ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer stumping the 
country I Here was a new terror added to British politics. 
“ 'Welsh mobs,” shrieked one of the more violent critics, “ were treated to- 
set si)eeches which would have moved Westminster ! ” Wfiat would happen 
to young gentlemen of -wealth and family if votes were to be acquired in 
county as well as urban constituencies by political reasoning? At these 
“ vulgar ” election meetings Mr. Gladstone had made violent attacks upon 
Lord Palmerston’s admini-stration for its financial extra^'aganco, and had 
“dealt out in public streets and public buildings to such mob audiences 
as he could collect the great things he would do if he were again in 
power,” heaping upon Lord Palmerston “ an amouiit of abuse which 
even Mr. Ernest Jones or any other Chartist leader would have been 
reluctant to utter.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s efforts Tvere altogether fruitless. His brother-in- 
law was decisively beaten by a Government candidate. This humiliation, 
and tlie general victory of Palmerston, seems to have thoroughly discon- 
certed him. For two nnmths after the opening of the session the Peelite 
leader “sulked in his tent,” made no speeches, scarcely ever entered the 
doors of St. Stephen’s. Everything seemed to prosper with Palmerston ; 
his opponents appeared to acquiesce in his peaceful and undisturbed reign ; 
and hardly a division was cdiallenged. But a little contemptuous pity 
was bestowed upon the leaders of the beaten armies ; and among them 
Mr. Gladstone had his share of the attention of the Press. It was 
pointed out that his attempt to play the i)art of a rhetorical Joseph Humo 
and to save the nation from Palmerston’s “ guilty extravagance ” had com- 
pletely failed. A contrast was drawn between his present silence and the 
factious frequency of his speetdies against the Government on the Budget 
and the China question. If Palmerston’s majority had been small, how 
he would have thundered against the extravagance of the Army and Navy 
Estimates I But the times were changed ; and the Examiner congratulated 
its readers on the “sobered pretensions of the Peelite party.” 

But in July the Divorce Bill of Sir Richard Bethell,'the Attorney- 
General, brought Mr. Gladstone back to the House of Commons. Hitherto 
dissolution of marriage could only be effected by a special 
Betheirs Divorce Act of Parliament. Divorce was the luxury of the rich. 

Bill, X867. Qn recommendation of a Commission which reported 
in 1853, a Bill had been brought in by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government for the pui’pose of putting the remedy within the reach 
of the poor. The Bill had been dropped, and it was now revived in an 
improved form* But in the meantime Mr. Gladstone had been studying 
the question, and in 1857 he was prepared to resist, by every method which 
the resources of Parliament suggested, legislation very similar to that which 
had been introduced three years earlier. He opposed judicial divorce as 
a retrograde step tending to bring us back “ towards a state of laxity which 

• See letter to the Times, by W., April 9th, 1867. 
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Christianity does not recognise,” as oppose<l to the wishes of the cottotry, 
as dangerous to society, and as an insult to religion* Mr^ Gladstones 
objections continued unabated tp the end of his life, though he ^recog- 
nised that in opposing it he ha(i been opposing an almost universal 
sentiment. Nothing could be finer or jiister than his noble protest 
against the inequality of the Bill — against the doctrine that you should 
arm the man with the right of divorce, but not the woman ; that you 
should give 6he Remedy of divorce to women in those cases only where 
the husband’s adultery is combined with cruelty, thereby destroying “the 
firm, the broad, the indestructible basis of the equality of the sexes 
under the Christian law.” 

Tlie Bill was fought with tremendous vigour “clause by clause, line 
by line, at times almost word by word.” Tlio debates were ample and 
comprehensive in their general character. One member challenged^ the 
House to xiroduce a single passage in the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
MaJaclii, which countenanced tlie dissolubility of the marriage tie. Mr. 
Gladstone roamed with perfect ease and freedom in the course of eighty 
speecljes from the Flood to the Council of Trent, and from the Council 
of Ti’ent to the Royal Commission of 1858. Time after time the duel 
between Bethell and Gladstone was renewed. With almost superhuman 
subtlety they joined issue upon disputed passages in the Greek 
Testament, * Mr. Gladstone sui)porting his views by refer- Betheu and 
ence to the Comi)lutensian edition, Gricsbach, Lachmann, Gladstone. 
Lucas Brugensis, Selden, and Dr. Burton. They gave rival 
sketches of the history of the theory of marriage in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, discussed the practice of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and cited the favourable views of eminent law’^yers and divines 
from the time of Moses downwards. They accused one another of 
being over subtle and disputatious, too fond of casuistry, too minute in their 
appeals to antiquity and tradition. 

On the whole, however— though he was nearly worn out by the physical 
strain— Bothell must be adjudged the victor. He complained afterwards 
that “Gladstone’s violence gave a vehement personal character to the 
debates.” But the element was introduced at an early stage by Bethell 
himself 

“ My right hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford, who, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallows up all the rest of my opponents, has transcended himself on this occasion. My 
right hon. friend has come down to the House impressed with the high religious duty of 
opposing the Bill, on the grounds that it is anti-Scriptural, pregnant with the most imminent 
danger to the highest moral interests of the community, and an instrument which would 
rend the Church of England in twain. And yet, notwithstanding, the right hon. gentleman 
must vote for the Bill, or ho must not vote at all. None that respects the right hon. 
gentleman can permit him to vote in accordance with his speech. Had the right hon. 
gentleman no scruples in 1854 as to the injury likely to accrue to the morals of the community, 
and was he indifferent to the interests of the Church of England in that year? Was not 
the duty of a Cabinet Minister plainly this : to be no party to any measure that was opposed 
to religious obligations, the duties of morality, or the interests of the Church of England I 
And yet this very Bill now before the House was a measure of the Cabinet of 1854, 
of which my right hon. friend was a distinguished member. Surely my right hon. friend 

* It is a curious fact that Mr. Gladstone supported the reading of the Eevised, Beth^ 
that of the Authorised, Version of Matthew xix. 0. 
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cannot haye it said that he is such a creature of impulse that the opinions, sentiments, 
and principles of conduct adopted by him in 1854 are forgotten in 1857. 

The Divorce Bill had not yet passed its final* stages when a debate 
which* arose on the question of the purchase of shares in a Euphrates railway 
elicited from Mr. Gladstone an interesting expression of 
Rules of Eastern his views Ujion Eastern policy. He argued against the 

Policy, 1857. investment, on the ground that if the Government took 
any part in the construction of a line tlie*ough the Turkish 
Empire they would be respcmsible for the [luisjnauagenieiit of the line 
and the [mis]governnient of the country through wliicli it ]mssed. Besides, 
if we intermeddled either in that project or in the rival project of the 
Suez Canal, there would be complications with France and danger to 
that concert or concord of Europe “which is of paramount im})ortance 
ill regard to. our Eastern policy.” To maintain tliis coiu'ord should be a 
rule of our Eastern policy. Another rule, “perhaps the most essential 
of all, is not to give a handle to other nations for alleging that we are 
setting an example of interference with their Government and domestic 
affairs.” On the other hand, we must not look with jealousy upon such 
a scheme as that of the 8u(*z Canal; for “no man could look at the map 
of the globe and deny that a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, if prac- 
ticable, would be a great stroke for the benefit of mankind;” that being 
so, “let us not create in Europe an opinion that the jiossession of India 
by Great Britain is something to be upheld by oiiposition to measures 
that are beneficial to the general interests of Eurojie ; let us not create 
that fatal antithesis and contradiction, because it would do more to weaken 
our hold upon Hindostan than ten such mutinies as that ^^ hicll has just 
occurred.” 

Mr. Gladstone had now laid down throe rules of Eastern policy : — 

1. Preserve Eui*o])ean concord or concert. 

2. Do not intermeddle in the domestic government of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

3. Do not make the safety of India a pretext for i*csisting measures of 
general benefit. 

But to these three a fourth must be added, “of not less importance.” 
It was “that where England has an influence to exercise on the affairs of 
the East, she should not repose her entire, or even her principal, confidence 
on armed intervention to ])revont the aggressions of Russia on Turkey, 
but should endeavour to raise up sucli living barriers as might efFectually 
inteipose between Constantinople and the Russian Empire.” 

Here we get a clear proof that Mr. Gladstone was turning his back 
on the old plan of defending Turkey in which he had reluctantly acqui- 
esced four years previously. He was much disturbed by the delay which 
had occurred in the settlement of the Danubian Principalities. The political 
freedom which they had vindicated “ amid surroumling slavery ” w^as still 
imperfect. But it was there if anywliert) that “wo might hope to see 
Christian institutions and Christian liberty setting an example” to ad- 
joining but even less favoured regions. + 

. * Mr. Gladstone’s sole reply to the charge of inconsistency seems to have been : 

V It is only during the present year that I have found leisure to inquire into this subject.” 

t Hansard, August 14th, 1857. , . . > , . : 
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’ At this time (1857) the horrors of the Indian Mutiny were at their height. 
The first outbreak had occurred in March. The massacre of Cawnpore 
took place in June. The public attention was almost wholly absorbed 
in the Mutiny ; and it was natural that Mr. Gladstone, as principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Society for the Aid of Foreign Missions, should 
have devoted himself to the ‘‘lesson of Inimility” taught by this great 
adfninistrative failure. The spread of Christianity could only, he said, be 
brought about by voluntary efforts ; but “ if we cannot propagate Chris- 
tianity as a State, why should we not propagate it as a Church and 
as a people ? ” , . 

The new year brought about a change of Ministry. On the 14th of 
January occurred Orsini’s desperate attempt to assassinate the Emperor 
Napoleon. Some of the conspirators weie suspected of escaping to 
England, and much bad feeling arose between the two nations. Palmer- 
ston, who had already lost ofliee once through the haste and effusive- 
ness of his friondsliip for Napoleon, now fell a victim to the jingoism 
he had himself done so much to create. His Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill, which was designed to rescue England from the reproach of being an 
asylum for assassins, involved him in great unpopularity. 

The Governnicnt Avas defeated on February 19th by 234 votes Palmerston 
to 215, an amendment proijoscd by Milner-Gibson being defeated, i£53. 
snppoi'tod by Conservatives, Radicals, and four Peelites — 

Gladstone, Graham, CardAvell, and Sidney Herbert. Viscount Palmerston 
resigned, and the Earl of Derby succeeded in forming a weak Ministry 
in Avliich Disraeli Avas Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of tlic House of Commons. Polities Avero becoming And succeeded 
more and more impossible. Genuine Liberals Avere tired Derby, 

of Palmerstonian arts. Lady Palmerston Avas doing her 
best to secure the much -needed co-ojjeratiou of Lord John Russell, by 
tolling tlio Duke of Bedford that her husband had “a great affection 
for John.” The Liberal and ^Yhig party AA^as torn by factions. Mr. 
(xladstoiie was di’awing closer to Lord John Russell * and Sir James 
Graham ; but he Iiad Just shoAVU his antipathy for Palmerston and the 
Paliuei’stoniau foreign policy in the Quarterly Review. 

Perhaps it Avas the asperity of this last article which induced Lord 
Derby to I’eneAV.the negotiations A\dth Mr. Gladstone. In the preAuous 
year a meeting liiid been all but arranged ; and it is generally supposed 
that only Lord Aberdeen’s advice had dissuaded Mr. Gladstone from an 
alliance Avith the Conseiwative party. On the present occasion also the 
negotiations seemed to i^romise success. Mr. Gladstone and Sir James 
Graham (avIiosc Whiggism liad suddenly begun to evaporate) had delib- 
erately protected the Tory Government from a formidable attack of 
Lord John Russell. Both Gladstone and Grahapi were sitting on the 
Ministerial benches and defending Ministerial measures. Both, according 
to the Times, had gone back to thedr Toryism. On the other hand, 
Sidney Herbert and CardAvell seemed to be about to join the Liberal 
party. It looked as if the Peelites Avere at last about to split. HoAvever, 
on May 29th the Press announced that the negotiations had terminated 

♦ During Palmerston’s Ministry, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Robert 
Cecil -vrere sitting together on the Opposition benches. . n - . 

i 1 'tv. . 
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^‘for the present/' though there was “no solid difficulty in the way 
of a junction on the part of Mr. Gladstone with the present 
Government.” A natural reluctance to leave, his old connections was 
said ’to have formed “the main obstacle to that acceptance of high 
office by Mr. Gladstone which has been hoped for during several days 
past.” But no doubt a greater obstacle was Mr. Gladstone’s reluctance- 
to subordinate himself to Disraeli, who was, of course, anxious enough 
to bring about so desirable a humiliation.'*' ^ 



VISCOUNT CARDWELL. 

(After the Drawing hy George Richmond, R.A.) 

Mr. Gladstone gave valuable assistance to the Governm^t by suppoi*t- 
ing their Indian policy; and to his exertions was largely 
The OoTenunent’s collapse of the Opposition on May s21st, 1858, 

Indian PoUoy, when Cardwell withdrew 'a resolution of censure. 
1868. Disraeli made the most of his victory in his famous speech 
at the Slough banquet 

“ We were all assembled, our benches with their serried ranks seemed to rival those 

Four years later Disraeli wrote to Bishop Wilberforce : “ I wish you could have induced 
Gladstone to have joined Lord Derby*s Government when Lord Ellenborougb resigned in 
1856. It was not my fault that he did not: I Almost went on my knees to him.*’ 
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6£ our proud opponents, when suddenly there arose a wail of distress, but not from us. 
I can only liken the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal army. Regiment after regiment, 
corps after corps, general aft^r general, all acknowledged that they could not march 
through Coventry with her Majesty’s Opposition. It was like a convulsion of nature 
rather than any ordinary transaction of human life. I was reminded^ by it of bne of 
those earthquakes which take place in Calabria or Peru. There was a rumbling 



SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 

(From the 'Lithograph hy E. Desmaisone.) 


murmur— a groan — a shriek — a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came 
from the top or bottom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure in the ground, 
and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled down, and the whole of the 
Opposition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy.” 

The Slough speecli may have taiight Mr. Gladstone that generous but 
independent assistance, however much it may be appreciated, is not ai>t 
to be acknowledged. At any rate, frcmti this time his enthusiasm for 
the Tory Government becomes somewhat less marked. 
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Indeed, on the economic side, Mr. Gladstone’s opinions had continued 
to advance with an almost startling rapidity. Some idea of his progress 
may be gained by glancing at an hiteresting sx)eech on the 
Mr. Gladstone’s Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment Bill, in which 
Economic Progress, urged that the ground landlords, as having the perma- 
nent interest in improvements, should be made to bear 
a fair proxiortion of the charge. Under this Bill, which was introduced 
in July, 1858, a large sum was to be raised for the purpose of purifying 
the Thames ; and it was to be spent by the Meti'opolitan Board of 
Works, a body which, if it could be called a x^opular body at all, was a 
body “so watered, filtered, and strained through so many media that 
he was afraid they had lost all that was valuable in those j^rinciples 
in the complicated process they had established.” It is a remarkable 
fact that in the year 1858 Mr. Gladstone should have asserted two prin- 
ciples in metropolitan representation and taxation— principles which only 
began to win their way to general recognition in the last years of his 
life. Firstly, that the central body which spent the money of the rate- 
payers on general purposes should be a body not co-opted by the vestries, 
but popularly elected, so that the responsibility of the body to the 
ratepayers might be “direct and stringent.” Secondly, that a fair share 
of the taxation should be raised from ground rents. That the legal difliculties 
would be considerable he freely admitted. But such an objection would 
not excuse them from “endeavouring to throw the burdens on the right 
parties.” But it must not be supposed that so revolutionary a doctrine 
excited any great interest at the time. The notion that a landlord should 
help to pay for improvements to his property w^as felt to be too absurd 
to require serious criticism. 

In other resx^ects Mr. Gladstone’s activity during the session of 1858 
was not very great. He voted for a resolution, moved by Roebuck, that 
England ought not to use her influence with the Sultan in order to induce 
him to withhold his assent from the Suez Canal scheme. He also himself 
^rioved a resolution, which was siqjported by Roebuck, in favour of the 
unification and strengthening of the two Danubiau Principalities.* In this 
debate Mr. Gladstone resented a sneer of Disraeli’s at “ the rhetorician of 
the day,” but Disraeli denied the reference. 

But among all the oppressed nations of the East, the Greeks, who 
combined aspirations for liberty and autonomy with a traditional culture 
and a traditional Church, claimed the largest share of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathy. The Ionian Islands were at this time under the general pro- 
tection of the Powers and the special administration of 
tl^lo^an'isSiaflg The people were not content. Joined by th^ 

18 C 8 . ' ties of blood and language to the little Greek kingdom on 

the mainland, they wished to be united by the more 
definite articles of political association. In those, aspirations they had no 
more genuine sympathisers than Bulwer Lytton, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, and Mr. Gladstone. The Government was in a very precarious 
position ; and Disraeli probably felt that Mr. Gladstone’s absence would 
be more conducive to his own security than Mr. Gladstone’s “ independent 

* Their services did not pass unrecognised. One of the first acts of the new kingdom ol 
Roumania was to confer citizenship upon Glad&tone and Roebuck. 
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support ” — - a combination in which the adjective was apt to, possess 
more force than the substantive. At any rate, when Lytton hit on the 
idea of sending a High Commissioner Extraordinary to examine into 
the condition and ascoi tain the wishes of the Ionian Islanders, lie had little 
difficulty in persuading Lord Derby to offer the })ositiQn to Mr. Glad- 
stone. This Mr. Gladstone was delighted to accept. A born administrator, 
he found the comparative inactivity of opposition positively irksome. 
Accordingly, after^paying, with Mrs. Gladstone, a visit to Lord Aberdeen 
at Haddo, writing some translations of Horace, and discussing middle- 
class examinations at Oxford, he set [himself to Avork early in November 
to make the preliminary arrangements, for his mission. Frederic Rogers, 
afterwards Lord Blaehford, was then at the Colonial Office. On . 
November 8th, 1858, ho Avrote to his sister, Miss Rogers 

“I have been so bnsy that I forgot whether I told you about Gladstone's mission, not 
thet I have much to say, excepi that I have come across him and Sir Edward [Bulwer LyttonI 
a little from having to draw up this commission. It was very absurd to sec them talking it 
over, Gladstone s dear. <lark eyes and serious face and ponderous forehead and calm manner 
w’as such a contrast wdth Sir E.’s lean, narrow face and hurried, theatrical, conscious kind 
of ways.” 

On the folloAving day lingers amplified his description, adding a few 
bureaucratic touches Avhich show that his OAvn syniiiathies were not with 
the Greeks 

“ He (Gladstone) and Sir Edward Lytton are obviously Philhellenes, and, I should say, 
disposed to think that we have treated the loiiians rather arbitrarily. This I take to be 
true ; but on the other hand, I imagine that it is difficult to treat such a pack of scamps 
otherwise.” 

The lonians, he Avont on to say, used the liberty given them “to job 
astoundingly and rebel occasionally. We, on the other hand, have shot 
the rebels and resumed someAvhat of our despotic SAvay.” HoAvever, after 
a fcAV more remarks about “ strong rule ” and “ noisy democrats ” and “ our 
own toadies,” the IVniiaiient Official consoles himself Avith the reflection that 
“the ax)pointment of an able and unprejudiced commission of inquiry is 
likely enough to be valuable.” ^ 

No time Avas Avasted. Mr. Gladstone landed at Corfu on the cOth of 
November. Ho Avas accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone and one of his 
daughters, the Hon. Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stanmore), and 
Sir James Lacaita, avIio AA^as to act as interxireter and “prompter” in 
case Mr. Gladstone’s Italian failed. They visited all the churches 
and objects of interest. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence and earnestness, 
and the enthusiastic interest which he took in everything, seem to have 
captivated the people. He called on the Bishop, addressed the Senate 
in Italian, and held a public lev^e at the palace of St. Michael and 
St. George, Avhere the Greek clergy and all the Corfiotes of any note Avere 
presented to him. On the 6th of December, he left for a tour to Cephalonia* 
(where he addressed the Bishop in a public speech), Zante (Avhere he told 
the excited people that he had come to hear their grievances and not their 
Avishes), and all the other islands except Cerigo. Then he visited Athens* 
On the 21st of December, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Avith their daughter, 

* Marinclin, Letters of Lord Blackford, pp. 182, 183. 
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attended a Te Deum at the chnfch of St. Irene. The King and Queen of 
Greece were present. In the evening he dined at the palace and had a 
long conversation with the king and queen. With^ Mr. Finlay he attended 
a debate of the Senate, ahci had all the men pointed out to him who had 
taken part in the revolution, i On the following day he was present in the 
Chamber of Deputies during a debate on the Greek naval estimates. 

On the 18th of January, 1859, Mr. Gladstone left Athens and returned 
to Corfu, and soon found that the desire of the lonians for union with 
Greece was strengthening. He had told the Senate tliat he wished to 
avoid ulterior questions : — 

“ The liberties guaranteed by the Treaties of Paris and by Ionian law are in the eyes of 
her Majesty sacred. On the other hand the purpose for which she has sent me is not 
to inquire into the British protectorate, but to examine in what way Great' Britain may 
most honourably and amply discharge the obligation which for purposes European and 
Ionian rather than British she has contracted.” 

When therefore (on January 27th) the Ionian assembly passed a Resolu- 
tion in favour of union with Greece, the High Commissioner .was in 
a difficulty. However, on the next day he succeeded in per^ufl^inpT 
them to appoint .a committee and proceed by the more constit?ijtiohal 
method of petition. In this way the lonians shortly afterwards 
obtained self-government; and this result, as well as the subsequent 
cession of the islands to Greece, was largely due to Mr. Gladstone’s 
exertions and influence. In a letter written thii’ty years later Mr. 
Gladstone explained that by accepting this mission he had in no way 
compromised his political inde))endeuce or freedom of action:-— 

“Lord Derby sent me to the Ionian Islands in precisely the same sense as that in 
which the Government of 1808-74 Ht*nt Lord Iddesleigh to America. Both were cases of 
independent service given in a good cause.”* 

It was time, however, tliat he should return. Bright, in a. great 
speech ah Bradford, had revived the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
and dissensions were already breaking out in the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone’s 
absence was beginning to excite considerable comment. The Saturday Review 
fell a victim to the idea that he intended to give up political life 
and to secure a permanent appointment as King of the 
An Absiird story. Ionian Islands I This on the strength of a rumour that 
he had purchased a house in Corfu I The Saturday's 
obituary notice is curiously favourable Mr. Gladstone is the first 
orator in England— that is, he is the first orator in the world. His 
industry and energy are immense. His courage is equal to any under- 
taking, quails before no opposition, and suffers no abatement in defeat.^ 
He is the most brilliant and original, if not ftltogether the safest 
financier of a great conimereial country. His reputation for integrity is 
surpassed by that of no public man. A casuist, he is still no Jesuit.” 
What then prevented him from niliiig England? The answer is that he 
wants “ the power of patient, steady, forecasting thought,” In his 
speeches “he drifts amidst universal applause — ^but still he drifts; and 
his uolde eloquence adoi’us but does liot control the tide.” His acceptance 
of the mission to fbe Ionian Islands was the final proof of his political 
infirm!^* “He thiows up the responsibilities of being a member fdr 

* Lettei^ to Mr. Walter M’Laren, Tinus, May 4th, 1888, 
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one of the first constituencies in the Empire, and accepts from th< 
hands of an insidious rival a third-rate mission for the purpose of in 
dulging a literary and ethnological amour"' 

But Mr. Gladstone’s absence was not further prolonged. On th< 
10th of March he was discussing Excheciuer Bills in the House oi 
Conimoiis, and, curiously enough, describing the positior 
Back at St. he Was about to regain. Meanwhile, the Governmeni 
Etephen'8, 1359. bringing forward its scheme for extending the 

county franchise. In the debate on the second reading 
I^ord John Russell moved “ that no readjustment of the franchise wil 
satisfy the House or the country w’hich does not j^rovide for a greatei 
extension of the suffrage in cities and boroughs than is contemplated ir 
the present measure.” The debate extendetl over more than a week. Oi 
the 29th of March Mr. Gladstone, who opposed both the Bill and Lore 
John Russell's resolution, made an api)eal for the smal 
A Speech rn (rotten) boroughs. He exiJaincd his meaning by stating 
CIcBs Boroughs, men— Pelham, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Canning 

and Peel — all of whom found their way into the House 
through close borouglis at very early ages : — 

“What does this show? It shows that small horou^hs were the nursery ground ir 
which these men were educated — men Avho not only were destined to lead this House 
to govern this country, to be the strengtli of Knglnnd at homo and its ornament abroad 
but wlio likewise, wlien ouee they had an opportunity of y)roving their powders in thi; 
House, became tlie chosen of large eonslituenci(*s and the favourite's of the nation.” 

This speech was one of Mr. Gladstone's last oblations to the spirit oi 
Toryism, and the last defence of close or rotten boroughs by any dis 
tingnished statesman on either side oi the House. The Governmeni 
was b(;aten by 89. CardwtJl, Graham, and Herbert joined the Liberals 
Mr. Glarlstoiie voted in the minority. It was the fifth Governuient whief 
Lord John Russell had upset. t A few ihiys later Lord Derby {innouncec 
that he would dissolve J’arliament and ap])(‘al to tlic country. The i)erioc 
of Mr. Gladstone's political uncertainty Avas almost ended. 

F. W. Hirst. 

* “The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the greatest hanker in llie country, and I believe 
also that hr is the greatest operator on the Stock E:xchange in England.”— Hansard, Marcl 
lObh, 1869. 

t “ An appropriation clause may happen to every man once in his life. But there If 
only one man living of wliom it can he said that in 18115 he overtlirew the Governmeni 
of Sir Robert Peel upon an impracticjible pretext; that in 1852 he overthrew the Govern 
ment of Lord Derby wdth an objectless coalition ; that in 1853 he overthrew the Govern 
meiit of I.ord Aberdeen by a personal coup d'etatf and that in 1857 he overthrew the 
Government of the member for Tiverton by a Parliamentary manoeuvre, ’’—Hansard, 31s1 
April, 1859, Disraeli's Speech. 
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‘•■Room for the mighty master of finance! 

Give way! and let his equipage advance!' 

Tiiohot.d nofiL'RS, 


Poverty of the Naihm in Mr. Gladstone’s Early Years~Extravagain‘e the Consequence of 
Prosperitj^— The Income-tax— The Financial Situation in 18511— Mr. Gladstone’s First 
Iludget— The Alternative to Retaining the Inconiedax- Its Origin— The National 
Debt— Objections to the Income-tax— A Masterpiece of Persuasive Reasoning — Over- 
coming the Opposition of Colleagues— The Surplus— Effect of the Budget in Stimu- 
lating Trade— Frenoli Admiration of Mr. Gladstone’s Greatness— A (’oniparison with 
Cornewall Lewis— The Decay of Economy— Financial Policy in Oiiposition— Again 
Chancellor— Sympathy between Lord John liiissell and Mr. Gladstone— Disraeli on 
a Prudent Foreign Policy— The Troubles of a. Chancellor— G ladstone and I^ilmerston 
—The Commercial Treaty with France— The Budget of 18(10— Rt‘pealiiig the Paper- 
duty -Opposition of the Lords, and "What Follo\vi‘d— Mr. (Jladstone’s Command of 
Detcdl- An Analysis by Fredeidc Rogers -Defects of the Budget of LSOO— A Great Speech 
on Italy— Tlie iludgets of 1861 and 1862- The American Civil War- A Triumphal 
Progress in the North of England--The Budget of 186:^— An Appeal from Ireland— 
Garibaldi and Gladstone- -The Budget of 1861— Working Men and the Franchise- 
Speeches in Lancashire— Ccvssion of the Ionian Islands -On the Press— Tempting 
the Cliaucellor of the Excheejuer— A Eulogy of Law and Law'yers* Tlie Budget of 
1865— Opposition at Oxford— An Indictment of the Irish Cl nircli— Rejected by the 
University, 

rPHE qualities wliieli are required in a Pr^^si^lent of tlie Board of Trade 
J- are valuable to a, C8iaiicellor of the Exche(|iier. Ihit it by no moans 
follows that a good Piesideiit will make a good Cha-neellor. 8o, to compare 
small things with great, an American city will look for some breadth of 
vitwv, imagination, and originality from its Dictator Mayor ; but it will 
be content and grateful if it tiiids in the Ht'atl of a Department or 
of a Board honesty, courage, and administrative ability. There was 
little fear, hoAvever, that Sir Robert Peel’s trusted lieutenant Avonld 
disgrace himself Avhen the natural and inevitable logic of politics gaA^e 
him, in his turn, supreme control of the national liuauces. And yet, 
in spite of the wonderful ])roofs Avhicli he had given of his administra- 
tive and exiiosilory powers at the Board of Tnide, in spite of the 
Avholesoine terroi* Avhich he had inspired as critic and destroyer of bad 
and bungling Budgets, nay, further, in spite of the great expectations 
which had been founded on these previous exploits, the first actual per- 
formance of the new Chancellor of the Exclieqtier far outran the hopes 
and fears with which it had been anticipated by friends and rivals. 

Before turning to the first, and perhaps the greatest, of his Budget 
speeches, something, however inadequate, must be said of the qualifications 
which Mr. Gladstone brought to his new task, and of the difficulties which 
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he had to overcome. The two keynotes of his financial policy have a clow 
historical connection with his early training. The nation of his youth 
and early manhood was a poor nation. The great mass 
Poverty of the of the population was badly fed, badly clothed, and badly 
KatloxL housed. The taxes were very oppressive, but not very 
productive;* and English Governments, like English indi- 
viduals, found it difticult to make both ends meet. It was far harder to 
raise fifty millions in the middle of the century froiA a population of 
27,000,000 than it is now to raise twice that sum from a population only 
larger by one third— and this in the face of a steady rise in the standard 
of comfort which has enlarged the wants and added to the necessaries of 
every class in the community. 

But while the necessity for national economy was thus early impressed 
oil Mr. Gladstone’s mind, another principle contended in 
Necessity for friendly rivalry for supremacy in his Budgets. The success 
Economy. of the two great revisions of the Customs tariff in 1842 and 
1845 had convinced him that the principles of simplification 
ought to be carried to their logical conclusion. He was determined to 
make the bounds of commercial freedom wider yet. At first the Free 
Trade principle demanded tlie largest share of his atten- 
Extending Com tiou ; but we shall see how t here gradually grew up in his 
mercial Freedom. a conviction, slowly aiul reluctantly formed, that the 

very measures which he had passed with the object of 
striking off the fetters from the feet of industry were producing in the 
nation not only the capacity but also the taste for expenditure. Ex- 
tra vagaiiccj proved to be the natural concomitant of 

Extravagance tii3 prosperity; and Mr. Gladstone saw Avith eousternatioii 

Consequence of niid disgust the very income-tax Avhich had been in the 

Prosperity, iiands of Sir Robert Peel «aiid himself an indispensable 

weapon of commercial refoini, i3ervcrted into an instru- 
ment for increasing the cost, the magnitude, and perhaps even the 
eoiTuptioii of our iniliti\ry atid civil establisliinents. To the conflict in 
Mr. Ghidstoiie’s mind of these two principles of Free Trade and public 
economy may be traced the doAuations in the course of his policy AAitli 
regard to the iiicojiio-tax, culminating after twenty years in an unsuccess- 
ful and, in the opinion of (;ne of his bittei*est critics, thoroughly corrupt 
attempt to got rid of it altogether. 

But Avhen Mr. Gladstone first became Chancellor of the Exchequer, public 
expenditui'o had not yet shoAvni any sensible tendency to increase ; neither 
Avas the Avork of Free Tra.de legislation much more than half comi^lete. On 
the other hand, the difficulty of retaining the income-tax was great. It 
had been imposed by the authority of Sir Robert Peel in 
The Income-tax 1842, as the only means of maintaining the national credit 
and of balancing expend iHirc? by revenue. Success justified 
and obtained its reneAval in 1815. When in 1848 a similar policy Avas pursued, 
it seemed as if an income-tax of 7d. in the £ biennially reneAA^ed was 
to become one of the fundamental and iniAvi’itten artitdes of the British 
Constitution. But the unpopularity of the tax Avas rapidly growing ; and 
in 1851 Lord Stanley, taking advantage of the turn of opinion, declared 
it to be an object not only of vital importiince, but one to Avhicli the faith 
of euccessive Mini.stries had been pledged, that the income-tax should not 
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be permitted to degenerate into a permanent tax. But the tax was in 
the greatest danger from its most ardent supporters —the Philosophical 
Radicals and economists, who were so enamoured of the abstract and 
ideal type which they had formed in their own minds that they were 
determined to amend and reconstruct its earthly and imperfect • copy. 



I.OUD STANLEY, AFTEKWAllDS THE FOURTEENTH EARL OF DERllY. 
(From « Portrait hy H. P. liriggs, R.A.y painird about^lBi2.) 


Hume therefore jiroposed and carried an amendment in 1851 limiting 
the rencAval of the tax to one year, and apjiointing a Select Committee 
of inquiry with a vieAv to improve the methods of assessment and 
collection.* Cobden saw and voted against the impolicy of his friends, and 

* The Committee was unable to agree upon a report; but the evidence Itaken proved that 
a reconstruction of the income-tax was eminently desirable and highly impracticable. Most 
of the members started with the idea of differentiating between realised and precarious 
income. 
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Mr. Gladstone not only opposed the appointment of the Committee, but 
refused to serve on it. In the following year Disraeli’s hastily extemporised 
Budget did not touch the problem, but postponed it by iDrovisionally re- 
newing the income-tax for another year. With Disraeli’s second Budget, 
which 'Mr. Gladstone so mercilessly destroyed, we need not concern our- 
selves. Enough that it was found convenient to forget Lord Derby’s 
denunciation of the income-tax. Instead of reducing it with a view to 
ultimate abolition, Disraeli iiroposed to rehabilitate it by establishing a 
triunpery and irritating distinction between realised incopies, which Averd 
to pay 7d. in the £, and iirecarious incomes, which Avere to pay SJd., 
and also by an ill-judged and ill-received attack u])on the principle of 
exemptions. Exemption, he said, Avas another phrase for confiscation ; 
and he proposed to extend the tax to industrial incomes of abo\"e £100 
a year, and to incomes deriA^ed from proi^erty of aboA^e £50 a year. 

The difticulties Avhich Mr. Gladstone had to meet in the spring of 1853 
Avere enormous. He had been instrumental in overtliroAA’ing his riA^al's 
Budget. What AA^as he to })ut in its place ? The income- 
The Financial tax Avas highly unpopular in the country. The House of 
Situation in 1863. Commons had already declared against its ])rolongation in 
an unmodified form; but Mr. Gladstone decided that for 
the time being the advantages of the tax outAveighed its disadAantages, 
and ho determined not only to roneAV it for a longer period than oA^er 
before, but also to renoAV it in an unmodified form. His strong Avill 
and financial reputation Aven o, no doubt, elements of siu'cess ; but the 
victory AV^as mainly duo to the marAcllous specndi Avhich, in Northcote’s 
words, “ not only obtained uniA^ersal applause from his audience at the 
time, but changed the couAdcf ions of a large part of the nation, and turned 
-—at least for scwcral years— a current of popular oi)iiiiou Avhich had 
seemed too poAA^erful for any Minister to resist.”* 

Mr. Gladstoiio began by impressing on the croAvded House his sense 
of the imiJortanco of the annual exposition of the .financial state and 
])rospccts of the country and the iiKTcasing interest and 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ eA^eii eagerness” of the people Avith respect to financial 
First Budget, questions. Fii st came a brief revieAV of the reA-enue and 
expenditure for the year ending April 5tli, 1853. The 
balance-sheet shoAved a gratifying surplus of nearly two and a half 
millions, of aa'IucIi, however, nearly three-fifths Avas already disposed of, 
owing to largt? increases in expenditure. Then folloAved an estimate of 
the iirobablo expemdituro and revenue for 18534; and Mr. Gladstone 
expressed a “ sanguine hope” that a surplus of £800,000 aaouKI be realised. 
But this assumed the continued existence of the income-tax, AAdiich, hoAV- 
ever, “ has at this moment legally expired ; and it Avill be for the Com- 
mittee to consider Avhether or not they will revive it.” One may 
imagine the buzz of expectancy: the great man was about to part Avith 
his secret I Not so. “Before I venture on a detailed and continuous 
exposition of the vieAvs of the Government with respect to prospective 
finance, there are three incidental questions to Avhich I shall briefly 


* “ Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” p. 185. Mr. Gladstone’s speech, delivered April 
18th, 1833, may be found— reprinted, with corrections, from Hansard— in “The Financial 
Statements of 1853, 1860-3," pp. 1-100. London, Murray, 1883. 
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advert , and , Mr. Gladstone coolly engages the eager House in a 
digression upon the shipping interest, and “that which is called the West 
Indian interest,'’ and the “collateral topic** of the Exchequer Loan Fund. 
“I now, Sir,” he proceeded, “approach a very difiRcult 
portion of the task that I have to perform— the discussion Incoms-W; 
of the income-tax. And here the first question that this An AltematlTe lo 
Committee has to consider is whether or not it will RetentloiL 

make efforts to part with the income-tax at once.” Mr. 

Gladstone might have denied the possibility of such a course; but he 
was far too astute. He accepted the alternative as possible, but proposed 
a substitute— as if it wei’e the only possible substitute— which he knew 
would be far more distasteful to a majority of the House than the income- 
tax itself. “I believe that by the conjunction of three measures, one of 
which must be a tax upon land, houses, and other visible property, of 
perhaps 0<1. in the £, and another a system of licences upon trade made 
universal, and avc^raging something like £7, and the third a change in 
your system of legacy duties, it would be possible for you at once to part 
with the income-tax.” An exhilarating prospect for the majority of his 
hearers I But, needless to say, her Majesty’s ^©overiinient did “not re- 
commend such a course.” Such a system would be “far more unequal” 
and would “arrest other beneficial forms of taxation.” What, then, 
were the Government's intentions? Surely they could not be any longer 
Avithlield. An ordinary Anglo-Saxon would have blurted them out ten 
minutes eai'lier. But the House was not yet prepared to applaud. A 
vague sense of an oppressive alternative was not enough. The subject 
might be depicted in all or more than all its majestic proportions; 
imagination might bo fired, i)atriotism kindled, by a glowing historical 
sketch. Let us mark how the great artist again sets to work 


“ Now, in rcf;:u\I to the income-tax, I wish that I could possess the Committee with 
the impression that effort and study liavc made upon my own mind, of the deep and vital 
importance of the subject. We arc too apt to measure the importance of the subject 
by the simple fact that we draw from this tax £.5,500,000 of revenue. Sir, that sum is a 
large one, but the mention of it conveys no idea to the Committee of the immense moment 
and magnitude of the question. If you want to appreciate the income-tax, you must go 
back to the epoch of its birth ; you must consider what it has done for you in times of 
national peril and emergency; you must consider what, if you do not destroy it— and I 
will explain afterwards what 1 mean by destroy— what it may do for you again if it 
please God that those times should return.” 

Thus to vote against the income-tax was represented as an action 
equivalent to political infanticide and in wilful opposition to Divine 
Providence. And the enormity was aggravated by a retrospect. 


“It was in the crisis of the revolutionary war that, when Mr. Pitt found the re- 
sources of taxation were failing under him, his mind fell back upon the conception of the 
income-tax; and, when he proposed it to Parliament, that great man, 
possessed with his great idea, raised his eloquence to an unusual 
height and power. ... I do. not know whether the Committee are 
aware how much the country owes to the former income-tax; but, 
because I deem it to be of vital importance that you should fully 
appreciate the po\ver of this colossal engine of finance, I will venture to place before 


Origin of 
the Tax. 
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what I think an Inteiligiblo and striking fonn,»the results which it^ once achieved, 
1 will 4ifaw the compariison between the mode in which your burdens were met during 
» three periods; during that period of the Great War when you had no 

What It had income-tax ; during that period of the war when you had the income- 
^ Done. in a state of half-efficiency ; and during that last and most arduous 

period of the war when the income-tax was in its full povrer. 


Tlie National 
Debt. 


“From 1793 to 1798, a period of six years, there was no income-tax; from 1799 to 1802 
there was an income-tax, but t he provisions of the law made it far less efl’ective, in proportion 
to its rate, than it now is ; and lastly, from 1806 to 1815, a period of ten 
years, you had the income-tax in its full force. Now, every one of us 
is aware of the enormous w^eight and enormous mischief that have 
been entailed upon this country by the accumulation of our Debt ; but 
it is not too much to say that it is demonstrated by the figures that 
our Debt need not at this moment have existed, if there had been resolution enough to 
submit to the income-tax at an earlier period. This test of my assertion, I think you will 
admit, is a fair one. I begin by putting together the whole charge of government and 
war, together with the charge of so much of the National Debt as had accrued before 
1793 ; so as to make (if I may so express myself) a fair start from 1793. The clnirge of 
government and war, together with the charge of debt incurred before 1793, amounted, 
on the average of the six years, down to 1798, to i;36, 000,000 a year; the revenue of that 
period, with all the additional taxes that there were laid on, amounted to £20,620,0(K) a 
year; there was, therefore, an annual excess of charge above revenue— charge for govern- 
ment, for war, and for debt contracted before 1793, but not including tlie charge of debt 
contracted since. 1793- of no less than £15,404,000. 


“Now the scene shifts. In 1798 Mr. Pitt just initiates the income-tax, and immediately 
a change begins. In the four years from 179?' to 1802, the chaiges for the same items that I 
have mentioned, which liad been £30,OD9,OCK), rose to £47,413 OO'J a year ; but the revenue rose 
to £33,724,OCK) a year, and the excess for these four years was diminislied by nearly £2,000,000 a 
year : instead of an annual excess of £15,404,000 over revenue, it was £13,689,0(K). But next 
look to the oiieration of the tax, both direct and collateral, from 1800 to 1815, during 
the very time wlien our exertions were greatest, and our charges lieaviest. The averageN^ 
annual expcMises of war and government, from 1806 to 181.5, together with the charge upon 
the debt contracted before 1793, were £6.5,794,000; but you had your income-tax in its full 
force, witli your Avhole iinaiicial system invigorated by its effects, and the revenue of the 
country now amounted to £63,790,000; while the deficiency in actual hard money, wdiich 
during the war represented something like double llie amount in debt, owing to 
the rate at which you borrowed, instead of being £15,404,000 a year, as it was in the first 
period, or £13,080,000 a year, as it was in the second period, was only £‘i,(K)4,000 a year fi-om 
1806 to 1815. 


“ Such was the power of the income-tax. 1 have said there was a deficiency annually o! 
£24,004,000. but it is fair for you to recollect --and it is necessary in order fulJy to present 
to you tlio fact I want to place in clear view— that out of the £65,794,000 of charge which I 
have mentioned, about £9,500,(KK) was due for cJiarges of debt contracted before 1793; so that, 
if you compare the actual expense of government, including the whole expense of war 
from 1806 to 1815, with your revenue wdien you had the income-tax, it stand thus before 
you, that you actually raised £7,000,000 a year during that period more than the charge of 
government and the charge of a gigantic war to boot. That, I must say, is to my mind 
a remarkable fact. It affords to me the proof, that if you do not destroy the efficacy of 
this engine— do not raise now the question whether it is to be temporary or permanent, 
which I hold to be quite a different question, and I will enter upon it by-and-by— it affords 
you the means, should unhappily hostilities again break out, of at once raising your army 
to 300,000 men and your fleet to 100,000, with all youi* establishments in proportioiE And, 
much as may be said of the importance— in which I concur — of an Army Reserve and a 
Navy Reserve, and of having your armouries and arsenals well stored, I say this fiscal 
reserve is not one whit less important ; for, if it be used aright, it is an engine to which 
you may again resort ; and with this engine, judiciously employed, if unhappily this necessity 
should again arise— which may God in His mercy avert — with it, judiciously employed von 
may again, if need be, defy the world.” 
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So far Mr. Gladstone had dwelt only upon the A^ahie of the income-tax 
in time of wax*, and no doubt the growing apprehension of a struggle with 
Russia added force to lii^ warning. But the tax was not merely effective 
as a spear in the hands of a military Pitt, it had also been turned into a 
pruning-hook by the commercial genius of Peel:— - 

“Well, Sir, the income-tax dropped, along with the purpose of the income-tax, in 1816; 
but it was destined to be revived. Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, called forth from repose this 
giant, who had once shielded us in war, to conic and assist our industrious toils in peace ; 
and; if the first income-tax produced enduring and memorable results, so, I am free to say, 
at less expenditure by far in money, and without those painful accompaniments of havoc, 
war, and bloodshed, so has the second income-tax. The second income-tax has been the 
instrument by which y6u have introduced, and by which I hope ere long you may perfect 
the reform, the effective reform, of your commercial and fiscal system ; and I, for one, am 
bold enough to hope, nay to expect and believe, that, in reforming your own fiscal and com- 
mercial system, you have laid the foundations of similar ref onus— slow, perhaps, but certain in 
their progress — through every country of the civilised world. I say, therefore. Sir, that if 
we rightly use the inc<jme-tax, we shall be entitled when we part with it to look back upon 
it with some satisfaction, and to console ourselves for the annoyance it may have entailed by 
the recollection that it lias been the means of achieving a great good immediately to England 
and ultimately to mankind.” 

The orator lias reached the point at which he <au assume that his 
audience agrees that he could not at the present moment, with due regard 
to the public interest, part with the income-tax. He is now, therefore, at 
liberty to submit the impost to a closer analysis and to investigate the 
charges which were alleged against it. 

“ I am not one of those who nifike light of such charges. In my own individual opinion 
it is perfectly plain, from the mode in which the income-tax was put an end to at the 
termination of the Great War, that it is not well adapted for a permanent 
portion of your ordinary financial system. Whether it is so or not, a 
matter on which there is a great difference of opinion, yet I think this income-tax'*^ 
is on all hands agreed, that it is not adapted for a permanent portion 
of your fiscal system, unless you can by reconstruction remove what 
are .called its inequalities. Even, however, if you could remove its inequalities .... 
there would still remain, in my mind at least, objections of the gravest character.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s scheme now unfolds itself naturally enough. The 
preliminary dispositions are complete, and it is seen that any new move- 
ment must depend upon three fundamental pro]3ositions as to what is 
practicable, desirable, and possible. 

I. That the income-tax must be prolonged for anotiier period of years. 

II. That it is certainly undesirable that it should permanently form 
part of our financial system unless' it can be satisfactorily reconstructed. 

III. That such reconstruction is impracticable — an opinion which is 
arrived at after a long, closely argued and exceedingly subtle analysis. 

The case against the income-tax as a permanent source of revenue is 
then summed tip as follows: — 

“ The general views of her Majesty’s Government with respect to the income-tax ore 
that it is an engine of gigantic power for great national purposes ; but at the same time, 
that there are circumstances attending its operation which make it 
difficult, perhaps impossible, at any rate in our opinion not desirable, to o 

maintain it as a portion of the permanent and ordinary finances of the Pennanent Tax. 
country. The public feeling of its inequality is a fact most important in 
itself. The inquisition it entails is a most serious disadvantage ; and the 
frauds to which it leads are an evil which it Is not possible to characterise in terms too 
strong.” 
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The scheme which Hr*' Gladstone proposes is the natural ^ult nf 
three conclusions; and it corresponds with the doctrine which he 1ms 
3 ust laid down, that whatever you do “ you^ must ^be bold, you must be 
intelligible, you must be decisive ” * 

** Our proposition, then, so far as it merely regards the income-tax, is this. We ® 

to renew it for two years from Ajiril, 1853, at the rate of 7d. in the £. The Committee will 
recollect, th£|,t I said we thought it our duty to look the whole breadth 
. , of this ditticulty in the face ; not to endeavour to escape it, not to 

"“‘gig ® ® endeavour to attenuate or to understate it, but to face and to settle, 
if the Committee would enable us, the whole question of the income- 
tax. We propose, then, to re-enact it for two years, from April, 1853, 
to April, 1855, at the rate of 7d. in the £ ; from April, 1855, to enact it for two more years 
at 0(1. in the £ ; and then for three years more— I cannot wonder at the smile which I per- 
ceive that my words provoke— for three more years— from April, 1857, at 5d. Under this 
proposal, on the 6th of April, 1860, the income-tax will by law expire.” 

Unfortunately, no summary can do justice, or anytliing like justice, to 
this, perhaps the most wonderful passage of persuasive and successful reason- 
ing which is to bo found in the records of British oratory. 

AMasterpleoeof There is nothing plain or simple about the position 
Parauaslva which is sought to be established. The tax was unpopular; 
KeaaozLing. speaker admitted tliat it had many bad points. And 

yet this proposal of a new and untried Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to extend it for seven years- a period moi'e than twice as long as 
that which Sir Robert Peel himself had ventured to ask for—excited 
enthusiastic api)roval. The subject is difficult, its treatment is subtle; 
yet so lucid is the exposition, so fascinating the art, so alluring the argu- 
ment, that the veriest lajman may understand, find ])leasiu*e, and be 
convinced. And if this be true of the reader, wliat must it have been 
for the hearer, who received it through the medium of the matchless 
voice and speaking gesture I 

The rciinposition of the income-tax was insufficient to give Mr. 
Gladstone the surplus which he required foi‘ his operations on the tariff*. 

lie therefore lowered the rate of exemption to incomes 
Minor Features of of £100 a year. This, he calculated, would bring in 

tae Badgdt. £250,000 annually. The income-tax was also to be 
extoudod to Ireland, to which country a large, but 
scarcely an equivalent, boon was at the sanie time granted in the shape 
of a remission of the debt of £4,50U,0CK) due for the advances made 
during the Irish famine from the Imperial Exchequer. At the same 
time he raised the duties on Scotch and Irish spirits, and proposed a 
revision of trade licences* in the interests of the revenue. 

But of all the minor proposals, perhaps the boldest and the most 
difficult to carry through was the succession duty, whiejh extended to 
successions in real property duties similar to those 

The succ3B8iott payable in the case of legacies. This, by a stfange , 
Duty. miscalculation, was to produce an immediate addition 
of half a million, and an ultimate addition of no less 
than two millions, to the revenue. 

♦ This, however, was abandoned. 

t In 1852 the legacy duty produced £1,330,000. In 1860 the legacy and succession duties 
together produced £2,160,000. The increase is only £711,000, and even of that only £605,000 
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Tte Succession Duty Bill TCas not original, being, in fact, similar to thit 
which Fitt was compelled to withdraw in 1706. Pitt was beaten on the 
third reading in the House. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
had to Avin a preliminary victory in the Cabinet. The A Btrnagle latlw 
story is Avell known and authentic. Na.s.sau Senior, OaWaet 

who spent some days in the September of 1850 at 
Haddo, in Aberdeenshire, Avith Lord Aberdeen, reported in his diary 
a conA-e'-sation in AAdiich they discussed Mr. Gladstone’s limitations 
■•G>.ad.stone’s great rfault,” .said 
one of the company, is that “ he 
p('ems incai){ible i)t‘ estimating 
tlie relative torce of argiiuieiits. 

He doe.s not soe tliat, tliough 
there may be valid tibjeetioiis 
to a measure, tlux-a objeetioiis 
perhaps oiigJit to be disre- 
garded.” “ 1 agree, " said Lord 
Aberdeen, “that (Tladstone does 
not Weigh Avell against one 
another dilTereiit arguments, 
each of which has a real found- 
ation, But he is unrivalled in 
his power of proving that a 
si)ecious argument has no real 
foundation. On tlie Siiee(\ssi(jn 
Bill the wliole (/abinet was 
against liim. He delivered to 
iis much the same sj)eecli Avhich 
he made to the Hou^e of Com- 
mons. At tbe close we were 
all convinced.” 

The , Succes.-.ion . Duty Bill 
was one of the most coinijli- 
cated and tc'chnical i)ieces of 
legislation which even Mr. 

Gladstone ever undertook. But 
Lord Thring, aaIio drew it, declares that Mr. Gladstone uiulerstood it as 
well as Bethell, that is to say, perfectly. The Chancellor of the Excliequer 
could be a hnvytn* w hen oc*casion required, as Avell as a theologian and 
an economist. The Bill was passed; and a first step towards ecpialising 
the spirit duties was eciually successful, although there, too, several 
of his predecessors had tried and failed. The process was completed 
in 1858. 

So much for tlu' rcA^enue. Tlie changes Avould, it w^as calculated, give 
a surplus of <£2,151,000, A\hieh W'ould be available for the remission of 

can be put to the credit of the succession duty. One naturally contrasts Mr. Gladstone’s 
disappointment with the extreme accuracy of Sir William Harcourt’s forecast with regard 
to the death duties of IHill. Ought the difference to be ascribed to the growth of a 
prophetic instinct in the Inland Revenue Department? Mr. Gladstone tried to account 
for his miscalculation in the Budget speech of 1860. 

* Mrs. Simpson’s “ Many Memories of Many People,” p. 237. 
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lu the first place, the tax which the State in its wisdom had 
imposed upon cleanliness— the excise duty on soap— was repealed, a change 
which — to the credit of our ancestprs— involved a consider- 
The fifurplas, and able loss of revenue. The advertisement duty was also 
How It was Used, abolished, and a great reform was cari‘ied out in the^ whole 
system of assessed taxes. But Mr.- Gladstone did not 
confine his attention to the Inland Revenue. Another great sw^eep, re- 
sembling those of 1842 and 1845, was made under the head of Customs. 
Protective and discriminating and ad valorem duties were largely aban- 
doned. No less than 123 articles were entirely removed from the tariff, 
and the duties upon 133 others were reduced. Altogether the remissions 
of indirect taxation amounted to not less than £5,881,000. 

These remissions, like the additions, are closely connectcil "with the 
income-tax scheme, which is, as it were, the centre round which all the 
rest of the Budget revolves ; — 

“With this remission of indirect taxation wc propose to continue the bringing about 
a state of things, or the rational prospect of a state of things, in which you can, if 
you so think fit, really part with the income-tax.” 

But the Crimean War interfered with the realisation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
schemes. This catastrophe, coupled with a bad harvest, had another 
unfortunate consequence. It friisti*ated an attempted 
Contolfl. operation upon consols. The three per cents, stood in 
December, 1852, at lOlJ. It was thought that interest 
would fall yet further; and, as oveiyono knf)ws, for financial operations 
an expectation of a fall is almost as good as the fall itself. Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to reduce the three per cent, stock to two-and-a-half 
per cent., and tried to seduce the fundholder from his stronghold by 
offering him three choices. The triple snare? was happily conceived ; but 
the trapper made a grave bluiider by allowing his featherloss bipeds a 
period of six months within which to exercise their option. Nothing was 
to be lost by waiting; and the temptation steadily ucakcued, until at the 
end of the period none of the three offers was in the least a(?ceptable.* 

This remarkable Budget of 18.53, which we have singled out for 
special notice as perhaps the most brilliant of Mr. GladsU)ne’s achieve- 
ments in the House of Commons, is distinguished by the 

Besalts of the breadth and diversity of its aims, tlie boldness of its 
Budget. conception, and the immense benefits which its successful 
passage conferred upon the nation. If a fresh stimulus 
had not been given to commerce, and if the credit of the income-tax 
had not been revived, it is hardly possible that our trade and finance 
could have stood out so stoutly against the strain of the Crimean War 
when those of our enemy and of our chief ally underwent so consider- 
able an abatement. Two sets of figures will suffice to prove the vigour 
of British commerce. Take first the exports of textile fabrics from the 
United Kingdom:— 

In 1853, In 1855. In 1856. 

£52,299,000. £51,123,000. £59,915,000. 

*For a further account of this interesting failure see Northcote*s “Twenty Years of 
Financial Policy,” pp. 226-234. Oddly enough, Northoote fails to point out Mr. Gladstone’s 
cardinal error. Attention was drawn to it after the publication of “ Gladstone’s 
Financial Statements,” by an able reviewer in the Times. 
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Take again the returns of British shipping, that is, of the townn-ga of 
British vessels in cargo entered and cleared in the same three years:- 
1853. * 1865. ia56. 

9,064,000 tons. 9,211,000 tons. 10,971,000 tons. 

The simple figures are as eloquent in their way as Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches; for a great financier must be judged by the statistics whicli 
ensue upon as wejl as tho‘^e which are enclosed in his Budget. Enlightened 
Frenchmen were watching Mr. Gladstone with admiration and England 
with jealousy.’*’ In Nassau Senior’s “Conversations” occurAS 
an account of a dinner with the Due de Broglie in the French Admlratloa 
spring of 1853: “The Broglies,” says Senior, “go to 
Claremont next week, and could only talk EngliAsh politics. As I have 
found everywhere the case in Paris, they arc astonished at the boldness 
and comprehensiveness of our Budget.” Prince Albert de Broglie was 
struck by the (contrast which Mr. Gladstone's Budget presented “not 
merely to the miserable mixtui*o of fraud and routine” then before 
the Corps Legislatif, but even to the finance of the beist times of the 
monarchy. “We do not form plans which require years of tranquillity 
for their accoinjfiishmeut. We do not consider the Budget as a means 
of civilisation and progress ; with us it is merely a machine for getting 
money to pay tlie Army, the NaA^y, the Court, thecltTgy, and the public 
creditor with as little trouble and therefore with as little imiovation as 
possible. If Ave find that avc have a surplus Ave increase our establish- 
ments ; if there is a deficit aa^o issue hons de trOsor^ or anticipate the 
receipts of future years.” 

From the French negative we get the positive characteristics of the 
greatest of English financier's. What if, instead of Budgets which pos- 
tulated i)ea(*e, compelled retrenchment, and inaugurated reform, England 
in ’53 and the early sixties had adopted French finance, had used prosperity 
to bloat bureaucracy, and liad met adversity by bloating the Debt ? It is 
only by comprehending its inight-haA'e-beens that a country can realise 
its good fortune. 

These French politicians Avere imj^rcssed by Mr. Gladstone’s great 
qualities, A Guizot or a Thiers, eveji if he had been a Free Trader, 
Avould have been paralysed bj^ the prejudices of those around him. 

“A coBstitutional Minister can seldom be much in advance of his age. But if we could 
have a really philosophical Minister now, if Louis Napoleon could find a Gladstone, and had 
also sense and courage to employ him, what wonders lie might dol AVith what a swing 
would France press on to take the first position among civilised nations if the fetters of 
prohibition were knocked off her limbs I ” 

So Avrote Faucher; and indeed a Gladstone might have saved France and 
French trade from their relative decline. What struck the Due de Broglie 
most Avas the success of Mr. Gladstone’s propositions. “I have heard you 
say,” he remarked to Nassau Senior, “ that a elcA^er, original Budget must 
turn out a Ministry, since those Avho arc touched scream, and those who 
are relieved are silent. Here is a Budget Avhich touches everyone, and 
bears lieaAdest on those Avho are most apt to scream, the lauded interest, 

* No doubt the Budget of 1853 and its marvellous success helped to convert Louis 
Napoleon to Free Trade, and to bring about the Commercial Treaty of 1860, 
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the Irish, aed the ten-paunieJPS ; and yet it seems to pass by ^clamation. 
B6musat, who replied, seems to have hit upon something like the right 
exxdanation : — 

“ What saves it is its comprehensiveness. Eveiyone is touched, but everyone is relieved. 
Then the portions of it which are most startling from their novelty arc most supported by 
their justice. The exemptions enjoyed by Ireland, by the land, and by the £150 incomes 
were indignantly submitted to, because it was supposed that any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who dared to grapple Avitli them would be w^orsted. The bulk of the Englisli 
would feel that Gladstone is their champion against certain privileged classes. Tliey wonder 
at his courage, admire his skill, and arc determined thaMie shall not be beaten.” 

We have alluded in a previous chapter to the courage with which 3Ir. 
Gladstone, in 1851, in.sisted on trying to ])rovide for the expenses of the 
war out of current revenue, and to his duel Avith Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis : CorneAvall Lewis, the patient, business-like, unimaginative, 
A Comparljcn. ^nd — by comx^arison— ineffective CJiancellor avIio succeeded 

him Avheii he resigned in 1S55. Lewis’s one object Avas to 
balance accounts. Mr. Gladstone AA^antod him to swim ; lie aa as quite 
content to float. LeAvis’s Budget siieeches shoAV his great knowledge and 
capacity. His stolid courage proved useful in tlie Bank ci isis. He AA^as 
a good borroAA’er, iierliaps, but hardly a financier in the liighci* sense of the 
Avord, still less a great practical statesman— i^xcept in the pages of his 
friend and admirer Walter Bagehot. 

hi 1857 the Avar Avas over, and an agitation liegan in the country 
against “the Avar ninepeiice.” Uiihaiipily, though the feeling against Avar 
taxation Avas strong, tlierc Avas no eorresijonding desire 
The Decay of for the reduction of our military establishments. “If I 
Ecoai,my. AA'ere to attempt to paint tJie liiiniour at the present 

moment,” said Mr, Gladstone in the debate oji tbe Address, 
“I should say that it aa^is jealous Avitli rospe(!t to taxation, but j't'n'fectly 
reckless Avitli regard to expenditure. It is considered well AvortJi A\*hile 
to debate tlie question of direct and indirect taxation, as if there Avere 
not a moral certainty that f< r all the years during whicdi the youngest 
of us draws breath, both the admirers of direct taxation and tlie Avor- 
shippers of indirect taxation Avill have ample opportunities of coiitem- 
fdating even to idolatiy the AA’orking of these iespectivo pi inci})les in 
the discordant financial system of the country. Tliere is not the slightest 
fear of the disappearance of either the direct or indirect tax-gatherers.”* 
In the debate on the Budget he touched on tlie same theme— tlie 
cliange Avhich since 1853 had passed over the temiier of the Government? 
of the departments, of the House of Commons, and of the country. This 
change he believed to be in the main the naturiil and necessary result 
of Avar. A x^eiiod of Avar is one in Avhich a speculative philosopher might 
expect the exorcise of a peculiar economy in all the branches of State 
service. 

“ But the case is practically just the reverse. You contract a habit of extravagance. Wars 
of necessity mean reckless expenditure, useless and worse than useless expense; and 
even if there were an attempt to control it, nothing worth naming could be done. But 
the civil expenditure of the State and the temper of the House of Commons are infected 
with this habit of extravagance, and see Avhat is the result. The expenditure of the 
country did not increase from 1842 to 1853. From 18'12 to 1853 you discharged your duty — 

* Hansard, February 3rd, 1857. 
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yotJT firfiit ciuiy-'as stewards of the money of the people of England, by gHog them an 
account which showed that, notwithstanding the growth of population, the extension of 
trade and the creation of a« multitude of new public services, they were yet served at no 
greater cost than was thrown upon them ten years before. What is the case nowf 
Why, the estimates of 1866-7 as compared with the expenditure of 1853 show an augments* 
tiou of £7,000,000. In twelve yearv you had a growth of £231,000. In four years you have 
a growth of seven millions.’* 



silt GEOROE CORNBWALL LEWIS. 


The years 1841-1853 were golden years of public economy, years when 
“ we had begun to hope that we had almost banished the term ‘ deficiency ’ 
from our vocabulary as well as from our recollection.” 

This Budget of 1857 was excessively annoying to Mr. Gladstone. ^ In 
the first place, though peace had been restored, the Army and Navy 
Estimates were £3,4(K),000 more than for 1853. In the second place, Corne- 
wall Lewis— who had a perfect genius for stating exploded heresies ^ as 
if they were truisms— coolly declared against the doctrine of simplification 
of taxes, and went out of his way to endorse Arthur Young’s definition of 
a good system of taxation as one which WTUild “bear lightly on an 
infinite number of points, heavily on none.” He therefore fixed the 
'income-tax at 7d., maintained tjie indirect taxation which had been 
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imposed for war ptirposes* aod generally resisted the attempt made by 
Disraeli and Gladstone to bring about a reduction of expenditure.^ Mr. 
Gladstone’s speecli abounds in passages of eloqiierft and almost passionate 
indignation. He declared his intention of voting for tl^ amendment 
proposed by Disraeli, which, if passed, would have forced the Govern- 
ment to reduce their expenditm^e, and bring it down to something like the 
standard of 1853. Mr. Gladstone’s protest against the gro^vth of national 
extravagance is well worthy of quotation , 

“The proposal of the Government shows a glaring, gross, and increasing deficiency— a 
deficiency unparalleled by anything I can recollect during an experience of some twenty- 
five years. The first duty of the House of Commons is to say that it will have no 
deficiency; and when we have once said that, our course will be clear, because If we 
are to have no deficiency we must square our accounts, either by keeping on existing 
taxes, or by laying on new taxes, or by reducing expenditure. On a former evening I 
ventured to comment on the extraordinary indifTerence of the public mind on the subject 
of expenditure, and I expressed my opinion of the dangerous enlargement, which our 
expenditure was assuming. ... I am afraid if it comes to a question of expenditure 
(however rash it may be) and deficiefl^, the deficiency will be preferred; because the 
deficiency is prospective; it is still a little distant; it is not immediate, and something or 
other may happen in the interval to avert it. . . . Every year that a man lives he learns to 
estimate more humbly his own powers ; he must be content to see remain unaccomplished 
much that he may earnestly desire ; but in this free, happy country there is one privilege, 
and one corresponding duty, which remains to man—it is to bear his testimony in open 
day to the duty and the necessity of maintaining public obligations, and to strip away every 
veil from every scheme wJiich tends to undermine this principle.” 

Unfortunately, Lord John Russell and Cardwell supported the 
Government, and Disraeli’s resolution was lost by 28() to 206. Lewis, 
however, had to give up his idea of regulating the linanees of the next 
three years, and coniine himself to a regulation extending over one year 
only ; for on the Srd of March the Government suffered a defi^at on Mr, 
Cobdeii s motion condemning their Chinese policy. But in tlie following 
August the tea and sugar duties were fixed for three years, in accordance 
with his original intention. 

The drift of Mr. Gladstone’.s policy during these years of opposition may 
be briefly stated. He chafed at the growing expenditure of the Government, 
and rag(.Hl at the discewery^ that the income-tax, which he 
Financial Policy had reimposed in order to complete the work of Free 

in Opposition, Trade, was being continued in ordei’ to maintain a high 
rate of expenditure upon the military and civil services. 
Knowing how much easier it is to expand than to retrench, he saw 
plainly that the extinction of the income-tax, which ho had arranged 
for was disapi)cariug into a dimmer and dimmer distance. And 

when in 1850 Mr. (Badstone once more became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ho could not, of course, proceed as if the nation had con- 
tinued on the lines of economy and sound commercial policy which he 
had marked out in 1853. We shall, therefore, avoid Bagehot’s curiously 
superficial discovery of an “entire inconsistency in abstract principle 
beWeen the Budget of 1853 and the Budget of 1860.” * 

* “ Biographical Studies,” 1896 edition, p. 113. There is something attractive in 

Bagehot's proposition tliat Mr. Gladstone's mind was more “adhesive” to piojects than 
principles. But the one illustration which he gives, viz. Mr. Gladstone’s income-tax policy, 
is singularly unfortunate. 
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After winning his election at Oxford in the summer of 1850— so sudden 
a step as his junction with a Liberal Government naturally prdvok^ a 
contest^Mr. Gladstone 'had little time to prepare a 
Budget. * The Chinese War, which culminated in the Again Ohanoeiloiv 
disaster at the mouth of the Peiho in June, 1859, had 
proved an expensive luxury. “ Our x)redecessors,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, referring back to this period a few years later, *‘in the 
exercise of their diplomatic wisdom, had to instruct our ambassador to 
sign a treaty witfi China, and it api>eared to them that the signing of 
a treaty was an operation ■which could not possibly be satisfactorily 
performed -VNdthout a large fleet.” Consequently there was a deficiency of 
more than four millions to be imovided. Mr. Gladstone, true to his o'wn 
principles, refused to resort to a loan or to increase indirect taxation. 
In spite of violent opposition he heroically demanded and obtained an 
increase of the income-tax from 5d. to 9d. in the thus converting the 
deficit into a surplus, which, though only estimated at a quarter of a 
million, , resulted, thanks to a temporary collapse of the war, in a real 
surifius of a million and a half, and made possible — for a Gladstone — 
the marvellous Budget of 1800. 

Though the Ministry formed by Lord Palmerston in 1859 commanded a 
large majority in the House, the elements which composed that majority 
were not homogeneous, and the Cabinet reflected the dissensions of its 
supporters. Palmerston was against any sort of domestir^ reform excepting 
only that minimum which might be a necessary condition to remaining in 
office. ‘Lord Joim Russell, who represented a section of 
genuine " Whigs and moderate Liberals, was pledged to DiesenBions ia 
reform ; but his time and energies were devoted mainly Cabinet, 
to foreign affairs. As Foreign Secretary Lord John 
showed himself a sincere friend of liberty abroad, and especially a 
champion of Italian unity. Indeed, a wit aptly described his principal 
aim as the establishment of a Brooks’s Club in Florence. Their common 
sympathy with Italian patriotism drew Mr. Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell together ; and in the long struggle for economy wdiich ho waged 
w'ith the Prime Minister, the Ciiancellor of the Exchequer could generally 
count upon the support of the Foreign Secretary. 

Outside the Cabinet he could cope not unsuccessfully with his great 
rival. Thus on Jidy 21, 1859, Disraeli made some observations upon the 
prudence aifd success of the foreign and financial policy of 
the late Government. Let the i)resent Government, he said, Diaraeii on a 
endeavour to emulate and develop their maxims. Some Prudent Foreign 
people were not satisfied as to the designs of France: — Policy. 

“I know there are persons avIio had expected that the 
Emperor of the French, a Roman Catholic prince, the first child of the 
Church, and exercising arbitrary and despotic sway, was about to 
establish in Italy the Py^jtestant religion and the British constitution.” 
But in spite of evangeljf'cal disappointment that illustrious prince ought 
to be conciliated ; ever,^ cottage and cabin in England and France ought 
to be assured' that the “disasti’ous system of nival armaments” would be 

* Palmerston, coming in with a large majority, had oHcred Mr. Gladstone the Chaa« 
oellorship of the Exchequer, and the ofler Avas accepted. 

2a ■ ' 
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put uu eiid t#, and that peace is really our policy.”* The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might then look without apprehciision to his next Budget, 
and ** England might actually witness the tei^inination of the income^ 
tax.” Mr. Gladstone’s reply is in his best debating style. 

Gladstone's “A mere journeyman Chancellor of the Exchequer,” likd 
himself, was unequal to the range of such a speech. He 
felt liimself “out of his true regions.” Nevertheless, “these 
continual vaunts and flourishes ” were subjected to, some very^ severe 
analysis. He was a sceptic as to the “great and magical results” which 
were to be obtained by simply following out the policy of his predecessor. 
It was far from likely that the income-tax would be abolished; the 
difficulties in the financial condition of the country were “constantly 
increasing.” A colleague of Lord Palmerston’s could hot 

The Growth of speak his mind uiion the growth of military expenditure ; 

Expenditure. the increase of civil expenditure offered an equally 

congenial topic. This increase had been described as natural, 
legitimate, normal, a nd iDroportioned to the growing wealth and population 
of the country. To this Mr. Gladstone could not assent : — 

“It is perfectly true that there is a great expansion of social wants and of social 
demands, which entail increasing calls upon the public purse ; but it is also true that up 
to ilie year 1858— the last year before the Kussian War—you had that same expansion of 
wants and demands going on. Up to that period, however, you had practically, by your 
wise thrift and economy, been able to meet those wants and demands .... But what has 
been the state of things since 1853? It is useless to blink the fact that not merely within 
the circle of the public departments, but throughout the country at large, and within tho 
precincts of this House— the guardian of the purse of the people— the spirit of public 
economy has been relaxed; charges upon the public funds of every kind have been 
admitted from time t<» time upon slight examination; ev6ry man’s petition and prayer 
for this or that expenditure has been conceded with a facility which I do not hesitate to 
say you have only to continue for some five pr ten years longer in order to bring tho 
finances of the country into a state of absolute confusion, and to drive this House to the 
alternative either of imposing permanently the severest taxes at their highest standard 
upon the people, or of purchasing an ignominious repose by the practice of annually 
borrowing tp meet your expenditure.” 

In these words w^e have the keynote of Mr. Gladstone’s later financial 
policy. It was a long series of gallant efforts to restore the credit of 
Burke’s favourite maxim, Magnum reef (gal est •parsimonia. He strove, 
and for a time witli some success, to recall the House of Commons and 
th6 country to the temper and spirit ”\yhich ruled public expenditure in 
the period between the B^eform Bill and the Russian War 
The Troubles of a But he was beaten in ^le end. "Wliat is economy to a 

Chancellor. poor is meanness to a rich'Viation. Three years later Mr. 

' Gladstone opened his mind i (0 a public audience at Man- 

chester upon the disagreeable experiences of his second tenure of the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer:-— 

“It is never a very popular office. ... A very large oart of his time Is, even under 
the happiest circumstances, spent iii sayi|^ to those who demand public expenditure * No, 

* “ Go to your great ally, the Emperor of the French,” said Disraeli, and ask him “ to 
join you in a spirit of reciprocal confidence .... and thus achieve conquests far 

more valuable than Lombardy.” This splendid oration, in which Disraeli pinned his 
.political faith to “ a reduction of armaments,” has not received tli^ attention it deserves^ 
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no, nor Wben I first held that office I found tlie function not altogether agreeable, but 
Still practicable. Durinp: tlic second time I held it I found at once that all the or 

resistance and negation, so to speak, were taxed infinitely n<oio, and that the results were 
iafinitely less. The time of great expenditure is the time when the Chancellor or tne 
Exchequer is not in a paradise.”* 

Tlio j)ower8 of resistance and negation were called into play chiefly 
by Lord Palmerston’s erotcliet for erecting useless fortifications. Mr. 

Evelyn Ashley, who was j^rivate secretary to Lord 

Gladstone and Palmerston when 3Ir. Gladstone was his Chancellor of the 

Palmerston. Exchequer, has recorded in some interesting reminiscences t 
how evidently the two misunderstood and mistrusted on© 
another. He attributes it to a variety of causes. In the first place, Mr. 
Gladstone, ho thinks, “was no judge of men as individuals,” however 
profound his “intuition of the instincts and aspirations which sway large 
bodies of men.” Secondly and especially, “the I’ght and airy mode of 
treating questions — inheritance and tradition of the school of vhif*h Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby were the la^t representa- 
tives— was an enigma to him.” Ore might go further and say that he 
detested that air of indifference Avhieh may or may not have veiled a 
deep sense of rc^spousibility. On the other hand. Lord Palmerston was 
afraid of a statesman w'hose regard for public economy clashed -with his 
o^yll desire for expenditure on national clefence. Mr. Gladstone did not 
want to insure the nation at too liigh a rate; but Palmerston relied upon 
jingo exiienditure as w’oll as upon jingo claptrap for his popularity in the 
country. And lastly, Mr. Gladstone *\vas too closely in touch vrilli public 
opinion to ifieaso his chief, whose own feelings about platform oratory 
Avere ex])rc»ssod in the remark that “a man may be either a Minister or 
an agitator.” | 

The years 18G0 and 1801 are important ones in Mr. Gladstone's life. The 
Liberal iiarty bi^gaii tt> regard hhn A\ith increasing confidence, and his 
popularity, like tlie prosperity of the country, advanced by leaps aiul 
bounds. An(l yet at the beginning of 18i3() tin* ditticulties Avliicli stood in 
the Avay of the Cliaiicellor of tin* E\(*hcqucr miglit well have seemed in- 
superable. In the first place, he had set his heart upon a commercial 
treaty with France. If it had been necessary to arrange a 
The Commarclal even a JVte, with Louis Napoleon, the ordinary 

Treaty with diplomatic channels would have beeu available. But it 

France xvould have been unfair to young gentlemen with geneal- 

ogies and incomes to exjiect from them a knowledge of 
economic and (*onimercial problems. Accordingly the treaty, to be 
arranged at all, had to be arranged by a layman. Mr. Gladstone insisted, 
and Oobden was chosen.§ It is difficult to say whether the treaty or the 
method of negotiating it excited the greater disgust in the uiiper circles 

* Speech at Manchester, April 4th, 18fi2. 

f NationtMl Iteoiew, .Tune, 1898. 

X Mr. Gladstone was constantly threatening to resign. It was said that Lord 
Palmerston once set his chimney on fire by burning the letters of resignation which he 
had received during a single Session from his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

{ The Times thought it should have been placed in the hands of “an experienced 
diplomatist.” 
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of society. The oi^position in these influential quartets was reinforced 
by the Various protected interests, which saw that the last hour of 
their monopoly was about to strike. For a short time Milner Gibson 
was away ; and there was no one in the Ministry to give any cordial or 
useful support to Mr. Gladstone, The Duke of Somerset worked against 
the treaty, Milner Gibson’s absence threw some extra work on Mr^ \ 
Gladstone; yet he found time not only for his own immediate work, but 
also for e3^a.ustive letters—almost treatises— to the officials of the Board 
of Trade. They, ‘poor men, wanted not nicely balanced essays but in- 
structions, not parallel lines of arguments but conclusions, not indicatives 
but imperatives. 

But somehow or other the treaty was concluded, and the last of the* 
Three Panics which had excited the contemptuous ridicule of Cobden*" 
ended very appropriately in Englishmen receiving from the natural 
enemies of their race 1,500 pairs of boots at cost price. 

At the beginning of February the Budget was ready ; but The Budget of laea, 
Mr. Gladstone was laid up with a cold. There was a delay 
of two days. When would the great performer be in voice? Great was 
the suspense. “What Sir Robert Peel’s holiday tour was in October, 
1834, Mr. Gladstone’s cold was in February, 1860.” But the suspense was 
barely hopeful. What could he make of an estimated deficiency of 
£9,400,000? Hoav could a tolerable Budget be manufactured out of 
materials so intolerable? It was well understood that Mr. Gladstone- 
w-ould have to rtmew the income-tax at a figure which would require “all 
the gilding” of his “most oleaginous oratory” to make it slip down un- 
questioned. Aiid this for the sake of admitting light French wines at 
reduced duties I 

“Conntiy squires, professional men of all classes who cannot distinguish vintages and 
do not know a Latour 1847, or Laflttc 1844, from a St. Emilion 1859, silk weavers who think 
of Lyons as their natural enemy, and English clockmakers who speak with dread of Paris 
clocks, require a very finished effort of oratory to accommodate themselves to the necessity 
of paying ninepence in the pound for a change which at first view does not strike them aa 
being worth the money.” f 

But all thcpc discontented murmurs were dispelled by the voice of the 
magician. “At the end of two days’ delay,” writes Greville, “he caine 
forth and conamsu omnium achieved one of the greatest triumphs that 
the House of Commons ever witnessed.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was based on a reiraposition of the income- 
tax at lOd. for one year upon incomes of over £150 and at 7d. on incomes 
not exceeding £150, and of the sugar and tea duties at the rates at which 
they had stood since the Crimean War. He reimposed the income-tax 
because the high level of expenditure was no reason why “we should 
arrest the process of reforming the commercial legislation of the country.” 
High taxation, so far from being a reason for stopping short in these 
reforms, “ is, when largely viewed, rather a reason why we should persevere 
in them. For it is by means of these very reforms that we are enabled 
to bear high taxation.” The tea and sugar duties were reimposed not 

* The scare of a French invasion, used if not manufactured by Palrrsrston as a pretext 
for his fortification scheme. 

+ rimes, Monday, February Gth, 1860. 
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'. because they bad no claims to be remitted— for they bad a presiimptive 
claim to tlie first considomtioii as iiarmless and beneficial articles ana 
articles of iiuivorsal coiisuniption~but because tlvese are not the subjects 
on which it has appeared to the Government that they can operate with 
the greatest advantage.” Mr. Gladstone hoped to do something for tea and 
sugar ill the future. But the tea and sugar duties were simple revenue 
duties. “They entail no complexity in the system of Customs law; above 
all, they entail none of the evils that belong to differential duties.” It 
was possible to do even more good to the labouring classes by other means 
than by simply cheapening their food. 

“ If you want to do them the maximum of good, you should rather operate on the articles 
which give them the maximum of employment. . . . Take the great change in the Corn Laws ; if 
may oven possibly bo doubted whether, up to this time, you have given them cheaper bread ; 
at best it has been but^a trille cheaper than before. That change, however, is one material 
indeed, yet, it may almost be said, comparatively immaterial. But you have created a regular 
and steady trade in corrl, which may be stated at £15,0(K),000 a year ; by that trade you have 
created a corresponding demand for the commodities of which they are the producers, their 
labour being an essential and principal element in their production ; and it is the enhanced 
price their labour thus brings, even more than the cheapened price of commodities, that 
Corms the main benefit they receive.” 

The passage is peculiarly interesting for the complete confirmation 
which it gives to the views which Mr. Gladstone expressed in conversation 
at the time of the Corn Law Repeal.^ * 

What, then, were to be the remissions and reductions ? They fall into 
two classes— those connected and those not connected with the French 
Commercial Treaty. 

I. Under the Commercial Treaty with France. Loss to Revenue. 

A. Duties repealed on— 

Silk manuhictures, gloves, artificial flowers, watches, oils,*) 

leather, china, glass, musical instruments, linen nianu- ( £450 OOO 

factures, woollens, miscellaneous articles {e,g, agates, silks, C ’ 

cherries, bonnets, etc.) y 

B. Duties reduced on— 

1. Wine (from 5s. lOd. to 3s. per gallon) £515,000 

2. Brandy (from 15s. to 8s. 2d. per gallon) £225,000 

II. Not under the Commercial Treaty with France, 

A. Customs duties. 

1. Duties repealed on— 

Butter, tallow, cheese, oranges and lemons, eggs, nuts,*) 

nutmegs, paper, liquorice, dates and miscellaneous articles [ £382,000 

onions, jet, quassia, mustard, oilcloth, cinnamon, etc.) ' 

2. Duties reduced on— 

Timber, currants, raisins and figs, and minor articles £528 000 

B. Excise duties. 

1. Repeal of the paper duty from the 1st of July, 1860. •) 

2. Reduction of hop duty. C £990,000 

3. Reduction of game certificates. ) 

The total loss to the revenue by these alterations was therefore cal- 
culated at £3,090,000 ; but it was expected that the relief to the British 
consumer (quite apart from the reciprocal advantages given by France to 


• See p. 305 
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oar manufactureis) would be £3,031,000. It was also expected that this great 
scheme of simplification would produce an immediate annual saving of 
£50,000 in the Customs department, and of £36,000 in the Inland Bevenue 
department. That is liardly surprising, for the articles subject to 
Customs duties, which since 1842 had been gradually reduced from 1,052 to 419^ 
were now at one stroke brought down to 48. The repeal of the Excise duty 
oh paper was no sudden decision. As we have seen, Mr, 

Gladstone had already pronounced against it on several Repeal of tho 
occasions. Before taking a final decision ho asked the ^^ty, 

agitators against the duty to furnish their reasons in a 
series of short propositions. They sent fifteen arguments, and Mr. 
Gladstone forwarded them to the Board of Inland Revenue. “ The heads 
of the Department said that two of the propositions were questions 
of Political Economy, upon wliich they would give no opinion, but that 
with regard to the other thirteen they agreed with Iho agitators.” 

But the repeal was not to be accomplished until the following year. 
Even in a jirofessedly Liberal House of Commons there was a wide- 
spread fear of the levelling influence of a cheap press. The Chancellor 
of the Excliequer fought hard ; pointed out the “ cluster of monopolies ** 
which grew out of the duty, and appealed on behalf of the poor, who 
could scarcely buy a simple article of daily consumption which was not 
“ wrapped in paper that enhances its price.” Moreover, the repeal of 
the duty on the raw material might lead to almost unlimited develop- 
ments ; and on one occasion, to enforce this point, he brought down a 
specimen with him to the House in the hope that persuasion, if it failed 
at the ear, might enter in at the eye ; — 

‘‘I hold in my hand a material which is as rigid as corrugated iron. It costs a very 
small fraction of what corrugated iron would cost. It is entirely uninflammable. It is 
not in any degree acted on by temperature; it is made entirely impervious to moisture 
by a coating of pitch. It is a sheet of corrugated paper made for the roofing of houses ; 
and I venture to tell my right hon. friend that if we had been in the possession of 
this material in the winter of 1854, when shelter was wanted for our troops in the 
Crimea, and when the best expedient was to send out thousands of tents and wooden 
huts, which, when they arrived at Balaclava, could not on . account of their weight 
be taken up to the camp, we might have saved not only a vast amount of treasure, 
but many thousand valuable lives.” ♦ 

The Commons passed the Bill by dwindling majorities, and the Lords 
encouraged by the narrowness of the last division, and 
primed with a quotation from the Latin Grammar t by The Lords 
the venerable Lord Lyndhurst, rejected it by a majority oppose, 
of 89. The remainder of the history may be briefly 
told. Lord Palmerston, who was secretly well enough pleased at 

♦ Hansard, March 12th, 1860. The device was neatly exposed five weeks later by 
Lord Robert Cecil r^Chancellors of the Exchequer “ always hold in their hand something,” 
he complained in a clever attack upon the abolition of the paper duties (May 6th, 1861). 
When Sir Robert Peel was abolishing the glass duty, he had talked of the uses to 
which this beautiful fabric might be put.” Great glass manufactures would spring 
up for water pipes and watches. “I hold iu my hand the balance spring of a chiono* 
meter made of glass.” So Sir Robert Peek It was hard that the trick, revived after so 
long an interval, could not pass as original. 

t“The same scheme may bear the impress of genius, of Imprudence, of rashness 
Satis eloquenticK sapienticB parum is not an Irreconcilable combination. ” 
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’(iHbat ibad hapimed, prbpcM«cl some mildly worded resolutions nffiming 
the right <rf tiie House of Commons to control taxation. Mr. Gladstone 
Vrtis furious at what he naturally and properly , regarded as an imoon- 
ai^tutional course— the maintenance by the Lords of a tax which the repre- 
sentatives of the people had repealed. But he took Ms revenge in the 
following year by a step which has ever since excluded 
Wiiat l^l!iow9d the House of Lords from all participation in financial 
im 631. measures. In Mr. Gladstone’s own words, “ the House 

of Lords took little benefit thereby, for* in the very next 
year we in the House of Commons brought in a measure which pro- 
vided that the whole of the changes affecting Supply and Ways and 
Means from year to year should be sent up to the Lords in one single 
measure, which we knew the Lords would not dare to throw out; and 
the consequence has been that from that time onwards the House of 
Lords has, I may say, never oi>ened its mouth on the finance and taxation 
of the country.” ♦ 

Tlie economic results of the reform are, of course, unimpeachable. 
Like the glass duty, the brick duty, and the soa]) duty, the paper duty 
was a barbarous' and mischievous impost, but the political and social 
effects of the rei^eal have been equally great. The wrath of the oligarchs 
was therefore intense 'when they discovered that the only effects of tlifur 
resistance had been still further to re(iuc 3 e tlie power and popularity of 
the hereditary Chamber. Lord Robert Cecil’s protest was almost passion- 
ate. He was ** absolutely aghast” at the audacity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. “ It has been the practice hitherto to 

Lord Robert divide all measures of fiiiaiico into separate Bills, and to 
OecU’s Invective, them up separately to the House of Lords. But 

now, for a special political object, to avenge a special 
political defeat, to gratify a special i^itpic, and to gain the doubtful 
votes of a special political section, it is proposed to vary the practice of 
half a century.” It was a “lever to alter the Constitution.” The speaker 
was confident that it would fail, and tliiit the power of the House of 
Lords to check the infatuation of the House of Commons would be entirely 
unaltered. t But the jirotest did not prevent the passing of the Budget 
of 1801 . i 

What critics have called Mr. Gladstone’s great intellectual defect — his 
lack of a sense of proportiou—is less noticeable in finance than in other 
departments of statesmanship. The very nature of the subject not only 
excuses but absolutely requires detail It is not enough for a financier 
to sweep the horizon with a tclcscoi>e, he should also take his microscope 
with him into the holes and corners. He ought to know everything 
about something, as well as something about eveiything. It was part 
of Mr. Gladstone’s plan to answer large questions in miniature, to silence 

* Speech at Penicuik, March 24th, 1880. 

t Hansard, May 7th, 1887. In consequence of the obstruction of the minority, Mr. Glad- 
stone moved to adjourn further progress of order oi the day, observing that this 
course would have the special advantage ol allowing the noble lord the member for 
Stamford 'Hime to reconsider the vocabulary in which he has addressed us.*’ 

$The 1861 Budget provoked the remark that Mr. Gladstone had wrapped up a penny 
in paper. The repeal of the paper duty and a reduction of the income-tax by a penny 
formed two of its leading features. 
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l^ss^ bjr ‘rebukmg mdividtial», to advance a reform which he h^ at 
f heart by eiicoiim^ng a reformer with wdiom he was in sympathy. Thus, 
in the sprihg of J890, wJien he was full of enthusiasm and optimism as 
' to the effect which the cheapening of light French wines Avould Imve 
‘upon- drunkenness, a Welsh jiarsoii Avrote him a letter in which (after 
making an impudent dt'mand that all clergymen AA^ho paid poor-rates 
should be exempted froni the income-tax), he proceedefl to chastise the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of Avine licences. In his 
reply (February mil, 18C0), Avliich 
AA^as published in the Guardian, Mr. 
Gladstone Avrote 

“T aiTi sorry it is your opinion that by 
fijivin/,? wine licences to eatinf^-hoiises and 
pastrycooks we shall increase the ‘tempta*. 
tion to j;et drunk.’ It is, on the contrary, 
our firm belief that if the House of Com- 
mons adopt our proposal it will be found 
eminently favourable to sobriety.” 

Mr. Gladstone's AdcAVs upon the 
Temperance question Avore no doubt 
largely basotl iipon Ids knovAdedge 
of Continental countries ; and there 
ctui be no doubt that his axh^ocacy 
of lighter and less intoxicating 
liquor, coiqiled Avitli the financial 
encouragement afforded by the com- 
niereial treaty Avith France, has 
brought about a considerable change 
for tlie better in the jiublib taste.* 

In the A^ery first year in Avhich 
Mr. Gladstom^ held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Frederic Rogers, tlian aaIioui ther(» A\as no more shreA\'d or* comi)eteiit 
observer of iiublic men, wrote to Dtnin Church about the difficulties which 
Avould bt?sat the iieAV Minister:— 

“He is really so powerful a man that whatever shaTces and delays ami loss of time 
there may be, he must come up near the surfacu*. I expect he will shoAv the best — 
y.c. most ])olitically jioverful- side of himself as Chancellor of the 
..... Exchequer. J^ursuiiiju: <letai]s is so ipach liis power, if onlj^ lie is not 
F^deric Sogers. an ay with by it. I think, if it is not a paradox, lie has not poetry 

enough for the formation of a first-rate judgment. He has an immense 
mass of knowledge most methodically arranged, but the separate items 
must be looked for in their respective boxes, and do not float about and combine. The 
consequence is not merely want of play, but that crotchety, one-sided, iiarrowish way 
of viewing a matter which people call ingenious, anti subtle, and Gladstonian. He looks at 
the details, not the aspects of a subject, and masters it, I should imagine, by pursuing 
it hither and thither from one sttirting-poiut, not by walking round it.. And financial 
subjects will, 1 suppose, bear this mode of 'jreatwieiit better than any other.” t 

His enthusiasm for light wines for the public did not aff’ect his individual preference 
for port. j 

f Vide Letters of Frederic, Lord Blachford. Edited by George Eden Marindin. P, 150. ’ 
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. Seven years later Bagehot wrote : — 

“He lays down a principle of tremendous breadth to establish a detail of exceeding' 
minuteness. . . . An incessant use of ingenious and unqualified principles is one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s most prominent qualities; it is unfavourable to exact consistency of 
explicit assertion and to latent consistency of personal belief. His scholastic intellect 
makes matters worse. He will show that any two principles are or may be consistent;, 
that if there is an apparent discrepancy, they may still, after the manner of Oxford, be 
‘held together.”’ 

, Mr. (Gladstone .was constantly gathering useful information which 
served as a basis for new and illustration of old opinions. His mind was 
always at work either building or fortifying. The want of unity— which 
may easily be exaggerated— should be put down to the exigencies of Parlia- 
mentary debate and ijlatforrn exposition. His mind was a perfect arsenal 
completely equipped for Parliamentary attack and defence. He was 
scarcely ever at fault for a fact or a figure, and he was perhaps the 
only great statesman of modern times who did not require the services^ 
of a private secretary at the House. 

The rapidity with which he could conceive changes, and the sanguine 
temperament which so often led him to exaggerate their value, were 
only elements in this larger habit of absorption in details, or more 
correctly, of self-concentration, upon the subject in hand.“ The power 
which such a faculty gives to a statesman cannot easily be exaggerated; 
but it had, of course, its drawback. Thus in the in- 
exhaustible Budget of 1860, which reads like half a dozen Defects of the 
rolled into one, one may easily find some material for ®^dget of i 860 , 
criticism as well as niucli for admiration. Like its pre- 
decessor of 1853, it was a Budget of universal peace at a time when 
universal peace was highly improbable; and in the event the resuscita- 
tion of the Chinese War, which was unprovided for rather than unex- 
pected, involved two appendices— a supplementary Budget in July, and 
an apifiicatioii for powtJi* to raise £2,(XX),000 by Exchequer bonds in August. 
Then there was the registration due of a penny upon imports and exports, 
from Avhich Mr. Gladstone anticipated “a material improvement in the 
statistics of our internal trade.”* The penny system of taxation which 
answered so well for receipts and cheques was to be applied to imports 
in the shape of a duty levied at> the rate of one penny per package, 
and Mr. Gladstone calculated on its bringing in £300,000 a year. It only 
brought ill £130,000— a very inadequate compensation for the waste of 
time and the obstruction to commerce involved in a petty tariff of units. t 
Some other small taxes on lading warrants and Customs revenue turned 
out to be equally unproductive and vexatious. 

On March 7tli, 1861, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff records in his Diary, 
“ A great speech of Gladstone’s on Italy, which seemed to me at the time 
the best I had ever heard from him, except his Budget 
statement of 1860,” It was a vigorous defence of Lord a Great Speech 
John RusselUs Italian policy, a national policy in the on Italy, 
highest sense of the word. Mr. Gladstone agreed with 
the opinion that the case of Naples was “that of a country whore perjury 

* Letters of Mr. Gladstone to G. C. Glyn, M.P., ThneSj February 17th, 1800. 

t It did not answer expectations, and was repealed in 1863. Cf, Times, April 10th, 1861* 
Memorial presented to Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Ii tjiM txndition 6f it» Idngs.” two Tcwy members had come forwa^ to , 
Sfpasik for the iixf«>mied of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and of the 
Bapal States, and Mr* Oladstane followed them:—- ‘JI think I would rathet 
in a stout and well-built casemate, listening to the whizzing of bullets 
and thb bursting of shells, than come before a free assemblage to vindicate 
such a cause as those hon* gentlemen have espoused.” (Great cheering, 
which made the last words inaudible.) Then came a tremendous list of 
the black crimes and lawless murders of which these petty Governments 
had been guilty. But a greater power, Austria, was inr the background, 
sheltering and supporting the criminals 

^‘When i speak of Austria I draw a wide distinction between Austria in Italy and 
Austria beyond it. Beyond Italy I wish her well with all my heart, and regard her as 
the mainstay of the peace and order of Europe. But in Italy I hold it my bounden duty 
to say that it has been her unha])i)y and miserable task to be the iiistiument of carry- 
ing affliction to a people, not lor her own benetit, but with the result of imperilling 
her existence as a State.’* 

Mr, Gladstone concluded with a brief but moving peroration 

“The miseries of Italy have been the dangers of Europe. The consolidation of Italy, 
her restoration to national life— if it be tJic Avill of (.od to grant her that boon— will be, 

I believe, a blessing as great to Europe as it is to all the people of the Peninsula.” 

The statesman with wliom Mr Gladstone was now co-operating on 
friendly and even affectionate terms soon ceased to be in any sense a 
rival. On July 24th, 1861, Mr. Gladstone wrote : — 

“My dear Lord .T. Russelj, — I cannot despatch, as I have just done, the Chiltcrn 
Hundreds for you without expressing the strong feelings which even that formal act 
awakens. They are mived as well as strong; for I hope you will be repaid in repose, 
health, and the power of long-continuing service for the heavy loss we suffer in the 
House of Commons, 

“ Althougli you may not hereafter have opportunities of aelding to the personal debt I 
owe you, and of bringing it vividly before my mind l>y fr(*sh acts of courage and kind- 
ness, I assure you the recollection of it is already indelible.— Believe me, most sincerely 
yours, W. E. GLADsroNu.”* 

On Lord John RuhseH\s elevation to the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone 
came slowly to be rc'cognised as the one great spokesman of advanced 
Liberalism on the Miuistcn’ial b(Mielies. Some others, and notably Villiers, 
who posed as Radicals, wvvo se(*rotly in full sympathy with Palmerston’s 
reactionary or do-nothing policy. 

The Budget of 1861 was simple enough. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimated the revenue at j£71,703,000, and the expenditure at 
£09,907,000. Some small impositions of taxes, such as the 

The Budget doubling of tlio chicory duty, increased the surplus by 
of 1861 . £100,000. The taxpayer was relieved by the abolition of the 

])aper duty and the reduction of a ])emiy in the income-tax. 

Except on the articles Jictually affected by the operation of the 
Customs reforms of 1860, there had been no expansion of trade like that 
which had followed the opci’ations of 1858. This comparative inelasticity 
made a deep impression upon 31r. Gladstone’s mind; for it could only 

•Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell, vol. li., p, 337. 
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l»e accotmted tot in Hs opinion hy the great increase of et^penditiil^ 
which had taken plaoe^in the interval 

im-L 
£51,230,000. 

£16,000,000. 

Total I 107,250,000. | 190,792,000. j £23,542,000. 

' ' • ■ 

The great problem of the income-tax depended upon the scale of 
expouditiire, and Mr. Gladstone ^^as evidently beginning *o 
view that impost Avith greater and greater jealousy as an 
instrument which lent itself too readily to the prodigality*^ 
of a Palinerstoniaii House of Commons and its prosperous, easy-going, 
ostentatious, middle-class constituents 

“ I cannot deny that remissions of direct taxation are as just and often as desirable 
fas remissions of indirect taxation]; and 1 as fully feel, as gentlemen opposite may feel, 
that our direct taxation has reached a point at which it is greatly to be wished that 
we should, if we can, begin at least to impart to it a downward movement.* I do 
not think that the condition of this country with regard to its finances can be wholly 
satislactory when in time of peace the income-tax stands at lOd. in the £. I know 
very well that I am supposed to be under a special responsibility, not only for the 
amount, but for the existence of the income-tax. It has often been charged upon me, and 
I believe to this day alleged, that it is my absolute duty, whatever be the circumstances 
and whatever be the expenditure, to find the means of abolishing that tax, with or 
without a substitute. I must confess that I think that it is a hard Imposition. I 
should like very much to be the man who could abolish the income-tax. I do not 
altogether abandon the hope that the time may come. . . . Upon all sudden attempts 
to reduce it, and upon all promises to make sudden, extensive, and sweeping reductions 
in it, I for one should look with great suspicion and disfavour. But, looking forward 
into the future, and desirous to attord such indie itions of it as I can venture to give, I 
should hazard an opinion tli it if the country is content to be governed at a cost of 
between £00,000,000 and £G2,000,0(X), or even £64,000,000 a year, there is not any reason why 
it should not be so governed without the income-tax, providing that Parliament shall so 
will it to be. ... I think that it would be a most enviable lot for any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer— I certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be mine— but I think 
that some better Chancel lot of the Exchequer in some happier time may achieve that 
great consummation ; and that some futuiM» poet may be able to sing of him, as Mr. 
Tennyson has sung of Godiva, although I do not suppose the means employed will be 
the same— 

‘ lie took ay the tax 

And built himself an everlasting name.*” 

It is impossible to indicate, much less to quote, all the purple patches 
of these Budget statemeuty. The variety of the topics cloalt with is 

♦It may be convenient here to show what Mr. Gladstone did in this and the years 
immediately succeeding 

1861- 2. Income-tax reduced from lOd. to 9(U 

1862- 3. No change. 

18034. Income-tax reduced from 9d. to 7d. 

1861 5. „ „ „ 7d. „ 6d. 

1865-6. „ „ „ Od. „ 4d. 

Tlie expenditure, which had risen to £72,792,000 in 1800-61, had been i educed to £05,914,000 
In 1865-60. 


1860-1. Increase. 

£72,792,000. £21,542,000. 

£18,000,000. j £2,000,000. 


Imperial expenditure . . 
Local expenditure 
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astoundilig:, btit not motig^ m than the versatility, with wliich the orator 
passes from grave to gay> from the scientific to the imaginative, from 
prose to poetry. The House of Commons was clfarmed and instructed by 
digressions on the relation of direct and indirect taxation,'**' the reciprocal 
action of Customs and Excise, the various influences of a bad harvest, 
the position and proper use of temporary revenues, the flnance, history 
and literature of the Englishman’s taste for lieavy wines, the art of the 
exciseman, the mystery of drawbacks, the eternal stri^ggle between Cus- 
toms and consumption, the conflicting chronology of financial measures 
and fiscal receipts, t and the consequences of national prodigality. 

The year 1862 opens a page of national distress and national error ; and 
sympathy for the distress, as well as certain natural 
The American Civil prejudices, led Mr. Gladstone and other statesmen of 
War, 1862. liberal tendencies to share instead of removing the error. 

The American Civil War had now lasted for nearly a 
year. At first English sympathies seemed to be upon the side of the North. 
But antipathy to slavery was not proof against the initial successes of 
the gentlemen Southerners. The battle of Bull’s Run had taken place in 
the July of 1861, and the vigour and success of the Confederates in this and 
later engagements made up for the badness of their cause. Hopes began 
to be openly expressed in almost every uews]>aper and on almost every 
platform that the plucky Southerners would be able to make good their 
independence. The feeling that the North was unreasonable grew into 
conviction when the blockade of the Southern ports extended the miseries 
of war in an acute form to England. In his Budget spoetdi of April 3, 
1862, Mr. Gladstone speaks of “the deficient, the incrciasiiigly deficient 
siipply of cotton,” as h threatening and ominous circumstance. The 
cotton famine in Lancashire had destroyed his hopes of a .suri)lus, and 
the only security for the Chancellor of the Excheciiier lay in his utter 
destitution : — “ If he does not possess a surplus you cannot take it from 
him, or according to an old proverb current in the northern part of this 
kingdom, which I will translate for fear of offending Scottish ears by a 
defective accent, ‘ It is difiiciilt to deprive a HigJilauder of that particular 
garment which lie does not wear.’” 

But Mr, Gladstone’s feelings about the war, and, indeed, the general 
growth of his political opinions, are best exhibited in a 
In the North, series of remarkable public speeches which ho deli veered in 
this year, and by which he vastly increased his influence and 
popularity in the country generally, but more particularly in the North- 

* “ I can never think of direct or indirect taxation except as I should think of two attractive 
Bisters, who have been introduced into the gay world of London; each with an ample 
fortune ; both having the same parentage (for the parents of both I believe to be Necessity and 
Invention), differing only as sisters may differ, os where one is of lighter and another of 
darker complexion, or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, the one being more' 
free and open, and the other somewhat more shy, retiring and insinuating. ^ I cannot 
conceive any reason why there should be Unfriendly rivalry between the admirers of these 
two damsels ; and I frankly own, whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation or not, 
that as Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a member of this House, I have always 
thought it not only allowable but even an act of duty to pay my addresses to them both.*’ 

t Mr. Gladstone drew attention to an apparent Idss of £300,000 in revenue owing to 
the loss of three days— the first through' 1859^ being a leap year, the second because the 
year I860*-! began and ended on a Sunday, and the third because it included two Good Fridays, 
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On January 10th, 1862, the Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived in 
Edinburgh, and was entertained in the evening at the annual symposium 
of the University Prof6Sl>=:ors. On the fallowing day he laid the foundation- 
stone of an episcopal church at Leith, the birthplace of his father. Sir 
John Gladstone, whose munificence to his native town w^as still remembered 
with gratitude. After laying the stouc'^^ he was received by a crowded 
audience in the Assembly Rooms, Leith, where the provost i)resented him 
with a municipal^ address. In reply he spoke of his commercial origin and 
of the advantages of aristocratic birth. But when he remembered his 
father, “the active and successful merchant, distinguished by an energetic 
philanthropy,” he could never desire to cliango him for the father of any 
other man. Turning to the great question of the day, the war betw^een 
North and South, lie urged that no unnecessary cause for irritation 
should be added to those which had already created great susceptibility 
in North America. 

“I do not believe that at the time when the convulsion commenced there was one man in 
a thousand in this country who had any sentiment whatever towards the United States of 
America but that, so far as we had a selhsh interest at all in the matter, our interest was 
that the American Union should continue undisturbed. Our forefathers have known the 
pangs of national dismemberment; and this gallant country, after a long struggle, has 
submitted to what it then regarded as a great calamity, but what we have since discovered to 
be, under the circumstances of the case, no calamity at all, but rather the accomplishment of a 
normal process of nature herself. Universal goodwill was the sentiment that prevailed 
towards America in this country; yet we could not help forming an opinion upon that 
terrific and frightful convulsion when it occurred. There is no doubt of the fact— I am not 
pretending to reveal secrets, or to be an interpreter of public opinion more than any other 
man— but there is no doubt, I think, of the fact that all the thinking men in this country did 
come to the conclusion that in that war which had coxnmenced the party which was 
apparently the strongest 'had committed tliemselves to an enterprise which would probably 
prove to be completely beyond their powers.” 

As for the future— 

“Let us hope that in whatever may arise or remain to be adjusted a spirit of brotherly 
concord may prevail; and together with a disposition to assert our rights, we may bo 
permitted to cherish a disposition to interpret handsomely and liberally the acts and intentions 
of others, and to avoid, if we can, aggravating the frightful evils of the Civil War in America 
by perliaps even greater evils— at any rate, enormous evils— by what, though not a civil war, 
would be next to a civil war— any conflict between America and England.” f 

Looked at from a merely commercial standpoint, the Civil War in America 
had been disastrous. In the first three months of 1860 we had exported 
to America five millions’ worth of British produce. The 
exports for the first three months of 1861 had shown a Effects of the War. 
falling-off of more than three millions. But Mr. Gladstone 
could boast that he had called in the Old to redress the balance of the New 
World ; for, thanks to the Commercial Treaty with France, our exports to 
tliat countiy in the three months of September, October, November, ,1861, 
as compared with the same three montlis of 1860, had ri>!en from £1,517,000 

* Mr. Gladstone made a Demosthenic contrast between the meanness of the churches in 
which the rich were content to worship and the luxury which characterised every apart- 
ment of their private houses ; but he was happy to think that in Scotland this reproach was 
least likely to arise. 

t TimeSt January 13th, 1862, 
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to £8,01%000^, showing: iii gri^oss ifSerease of more than two millions, *‘an 
augmentation in the total extent of the trade of more than cent, 
per cent.” * 

On April 21st Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to Abney Hall, Cheadle, the 
residence of Sir James Watts. He was met at the Stockport station by 
a large deputation, and an address was presented to hini by the Mayor 
of Stockport thanking him for his commercial legislation. On the following 
day Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, ‘accompanied by Sir Jamej^ and Lady Watts, 
visited Manchester, and went over various warehouses and factories, 
afterwards visiting the Exchange, where Mr. Gladstone made a short 
speech. The next day (Wednesday, April 23rd) found Mr. Gladstone at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, distributing the pilzes which had been 
awarded as the result of an examination by the Associa- 
A Visit to tion of Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
MancUestar, 1862 . The address which he delivered on this occasion deals 
mainly with the value of competition as a stimulus to 
education, but is chiefly memorable for one passage of exciuisite pathos 
in which he couples the death of the Prince Consort and the famine in 
Lancashire 


“ In times like these the human mind, and still more the human hcjirt, searches all 
around for consolation and support. Of that sujjport one kind is to l>e found in observing 
that trials the most severe and piercing are the lot not of one station only but of all. 
And perhaps in the wise counsels of Providence it was decreed that that crushing sorrow 
which came down as sudden m the hurricane, scarcely yet four inontlis ago, upon the 
august head of our Sovereign, should serve, among other uses, that of teaching and 
helping her subjects to bear up under the sense of affliction and desolation, and should 
exhibit by conspicuous example the need and the duty both of mutual sympathy and 
mutual lielp. In many a humble cottage, darkened by the calamity of the past winter, 
the motirniiig inhabitants may have checked their own impatience by it tiecting that, in 
the ancient Palace of our Kings, a woman’s heart lay bleeding; and thai- lo the supremo 
place in birth, in station, in splendour, and in power, was now added another and sadder 
title of pre-eminence in grief.” 

A meeting of the members ot the Mancliester Chamber of Commerce 
was held in the Town Hall on the Thursday, and an address of welcome 
presented to Mr. Gladstone. The addj*ess recalled his last visit, nine 
years earlier, and the work in which lie had been then engaged. “The 
enlightened policy for which you then contended lias stood the test of 
time, has developed an amount of commercial prosperity unparalleled in 
the annals of the world, and is' now mitigating in a remarkable degree 
the distress consequent upon the sudden interruption of our intercourse 
mth America.” Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on this occasibn is well 
deserving of study by students of finance as well as by students of politics. 
He contrasted the public economy of the year 1853, when the country 
hafi an expenditure of fifty-one millions and a surplus of three and a 
lialf millions— “an honest, a sound, an^ a healthful state for tJie finances 
of this country ’’—with present condi^ns, when it was only with diffi- 
culty that revenue and expenditure could be balanced. “The utmost we 
can say to you is that we have not been dra-wn into that vortex into 
which almost every other nation lias been dragged— we have not been 
begging for loans in the money market to carry on the Government in 
time of peace.” 
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The grantar part of the speech was devoted to a subtle analysis of the 
relations' between America and England, and of th© estrangement which 
had grown up from oui^ lack of response to the demand 
made upon us by the public voice of the Northern States ainsrlca and 
“ for what is called sympathy,” Tlie demand amounted to inajlaad. 
this, “ that Ave should take such a course by our language 
and by our public acts as would place the 6,000,000 or the 10,000, of 
men of the South in permanent hostility to us.” True, Ave had stronir 
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feelings against the Southern institution of slavery. “ But that is no 
I’eason why, on the one side or the other, Ave should pursue a course of 
conduct that is to lay the foundation of alienation of feeling and perma- 
nent hostility betAA’^eeu pui*selves and those Avho may hereafter be a great 
nation claiming to enter into ijeaceful relations Avith us. . . . We have 
no faith in the propagation of free institutions at the point of the sword ; 
it is not by such means that the ends of freedom are to be gained* 
2 b 
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Freedom must be freely aiocepted, freely embraced. You cannot invade 
a naticm in order to convert its institutions from bad ones into good 
ones.” He argued that the secession of tlie South could not be prevented. 
‘^The position taken by the Northern States is this, ‘We won’t let you 
go,* while the position taken by the Southern States is, ‘Wo are deter- 
mined to go.* Well, gentlemen, you are men of business, and I ask you, 
if one of you has got a partner, and that partner wants to separate 
from you, whether in the long run it is not very difficidt to hold him ? ” 
The question was whether the heart of the South was set on separa- 
tion. If it was, and “if the blood of Washington and of the men of 
Virginia of his day still runs in the veins of those who inhabit the 
Southern States, then it is almost impossible that the military object 
should be effected ; and, even if it were, the civil and political difficulties 
remaining would render that military success itself a curse and a misery 
to those who had achieved it.** England, hoivever, might congratulate 
herself upon the neutrality she had observed, and upon the i)atience and 
endurance she had shown under the miseries inflicted by this municipal 
and civil struggle ; and she might find some compensation for the stopx)age 
of American trade in the expansion of her trade with France * 

In this speech, which ended his engagements in Lancashire, Mr. 
Gladstone had dealt with the difficult problem of the relations between 
the Englisli Government and the two contending parties in America with 
admirable tact and delicacy. But in the autumn, at the commencement 
of the Parliamentary recess, his sympathies got the better of his 
discretion. He had accepted quite a number of invitations from 
towns in Northumberland and Durham. His first visit 
At Newcastle-upon- was to Newcastle, where ho stayed with Mr. William 
Tyn®, 1862, Hutt, then a Member of Parliament. " Mrs. Gladstone was 
with him. In the evening of October 7th, about 500 guests 
sat down to dinner in the Newcastle Town Hall. Mr. Gladstone enlarged 
upon the result of the commercial treaty with Fi’ance. In the last year 
before the treaty our trade with Fi'ance had been worth £9,400,000; in 
the first year after, the treaty it had been worth £21,000,000 ; and the total 
value of English manufactured goods exi)orted to France had risen from 
£2,451,000 to £0,700,000— an increase of 270 per cent. 

Mr. Gladstone then turned to the cotton famine in Lancashire, and 
made some very remarkable observations 

Let us hope in the first place that in the administration of .the Poor Law it may be 
remembered that the right of these people is to a sufficiency of food for the purpose of 
sustaining not life only, but health. Before you talk of relief committees 
•Til Pomiyio ^ private charities, remember that that is the sacred right of the 

Tiie 01 n amin . constituted by law upon the property which is liable for 

the purpose of supporting them ; and let us hope also that the relief 
which Is given them, not under circumstances importing reproach to their character, but 
under circumstances which illustrate beyond all example the strength and firmness and 

♦ In the improvement of trade due to the commercial treaty of 1860, he saw the germ 
of a firmer friendship between the two Western Powers, which would gradually come about 
as Prenchmen and Englishmen came to kpow each other better. Tfie increase of com- 
mercial transactions ,had alreacjy brought with it a practical corollary : — ** Whereas before 
the treaty the letters between this country and Prance increased at the rate of about 
4 per cent, per annum, the immediate effiect of the treaty wa® that they increased by 20 
per cent.** 
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tenacity of the noble English spirit which is in them— let us hope, i say, that that relief, 
when it is given, will be given without humiliating them or making them feel that they 
have lost ground in the estinMition of their fellow-countrymen on account of misfortunes, 
of which they are as innocent as children, but which they have borne like heroes.” 

But Mr. Crladstoiie did not stop there. He went out of his way to 
attack some of the mill-owners 

“I am afraid that there are in that class, as in other classes, men insensible to their 
duty - men so deluded its to make money the object of tlieir worsliip, instead of using it as 
an instrument of good. I have beard of 
such transactions as a mill shut up, and 
a large stock of cotton which was in the 
possession of the owner, sold by him and 
sent away by night to avoid public indig- 
nation. The man who has done so, if 
indeed it has been done, lias used the 
rights of properly. Yes ; but wdien some 
great landowner, some nobleman who 
owns almost an entire county, says that 
noliody shall go across that district, or 
lorbids the building upon his estates of a 
c-hapel wliere people may worship (iod 
according to their conscience, jmblic in- 
dignation is loud against him, because he 
has used the riglits of property, indeed, 
hut has used them in a way wdiicli in- 
volves moral guilt and threatens danger, 
if the example were (extensively followed, 

^^ven to the rights of projierty themselves. 

And so there may.be tliose among the 
owners of mills and factories— I trust they 
are rare exceptious—whu are insensible 
to the solemn and sacred claims of their 
noble work-people, and who are using the 
rigJits of property in .i manner which, if 
(extensively iiursiied, would bring all pro- 
perty to destruction.’' 

Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies 
surely led him into excessive and 
impolitic indignation. Tlie falling 
off in the shipments of American 
cotton had made full employment of the industrial population in Lancashire 
a physical impossibility. Under these cii*cumstaiices was it the duty of a 
mill-owner to keep his null open, irrespective of profit and loss, until every 
bale was exhausted ? Was there “any material difterenco between the 
case of a manufacturer who sold his st(K*k of cotton and that of his 
rival who had no cotton and refused to buy it? Indeed, in aiiother 
part of his speech Mr. Gladstone seems to have seen that his resentment 
required modification:- 

“Under the pressure caused by the price of cotton, which is now quadrupled, and 
which is not met by a corresponding increase in the value of goods, one-half of the 
owners of mills and factories (speaking roughly) are keeping open their works. Of the 
other half we should recollect that in every large body of men engaged in commerce 
there must be a proportion of such as are needy, and therefore it is fair to assume that 
if those who have closecl their mills appear not to have contributed so largely to the 
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relief of distress as might liave been expected^ a portion of them have probably been 
precluded from doing so by actual inability and the pressure of hard times upon their 
comparatively narrow resources.*' » 

Turning from the sufiFerings of Lancashire to the stiuggle which was 
causing them, Mr. Gladstone pleaded for a neutral attitude and a kindly 
temper. Englishmen ought not to reciprocate the irritation which the 
Northern States felt at the dismemberment of the Union, and expressed 
at times in their diplomacy. Calmness was the moreaieeessary, because 
they were all agreed as to what must be the result 

“We know quite well that the people of the Northern States have not yet drunk of 
the cup — they are still trying to hold it far from their lips — which all the rest of 
the world see they nevertheless must drink of. We may have our own opinions 
about slavery; we may be for or against the South; but there is no doubt that . Jeifer> 
son Davis and other leaders of the South have made an army; they arc making, it 
appears, a navy ; and they have made what is more than either, they have made a 
nation.' 

This declaration caused a great sensation at the time and called 
forth a vigorous protest from the American ambassador in I/jndoii,* 

With a subtlety that may be thought far-fetched, Mr. Gladstone also 
argued that it was to the interest of the negro race that they should 
have to do with their own masters alone rather than A\'itli their masters 
backed by the whole power of the Federal Gover)iment of the United 
States. As to the interests of England, “1 for one, exercising my own 
poor faculties as 1 best could, have never felt tliat England had any 
reason connected with her own special interests for desiring the disrup- 
tion of the American Union;” but » he could understand those Who said 

that it is for the general interest of nations that no State should 
swell to the dimensions of a eoutiiient.’' 

Mr. Gladstone’s position in relation to the Aincricaii Civil War was 
a natural outcome of his general i)olitical philosophy, as Sir Walter 
Phillimore has pointed out in the course of a very suggtjstive criticism:— 

“It has been customary to condeinu, or to defend so weakly as t,o condemn, Mr. 
Gladstone's position with respect to the secessiou of the Southern States. 1 am glad of 
this opportunity to take, in behalf of him and of the little knot of men who thought 
with him, a higher ground. They were not moved by any tolerant feeling towards 
slavery, by any sympathy for the Southern i>hinter as a fellow aristocrat, or by any 
mean jealousy of the growing greatness of the Ihiited States. TJieir position was perhaps 
a narrow one; historic, it may be said academic., but perfectly creditable. As disciples 
of Burke they had admitted the justice of the claim of the States to self -government 
and independence, if that were necessary to self-governnjeut, and the wrong done 
by England in attempting to coerce them in the eighteenth century. On the same 
ground they admitted the claim of the Southern States to secede from a secession. It 

* On October 23rd, Mr. Adams <the American ambassador) had an interview with Earl 
Russell on the subject of Mr. Gladstone's speech at Liverpool, in which he '^vas “obliged 
to confess,” so he wrote to Mr. Seward in his report, “that I had lately been called 
somewhat suddenly to the consideration of the condition of my travelling equipage. 
.... His lordship took my allusion at once, though not without a slight indication 
of embarrassment. . . . His lordship intimated as guardedly as possible that I^ord 
Palmerston and other members of the Government regretted the speech, and that Mr. 
Gladstone himself was not disinclined to correct as far as possible the misinterpretation 
which had been made of it. 
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was, in fiiet, tlie dootrlne of , Home Rule ; and it will probably be found that the majority 
of the survivors of that little band became Home Rulers.” * 

On the following day (Wednesday, October, 8th) Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
.stoiie sailed down the Tyne froih Gateshead to Tynemouth. It was quite 
a triumphal progress. Bells were rung, the ships were 

A Triumphal decorated with bunting, the Volunteers turned out. Before 
Progress, 1862 . embarkation the Mayor and Corporation of Gateshead 
came in procession to a platform specially prepared, and 
presented an address. This done, a grand procession of steamers and 
barges, to the , accompaniment of bands and salvoes of artillery, made its 
way nine or ten miles between banks studded with coal-staiths, wharves, 
ship-building yards, and smoky factories. On reaching the mouth of the 
Tyne the party landed first at the north pier, whei’e an address was 
presented by the Tynemouth Corporation, then at the south pier, where 
the South Shields Corporation followed suit. By the time that the fleet 
returned to Newcastle Mr. Gladstone had made four speeches. Next day 
the party started early, reached Sunderland at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and visited the town and docks, Mr. Gladstone receiving and replying to 
an address at the Atlieufieum. At one o’clock they left for Darlington. 
There they were met by the Mayor and some leading ironmasters, who 
escorted them in a special train to Eston Junction. From Eston, whore 
they went over some ironworks, they proceeded to the River Tees, where a 
steamer was waiting to convey them to Middlesbrough ; and another river 
procession ensued, formed by the craft of Stockton and Middlesbrough. 

On reaching Middlesbrough the party went direct to the Town Hall, 
where the town clerk read a magniloquent address about the cries of 
Neapolitan dungeons, the cement of commercial treaties, and the triumphs 
of academic learning. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, claimed the “credit or the 
discredit” of having “promoted revolution in Southern Italy.” ^ So long was 
the speech that the Mayor began to tug at the coat-tails of tl\e Ohancellor 
of the Exchequer and implore him to sit down. He thought Mr. Gladstone 
had only one speech and that that ought to be reserved for the banquet 
in the evening I The worthy fellow was astonished as well as delighted 
when he found that the quantity of tlie after-dinner speech was un- 
diminished by the speech of the afternoon. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was indeed full of life and humour and good-humour. It was obvious 
that he was stimulated by the contrast between the intellectual lethargy 
of Oxford and the commercial enterprise of the North. He felt (as he 
said) that “ as we move towards the North, while the outer air cools, there 
is a warmer glow within.” He descTibed Middlesbrough as “an infant 
Hercules.” Even “the Town Hall in which we are met is inadequate to 
the wants of tlie inhabitants, just as we see sometimes a fine, full-grown 
boy with his trousers a little short.” 

The Times was suiprised that a Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
condescend to visit so insignificant a ))lace. Mr. Gladstone’s perception 
of industrial development was more acute ; and marvellous wa^ the fore- 
sight exhibited in some of his remarks and comments. He noticed the 
great advantage which had just accrued to England through the substitu- 
tion of iron for wood in shipbuilding 
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‘" The streng^tli of the people of this island* their vigorous and masculine hab^, have 
at all events given them an immense advantage in the prosecution of the trade, ia metals* 
and whatever tends to substitute metallic productions for productions nq^ metallio lit 
such an article as ships is a chdmge and a progress eminently favourable to England**' 

He drew a quaint comparison with the year 1725, when coal came from 
Suffolk and when in the near neighbourhood of London ‘‘a devout ladjr 
made her journey to church upon a Sunday in her carriage drawn by- 
six oxen,” explaining that “ the whole strength of six oxen was required 
to contend, not with the weight of this gcod lady, but with the condition 
of the roads and communications as they then were in the wealthiest and 
most highly-developed portions of the country.” 

After these arduous exertions Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone rested for two 
(lays as guests of Lord Zetland at hm of Aske Hall, near Middlesbrough. 
It had been a great triumph— a peaceful recognition by a thriving indus- 
trial population of the benefits conferred upon them by the legislator and 
administrator of Free Trade. On Saturday, the 11th of October, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone left for York, where, after a visit to the Minster, they were 
entertained at a luncheon given in the Mansion House. In “the repose 
of York,” Mr. Gladstone philosophised on the vigour of the districts of 
the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees, and confessed that the men of 
Lancashire had more formidable rivals than he had hitherto been aware 
of. The struggle in America he regarded as a grave blow to the cause 
of freedom, though he had always felt “that there was something in the 
freedom of America not quite of the genuine ancestral staple of the 
freedom of England.” Nevertheless he would not refuse praise to insti- 
tutions “to which the immortal Washington gave his sanction.” 

The general monotony of the year 1803, black enough for the historians of 
Poland and Ireland, is diversified for the biographer of Mr. Gladstone by 
a small but instructive failure, which resulted from a 
proposal very just, very courageous, and very impolitic. The Budget of 1868. 
With a surplus of more than three and a half millions, Mr. 

Gladstone proposed to reduce the income-tax from 9d. to 7d., and the tea 
duty from Is. 5d. to Is. ; and on the 23rd of April these simple resolutions 
were passed without serious opposition. So far even his most critical 
critic was favourable. “ This session, by condescending to be commonplace, 
he has provoked no jealousy and disarmed opposition.”* But there were 
some minor provisions which exhibited an “uneasy industry in making 
experiments.” There was actually a recommendation to an assembly of the 
most clubbable men in the world that a sum of £17 Is. 
should be taken from every club for a licence to sell beer A Proposal to 
and spirits to its members. For the sake of a few Wocnsa ciuhg. 
hundred pounds of revenue the clubs were to be assimi- 
lated to public-houses, and gentlemen, like ordinary people, were to be 
taxed for drinking. This unpopular, or rather unparliamentary, proposal 
was dropped. 

But there was another and more serious item in the Budget. An 
end was to be put to the exemption hitherto granted to charities under 
the Income Tax Acts. When it became obvious that a serious blow 
would be levelled at comfortable dinners and social functions and pleasant 
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^privUeges and family patrotiage, a great outcry was rrfteeA* 

and aristocratic indignation swelled and swelted until 
An Attempt to at last it burst upon the devoted head of the ChancdUbr 
Tax Charities, of the Exchequer in a deputation headed by a Royal 
Duke, an Archbishop, many peers, tempoiul and spiritual, 
and other ornaments of society. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was convinced, not that he was wrong, but 
that he was unappreciated and misunderstood; and that same night he 
determined to persuade the House ' 

“ One of the great evils of the present system with respect to charities is, that 
while we bestow public money on these establishments, we dispense with all public 
control over them; and we thus annul all effective motives ior (*conomical management. 
Endowed institutions laugh at public opinion. There is no jmhlio opinion brought to 
hear upon them. The Press knows nothing of their expenditure. Parliament knows 
)iothing of it. It is too much to suppose that hospitals are managed by angels and 
archangels, and that their governors do not, like the rest of Imniaiiity, stand in need of 
supervision, criticism, anil occasional rebuke. I do not speak of malversation and cor- 
ruption. I speak of the xiinumerablc shades which separate good and thrifty from bad 
and wasteful management. Therefore, even in the case of St. Bartholomew’s, I object 
to an exemption which by its very nature at once removes the jirincipal motives for 
economical management. When the managers tell me that the exaction of £830 will 
compel them to dismiss 500 patients, I am entitled to ask : Why then do you expend 
£220 ill a feast? Your * cases * ot patients are estimated to cost sonie thirty shillings each; 
what right have you to eat up in an hour 150 beds?” 

Mr. Gladstone proceeded tlirouglioiit o)i tlie assumption that a State 
exemption is equivalent to a State donation, and that cliarities controlled 
by private corporations are not proper objects for contributions from the 
taxes. Ho always held that what a man can alTord to gi\e in charity, 
ho ought to give during his lifetime. “ What a man gives on his death- 
bed is not charity in a high sense . . . it is not wise for the State to 
eneoui'age death-bed bequests.”* 

At the close of the debate, Mr. Gladstone, seidng that the House was 
against him, and knowing tliat most of liis eolli agues were lukewarm 
or hostile, withdrcAV liis ]H‘oposal. But though the proposal Avas with- 
draAAUi, the speech was not AAasted. A notie(‘ had gone out that iustitutions 
which would iw)t reform themsehes Avould soon be reformed in Bjiito of 
themselves. 

Beaten on clubs and cliaiMties, Mi*, (dadstone again courted defeat on an 
abstract resolution proposed by a Mr. SlitTidan against the Fire Insurance 
Duty. Whether it AA^as niainly a duty ou prudence or on 
The Fire inBurance propei»ty, there is no doubt that it Avas unnecessary, 
odious, and unpopular. Mr. Gladstone did not really defend 
the duty on its merits. He tried to prevail upon the 
House to reject the resolution on technical grounds 

“I want to know whether this is a proper course for the House to take. ... Is 
It right to fironounce an abstract opinion, Avritten in tlie air as it were, on the merits 
or demerits of a particular duty, without taking any step to remove it? I protest against 
any such step, and I say it is in direct contradiction to every true conception of the 
duties of this House.” t 

* Of, Hansard, May 4th, 1863, and for a corrected version— many of the corrections and 
additions are carious and interesting— ** Gladstone's Financial Statements,” pp. 426-462. 

t Hansard, July 14th, 1868. The abstract resolution was carried by 103 to 67 ; and Avithin 
two years the duty was abolished ! In the following year, Mr. Gladstone became involved 
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■ At one point, the unfortunate Sheritlan rose to explain. Mr. Glad, 
stone refused to give way “ The lion, gentleman has got his speech 
and his i*eply, and I think he may dispense with incessant speeches in 
the middle of my remarks.” 

If the speech on charities shoA\s Mr. Gladstone fori iter in re the 
speech on the Fire Insurance Duty doe^ not ‘-how him anaviter in niodo* 
In fact, he still had plenty to learn from Lord Palmerston in the art 
of managinf? the House of Commons. 

Outside l^arliament he was not particularly active. A lecture in aid 
of the Ha warden village literary institution, in January, another at 
BurKslem on Wedgwood and pottery,* and an after-dinner speech at Halo-*- 
owen, in Worcestershire, t almost exhaust his piovin<*ial activities during 
the year. 

In Novemher he was the recipient of a letter fnun tlif) Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuain— a terrible tlescriptioii of tiic social and economic 
miseries of Ireland, which were already leading to wliolo- 
sale emigration. The archbishop spoke of ‘‘ tlio grinding An Appeal from 
machinery of tenantry at will and perpetual ii()ti(‘es to Ireland, 
quit, and the annual raising of rents, and tlie cjc'ctmoiit 
of the tenants, and the demolition of their hons(^s. Tlie landlords, in- 
deed, had taken alarm at the wholesale flight of tJjcir tenantry ; but tliere 
was as yet no indication on the part of t)io (Jovernmont that they would 
connect the interests of the landlord and tenant by giving a certain, 
profitable and secure tenure of house or farm. “Nor is tliere, finally, any 
hope held forth that those detested ]irisons, tlie worklioiises, shall be 
abolished. . . . Nor is the axo yet laid to the root ofc* that liideous evil, 
the Prote'-tant Cliureli Establislimeut, so long ackium lodged, (h'plored. 
and stigniatLed as the standing &(*andal of onr land and the shame of 
its Government.” I 

On January 4th, 18(54, Mr. Gladstone opened a reading-room for working 
men in Buckley, near HaAvarden, and discoursed on the thriftlessiiess of the 
English as eom]iared with the Scotch, Welsh, and Frcneli ; 
and also explained at great length the advantages of in Praise of 

Savings BaidvS, making fun of a not altogetlior unnatural TJirifD, 1884. 

notion Avhich had somehow got about that the Govcn nmeiit 
was opening Savings Banks in order to discover liow mueli more taxation 
the people could bear. 

In the Times of April 2nd, 1864, will be found an interesting cori es])ondcnco 

in a personal cUsputo with Mr. Sheridan, whose name had been ronnectod with a company 
that had come to grief. Ultimately he withdrew his censure “so jjir as Mr. Sheridan was 
not connected with the compony.” Mr. Gladstone’s speech (Ihiiisard, Marcli 18th, 180J) 
was a masterpiece in the art of logical distinctions. The final eciuilibriuni was attained 
in a letter to the Times, March 21bt, 1864. 

• On October 26th, when Mr. (rladstone, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, Miss Gladstone 
and Sir Stephen Glyniie, laid the foundation-stone of the Wedgwood institute. 

t At a banciuet given to the eldest son of the Hon. G. C. Lyttelton on October 29th. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke of the lethargj' of the public mind, which was miirored in Parliament ; 
and divided politicians into two classes, those who say “let well alone" and those who 
aay “move on.” He identified himself with the latter. 

t Bated St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, November 10th. The fact that the letter is addressed to Mr. 
Gladstone proves that the eyes of reformers were beginning to turn to him. 
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between Mr. Gladstone and a Bath clergyman who ran a friendly 
society “ for a hobby,*’ and wished to know whether it would be 
annihilated by the Government Annuities Bill. Mr. Glad- 
Friendly Societies, stone, in reply, writing from 11, Carlton House Terrace 
on April 1st, said that experience must answer the 
question ; but he specified three dangers to small self-governing assurance 
societies 

“Friendly societies will be in danger when, with the idea and theory of self-government, 
they allow their affairs to be in the hands of managers at a distance, whom the members can no 
more control than the electoral body of the country could, without the House of Commons, 
control the Queen’s Government. They will be in danger when their rules and tables have 
not been beyond all doubt ascertained by competent and instructed authority to be not merely 
legal but wise and prudent. Lastly, I fear they will very often be in danger when they 
transact their business at the public-house.” 


Oaribaldl and 
Qladstone. 


On the 3rd of April Garibaldi landed at Southampton. His popularity 
was enormous, and proved a little embarrassing to the 
Government. Mr. Gladstone refused to be orthodox, and 
gave a hearty welcome to the great man. Garibaldi stayed 
for a few days at Cliefden Park, the residence of the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland. It is said that when the Palmerston 
Cabinet, alarmed at the susceptibilities of foreign Governments, > was de- 
liberating how best to hasten his departure, one Minister suggested that 
they might render the republican harmless by marrying him to the Duchess 
of Sutherland. Another, better informed, objected that Garibaldi was 
already provided with a wife. “ That does not matter,” said Palmerston, 
*‘we can put up Gladstone to explain her away.” 

Mr. Gladstone made his financial statement on April 7th, He proposed 
to devote rather more than half of his surplus of two and a half millions 
to a reduction of the sugar duties, and at the same time 
Tbs Budget of to take another penny off the income-tax, which was thus 
1864. reduced to 6d. In his speech Mr. Gladstone subjects the 
income-tax to another searching analysis. In favour of 
its retention as a permanent source of ordinary revenue, it might be urged 
that its efficacy was enormous. “ I do not know any tax by which in the 
same degree as by the income-tax you would be able to 
Tbo Income Tax get at the vast reserved incomes of the country.” On the 
Again. other hand, there was to be considered the evil of inquisi- 
tion into private affairs, the hardship with which the tax 
pissed on the lower classes of incomes, and last, but not least, its operation 
upon public economy. It is “most questionable,” he declared emphatically, 
whether a return to “ reasonable thrift ” can be accomplished “ compatibly 
with the affirmation of the principle that the income-tax is’ to be made 
a permanent portion of the fiscal system of this country.” 

On May 11th a great sensation was caused by Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill. He first examined the 
Working Men and charges which were made against the working classes 
^tiA Franebise, 1864. 

“We are told that the working classes are given to the practice of 
strikes. 1 believe it Is the experience of the employers of labour that 
these strikes are more and more losing the character of violence and compulsory inter- 
ference with the free will of their own comrades and fellow workmen, and are assuming 
that legal and, under certain circumstances, legltiibate character which they possess, as 
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the only mean$ by which, m the last resort, labour can fairly assert itself against capital 
in the friendly strife of the labour market.” 

This led to the famous declaration : “I contend that it is on those who 
say it is necessary to exclude forty-nine fiftieths [of the working classes] 
that the burden of proof rests. . . . Every man who is not presumably 
incapacitated by some consideration of personal unfitness or political 
danger is morally entitled to come within the pale of the constitution.” 

Mr. Gladstone was thought to have declared himself in favour of imi- 
versal manhood suffrage. “Surely,” 
said the Tmies - 

“this is the language of sweeping and level- 
ling Democracy, of men wiio have emanci- 
pated themselves from the right divine of 
Kings in order to fall into the equally dan- 
gerous fallacy of the right divine of multi- 
tudes. ... It is Equality against Liberty, 

Theory against Practice, abstract dogmatism 
against experience, a confusion between the 
end and the means.” 

The Dmly Kev's said : — 

“The fall of a Ministry could hardly have 
caused more stir than Mr. (rlaclstone’s speech 
yesterday afternoon on Mr. Baines’s Borough 
Franchise Bill. . . . He has unfurled and 
raised aloft what Tories on both sides of 
the House call ‘the standard of domestic 
revolution,’ but whieli the public will recog- 
nise as the long-lost flag of tlie Liberal party. 

It was with iK^thing less than consternation 
that the majority of the House heard the 
statesman whose character, abilities, and 
political rank mark him out as its future 
leader proclaim,” etc. etc. hohehtson gladhto.M!. 

The Morniny Star said that he {tyovi a JMming at iiawankn Custie,) 

would be henceforth “ not only the’ 

most distinguished orator in the House of Commons, but also the most 
popular of all Englishmen. . . . He is the represiqitative of the 

un I'opresented. ” 

To the argument that sinec^ there was no agitation nothing need be 
done, Mr. Gladstone l eplied : — 

“When a working man finds himself in such n condition that he must abandon that 
daily labour on which he is strictly dependent for his daily bread, then it is that he gives 
up the profitable application of his time ; in railway language ‘ the danger signal is turned 
on ’ ; for he does it because he feels a strong necessity for action, and a distrust in the 
rulers who, he Hiiiiks, have driven him to that necessity.” 

In sliort, abienwe of agitation was no reason why Parliament should be 
indi.sposed to distuiss or legislate upon a question. 

At the end of the month Mr. Gladstone published his si>eeeh with a 



* Times, May 12th. And on the following day : At a tap from Mr. Gladstone’s wand 
we awake to a very different scene. We have got equality Instead of liberty.” 
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very carkms ^^reiaee^ wlfieh was taken in some quarters as amounting to 
a recantation. He said that the speech was not “a deliberate and 
. , studied announcement,” but that tlio a iews contained were 

An Sxplanatioii. a “practical revival of a strain which, five years ago, 
was usnalrand familiar ; which had then derived abundant 
countenance from the very highest organs of political articulation, and 
which now only sounds strange because witliin that period it has fallen 
into desuetude.” 

B riefly, according to this preface, the c^xprossion of opinion in his 
speech amounted to this : that exclusion from the franchise should be 
based on two grounds only (1) Unfitness <hio to want of intelligence 
and integrity; (2) .Unfitness due to political danger Avl)ich might arise 
from admission, “ as for example, throiigli the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the constituent body, or through virtual monopoly of 
power in a single class.” Mr. (Gladstone aimed fd retrieving past arrears 
rather than solving future problems. But, though the ex))lanalion might 
serve to lull the anxieties of the Palmerstonians and of the “ historical ” 
Liberals who were vegetating on their jmst, tluire (*,ould be no doubt as to 
what had happened. Gladstone Ijad been convei t(Ml by Bright as Peel had 
been converted by Cobden. 

After such a performance in Parliament, gT*oat intei*c.st was naturally 
felt in a series of speeches whudi Mr. Gladstone delivered in Soutli 
Lancashire in Octo}»er. Arriving at Bolton from Scot- 
Speeohes in land on tile 11th, he addresscMl a meeting there in the 
lancaslilre, 1864. afternoon. He stayed the night with his brother, Mi*. 

Robertson Gladstone, at Oonrt 1Toy, and on the fol- 
lowing day opened a park at Parnworth. Ho spoke of town life and 
the need for recreation and landscape, asserted that the relation between 
employers and employed ought to be human, “not the im re settling 
of the cash account,” and lidienled the old ideji that loyalty and th(j 
factory system were incompatible. He had soniethiiig to say also about 
property : — 

“I think, ladies and gentlemen, that it is about thirty years since a gentleman of 
high character and great ability, employed in the public service in Ireland, mated very 
considerable alarm and apprcliensicjii by jiutting forth in a ( oinase and 

The Duties of telling form what was thought the*, somewhat revolutionary doctrine 
Property. that ‘property has its duties us well as its rights.* The doctrine was 
received by many for the moment as revolutionary, a.s if it were some 
monstrous conception aiming at the breaking up of society : but that 
dreaded monster, if such it was, has now become a domesticated idea. It lias entered 
with us into every house, and it lies as quietly by our lii’esides as if it were the favourite 
dog or cat of the family.” 

The same night, at a banquet given by the Mayor of Liverpool in the 
Town Hall, he made a speech of such importamie that a summary of it 
was transmitted “by electric and magnetic telegraph” to the London 
papers, and apx)eared on London breakfast tables on the fallowing 
morning. Mr. Gladstone devoted Iximself to a defence of his Budget 
against the Financial Reform Association, which objected to the lowering 
of the income-tax. As to liiiaiicial reform jjenerally he said 

“Direct taxation, 1 admit, if we were to prooee<l upon abstract principles, is a sound 
principle. But, gentlemen, Imve some compassion upon those whose first necessity, 
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wh<»€ first duty, is to provide for the tnalntenance of public credit*-to provide for the 
defences of the country— to provide In every department for the full efficiency of the 
public service. I wish I could teach every political phjlosopher and every financial 
reformer to extend some indulgence to those who would ascend along with them, if they 
could, into the seventh heaven of speculation, but who have weights and clogs tied to 
their feet, which bind them down to earth and render it necessary for them to infuse 
large dilution, large participation of secondary matter, into that system of abstract reason- 
ing by which, if they could, they would be very glad to be guided.” 


Mr. Gladstone spoke of the responsibilities of extciiided empire, and 
pointed out that the price we paid -was vulnerability in every part of 
the world ; and that in the unequal association between ourselves and 
our Colonies, while we protected them with our army and navy, they, 
contributing nothing, were beginning to “protect” themselves against 
our manufactures. At Manchester, on the following day (Oct. 13th), Mr. 
Gladstone contrasted the efficiency of the free and voluntary agency^ 
employed in dealing with the Lancashire cotton famine with the results, 
in many respects lamentable, of the Government macliinery which had 
been set to work to cope with the Irish famine. As to the iinperial loan 
which he had sanctioned 

“In my official capacity, when a demand is made for a public grant or even for a 
public loan, my first impulse is to receive it with a moderate but still sensible degree ol 
jealousy and aversion ; but I can confidentially assure you that I never had the slightest 
sentiment of that kind in regard to the application from Lancashire, There were some, 
but they were Southerners and knew no better, who believed the loan was only a grant 
in disguise, and that when the time came there would be found to be much difficulty as to 
the repayment. 1 for one was convinced from the first that the advances to Lancashire 
would be regarded with the same exact fidelity as anyone among you would show In 
meeting a bill drawn upon you for value received.” 


Mr. Gladstone then touched upon the cession of the Ionian Islands, 
wdiich had been brought about on his own initiative in the previous year : — 

“ I look with great satisfaction on that measure, because it shows that the peoi)le of 
England are rising far above the region of the prejudices by which their judgment would 
formerly have been obscured. Some years back we should have had all sorts 
Cession of the bugbears sent forth into the world, and attempts would have been 

Ionian Islands, to persuade the people that Corfu was the gate of the Adriatic ; that 

the Adriatic was a part of the Mediterranean ; that the Mediterranean 
involved the Empire of the Seas ; and tliat the cession of the Ionian Islands 
would be the downfall of England. I do believe there are persons who conscientiously 
entertain a view of things not very different from that ; but they h*ave found themselves in a 
minority so decided that their voices have never risen beyond a political whisper. Mr. 
Mayor and gentlemen, in the cession of the Ionian Islands a marked homage has been paid to 
principles of justice ; and we, who have gone about preaching to others that they ought to 
have i*cgard to national rights, feelings, and traditions, have, by the cession of the pro- 
tectorate of the Ionian Islands, shown that we arc ready to apply ih our own case the rules 
and maxims which we advised them to apply in theirs.” 

Mr. Gladstone eulogised the English Press, and took some credit to him- 
self for the repeal of the paper duty. He quoted Sir Robert PeeFs opinion 
that the Letters of Junius were not so well written 
On the PreiB. as the Times ; and then proceeded to distinguish between 
the influence exerted by the Press in domestic and in 
foreign affairs. In the first region he held “ that the working of the Press 
is on the whole nearly perfect.” But— 
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respect to foreign policy you cannot hAve so unmixed a result or such urmlxel 
good, because when strong national sentiment arises with regard to some question of 
foreign policy, then the tide in*this country flows one way in a degree which is rarely the 
case with respect to domestic questions, and there is undoubtedly ii grave risk that the 
Press, partaking of the national sympathies, will lose a great part of its utility as a corrector 
of error, and inflame the very prejudices which it is desirable to correct and remove.” 

Events have added irony to what was at the time an almost pathetic 
reference to the thirty-two years of public service after which “ one begins 
to think of a futura to be passed otherwise than in the exciting scenes of 
political conflict.” With the exception of Cardwell, most of “the friends 
of the late Sir Robert Feel ” had now passed away. Not so the 
necessity for reform ; changes were still needed both in representation 
and administration. And as for finance— 

“ If I refer to my own department 1 look upon that as one in which tlie business of Reform 
can never be brought to its termination, because yoii know very w ell that w here there is 
mone>’ there is temptation. There is tomptai:ion in the administration of public money ; tho 
principle of decay and cori’uption is continually at work.” 

The temptation caiuo upon Mr. Gladstone himself in a very amusing 
form on tlie occasion of his visit to jMaiieliester, as 
will appear from the following extract from a provincial Tempting the 
j our nal : — Chancel lor of the 

“ A project for the formation of a photographic gallery or museum has Exchequer, 
been before the public on sevei’al occasions, and has been mentioned in 
the Manchester City Council more than once, Mr. Gladstone on Frida> gave his assistance 
towardsjearrying out this scheme. Upon his arrival with Mrs. Gladstone at the Victoria 
Station in the moi’ning he was received by the Mayor and the Town Clerk, and they 
were immediately driven in the Mayor's carriage to Mr. M’Lachlan’s gallery, Stamp Ofllce 
Buildings. Mr. Gladstone was soon placed in a position to admit of a characteristic 
l)ortrait being taken [!], but Mr, M’Lachlan experienced a dilliculty in determining upon 
what object to; ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fix his attention. In the emergency 
he put his hand into his w'aistcoat pocket, drew out a sovereign, balanced it adroitly on 
the back of a cliair, and asked Mr, Gladstone to look intently at the coin. The object 
was defeated by the spontaneous laughter that the act produced. Mr, Gladstone remarked 
that Mr, M’Lachlan had selected the best possible thing for liiin to look at — it was quite 
a bait. Mrs. Gladstone said Mr. M’Lachlan had shown that he possessed a deep knowledge 
of human nature.” 

Eventually two or three successful “negative portraits” of Mr. Glad- 
stone were taken.* Thirty years later Mr. Gladstone’s patience was 
exhausted. “I am very savage about photogr^iphers”— so he wiote to 
Mr. John Temple Leader, the last surviving member of the “Weg” — 
“who, with autographers, are prime plagues of my life; they usually 
offer any number of copies as bait.” 

On November 8th, 1864, Sir Roundell Palmer presided at a dinner given 
by the English Bar to M. Berryer. Mr. Gladstone was i)resent, and spoke 
with perhaps unwonted appreciation of Ifl^wyers and the law 

“ I have always felt that the Bar is inseparable from our national life, from the security 
of our national institutions ; but never, so long as I looked at England alone, old I under- 
stand the full extent of its value. Some years ago it was my iot to 
be a witness of cruel persecution in a country in the South of Europe. 

There the executive power did not merely break the law, but deliberately 
supplanted it and set it aside, and established in its stead a system of *** lAwyerg, 18S«. 
pure arbitrary will. To my astonishment I found that the audacity 
of tyranny, which had put down chambers and municipalities, and which had extinguished 
* See Manchester Guardian, Sattirday, October 15th, 1804, 
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the i^reis, had not been able to do one tiling— to silence the Bar. I heard in the Courts 
of Justice, under the bayUnets ot soldiers— for they bristled with bayonets— in the teeth 
of power and in contempt of corruption, lawyers rising Jn their places and defending 
the cause of the accused with a freedom and fearlessness which could not have been 
surpassed in free England, or even by M. Berrycr himself.” 

On February 7tli, 18(15, Parliament was opened in a Queen’s Speech 
which Lord Derby described as one very jiroper to bo addressed by an 
aged Minister to a moribund Parliament. It had lived to a good old age 
mainly on the popularity of Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets; and 
The Budget of 1866 . the last, which w^as introduced on the 27tli of April, dis- 
plaj^ed the great hnancier in triumph with all his calcula- 
tions verified, his dreams almost realised, his reforms almost comi)lete. 
With a surplus for the past year of over three millions, he estimated 
that on the existing bases of taxation the revenue for the coming 
year ivould be seventy millions and , the expenditure sixty-six millions. 
8o huge a surplus enabled him to make another great reduction in 
both direct and indirect taxation. The tea duty was lowered from Is. 
to 6d. per lb. 

“ This reduction, with the growing iuclinatiou and taste of the country and with the 
increased importation to which it will no doubt give rise, must impart a powerful 
stimulus to the consumption of the commodity: and will, we trust, place this most 
valual)le and most healthful of all the commodities of the poor within the reach of the 
many who do not now enjoy it at all, or who enjoy it in a very limited degree.” 

In the Budget of 186*1 Mr. Gladstone had reduced the fire insurance 
duty on stock in trade, and the reduction was now extended to all descrip- 
tions of insurable property. The yield of a penny in the income-tax had 
risen to i21,300,0(X) ; but Mr. Gladstone did not shrink from a further 
reduction of one-third— -from Gd. in the i)oimd to 4d. in the 
The Income-tax l>oiind. “ By giving the income-tax at that reduced rate over 
Further Reduced, to the hands of the new Parliament, I think we shall 
accomplish a double object.” If it should be the pleasure 
of Pai’liameiit and the country “to approach the tax with a view to 
extinction” the tax would now be assailable: but if the view were taken 
that it Avould bo wise to retain it at a Ioav^ rate, “ then the rate of 4d. is 
the rate at which in time of peace, and in the absence of any special 
emergency, we believe it may be most justly and wisely so retained.” 

After the Budget speech, inteiTSt passed from Parliament to the con- 
stituencies. His candidature for Oxford Tiiiversity involving no election 
addresses or speeches, Mr. Gladstone was free to turn himself to a con- 
stituency in which ho almost equally interested. His 
W. H. Gladstone’s William was standing, for the first time, as one 

Candidature for of the candidates for the borough of Chester, and in recom- 
Cliester. mending him to the constituency he pleaded eloquently 
for youth and independeiKc. It was important, he said, 
for the country that young men should be elected, and it was undesirable 
that they should be tied down by too many pledges. It was the father 
as well as the statesman w’ho spoke : “ Generally, gentlemen, I presume 
to say, I leave him to the formation of free opinion. Never shall I attempt 
to interfere with his couscientiops convictions. I am a lover of freedom 
for the nation; I am a lover of freedom in the family,” Nevertheless the 
son had not been left entirely without guidance 
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“I have advised him to declare liimself among you an adherent of Liberal principles— 
not to measure too nicely and too stingily the application of these principles, but to take 
the principles themselves* And what do I understand by Liberal principles? I under- 
stand, in the main, this by Liberal principles- the prinelple of trust in the people, only 
relieved by prudence ; but by the principles of their opponents I understand mistrust of 
the people, only relieved by fear.” ♦ 
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coxvocatiox Jioi si:, oxioun, ix which the i niveusity electioxs auk cfiAOici i:j». 


Meanwhile, Mr, Gladstone’s friends at Oxford were doing their utmost 
to secure his return. There could be no doubt that the seat was in great 
danger. At the pi-evious election, in 1859, a Tory of the old school had 
supported Mr. Gladstone on the ground, that Ih’sraelitcs were as bad as 
Palmerstoniaiis. He could not recognise, he said, in any of the remain- 
ing theories of the nomiiiMl Conservatives “ a shadow of tlie old 'pro 
nr1« et /oc?‘«-vtho doctrine of the sacreilness of Governments and the 
duties of station and the high-minded defence of religion as objectively 
true for all classes of the comniunity.” 31 r. Gladstone, therefore, could 
only be accuse<l of refusing to play' ‘"a sliain Conservatism.” Of course, 
those W'ho wished to to deceived couhl nut be held back ; as for himself, 

* Liverpool June 1st, ISGu* 
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**the Christianity ot Mr, Disraeli, the theology of Lord Stanley, and the 
churehmanship of Sir John Pakington will deceive no more.”* But m 
1805 Mr. Gladstone’s opponents were on stronger ground. They could point 
to his votes in favour of county and borough franchise 
Opposition at extension in 1861 (March 13th, April 20th). They could remind 
Oxford. -the electors that in the same spring he had absented 
himself from a division on the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
question; that in 1863 he had voted for the Qualification for Offices 
Abolition Bill— which enabled a Roman Catholic to biecomo Irish Chan- 
cellor— and for the Burials Bill of the same year ; t that in 1864: he had 
voted for the abolition of tests in the University of Oxford, J had spoken 
and paired in favour of Baines’s Bill for extending the franchise in boroughs, 
and had voted against the Church party (May 12th, 1864) in an amend- 
ment on the Education Inspectors’ Reports Bill. To these sins of omission 
and commission a great enormity had been added in that very spring. 
When on March 28th, 1865, 3Mr. Dilhvyn, member for Swansea, moved “ That 
the present i^osition of the Irish Church Establishment is unsatisfactory 
and calls for the early attention of her Majesty’s Government,” Mr. 

Gladstone had explained why the Government could not 
An Indictment with Mr. Dilhvyn in a speech which was simifiy an 

of the irisn indictment of the Irish Establishment. The Ministers of 
Churcii. Queen Elizabeth, he had said, “would probably be not a 
little surprised if they could look down the vista of time 
and see that in the year 1865 the result of all their labours had been 
that, after 300 years, the Church which they liad endowed and established, 
ministered to the religious Avants of only one-eighth or one-ninth part 
of the community.” § 

In order to explain his })osition to the electors Mr. Gladstone wrote on 
Juno 8th, 1865, to the Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. He would 
not sketch out a scheme because the question was so difficult and so remote, 
“ ap])arently out of all bearing on the practical politics of the day.” There 
was, however, one clear landmark : — 

“In any measure dealinp; with the Irish Church, I think (though I scarcely expect ever to 
be called on to share in such a measure) the Act of Union must be recognised, and must 
have important consequences, especially with reference to the position of the hierarchy.” 


♦ Pamphlet, Oxford election, 1850. 

t March 4th, and April 15th. He had also absented himself from the division on the 
Affirmations Bill, March 11th. 

t In the following year, however, Mr. Gladstone voted against a more radical measure— 
Mr. Goschen’s Oxford Tests Abolition Bill. He still clung to the “principle” that the 
government of the Univei*sity and the colleges should be lodged in the Church of England, 
though he was prepared to “grant to Dissenters all that we may safely give them.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s opposition was vigorously seconded and developed by Lord Eobert Cecil, who 
had no objection to letting in “a chance Presbyterian” or a “mathematical Wesleyan,” 
but recoiled from the thought that the governing body of the University might include, 
besides Churchmen, “Koman Catholics, Presbyterians, Separatists, Unitarirms, Mormons, 
and Quakers.” 

§ Whiteside (afterwards Chief Justice) was furious: “Is it a proper mode to deal 
with a great institution, linked with the monarchy .... to ask whether it is in 
a satisfactory condition? Why, the condition of the Christian Church Is scarcely satis- 
factory in any part of the world.” Northcote described the speech as a “ terribly long 
Stride” in Mr, Gladstone’s downward progress. 
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This was not likely to appease the country parsons, who were now, for 
the first time, entitled to vote by proxy. It is xx>ssible tliat buti for this the 
exertions of Mr. Gladstq/ie’s supporters might just have 
saved the seat. As it was, Mr. Gathome Hardy Avas elected Defeated at 

by a majority of 180 over Mr. Gladstone, who was at the Oxford, i 860 , 

bottom of the poll. Thus a connection of eighteen years, 

“so often questioned in vain, was now. at length finally dissolved.” ♦ The 
“ dangerous man” Avhom ‘Palmerston had advised the moderates to “keep 
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at Oxford, where he is partially muzzled,” Avas n()AV let loose. Another 
barrier had been passed, another landmark obliterated. “There have been 
tAvo great deaths, or transmigrations of spirit, in my political existence” 
(so Mr. Gladstone A\’rote on the 21st of .Inly to his friend the Bishop of 
Oxford)~~“ one, very slow, the breaking of ties Avitb my original party; the 
other, very short and sharp, the breaking of the tie Avith Oxford. Thei^e 
Avill probably be a third, and no more.” 

F. W. Hirst. 


Mr. Gladstone’s words in his parting letter to the P'niversity, July 18th, 1805. 



CHAPTER X. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A CRITIC. 

Functions of a Critic— Mr. Gladstone’s Preoccupations with Theology— His Effusiveness— 
His Writings Classified— Art : Josiah Wedgwood— Politics : Italy and Greece; 
Egypt; Montenegro; Naples; Rome; Franco-German War; The Cabinet; Fran- 
chise— Education : Universities; Examinations— Biography : The Prince Consort; 
Blanco White; Macleod; O’Connell; Bishop Patteson— Literature : Homer; Dante; 
Tennyson; Sheridan; Macaulay — Mr. Gladstone’s Style — A Critic op Theologies: 
As Anti-Vatican; As Catholic; As Anglican; As Orthodox; Nature of His Faith; 
Bishop Butler; The Setting Sun. 

T he aim of the following pages is to represent Mr. Gladstone as a 
critic. Universality of mind, impartial appreciation of art, and of 
poetry, the highest form of art ; sympathy with times ancient, 
mediaeval, modern ; intimacy through predilection or 
Punotions of a training *vNith Nature in all its romance, and humanity 
Orltio and Scope in all its seriousness, are the qualifications bespoken by 
of this Chapter, experts as essential to the critical faculty. It will be my 
effort to show how far, and under what limitations, all 
these are exhibited in Mr. Gladstone’s writings. The scholarly side of 
his intellect has been j previously and effectively handled, with special 
reference to his Homeric attainments and to his studies in Italian 
literature. Yet another chapter has been devoted to a survey of his 
theological attributes ; and these two departments of his genius, though 
not absolutely ruled off from further consideration, must be admitted 
only to such comment as is necessary to complete our purview of his 
mental habit in his .iudgmont on events, persons, books. Indeed, to 
exclude theology altogether would be to mutilate our critical present- 
ment. Of about a hundred acknowledged essays from his pen, two-fifths 
are directly or iuc. dentally in defence of Catholic Christianity; his first 
published book was on Church and State, his last “ Soliloquium ” was on 
the Validity of Anglican Orders. From his tribute to Macaulay’s genius 
he turns aside to meet his author’s strictures of the seventeenth-century 
clergy; on Leopardi’s heresies he lingers with scarcely less unction than 
on .higf poetry; the Prince Consort’s rationalising religionism evokes a 
dissertation on the varieties of spiritual conviction, with an anathema 
on Stockmar’s non-Christian morality. The biographies which he cared 
to review were those of men prominently orthodox, like Bishop Patteson, 
openly defiant, like Blanco ’ White, piously anti-dogmatic, like MacLeod. 
The books of other kinds on which he ix)unced most eagerly were such 
as “Ecce Homo,” R^ville’s “History of Religion,” Ingersoll on Theism, 
Huxley’s carpings at the book of Genesis ; while in his notice of “ Robert 
Elsmere ” he waves high the banner of transcendental Christianity, and 
pours on Ward’s “Idealised” Romanism the measured scorn which thirty 
years later rose almost to fury in his denunciation of the Vatican 
Decrees, For dogmatic postulation, for hereditary Catholicism, for 
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historic Anglicanism, he felt himself to hold a brief; Art, Scholarship, 
Hellenism, even Politics, ^irradiated in tlioir turn by his comprehensive 
scrutiny, seemed subsidiary to that which came uijon him daily, the care 
of all the Churches. 

It is not often that erudition so wide as Mr. Gladstone’s is accom- 
panied by effusiveness so uncontrolled. There are men whose scholarly 
passion is receptive, not participant ; "*ho dwell in “ god- 
like isolation” like Mark Pattison, whose fastidiousness Mr. GUdstone^s 
deters them, as it deterred Henry Bradsha^v, from publish- Bffusivenesi. 
ing what they alone know, but what their later judgment 
may supersede. They die and leave behind them a single book, or a few 
sibylline leaves. But with Mr. Gladstone the amor habendi went hand in 
hand with the passion to communicate : he had absorbed Bacon’s 
recipe for the full-made man ; tUo reading hardly ceased ere the confer- 
ence and the writing followed. I remember meeting him during his visit 
to Birmingham in November, 1888. As we rose from bicakfast something 
which I said made him turn to me and ask if 1 had seen O’Connell’s 
Life, just published. On my answer in the Jiegativc he ran upstairs to 
fetch the book, came down with it open in his hands, read out to us 
a long passage, then stood on the staircase while we w ere below him in 
the hall, deliveiing an eager oration with all the familiar play of 
countenance and trick of gesture, till, mindful of the great effort await- 
ing him at Bingley Hall that night, his family closed uround him and 
persuaded him to desist. The talk had come hard upon the reading, 
and the writing w^as to follow^ in the pages of Hie Nineteenth Century ^ 
two months later. 

To this two-fold passion then, for absorption and for emission, is due 
the unique phenomenon, that the most laborious statesman of the 
century was also, so far as lirst-class ijoriodical literature ’ 
is concerned, its most i)rolific w riter. In 1879 Mr. Glad- Hla Writings 
stone collected for publication by Murray, his lifelong ^ader Six Headi. 
publisher, all the pamphlets, reviews, and i3apers up to 
that day, which he thought worth keeping. They fill seven mean little 
volumes of an inferior Tauchnitz sort, unworthy either of the material 
or of the printer; an eighth being added by his wdsh in 1897. In the 
Nineteenth Century for June, 1898, the editor catalogues his con- 
tributions to the magazine, forty-eight of whicdi have not appeared 
elsewhere. His Homeric views were first put forth in the “Oxford 
Essays ” of 1857, compressed and popularised in his “ Homeric Primer ” 
of 1878. His bulkier volumes are the “ Church and State,” the books on 
Homer, the “ Church Principles,” the Horace, and the Butler. His 
Vatican “ Exi)ostulations,” Romanes Lecture, Bulgarian and Armenian 
protests, and a few besides, remain in separate pamphlets, mostly out 
of print. His criticisms may be roughly classified as ASsthetic, Political, 
Educational, Literary, Biographical, Theological. They traverse every 
subject except physical science, his ignorance of which appears to have 
been absolute, and not unfrequently detrimental, as will be noticed 
later on, His genius seems to move most easily, though not most com- 
mandingly, in the domain of art.* An accomplished connoisseur and a 
Judicious collector, he was deeply imbued with the principles Ruskin 
liad authoritatively revealed ; nowhere is his diction more felicitously 
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pei^sitAsive, or bis mental equilibrium less shaken by polemic turbulence, 
than in his address on Wedgwood in 1808 , no 

His theme tlie association of beauty with utility in the fictile 
manufacture of humble ini])lemeuts necessary to daily common life. He 
was addi’essing a Philistine public, steeped in ugliness, 
Art. and proud of the ugliness whicli vitiated it. In ugliness — 
Joslah Wedgwood, go ran the popular talk of that da>' — A\'as something sub- ^ 
stantial, unpretentious, British ; grace §iiid prettiness were 
h^ench and flimsy, solid utility and cheapness were our own : ‘‘ pro- 
vided an article were useful, what matter whether it were beautiful?” 
In lofty language he Aundicates the claims of beauty : as archetypal and 
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divine, as permeating all creation, as respondent to an inborn craving 
in all but “those Avhom lust of gain makes blind and callous. He admits 
that a beautiful object will be costlier across the (tounter than an ugly 
one ; yet in the long run taste fetches a price in the world’s markets, 
and short-sighted star A’at- ion of Art brings its own economic penalty. 
The first ' Englishman to i*ealise this, to apply ])ure art to industry, to 
wed utility and grace, to combine in all designs, cheap and humble, no 
less' than rare and costly, the greatest jx>ssiblo fitness and convenience Avith 
the highest attainable degree of beauty, Avas Josiah Wedgwood. Mr. 
Gladstone describes the crippled lad, pondering in enforced bodily help- 
le.s8ness the laAvs and secrets of his business, making an Egeria cavern 
of his lonely bedroom, a Delphic temple of his oavu searching, fruitful, 
meditatiA^e mind. He converted a ci>arse manufacture into an elegant art, 
riA^alled, out of his penury, the royally subsidised glories of Sevres and 
Dresden, reversed the dependence of his countrymen on foreigners for 
the finest porcelain, scattered his own piodmetions through the length 
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and breadtli of Europe. Wliile to liini is duo the resuscitation in tho 
West of the lost principles of Greek ai’t, his works were no less notable 
for adaptation, softness Of touch, hardness of colour, durableness, impreg- 
nability to heat and acids : cheapening ceramic inamifaetitro, he never 
vulgarised it; the sixpenny saucer, no less than the costly ornamental 
plaque^ was unsurpassable of its kind ; defectiA^c articles Avere invariably 
destroyed as soon as tested ; perfect workmanship is to-day amongst 
the criteria of genuine WedgAvood ware. Ho oAved much to Flaxman, 
whose study of art Avas nursed in the same '^yay through a childhood of 
deformity and Aveakness; but his own merit as a designer and an 
executant was indepondcnt of this valuable help, lie “tliroAv” with his 
own hands the finest specimens his factory produced ; iuA^onted a pyro- 
meter for measuring the heat of kilns, which passed into extensi\'e use ; 
the “silver pictures,” or heliotypes,, printed by him at Etruria, were, as 
Avo have lately learned, the precursors of photography. Finally— and Mr. 
Gladstone dAvells with characteristic animation on the fact— ho was con- 
scientious, humane, and liberal in his relations with his factory hands. 
He cared personally for their competence, healtli, morality ; ho found a 
district of seA’^en thousand underpaid and savage opciatiA’^es ; he increased 
them to a population of twenty thousand, fully employed, prosperous, 
and civilised. In 1760 John Wesley, preaching at Bursleiii, Av^as pelted 
and compelled to fly ; in 1780 he returned, to find “ the wilderness a 
fruitful field, the country not more bettered than the people.” . 

Mr. Gladstone’s Political Essays divide naturally into foreign and 
domestic. His surA^ey of foreign states traverses Greece, Italy, Egypt, the 
Franco-German Avar. His strong Hellenic feeling finds vent 
in a plea ^or Greece as a predominant factor in the Politics, Porelga 
Eastern problem. Italy at the worst period of Bourbon Domestia < 
misrule drew from him the letter on the State prosecutions 
of the Neapolitan Government, and led him a year later to interpose in 
the problem of the Pope’s temporal power. Mr. Dicey’s utterances on the 
Egyptian question he combated in terms e\"cn more suggestive now 
than then. “ La D6bA.cle,” as narrated in M. Laveleye's volumes, induced 
a commentary on the great European war whose pessimist appraise- 
ment of the French character and prospects gave pain when written, and 
has been for the most part happily falsified. 

To Mr. Gladstone, as to Byron and Canning befoi’e him, the daims of the 
Greeks upon Christian, civilised, educated nations appeared insuperable; 
reverence for their ancient benefactions to hiunanity 
augmenting indignation at their sufferings iu recent Greece, 
centuries. The slaughter of their leader by the malig- 
nant and turbaned Turk, the horrible “children’s tribute,” the organised 
tyranny of the Phanariots, the massacre of Chios, are briefly described ; 
he traces the Revolution of 1821, the Treaty of Adriaiu^ple, the grudging 
accord of territory by the PoAvers to the noAvly constituted kingdom, the 
failure of Otho as a sovereign, the cession of the Seven Islands; while 
generous consideration for their interests in the then approaching con- 
ference is warmly pleaded, with a citation of the exquisite lines from the 
“ Siege of Corinth,” themselves an echo of a not less perfect strain m the 
“ Lay of the Last Minstrel ” ; imaging the dead patriots of the Revolution 
war as still alive and vocal in the sighing of the winds and the murmur of 
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the waters which wave over or ripple past their graves. One indignant 
apostrophe demands large type for English eyes to-day. He hints at a 
whispered proposal for the annexation of Crete.* “ Has not Crete,” he 
says, “ fought and fought well for freedom ? Crete is one of the oldest seats 
of European civilisation. It is united with the Greek continent by every 
tie that can bind men, save the one still lacking, of political organisation ; 
by common race, history, feeling, and, for the large majority, religion. I 
trust and believe we shall never set the abominable prepedent of reducing 
into a new political subordination an island which is a member of a 
recognised' and partly free Christian family, and which lias written in 
the best blood of its citizens, scarcely yet dry, its title to share that 
freedom.” 

The passage is parenthetic in his notice of Mr. Dicey’s plea for the 
occupation of Egypt by England. England has occupied Egypt, and 
his arguments against the step have become academic ; but 
Egypt the article retains vitality, from its protest against enlarge- 
ments of our Empire as increasing our already too great 
burden of responsibility and labour, its examination of the consecjuences that 
would ensue from the closing of the Suez Canal, its ethical assertion of a 
doctrine ever present to Mr. Gladstone’s mind, that our occupation of a 
foreign land, bo it Egypt, Cyinnis, India, is morally defensible only on 
the ground that it is profitable to the nations thus subjected, and that we 
can make them see it to be profitable. 

Appended to his Eastern Papers is a charming little sketch of Monto- 
negro, written as a prose interpretation of Tennyson’s fine sonnet, which 
opened in 1877 the May number of the Nineteenth Centnvy^ 

Montenegro,, and was reprinted in his “ Ballads ” volume of 1880. The 
tale of, that “smallest among peoples,” beating back the 
Ottoman for five hundred years, is the romance of modern history, a 
heroism greater in triumph over numerical inequality than the repulse 
of Persia by the Greeks. It has lacked a vates of epic stature, but Mr. 
Gladstone’s ardent narrative embalms it. He reckons up its chiefs, 
‘^Vladikas,” as they ^yero called, Ivan, Danilo, St. Peter, men of giant « 
mould, of Homeric simplicity, of moral no less than military ascendancy, 
holding episcopal as w^ell as royal oflico. He tells of its incredible mili- 
tary prowess against enormous odds. Over and over again a thousand of 
its men discomfit twenty thousand Turks; once ten men hold a castle 
against ten thousand Turks. In the war of 1876 six actions are described, 
in which the carnage on one side, the immunity on the other, may com- 
pare with Clive’s victories over the Bengalee, or the Sirdar’s over the 
Dervishes, Nor was the race less admirable in peace than in war. A code 
of strictest rules prevented lawlessness and licence; the manslayer was 
shot, the thief was hanged, the coward, habited in female clothes, was 
beaten by the women witli tlicir distaffs. Each man has a bond brother, 
or socitia; in fight they stand by one another; if one falls mortally 
wounded his brother slays him tliat he may be saved from Tui^kish torture 
and mutilation. Seduction and uuchastity are never known, and the women 
are as athletic, as warlike, as patriotic as the men. In this single instance 
Mr. Gladstone lapses into anecdote. A sister and four brothers encounter 
•even Turks; all are killed except the girl and one Turk ; he oifers her life 
•t the price of her honour ; she stabs him with her dagger, closes with bim, 
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and hurls him down a precipice. A Turkish Aga murders a Moutenegriu: 
his wife intercepts and slays him. The Aga’s widow challenges her to 
a duel, but comes to the •assignation accompanied by an aimed horseman. 
The girl shoots him, seizes and binds her faithless antagonist, and takes her 
to serve as a bondslave in her home. 

We may pass more rapidly over his remaining peifoi niances on the field 
of foreign polities. In 1^8, as another writei* has shown, he had delivered 
a damaging speech against Lord Palmerston, rebuking as 
impertinent and imstatesmanlike the assumption which Naples, 
made Elngland a ceiisor monini over the acts of neigh- 
bouring nations. But in the jmesence of Neapolitan tyiunny two years 
later he felt unable to retain this theory of abstinence. His letters to 
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Lord Aberdeen in 1851, with his subset|iieiit exi^osure of the lame and 
impotent reply voiu'hsafed by the Neapolitan (TovcriinuMit, were eagerly 
adopted by Lord Palmerston, jiassed through many editions, exalted his 
I’eimte on the Continent, won the devotion of the Italian people, and 
contributed no slight moral aid to the already sinonkhn'ing rebellion. 

The crimes and the expulsion of King Bomba are ancient history; so 
is the downfall of the temporal power, which Mr. Gladstone approved 
as righteous and predicted as inevitable in a review of 
Parini’s “ Stato Romano.” His picture of the deix^ndent, Eouie. 
helpless Pope, *‘the great mendicant as well as the great 
incurable of Christendom,” perhaps comes nc*ai*iU’ to the higher eloquence 
than any passage in his written works. The motive of his article on the 
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Prauco^German war has, I believe, never been revealed. He wrote it 
under a strong sense of public duty, and wished it to be anonymous. 

Anonymous it could not be ; and coming as an open secret 
Franco-German from his pen, it was felt at homo to bo unbecoming, and 
War. bitterly resented abroad. Its condensed and graphic analysis 
of Gorman militaiy proficiency did not balance the almost 
minatory attack on Bismarck’s annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
the dislike towards himself which it inspired in Germany was long-lived 
and mischievous. France, stripped, wounded, and half dead, felt scant 
gratitude to the mediciner who poured in not oil and wine but vinegar 
and caustic ; who detailed the infatuation and perverseness which had 
caused the war, struck at the fallen Emperor, taunted the prostrate nation 
with its want of political sagacity, its inability to constitute itself, the 
capricious, unstable changefulness which caused unrest to all its neigh- 
bom's. In no less questionable taste was the apostrophe to “Happy 
England!” the glorification of our noble selves, of our “unsurpassed race,” 
our insular, impregnable security, our maritime supremacy, our monopoly 
of materials for shipbuilding. Eight years later the author acknowledged 
that certain of his deliverances had been better unrecorded , perhaps 
some of us, though admitting the truth and power of the essay, and 
conceding that self-gratulation was at tlie moment natural, may even 
confess to the wish that he had expanded his recantation into effacement. 

In his papers on domestic politics, as, with this one exception,, in his 
foreign political essays, wo sit instructed and grateful at his feet. Take 
as a specimen his descrii^tion of the British Cabinet in 
.Domestic PoUtlci. ‘‘Kin Beyond Sea.” He exhausts metaphor in presenting 
The Cahlnet. it ; it is the Fourth Power, parasitical on the other three ; 

the threefold hinge on wliich the i)ortals of the Con- 
stitution turn; the State centre of gravity; the armour plfkte between 
monarch and people; the helm of tJie federal sliip; the clearing-house 
of political forces ; the meeting point of conflicting tide's ; the buffer 
spring which neutralises all shocks of social union. Time was its parent, 
silence was its nurse. It rose noiselessly, like Solomon's temple, like the 
tall palin of Hober’s poem. It is integral both to Lords and Commons, 
nestling on behalf of both within the precincts of Royalty ; deferential 
to all three, it overrules them. The monarch is in theory infallible, 
in practice covenant-bound, and it is the Cabinet which holds him to his 
bond. Great is the virtual power of the Sovereign, he is permanent while 
his Ministers are fugitive. Parliaments and Ministries pass, while he 
abides in life-long duty; h6 is to them as the oak in the forest to 
the annual harvest in the field; serene and leisurely while they are 
hurried and harassed, he has vast social infiuence, large actual preroga- 
tives; yet without the Cabinet he cannot act, since theirs, not his, 
is the responsibility for action. And further, in its relation to the 
Sovereign, the Cabinet means the Premier. Unknown to the Jaw, with 
no official rank, no formal headship over his colleagues, he is their mouth- 
piece to the Crown, their representative to Parliament and people ; in his 
adhesion they cohere, his resignation scatters them. In theory, Com- 
mons, Lords, Crown, can each at any moment, acting within its rights, 
paralyse the body politic; but the Cabinet holds them all in check, the 
least visible yet most potent constituent in the unique organism which 
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it balances. The sotting of the sketch is as rich as the analysis is lucid ; 
unrivalled in delicate verbal workmanship, an unravelling of subtle, many- 
sided paradox, attainaWe only to one ^rho had himself formed part of 
the machine depictured, and assisted internally in its operation. 

Of a different kind is his duel with Mr. Lowe on the extension of the 
county franchise. In 1832 the middle class had claimed the franchise, and 
the claim was granted. To the late demand of the urban 
householder for like privilege no reasonable bar could be rrancMse. 
alleged ; that, tod, was conceded in 1867 ; and now in 1877 
the villager was supplicating for equality with his brother in the 
towns ; how could it be equitably denied ? Mr, Lowe’s dislike to the 
humbler classes was an idiosyncrasy; he believed of them everything 
bad and nothing good. To him ^the, county suffrage was like Gloster’s 
cliff in Lear; to be precipitated from its summit was to be shivered 
like an egg. He was always a rebellious subordinate. In 1864 he 
had resigned his place as Vice-President of the Education Depart- 
ment over a quarrel about Church schools, regretting his haste after a 
time, and making his moan to Mr. Gladstone in a line from the Latin 
Grammar— Veneo^ Exul% Fio. “I am beaten, sold, turned out, 
and done ! ” In 1860 he opposed the Gladstone Reform Bill in a series of 
magnificent speeches ; and now, when a further instalment of the 
accursed thing scorned imminent, he remonstrated by an article to which 
tliis of Mr. Gladstone’s was an answer. It traverses Lowe’s arguments by 
an appeal to experience : wo fell down a precipice in 1832, and were the 
better for it; wo fell down another in 1867, and are none the worse— 
wherein does this third declivity differ from the other two? Is there 
an essential distinction between the artisan and labourer? Is the one 
more selfish than the other? Selfishness is a high-class vice, decreasing 
as you descend. Is ho more swayed by passion? Villages, less crowded 
than urban populations, are less amenable to the political electricity which 
produces passion. Hodge pays his taxes, creates wealth, takes social rank 
as husband and father, no less than the operative or tradesman of the 
town ; give him citizenship, make him a patriot, teach him to love as well 
as serve his country. His own views lagged far behind the later electoral 
creed of Radicals ; he repudiated payment of members, manhood suffrage, 
redistribution of scats, cordially hated the idea of women’s electoral rights, 
defended the plural vote. Yet ever and again peeps out his trust in the 
working man, which found vent in his famous “flesh and blood” protest; 
a dictum which earned for him the sneers of the few, but enthroned him 
in the hearts and consciences of the multitude. It is worth while to read 
Lowe’s reply, a piece of clever special pleading, for Mr. Gladstone, too, 
knew how to quibble, as his writings often show; so that the reply and 
the rejoinder taken together make an instructive exliibition of sword-play. 

Mr. Gladstone’s educational dissertations were rightly limited to thq 
history and work of Universities. Ho had no experience as a teacher, but 
his brilliant University career and his long connection with 
Oxford as its Member invested him with academic authority. Eduoation : 

In his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Edinburgli, UnlverBltles. 
assuming — what probably cannot be maintained — that Uiii- 
versities are essentially Christian institutions, he pictures them as the 
garners in wiiich are stored the mental treasures accumulated by each 
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generation; intellectual factories for tlio methodising and application of 
all kinds of knowledge as they came successively into existence. The 
seven, sciences blazoned to-day in the quadrangle of the Oxford schools 
sufficed for early times ; to them were added, first Roman law, then Gr^k, 
then medicine. Througli turbulent mediaeval times they sheltered learning, 
established a far-reaching guild of philosophic energy, terminated feudal 
isolation, set up a higher universal in the place of a lower local life. Sadly 
he admits the decadence in the Universities of the present time ; the loss 
of intellectual enthusiasm, study pampered by endowments, learning 
valued for itself no longer, but for its bearing on material success. Yet 
he fondly dwells upon the corporate feeling, the venerated traditions, 
the affectionate associations, inspired by the Universities of to-day, adulates 
the “princely gift” of teaching power which stamps the best professors as 
the posterity of Bacon, Grosseteste, Rich ; upholds, with the onesidedness 
of a man to whom the subjects he undervalued were unknown, the 
paramount value of the Greek and Latin classics as instruments to train 
and not to stock the mind. 

With yet more personal feeling and with a sense of closer continuity he 
returned thirty-two years later to his theme in an address at Oxford. The 
lapse of time had infused greater breadth into his views. At Edinburgh the 
Universities were to him daughters or handmaids of the Church, at Oxford 
they represent the self-assertion of the lay mind as an independent and 
rival element, the “ world-power” inherent in them gaining upon the Church- 
power as years went on. The oldest modern Universities he pronounced to 
be Italian, following the intellectual impulse gained by Christendom from 
the Crusades ; in one place grafted on the popular teaching of an individual, 
in another springing up tlirough voluntary combination of local scholars, or 
perhaps from instruction supplied by the great monastic bodies. The reign 
of Henry the Second saw Oxford formally constituted, with near three 
thousand students, presenting an unbroken list of famous schoolmen in 
one century, of Renascence luminaries in another. Feeble in Reformation 
times, she yet reared Richard Hooker and founded the Royal Society ; but 
confronts the Cambridge triad. Bacon, Milton, Newton, with no greater 
name than that- of Locke. Even in her eighteenth century decay she pro- 
duced John Wesley, Dr. Johnson, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Berkeley, Butler. 
Superficial and from without as compared w5tli such essays as that of 
Mark Pattison on Oxford studies, it is a gaily '^vi^tten yet learned lecture, 
opening side lights into literary history, at once a soothing tribute to 
academic self-complacency and a useful abstract of Oxonian annals. 

In an address to the Lancashire Mechanics’ Institute in 1860, he surveyed 
the subject of examinations, viewing them as first in value among the 
material and social changes of the day. He saw in them 

BxaminationB. the. necessary educational stimulus of an age too busy to 
love knowledge for its own sake, yet heeding knowledge 
as an avenue to success and progress ; saw, too, their practical value as 
an automatic discoverer pf the men l>est (Qualified for public service; 
dwelt on their power of generating ready command of knowledge, clear 
perception and orderly arrangement of the facts absorbed, facility 
in concentrating the energies upon each single point in turn. Finally, 
with a flash of his habitual tenderness towards the proletarian class, he 
noted that of one htmdred and eighty persons receiving at his hands 
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certificates and prizes, no less than one hundred and seventy-seven were^ 
wage-earning workers, ‘‘stealing the fragments of their time from rest 
and sleep, and offering them up, like solitary widows’ mites, in the 
honest devotion of an effort after seU-improvement.” 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


, Biographical criticism is reflex; the biographer is bound to his hero, 
and must bring out impartially all his manifestations ; the critic reveals 
his own moral elements by raising into prominence for 
eulogy or disapproval selected points in the biographer's BlograpDy. 
delineation. Applying this to the most prolonged 
and thoughtful of Mr. Gladstone’s biographical notices, his review of the 
Prince Consort’s life, we find him marking off for admiration three points 
in the Prince’s character. First, his well-ordered life, whh^h found room 
for bodily exercise, artistic enjoyment, Court functicns, family duties, 
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public business, practical philanthropy; seeing life steadily and seeing 
it whole, grasping all its aspects with philosophic penetration no less 
than o3cternal activity. Secondly, his retention into 
PrlatM Consort, maturity of youthful, boyish frosliness ; ho was what 
Novalis has called a grown-up child. Thirdly, his untiring 
sense of duty ; not as an abstract conception, but as the will-service of 
one living ever in his Groat Taskmaster’s eye. Much he owed to external 
aids ; to the supremely methodical German education, from which all 
waste is eliminated ; to the personal influence of his unclp Leopold and his 
tutor Stoekmar. The first schemed his marriage, with preparations so 
skilfully concealed as to leave full room for the romance of voluntary 
choice; the second guided not only his celibate youth but his early 
difficult wedded years, with a sagacity which, failing sometimes on 
points unintclligiblo to a fondgiier, was as invaluable as it was systematic 
and devoted. A more difficult task than that imposed on the young 
Prince is hardly to bo found in history ; he was to neutralise by mas- 
culine aid the peculiar difficulties of a female ruler, yet to live a relative life, 
sinking his own individuality in hers. The highest intellectual superiority 
was to be abnegated by equivalent moral Self-denial; his unwearied and 
all-embracing energy, i)iilsiug along every social avenue of his adopted 
country, was to effect itself only through his wife ; icversing Milton’s 
arrogant epigram, she Avas to bo for liJngland only, ho for England in 
her. TIio marriage Avas “an experiment in the science and art of 
politics for the civilised AA^urld ” ; and its amazing success Avas absolutely 
due to him. Some of us are old enough to remember the effect pro- 
duced on high and Ioav by the aa inning Royal object Ic'sson of those 
tAV'cnty hapi)y years ; Queen and Prince, together in tlio Ausiblo unity of 
tendcjr domestic love or the associated inirsuits of highest culture, a 
source of joy and admiration to the millions aaIio beheld tliein in their 
repeated progresses, and aaIio exchanged the languor ot* traditional loyalty 
lor the fioAV of personal aliection ; the metroi)olitan coiuniereial anima- 
tion generated by the presence of a splendid Court ; the bcneff(*ent 
agency of that Court in compelling a lofty standard of conduct Avithin 
tlio highest circles of society, froAviiing doAvn and putting out of fashion 
vulgar ostentation, scdffsh idleness, conjugal immorality. 

Popular, Mr. Gladstojio admits, the Prince aa as not : the insular i)rc- 
judice against foreigners retarded even his eouviiicing refutation of its 
reasonableness; jealousy of Jiis occult ascendancy in the royal closest 
SAvelled at one time into an angry outcry, Avhieh, so soon as it found voice 
in Parliament, Avas silenced once for all by the half-contemptuous denials 
and energetic assurances of the leaders on both sides of the House. 
His pure life rebuked and irritated tiie licentiousness of rank and 
Avealth; his cautious rule of ncA^er visiting a lady Avithout the company of 
ail equerry, Avhilo it preveiite<l scandal, maintained aloofness and pre- 
vented intimate regard. Mr. Gladstone specifies these draAvbacks, dAvells, 
too, on the Prince’s manifest endeavour to ])ick the brains of every man 
Avith whom he came in contact for his oaa'ii mental improvement, as 
preventing absolute ease in his society. With a smile avo picture our 
great talker, eager then as now to pour out his boundless stores, cheeked 
and slightly mortified by the persistence of his Prince, too busy to be an‘ 
mtdUtor tantum, holding fast by courtly prerogative the rOle of questioner. 
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His notice of Blanco White, the gifted, the picturesque, the hapless, 
whose autobiography is amongst the five or six “ Confessions ” of minds 
powerful and tempest-tossed which claim an exceptional 
niche in the library of •the psychological humanist, is a Manoo imta. 
theological allocution merely. Throughout the man is 
sunk in the heretic*. The notable Norman Macleod, Glasgow minister, 
editor of Good Words, Court preacher and Queen’s favourite, a shrewd 
man of the world, elastic, receptive, mobile, appeals to 
tlie Presbyterian isjn in his Scottish blocxi, shocks his rigid XCacltod. 
dogmatism. Like all original and progressive men who 
abide through life in the ecclesiastical ti*ainmels of their youth, Macleod 
bristled with diverting contradictious. A “sound Calvinist,*’ he defied 
the Westminster Confession ; an 
“ Establishmeiitarian from to]) to 
toe,” he hatc^d and tried to evade 
subscription ; he disbelieved et(n*nal 
punishment, demolished Sabba- 
tarianism, pniyed for the dead, 
preferred the “living Church to 
the dead Bible,” yet retained the 
, full confidence of Ills narrow de- 
nomination and the passionate love 
(if his’ jealously polemical flock. 

And if his aberrations are amusing, 
so are Mr. Gladstone’s comments 
on them. Not educated in New- 
man’s Oxford, “he liad not full 
possession of tlio grounds of 
dogma ” ; open to the v iles of 
the rationalising siiirit, he “ never 
was at heart a rationalist”; ho 
‘^ sailed over the abysses of siieeu- 
lation, but failed to sound them ” ; 
his intellect threatened to swamp 
the sliii), but his large heart 
trimmed it. Au episode in the 
review is aii exhortation to the 
English cliM’gy to take a lesson 
from Scottish puli)its: Mr. Gladstone’s respectful allusions to the jejune 
commonplace of Angli(*an ]Ji‘eaching testifies pathetically to innumerable 
Sundays in whieli the great Church-goer ])aid for his pious regularity at 
prayers by his i*eluctant martyrdom under sermons. 

His handling of O’Connell is magnaniinons and tender, singularly free 
from allusions to tlio ilome B>ule struggle — at its fiercest when the 
Ixiok came out. He sees in the famous Liberator the 
greatest Irishman whp ever lived ; leader, not unsuccessfully, O’Connell 
of the w^eakest among nations against the strongest. The 
classes of Ireland were against him.; by direct single-handed agency ho 
disciplined and led its masses. His domestic life was touchingly beautiful ; 
his love of justice boundless, over-riding all i)ersonal or party bias. Ex- 
cepting Follett, he was the ablest advocate of the century ; infenor to 
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Broughatn in Pai'liani^tary eloquence, far before him as a platform 
*;^orator. Over-censured jiacl undervalued by Englishmen in his lifetime, 
he was yet a prophet, and deserved a prophet’s reward ; generously and 
disinterestedly Mr. Gladstone devotes himself to" bespeak it. 

Unreserved and de> oqt is the homage paid, in the one more biographical 
tribute we need examine, to the noble missionary, Bishop Coleridge 
Pattt'json. I well remember him at Oxford, one of a 
BiBhop Patteson. charming Balliol and Trinity set, a cricketer and a hard 
reader, full of fun and frolic. He kept^his seriousness out 
of sight : at fourteen years old a sennoii from Selwyn, departing to his 
New Zealand mission field, had determined his future career ; and after 

a short spell of curate work at 
home, following on his degree and 
fellowship, he left England for ever, 
to become the great prelate’s right 
hand in Southern seas, to take charge 
ere long, himself as bishop, of the 
Melanesian Islands, to carry out in 
them the double task of converting 
heathens to Christianity, savages to 
(‘ivilisation. For eleven years his 
benefi(^ejit career continued ; his death 
at Nukapu, a victim not to native 
hostility, but to British greed and 
cruelty, will not readily be forgotten. 
He turned to account his extraor- 
dinary genius for languages ; he 
spoke twenty-three Oceanic tongues, 
reducing many of them to grammar. 
Max Midler has sadly told us how 
miicli comparative philology, how 
miu‘.h linguistic science not to be i‘e- 
claimed, lie buried with him in 
Pacilic dej^ths. The lives of saints 
arc w'ont to nauseate ; but Mr. 
Ghidstone could not cant, and Pat- 
(From a Portrait la the British Mmevm.) teson Soared high above the typical 

paragon of the synagogues ; as Thel- 
wall in the Alfoxden glen elected to forget the jars and conflicts of the 
world of politics, so in this quiet threnody the affectations of sect- 
arianism and the bitterness of theology exhale; there remain the hope- 
fulness and serenity, the courage and triumph, of the religion Avhich 
animates the brave man’s conflict here, and lights his way, past mis- 
conception and disappointment, 

“To where, bi*yond these voices, there is peace.” 

We have next to consider Mr. Gladstone as a literary critic. His 
Homeric AVTitings, from 1858 onwards, have been deftly sketched in 
these pages; and my memory goes bactk to his first appearance as a 
Homerologist, a yeav before the publication of the earliest work there cited. 
The “Oxford Essays” of 1857 opened with a paper from hi^ pen on 
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**The Place of Homer in Classical Education and Historic Inquiry^” whose 
novelty and power accredited him for the first time as a Homeric teacher, 
I recollect him as a guest at the Oxford Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s in 1858, the dinner party being followed by a large tlteratet* 

gathering of college tutors anxious to hear his views. Homer. 

I can see him as he stood in a corner of the drawing- 
room, the broad forehead and gleaming eyes, the arms crossed upon 
the breast, while the men thronged around him to question and to listen; 
the infirm Vice-Chancellor, Dr. AVilliams, joining them, liis lame leg 
resting on a chair, I recall his authoritative, didactic delivery— “I am 
of opinion— I conceive— my judgment is ’’—the pronouncement of a 
recognised dictator on points Avhich he had mastered, and in which 
those around him bowed to his instruction. The object* of his paper was 
to vindicate for Homer the position not only of a poet, but of a 
historian, as a trusty chronicler of religion, ethics, civil polity, history 
^md ethnology, manners, art, society, in a palseozoic world; as achieving 
Tor the Aryan races what was done for the Semitic by the Old Testament, 
I'ccovering and recording the original form of European as distinct from 
Asiatic civilisation. To him, and not to the Greek dramatists, he sends ua 
for primasval Hellenic life ; to his fresh and genuine narration, not to their 
second-hand and imitati\'e mannerism. To relate history, not myth, was, 
he argued, the obvious intention of the poet ; his minute precision, 
his elaborate detail, point to conscious accurate record; sometimes even 
poetic beauty is sacrified to historic purpose where matter interesting, 
to particular Greek races can be produced; while merely imaginative 
embellishment would have been tested and contradicted in every such 
case by the comparatively recent traditions of his hearers. 

Proceeding on to more debatable ground, Mr. Gladstone puts the 
date of the poem forty or fifty years after the siege, pronounces the 
text to be trustworthy, showing incidentally his illimitable knowledge 
of each and every line; asserts the authorship of a blind Mseonides one 
and indivisible, recalls his heroic personages from the land of fable and 
shadow to the substantiality of flesh and blood. Let boys— is the moral 
deduced— let boys read Homer for his grammar, diction, poetry; let 
men read him as revealing an antiquity religious, social, moral ; as mapping 
that humanity which is the proper study of mankind. 

This summary of Mr. Gladstone’s views, on both their hortatory and 
critical side, is amplified in his later works. How is it sustained, modified, 
or contradicted, by the resultant of Homeric scholarship to-day? The 
historical value of the poems is now cordially accepted ; they are held 
to occupy the blank which, thus filled by them alone, unbrokenly de- 
velops into the later Hellenic age. On the other hand, the unity of 
their authorship is discarded. The Iliad and Odyssey are referred incon- 
testably to the minds of separate creators. The tale of Troy is a poetic 
creation resting on no evidence but the poet’s own : it would be fantastic 
to treat it as a solar myth, illogical to deduct the supernatural element 
and claim the residuum as historical. A Troad city may have been cap- 
tured by Greek warriors, an Agamemnon have abducted a Briseis, an 
Achilles slain a Hector; further than this, the canons of historical 
criticism forbid to go. 

Devoted to the study of Dante, and quoting him incessantly in all 
230 
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his writings, it is strange the^t Mr. Gladstone should have added nothing 
to the wealth of Dantesque literature which has of late years proceeded 
from English pens. He cites him as a great Churchman, 
Bants. a great theologian, a profound thinker : one wishes ^ that 
he had lived to read the eloquent dissertation of Signor 
M. Perini, published not long after his death, to prove the great poet’s 
surprising knowledge of the highest problems in science. In his poems 
he alludes to the principle of universal gravitation, describes accurately 
the origin of rain, understands the prismatic character of the solar 
spectrum. In the imperfect condition of existing astronomy, he seems 
to have embraced only those conceptions which later researches have 
shown to be correct : the true theory of the tides, the precession of the 
equinoxes, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the structure of the galaxy. One 
thinks how eagerly Mr. Gladstone would have caught at facts like these, 
alien to his own reading, yet shedding glory on his idol. 

Of English poets Tennyson held unquestionably the closest place in^ 
his regard. In many of his ‘essays, thought after thought finds shape 
in Tennysonian imagery. In the Prince Consort’s character 
texmysoa. he sees ‘‘that pure severity of perfect light’’ to which 
poor Ouinevre came too late to render homage ; extracts 
lines from the same poem to express his bewilderment at Macaulay’s 
ineradicable equanimity; compares the House of Lords, biding its time 
for sinister action against the Commons, to Modred eyeing Lancelot; 
applies William’s sneer at Harold to the Conference considering the 
claims of Greece, the last campaigns of yielding France to the “ruining 
and overthrow” of Arthur’s closing fights. 

Let us learn from his own pen what were the qualities of this great 
writer which so closely enthralled and informed him. His review, 
written in 1859, covers less than one-half of Tennyson’s published 
poems, extending only to the first instalment of the Idylls. Within 
these limits, comprising probably the flower of his verses, Mr. Gladstone 
is impressed by, first, the stern infanticide with which, as his genius 
matured, he suppressed those earlier jmems which fell below his ascending 
standard of perfection. Secondly, he hails him as the poet of woman ; not,,, 
that is, like Tasso, as the favourite of women readers rather than of men, 
but as studying and representing women in form, motive, capability. 
He thirdly notes the increasing frequency and felicity of metaphor and 
simile which mark his later verses, placing him with a somewhat rash 
superlative at the head of all poets in his dexterously conceived and 
articulately drawn raids into nature for appropriate illustration of his 
thoughts. Fourthly, he praises his severity of diction, so far softening 
even coarse images as never to lapse into vulgarity, together with his 
chastity of style, which disentangles, poetises, elevates, the most intract- 
able and rude materials: sees in liim, finally, “the form and fashion of 
a true poet ; delicate insight into beauty, refined perception of harmony, 
sympathetic observance of nature, dominance of the^ constructive faculty, 
and that rare gift, the thorough mastery and loving use of his native 
tongue.” 

The value of the detailed criticism is subjective, revealing rather the 
fashioning of the critic’s taste than the excellence, patent or recondite, of 
the poet. With Homer here as ever on the brain, he challenges CBnone 
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as classical not Troad, Ulysses as a restricted fragment from a cosmic 
character* He shows oblivion rather than dispar^ement of some among 
the exquisite early lyrical pieces; the Shakespearian insight of Isabel, 
the organlike swell of the Dying Swan, the unsurpassed music of the 
Lotus-eaters and the Gardener’s Daughter, the antiphone of the Two 
Voices, the magnificent sermon of the Palace of Art ; while in honouring 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington” as “wortliy of its immortal 
subject,” he counters the general consensus which sees in it the first of the 
liaureate’s deeadefit pieces. “ In Memoriam ” he touches briefly, refusing 
to analyse intrusively that sacred apotheosis of grief. One penetrating 
criticism he offers, that it is impersonal as well as personal, rescued 
throughout from egotism as being the cry of tlio whole human race 
rather than of the single mourner. 

In dealing witli the Idylls lie lay under a two-fold disadvantage : he 
could but conjecture the line which their lat/CT expression was to follow, 
and he knew the prose romance only in Sir Thomas Malory’s compila- 
tion. The genesis and growth of the Arthurian cycle, first as Breton 
folk-tales, then shaped by Geoffrey of Monmouth into a pseudo-historical 
narrative, swollen by the engraftment of independent legends. Catholicised 
by the late inventions of San Graal and the stainless knight Sir Galahad, 
had not passed into our literary history at the time he wrote. His dis- 
cernment in his personages of consanguinity with Homeric types will 
strike most of us as far-fetched, nor can the poems without violence be 
compacted into an epic. In Tennyson’s sequences, as in their original in- 
ception, they remain a series of distinct romances, the actors connected 
by genealogical ties, and bound up in a common relation to Arthur. To 
weave the tales into a wdiole would be to mar the integrity of each, as 
pearls suffer from the pei’f oration which unites them in a necklace. 
Tennyson's own idea w^as rather that of Spenser, allegorical ; “ by King 
Arthur I always meant the Soul, and by the Round Table the passions 
and capacities of a man.” Into the workmanship of these splendid ijieces 
Mr. Gladstone enters with passionate delight ; his admiration rising 
through Enid with her Grisclda-liko fortunes, Vivien, the Maid of Astolat, 
till before the wonderful interview in Guinevre between the forgiving 
husband and the repentant wife the critic melts into the worshipper. 

His vindication of Sheridan, one of the last things lie wrote, is 
scrappy ; more like dinner-table talk than measured contribution to 
literary history. It jirotests against the current view of 
him as a brilliant evanescent meteor, shining out once Sheridan, 
for all ill tlio Begum sjieecli, then scattered into darkness ; 
asserts his diligence as a statesman no less than liis prc-cmincnce as an 
orator, says nothing of his sparkling comedies. Its motive is to bo found 
probably in what he calls the “moral grandeur” of Sheridan’s sustained 
opijosition to the Irish Union, at the head of a small minority enfeebled 
by Fox’s secession. 

But of high and lasting value is the prolonged declamation in which, 
having knelt before the shrine of the first contemporary 
English poet, he lays a wreath upon the tomb of its most Macaulay, 
brilliant historian and essayist. In richness of colouring, 
effectiveness of grouping, and rhetorical point, this paper scorns to me th6 
best he ever wrote. Steeping himself in Macaulay’s writings, he had 
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<iauglit something of Mnc^anlar’s style ; tlie resonant antithesis, the clatter 
of historic allusion, the squandered ^vealth of metaphor, the munificent 
prodigality of praise, the measured finality of iieroration. There ivas much 
common to the two men, their love of b(M)ks as b(X)ks, body as well as soul, 
habiliment as well as text, their omnivoi*oiis reading, their fluency, their 
imrtisanship, their rushing into talk and writing as a ))liysical relief to the 
o’er-fraught brain, their passionate absorj)tion in the topic, weighty or 
trivial, of the moment, their unbroken moral rectitude. Spots there are 
in the Macaulay sun, but Mi*, (lladstone moves uneasily in tra(dng them. 
His dislike of Peel shocks Peel’s devoted follower ; it is admitted sadly that 

he had not wrought the Christian 
dogma into the texture of liis mind, 
an o])erati()n ivliich might or might 
not have been to him, as to his critic, 
“a sj)ring of improvement and de- 
light,” bnt under which Macaulay 
woiikl certainly have ceased to be 
Ma(;aiilay. His love of polygamic 
Milton revives Mr. Gladstone’s an- 
cient liorror of the Divorce Court; 
his contempt for St. Augustine and 
suiM^rlicial <*(m<^eption of Bacon in 
tlH‘ j)ast, his hatred of Brougham, 
underrating of Carlyle, flagellation 
of Croker and of i:>oor Robert Moiit- 
gomer*y in the present, grate suc- 
cessively on his admirer’s nerves, 
though we may thank this last 
merciless vivisection for a delicio\is 
epigram, in which the public is in- 
vited by Mr. Gladstone “to look on 
and see the immortal terrmr Avori'y- 
iug the mortal mouse.” 

But his appreciation of Macaulay’s 
merits is at once discriminating and 
complete. He is pronounced uni<|uc among mortals in his combination of 
intellectual with ethical endowments. Their combination is even paradoxical ; 
he was at once splendid and simple, vindictive and tender, unsentimental 
yet tearfully emotional, a frank worldling yet a preux cJievalwr, Hia 
bounty kept pac^e with his success, his fame witli both. Of the vices incident 
to authorship he is categorically acquittetl, while to his fastidious care in 
composition and his jealousy of solecism and incorrectness, the literature of 
a slipshod generation owes an ineffaceable debt. The poetical element in 
his temperament was no less pervading than the rhetorical ; if his memory 
sometimes swampecl his mind, if the scenic habit of his genius dullki his 
capacity for analysis, if his ])reteriiaturally luminous view of what he 
recognised as trutii, and ‘the incredible mass of knowledge which sustained 
it, made him inexorably impregnable to contradiction, these defects, no 
less than his gorgeous qualities of ease in movement, |)erspicuity of matter, 
wealth of illustration, fon^e of impact, against which they w^eigh as dust 
in the balance, constitute his literary completeness. Posterity may 
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study him perhaps with some reserve and scrutiny, %vith help froih, rather 
than acceptance of, his solutions of historical problems. But study him 
they must and will ; while the names of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, ring 
in the ears of civilis^ men, with them, though on a lower throne and in a 
less imperial chamber, Macaulay will inevitably be found. 

In view of this finely appreciative estimate it is apposite to inquire, 
apart from the didactic value and self-revealing enlightenment of his 
written works, into the merits of Mr. Gladstone's style. 

With the great masters of prose in this century, with De Mr. Gladstone's 
Quincey, Ruskin, Carlyle, Newman, no one, we suppose, will “Style.” 
class him. Diversity of learning, firmness of grasp, width 
of range, directness of informing utterance, stamp almost every paragraph 
of his voluminous writing ; ho is never tawdry, never hackneyed, never 
grandiloquent, incongruous, commonplace ; and yet—he is never eloquent I 
Probably no single passage from his pen could rank among the choice morsels 
of pure prose which we cull from the models of English style. His speeches 
owed their transcendent force to other than literary merit : dissociated from 
the personality, the gleaming eye, bell-like voice, enforcing gestures, 
torrential evidence of seK-conviction, they flashed forth no bursts of 
rhapsody, celestial at once in imagination, picturesqueness, melody, such as, 
in Burke’s arraignment of Hyder Ali or the Chaeronea fight of Demosthenes, 
made the hearers gasp and hold their breath as in the presence of super- 
natural inspiration. And his writing lacked the instinct or the leisure for 
the Umce labor, for the revising, correcting, reshaping, perfecting toil on 
which inspiration waits. Macaulay subjected the headlong transcript of 
first impressions to what someone calls “terrible” labour. The copyists in 
the Indian Education Office were able to pick out at a glance any manu- 
script of his from a pile of others by the multiplicity of black erasive blurs 
which marked each page. The proofs of the blotted copy were blotted in 
their turn, imtil every line of text satisfied both eye and ear, every paragraph 
concluded with a telling sentence, every sentence flowed like running 
water. With Mr. Gladstone the thought was everything, its framework 
less than secondary. He wanted the poetical fastidiousness requisite to 
perfect prose, which is unmetrical poetry. Robert Hussey used to say of 
his two brilliant contemporary pupils that Gladstone’s compositions were 
full of grandeur, in rough, half-fashioned dress, Charles Wordsworth’s 
exquisite in workmanship, with not much substance. To the last Mr. Glad- 
stone ignored in his estimate of others the magic of literary elegance when 
the writer or the subject fretted him; thought the “Vie de Jesus” dull, 
could not read George Eliot. 

His own sentences are sometimes ungainly— one longs to correct 
them, as Tennyson longed to rewiite the “ Christian Year”— sometimes so 
obscure, that many readings hardly clear them. He overlooks the warn- 
ing of Horace— d/irj^ile est propria communia ddeere, it is difficult to in- 
troduce vulgar sayings appropriately— if we may for our purpose utilise 
John Wilkes’s rendering of a much disputed passage. “It was Prussia,” 
he says, “who bolted”; he finds no difficulty ia settling the hash of the 
Schoolmen ; sauce for the gander illustrates a grave impeachment of the 
Pope, who is also said to enlarge , the Canon Law off his own hat. The 
horse has been brought to the water so often that a newer metaphor 
might have been applied to the Roman States. "SVe are not to aggravate 
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Mligious controversies by “pouring into them Cayenne pepper,” Dr. 
B^ville on the book of Genesis seems to score one when he discovers that 
'Seth had a son. Patroclus is hutton-lield by Nestor in the eleventh 
book* of tlip Iliad. In his pai)er on Tennyson, he lauds the power of 
purging out vulgarity from ideas ordinarily tinged with it as an incom- 
municable privilege of genius ; he has not in these cases exercised it. 
An extensive list might also be framed of strange words used by him, 
not defensible on the ground of their peculiar appositeness; clerisy, 
€ 0 :ps 8 titutive, clamant, thcurgic, actuation, may possibly be found in 
dictionaries ; hardly cuHalism, inerrahiiity, transelemental, henotic, 
cheirotony, illogic, inequalitarian, ptochocracy. He sometimes airs quota- 
tions which are not apt or new ; fadlis descensus, etc. ; nec vigei 
quicquam, etc., twice if not three times; sic vos non vobis; P.P., clerk of 
this imrish ; the hackneyed line from Wordsworth’s Ode. I think it is 
Mr. Frederic. Harrison who says that a familiar extract may be gracefully 
imbedded in a sentence, but is aggravating in inverted commas. His 
written compositions, to sum up, arc virile, practical, convincing, always 
impetuous, often brilliantly imaginative, sometimes prophetic, sometimes, 
though rarely, sermonic ; crammed with jor iceless knowledge, instinct 
with life - long culture— but his phrases are not inevitable, his tonic 
resources not flexible, his prose not melodious or rhythmic, his style 
in no sense classical. 

Mr. Gladstone’s quality as a theologian has been treated in this 
volume by an able pen ; but the side of him which I am called upon to 
delineate will bo marred by incompleteness unless some- 
A Critic of thing may be said, less as to the beliefs which he had 

Tbeoiogies. accumulated for his own consumption, than as to his in- 

vestigation and judicial estimates of other forms of faith 
and unfaith—unless, that is, I may briefly notice him, not as a theologian, 
but as a critic of theologies. It was due to his mental constitution that 
he should approach these, where they crossed his Own, in a warlike 
rather than a speculative spirit, with generous recognition and inci- 
dental accord, but by invaiiablo comparison, tolerant or hostile, with 
his own immutable standpoint. From that fixed centre he sweeps the 
circle of theological antagonism, rides forth armed as (1) Catholic against 
Ultramontane ; (2) historical and dogmatic against individualist and 
undenominational ; (3) Anglican against Papist ; (4) orthodox against ration- 
alist. His “swashing blow,” as the serving-man in Romeo and Juliet 
called it, is dealt at Vaticanism, according to the law 
As Anti- which most embitters controversialists against the deviations 

VaUcan. which come nearest to themselves. In his “Courses of 

Religious Thought” he magnifies the imposing title of 
the Roman Church, its closely serried organisation, traditional continuity, 
note of holiness through the devout millions of adherents whom its 
machinery controls and its teaching nourishes. But he denounpes un- 
sparingly its vices; hostility to modem culture and mental freedom, 
incompatibility with advancing progress, jealousy of sai unrestricted 
Bible, tendency to foster immorality in the States, unveracity in the 
individuals, who imbibe its influence. Finally, in his tract on the Vatican 
Decrees, he thunders against the Papal (bair, as forfeiting her ancient 
boast of semper eadem to unwarranted novelties of faith, to the assertion 
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of tempoiJal autkority over civil governments ; as maintaining Idr tto 
&st time in ecclesiastical history the personal infallibility of thh Pope. 

Allegiance to his concc'ption of a historic Church, and jealousy of the 
merely personal devotion Which ignores it, comes out, as we have seen^ 
in almost all his writings. Leaning %vith his whole weight 
on the now somewhat discredited Vincentian Canon, he li OatHolla 
postulates the acceptance of a certified body of truths, 
expressed in formal creeds, graced by sacramental symbols, issuing, in 
theoretically perfect morality, as established by universal and continuous 
Christian testimony, and therefore fortified by aii intellectual authority 
which cannot be disregarded without harmful spiritual defect. Yet he 
had to reckon with tlie fact that, the vast multitude whom he groups 
under the name of ** Undenominational Protestant,’' though sincerely 
and undeniably Christian, repudiates this “historic” view. He deals 
<with them in his papers on “Heresy and Schism,” on the “Evangelical 
Movement,” on the “ Courses of Religious Thought.” He pronounced their 
theology unscientific, their intellectual basis unsound. Yet between these 
irreconcilable disputants, the independent liberty-loving dissenters and 
the rigid sacerdotalist, was maintained a strong mutual regard. He saw 
in English Nonconformity a robust, consistent application of the principles 
* of the kingdom of Gk>d to the business of national life. He saw that 
when public politics crossed the line of public morality, the dissenting 
pulpits were clamorous for righteousness, justice, mercy, when the clergy 
were too often silent, or active on the other side. And they loved 
him in their turn, not only on political grounds, or through pleasure at 
his Irish Disestablishm^it, but recognising religious affinities in their 
common distaste for Erastianism, their common hatred for tyranny, 
respecting even in early days his idealism and earnestness in contrast 
to the cynical opportunism of his greatest political opponent. And 
already sinde his death their affection for his memory has been elo- 
quently voiced by one of the ablest among their political and religious 
representatives. 

He was Anglican as against Anglo-Romanist. Nowhere has he put this 
more forcibly than in his powerful review of “Ward’s Ideal.” He saw 
in the English Church the sole divinely accredited wit- 
ness to religious truth withm these realms ; he saw in Ai Anglicaa. 
English Romanists a schismatic and an excised com- 
munity. Some of his coasvals, like Manning and Hope-Scott, went on 
to Rome, some, like Mark Pattison, went back to Rationalism, but, “the 
aged statesman on his Hawarden death-bed was still,” says his friend 
Mr. Meynell, “ the Oxford undergraduate in his religious attitude, down 
even to the detail of clinging to Newman’s words.” 

Into his assaults on Rationalism he threw something of moral indig- 
nation. The positions he here assumes mark a perpetually noticeable 
limitation in Mr. Gladstone’s mind ; he had never grasped 
the scope and force of the scientific demurrer to accepted As Orthodox 
revelation. His paper on Sheppard’s Bible, his answers to 
R6ville and Huxley, show his entire unconsciousness of the reflux in 
Biblical criticism, the readjustment of men’s attitude towards the Divine 
economy as operative bn the moral and physical development of man- 
kind, which becomes imperatively consequent on recent discoveries and 
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doctrines^ He could meet particular details, the awine-miracle, the 
Mosaic firmament, the cosmogonic succession, with dialectic but nescient 
dexterity ; the main assault he left altogether pnopposed, because, like 
his old friend Liddon, he had never been educated to understand it. 

Its apprehension would have validated his criticism, would not have 
impaired his faith. For, first, his reason was implicit; his tendency to 
belief was fortified , by moral predisposition; he approached 
nature of his dogmatic statements with an antecedent presumption in 
Paith. their favour supplementary to the explicit evidence they 
presented. Newman, in his Giammar of Assent, has made 
the phenomenon intelligible. There are minds, he tells us, which find it 
easier to believe implicitly anything which they ought to believe, than to 

work out truth independently without 
reference to injunctions which press on 
them as autlioritative. And such a 
mind was Mr. Gladstone s ; his quick 
and vigilant conscience, his unbetrayed 
spiritual experience, saw proof where 
mere intelligence hesitated, reasoning 
not by logical rule but by an inward 
facility, ’ 

' And, secondly, his intellect reposed 
through life on the teaching of the 
great doctor to whom 
he owed in boyhood his Bishop Butler, 
equipment for metaphy- 
si(‘al and theological research, and to 
whom he turned in his decay for the 
riniivum of his latest change,— ‘‘A ie 
pruwipium^ tihi desinet*' He had 
learned from Bishop Butler that the 
guide to practical wisdom, moral action, 
religious belief, is probable or presump- 
tive evi<ience ; that where the affirma- 
tive chance of truth predominates over 
the negative, we are bound to follow 
its preponderance. Absolute scientific 
certainty (*annot exist, since even if a demonstration as presented to us be 
intrinsically perfect, possibility of error lurks in the fallible human faculty 
which appropriates it. Virtual certainty exists in the domain of “necessary 
matter,” where doubt is excluded and irrational. There remains a prob- 
able region, into which doubt must enter, in which it is the duty of the 
understanding to compare and distinguish favourable and unfavourable 
evidence, and to believe or reject as the confirming evidence is in excess 
or in defect; and this is the region of intellectual belief. Walking by this 
laile, he had trained himself to measure evidence, expecting sufficiency not 
perfectness of proof ; had found, as he believed, sufficient proof of the exist- 
ence of a righteous self-revealing God, of the binding force of Gospel dogmas, 
of the supremacy of the Catholic Church, as truths at once supported 
by external witness and satisfying deepc'st needs. His “ Butler Studies ” 
formed the last sustained effort of his pen, and he flung into them all his 
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Btrength. Nothing in his last years is more touching than this senile re^ 
version to the studies of his intellectual boyhood. Opening the^ Analogy 
in his college days, he had found in it a scientific founda- 
tion for life-long religious stability ; had laid it by^ with Ths Stttijig sun, 
other scholastic equipage, during the storm and stress of a 
life full charged with absorbing labour and anxiety ; and now, on the 
verge of the grave, dedicated his new-found leisure to formulate for his 
own delight and as a bequest to other minds the principles on which his 
immaturity had been nursed. In the closely-reasoned preface, in the 
defence against inipugners, in the skilful analysis of the chapters and 
illuminating commentary on the text, his mind leaps the intervening 
chasm, and across threescore years, and ten the ardent youth of eighteen 
years beginning life joins hands wi1±i the time-worn veteran of eighty- 
eight who was resigning it:— 

“Thus when the sun, preparca to rest, 

Hath gained the precincts of the west, 

Though his departing radiance fail 
To illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
On the dear hills where first he rose.** 

W. Tuckweix. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE AND REFORMER, 

1805-08. 

Causes of the Defeat at Oxford — A Candidate for South Lancashire — “ Unmuzzled ” — 
Death of Palmerston : An Appreciation — Mr. Gladstone Leader of the House — Another 
Surplus — The Coal Supply Panic— Beginning the Reduction of the National Debt- 
Coercion for Ireland — A New Era — The Reform Bill of 1866 — The Adullamites — The 
Second Reading: The Great ‘‘Banner” Speech— The Division— Replying to an Inter- 
ruption of Disraeli’s— Resignation of Earl Russell’s Government— A Visit to Rome— 
Manning’s Anxiety to Conciliate Gladstone— An Interview with the Pope— Disraeli 
“ Dishes ” the Whigs— Mr. Bright and the Tea-room Party— The Compound Householder 
Again— The Reform Bill Passed— Mr. Gladstone on Trade Unions— Receiving a 
Deputation of Trades Unionists — Disraeli and Gladstone Face to Face — The Irish 
Establishment Doomed— The Three Resolutions— Parliament Dissolved. 

M r. GLADSTONE’S defeat at Oxford, recorded at the end of Chapter IX., 
had been dictated by considerations more purely political than are 
usually associated with a learned or ecclesiastical body. Previous contests, 
Archdeacon Denison notwithstanding, had turned mainly 
Causes of the Defeat on academic problems, theological difficulties, Anglican 
at Oxford, 1866. privileges. This was hardly surprising. There was a change 
in the country as well as in the University. The reactionary 
movement at Oxford reflected, as usual, a progressive movement in the 
nation. For more than thirty years the settlement of 1832 had resisted 
all the efforts of the Reformers. The opiate of Palmerstonian supremacy 
seemed to have deadened every form of political agitation, and to have 
made Lord John Russell’s nickname* something more than a political jest. 
In fact, Lord John himself, who had been so eager for an extension of 
the suffrage in the fifties, was content in 1803 to “rest and bo thankful;” 
and about the same time John Bright admitted sorrowfully to some stout 
Liberals whom he happened to meet as he was passing through Huddersfield, 
“We shall never do any good until that old heathen [Palmerston] is out 
of the way.” 

But Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill had set 
the qviestion of Reform once more upon its legs ; and it was hardly 
surprising if, to put it in his own words, it lost him the “indulgent 
confidence” of his erudite but reactionary constituents. At the General 
Election of 1865, he continued— 

“ the cup of my offences was full and running over, and I believe, so far as I have been able 
to learn or judge, that the final delinquency which put my case beyond all patience and 
beyond all bearing was that 1 had made a declaration in debate, in the House of Commons, on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, to thei effect that IjC we were opposed to the extension 
of the suffrage to our fellow-countrymen it became us to show good cause why our fellow- 
countrymen should not be admitted to that privilege. 


Finality Jack.' 
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“Great was the horror th^nt was produced by that revolutionary declaration. It was Im- 
possible to find words to paint the violent and dangerous character of my opinions without 
going back to the agitated and excited period of the French Revolution ; and I was told 
aolross the House of Commons, by the gentleman wlio [afterwards] became the hero of 
Reform [Disraeli], that I had revived the doctrine of Tom Paine ; and having succeeded in 
fastening upon me a relationship to that now almost forgotten hero of his day, it is no wonder 
that he fairly frightened the University of Oxford out of returning me to Parliament.” * 

So that the £10 suffrage which had been the badge of revolution in 1832 
was already in 1865 regarded in the same quarters* as the very basis 
of the Constitution and the test of political orthodoxy. But the same 
causes which had slowly undermined his position at Oxford had given 
Mr. Gladstone a firm hold on the affections of the labouring classes - 

“My loss of that much-prized and valued honour, the representation of the University, 
enabled me to submit my name and character as a candidate for the representation of the 
great and distinguished county [of Lancashire], and it enabled the electors .... to 
return me to Parliament, upon forty-eight hours’ notice, as member for the most populous 
district and for the most extended county constituency in England.” 

Mr. Gladstone had lost no time. As soon as his death in Oxford was 
certain, his soul was marching on in South Laneashire.t On the 18th of 
July, 1865, he was in Manchester, and made a great speech 
Candidate for South in the Free Trade Hall, in wliich he recorded and vin- 

Laacashire, 1865. dicated the long roll of Liberal measures : “ the eman- 
cipation of Roman Catholics ; the removal of tests from 
Dissenters ; the emancipation of the slaves ; the reformation of the Poor 
Law ; the reformation .... of the Tariff ; the abolition of the Corn 
Laws ; the abolition of the Navigation Laws ; the conclusion of the 
French Treaty; the laws which have relieved Dissenters from stigma 
and almost ignominy, and which in doing so have not weakened, but have 
strengthened, the Church to which I belong.” 

But the most memorable part of his speech is that in which, 
tearing himself jjainfully from his past, he exults, almost fiercely, 
in his newly -found freedom. A deputation from South Lancashire 
had asked him to stand several years before. He therefore began: “At 
last, my friends, I am come among you— -and I am come, to 

“ Umnuizled.” use an expression which has become very famous, and is 
not likely to be forgotten, I am come among you ‘un- 
muzzled.’ ” Then, after a noble declaration of unalterable attachment to 
his University,! he proceeded 

“ But don’t mistake the issue which has been raised. The University has at length, after 

♦ Speech at Ormskirk, December 19th, 1867. 

* t “ I will remind you of the remarkable song used during the late struggle in America— the 
song of Captain Brown 

•Old John Brown is dead, 

. But his soul is marchiug on.* 

I lay dead in Oxford ; but in some manner or other I believe that in South Lancashire I am 
‘marching on.’”— Speech at Liverpool on July 19th, 1865. Mr. Gladstone was speaking 
“ on ’Change ” from a window, and it was rexharked that his voice was heard distinctly in 
all parts of the “flags.” 

t See p. 150. ^ 
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eighteen years of self-denial, been drawn by what I might, perhaps, call the overweening 
exercise of power, into the vortex of mere party politics. Well, you will readily understand 
why, as long as I had a hope that the zeal and kindness of my friends might keep me in my 
place, it was impossible for me lo abandon them. Could they have returned me by but a 
majority of onej painful as it is to a man at my time of life, and feeling the weight of public 
cares, to be incessantly struggling for a scat, nothing could have induced me to quit that Uni- 
versity to which I had so long ago devoted my best care and attachment. But, by no act of 
mine, I aifa free to come among you. And having been thus set free, I need hardly tell yoU 
that it is with joy, with thankfulness, and enthusiasm that I now, at this eleventh hour, a 
candidate without an address, make my appeal to the heart and the mind of South Lancashire, 
and ask you to pronounce upon that appeal. As I have said, 1 am aware of no cause for the 
votes which have been given in considerable majority against me in the University of 
Oxford, except the fact that the strongest conviction that the human mind can receive, that 
an overpowering sense of the public interests, that the practical teachings of experience, to 
which from my first youth Oxford herself taught me to lay open my mind— all these have 
shown me the folly— I will say the madness— of refusing to join in the generous sympathies of 
my countrymen, by adopting what I must call an obstructive policy.” 

On the same night, at Liverpool, Mr. Gladstone addressed an immense 
meeting in the Royal Amphitheatre; his sou William, who 
had just been elected for Cheshire, being on the platform, speech at liver- 
Here, too, he touched eloquently upon the breaking of the vooi, ises. 
tie with Oxford 

“ If I am told that It Is only by embracing the narrow interests of a political party that 
Oxford can discharge her duties to the country, then, gentlemen, I at once say I am not 
the man for Oxford. ... In my humble and insignificant person, on the one hand representing 
that ancient body, bn the other band placed now for many years in the administration of 
the most responsible offices connected with the well-being of the country, I have honestly, 
I have earnestly, although I may have feebly, striven to unite that which is represented 
by Oxford and that which is represented by Lancashire.” 

In South Lancashire he found a new. set of conditions— the develop- 
ment of' industry, the growth of enterprise, the progress of philan- 
thropy, above all the prevalence of toleration and an ardent desire for 
freedom. He had clung to his University “with desperate fondness,” and 
to his Church with steadfast loyalty. But there could be no standing 
still: “if the Church of England is to live among us she must flourish and 
she must grow.” W'hen he turned to finance and showed how as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he had succeeded, during a period of great pros- 
perity and elastic revenues, in reducing expenditure from seventy-two to 
sixty-five millions, a voice came from the hall : “ That’s a nut for Dizzy 
to crack.” Such was the prevailing opinion. The great majority of 
business men had been won over by the Budget of 1853. From that time 
the middle classes placed their confidence in Mr. Gladstone. The time 
for desertions had not come in 1865. The enthusiasm was tremendous. 
People felt, as one speaker expressed it, that “ they owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to the noble University of Oxford, which in 
its wisdom and in the superfluity of its learning had thought fit to 
disniiss a practical man from its representation.” The scholar is often 
better appreciated in the factory than the practical man in the 
academy. 

The General Election resulted in a victory for the WTiigs and 
Liberals. Two Conservatives headed the poll in SoutJ| Lancashire! 
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3>eath of Palmer- 
flton, 1865. 


but Mr. Gladstone was elected third. Lord Palmerston, whose health 
had long been failing, died oii the 18th of October. The bearing of this 
event upon Mr. Gladstone’s position may be inferred from 
the correspondence of Dean Church 

“We have lost Palmerston. Wliile he lived there was a tacit 
understaudtng that no internal battles of consequence were to be 
fought o»* great issues raised. He was like a great-grandpapa to the English political 
world, whose age was to be respected, and whose vivacity, spirit, and tact saved him 

from the fate oft old men. Now lie is 
gone, and no one knows what is coming. 

. . . The great interest is to see how 
Gladstone will comport himself. It is an 
awful time for him. The ‘heart of all 
Israel is towards him.’ He is very great 
and very noble. He lias been the one 
man who has done any effective work 
in government lately. But he is hated 
as much as, or more than, he is loved. 
He is fierct“ sometimes, and wrathful, 
and easily irritated ; he wants knowledge^ 
of men, and speaks rashly, and I look 
^^ith some trembling to see what will 
come of this his first attempt to lead the 
Commons, and to prove himself lit to 
load England.” * 


/j 
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The antithesis between the past 
and the future leader comes out 
in a brief note Avritten by Lord 
Houghton to his wife: “I sat by 
(iladstone at the Delawares’. He 
was very much excited, not only 
about politics, but cattle-plague, 
cliiim, and everything else. ^ It is 
indeed a contrast to Palmerston’s 
11a ! ha ! and lainscz faire.'* 

At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year it fell to the new 
Leader of the House of Commons 
to move that an address be pre- 
sented to the Queen praying Jier 
Majesty to give directions for a 
monument to be erected* in the collegiate church of Saint Peter, West- 
minster, to the memory of Lord PaluitTslon. “ It Avas his happy lt)t,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “as Foreign Minister and as Prime 
An Appreciation Minister of this <^ountry, to be closely associated Avitli that 
of Palmerston, remarkable extension of crmstitutional freedom in Europe? 
1866. Avhich has been among tlie happy chai’acteristieS of the 

’ present age. I need not s]>eak of Belgium; I need not speak 

of the Peninsula : but as to Italy I Avill venture to say that Lord Palmer- 
ston Avns one of the first and most prophetic of those who in Bliigland 
discerned the groAving and gathering destinies of that country ; and I 
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'believe it would not be extravagant to say that in that kingdom hi^ name 
may claim a place by the side and on a level with that of her most 
distinguished patriots.” Loijrd Palmerston liad also exhibited a deep and 
unfailing interest, not by -Words merely, but by actions, m the fate of 
“the unhappy African race, whose history is for the most part written 
only ill blood and tears.” Mr. Gladstone touched on Palmerston’s popu- 
larity in the country and in the House of Commons, and indicate in 
two or three happy sentences the secret of the dead statesman’s power:— 

“All who knew L(h:d Palnierston knew his genial temper, and the courage with 
which he entered into the de- 
bates in the House; his incom- 
parable tact and ingenuity, his 
command of fence, Ids delight— 
his old English delight - in a 
fair stand-up fight. Yet, notwith- 
standing the possession of these 
powers, I may say I think there 
was no man whose inclination 
and whose habits were more fixed, 
so far as discussion was concerned, 
ill avoiding whatever tended to 
exasperate, and in having recourse 
to those means by which animosity 
might be calmed down. He had 
the power to stir up angry pas- 
sions, but ho cliose, like the sefir 
god in the JEneid, rather to 
pacify : 

“‘Quos ego— sed raotos prasstat 
componere fluctus.' ” 

On the whole, of course, 

Mr. Gladstone did not 
either admire or like Lord 
Palmerston ; bnt he ^\ as al 
most always ready, in 
private as well as in pul>' 
lie, to recognise his good 
qualities. At first, indeed, 
it was otherAvise ; ff)r lie 
once told a friend liow intense Avas his surprise as Avell as delight at 
Lord Palmerston's reception of the Letters to Lord Aberdeen. The 
first time they met after publication Avas in the House. As Mr. Gladstone, 
coming in from a division, passed betAveen the Treasury Bench and the 
table, Lord Palmerston seized him by the hand and greeted him Avitli a 
hearty “Well done!” 

The Ministry Avas hoAV rer*Ortstructed, Earl Russell being Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen. Leader of. the Hoiiso 
of Commons. A great deal of cimosity aa rs felt and a Mr, Gladstone Ba- 
great deal of scepticism exhibited as to Mr. Gladstone’s comes Leader of 
qualifications. Nor did he himself underrate the difficulties House, 1866. 
of his position. One of his favourite dicta in later life 
bore upon leadership. “It is a difficult task,” ho Wiiuld say, “to 
lead the House of Commons, (i more dffiicult one to manage a Cabinet 
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CoimeU; but to lead an army in the field must be the most difficult 


UJL CUJl. . 

Several new men— Mr. W, B. Forster, Mr. Ggschen, and Mr. Cmchester 
Portescue— were admitted into the Ministry of Earl Eussell; and on 
December 11th Dean Olinrch wrote to his friend Dr. Asa Gray 


**...# Well, you will ere this have heard of the issue of the great election 
fight. . . . For the first time a Quaker becomes the ‘Right Honourable’ and sits in 
the Council, only making an affirmation instead of an oath. For the first time the Irish 
Lord Chancellor Is a Roman Catholic. . . . But we have a Ministry of newer blood 
and more detached from the old routine than any within living memory. The House of 
Commons, on the other hand, seems made up of much the same materials, and Gladstone 
will have a tough job to keep it in order. There never was a man so genuinely 
admired for the qualities which deserve admiration— his earnestness, his deep popular 
sympathies, his unfiinching courage; and there never was a man more deeply hated 
both for his good points and for undeniable defects and failings. But they love him 
much less in the House than they do out of doors.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s first business was finance; and since the yield of the 
taxes was increasing at the same time that the national expenditure was 
diminishing, there was once more a handsome surplus of 
Another Snrplasi one-and-three-quarter millions to bo disposed of. In pursu- 
ance of a commercial treaty just concluded with Austria 
it was proposed to repeal what remained of the timber 
duties. This, with a rex)eal of the duty on pepper, involved a loss to 
the revenue of £400,000. With the remainder of his surplus Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to operate upon the National Debt. 

If it were asked why he did not continue his policy of reducing the 
income-tax, there would be one simple and suflicient answer. The yield 
of a penny in the income-tax had now risen to £1,400,000 ; 
The Coal Supply available surplus only amounted to £1,350,000. But 

aad the Natiozua in any case Mr. Gladstone would probably have preferred 
the relief of the future to that of the present taxpayer. 
In 1804 he was already busy converting perpetual into 
terminable annuities; and it is evident from the Budget speech of that 
year that even then he was looking forward to a reduction of the 
National Debt as the true sequel to his Free Trade measures : “ The 
National Debt appears to me to be a very formidable burden, grave and 
serious even in the midst of our wealth and prosperity, and likely to 
become even more grave and serious in its pressure, if our prosperity 
turned out to be less permanent and less stable than most of us are 
disposed to believe.” His attention had also been drawn to coal by the 
debates on the 11th clause ot the Commercial Treaty with France (in 
1880), and by his interest in the Flintshire coalfield.f At the beginning 
of 1866 Messrs. Macmillan sent him Jevons’s book on the “ Coal Question,” 
in which that brilliant economist concluded from geological and otlier 


♦ Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 178. 

t On December 30th, 1864, a lecture on the subject was given at Mold, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the vote of thanks in a remarkable speech, in which he 
displayed an intimate acquaintance with the conditions of the Flintshire coalfield, and 
ended by saying: “There is nothing which I, for one, should contemplate with such appre- 
hension as the exhaustion of the mineral wealth of the country, and e£q>ecially of Its suppUee 
elooal.** 
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data *‘that we cannot long maintain our present rate of increfasd' of 
consumptian,” and that “the check to our progress must become p«a?- 
ceptible considerably -witlpn a century from the present time." 

Mr. Gladstone acknowledged the book in a letter dated Windsor 
Castle, 24th February, 1800. 

“My dear Sir, —I am not certain whether I owe to your kindness or to that of Mr. 
Jevons, my early opportunity of perusing his work on coal ; but I liave perused it with 
care and with extraordinary irterest. It makes a deep Impression upon me, iwad 
strengthens the conviofcions I have long entertained, but with an ever-growing force, as 
to our duty with regard to the National Debt. I think it is a masterly review of a 
vast, indeed a boundless, subject. 

“But 1 feel that 1 have not the scientific knowledge which alone would make me a 
competent judge of the grave conclusions involved; and I shall look with the utmost 
interest for other and weightier opinions upon this remarkable product of the English 
economic school.”* 

The Coal Question, taken up by Mill as well as by Gladstone, soon 
became a coal panic. The book was quoted in the House of Commons, 
and it undoubtedly had an immediate effect in developing, if not deter- 
mining, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s financial policy. Shortly 
afterwards, when Professor Jevons paid a visit to London, Mr. Gladstone 
received him in a very gratifying manner — “was pleasant and communi- 
cative — in fact, talked so that I could get little in.” t 

In his Budget speech of 1806, the Chancellor of the Exchequer marked 
the change in his financial policy with consummate skill. After pre- 
paring his hearers by an exordium of more than Gladstonian mystery, 
he kept tliem in suspense for at least an hour while he discussed the 
abolition of the pepper duty and the reduction of the omnibus duty to a 
farthing per mile. But the grave empliasis laid on these and other petty 
fiscal changes had a special rhetorical meaning. It was intended to enforce 
the great thesis of the speech, that the brilliant period of fiscal revision 
was at an end and a new age about to begin in which public savings 
slKjuld be devoted to the reduction of the National Debt. 

A long series of operations upon the Customs and Reducing the 
Ext'ise duties had relieved the springs of industry. The National Deot, 1836 . 
nation seemed to be at the height of its prosperity, 
and it -was its plain duty, he insisted, to face the question of the National 
Debt. Steps must be taken to reduce a burden which would weigh so 
lieavily in case of war or of diminishing trade ; and he pointed out that 
the latter calamity might easily come about should the country lose its 
pre-eminence in the cheap production of coal. It was idle, of course, to 
attempt to put a duty on the exportation of coal.J He proposed, therefore, 
to attack the Debt, and thus, so far as possible, to relieve the countiy 
of a heavy mortgage before the time arrived for the decline of its 

* “ Letters and Journal of W. Stanley Jevons,” p. 218. 

t About tlie same time Mr. Forster sent his wife an account of a similar experience:— 
“I went with Gibson to Gladstone at ten, and talked hard with him till almost twelve. 
He was very free and cordial, and let me talk as much as he lets anyone; but he does 
as much of the talking as Johnny does little. I went over the Reform question with him, 
up and down, and I think he really took in what I said.” 

4: Though, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Gladstone had proposed it 
for the sake of revenue. 

2b 
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manufacturiiig supretnacjr* ITie attack was to be inaugurated by two 
operations, called A and B respectively, which were based on the principle 
of converting perpetual into terminable annuities. By operation A, a 
Savings Bank book aebt of £24,000,000, which involved a charge for 
interest of £720,000 a year, was converted into terminable annuities. 
These would terminate in 1885, involving in the meantime an anmial 
charge of £1,725,000. By operation B, further stock was to be converted ; 
and Mr. Gladstone estimate that if his proposals were accepted, £37,000,000 
of the National Debt would be cancelled by 1888. 

Mr. Gladstone did not remain in office long enough to carry through^ 
these changes. The success of the Prussian breech - loaders at Sadowa' 
and the advent of Lord Derby to office in July, 1866, put an end for 
the time being to anything so humble and useful as the reduction of 
the National Debt. By the 23rd July supplementary estimates for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services had created a deficit which Disraeli met 
by abandoning the Savings Bank Bill. However, Mr. Gladstone did not 
let the matter drop, and in the following year (1867) Disraeli thought it 
politic to adopt operation A, the first and most important half of his rival’s 
scheme.* Mr. Gladstone congratulated Disraeli on having “resisted the temp- 
tations to which he must have been subjected ; ” and urged that the efforts 
to reduce the Debt should not be slackened but redoubled, and that 
Ministers should turn their eyes not upon Continental nations, “ which 
were wasting their resources on what was either idle parade, or, worse, 
a positive source of mischief,” but upon the people of the United States, 
which believed, and was acting on the belief, that the true source and 
secret of future power lay in a steady and rapid reduction of the Debt. 

Meanwhile the condition of Ireland was going from bad to worse. 
A paragraph had been inserted in the Address which was intended, said 
Mr. Gladstone in opposing an amendment, as a solemn denunciation of 
Fenianism. The discovery that arms were being manufactured and 
collected pointed to a widespread conspiracy, and on 
Coercion for Ire- the 17th of February a Bill which introduced a tempo- 
land, 1866 . rary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
passed rapidly through both Houses. The policy of 
coercion had become necessary because the policy of conciliation had 
never been carefully conceived or consistently applied. Ireland had 
become a police state ; and it was to remain over-taxed and rack-rented 
under the spiritual tyranny of an alien Church and ' the mundane 
economy of absentee landlordism, until at last Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister, too late for loyalty though not too late for justice. 

But Earl Russell’s Government had, apart from Ireland, a task which 

* Gladstone's reputation as a financier was at this time so great that in Parliament 
even Disraeli treated him with the utmost deference. Some idea of the style and method 
adopted by Disraeli in his country criticisms may be gathered from a passage which 
occurred in one of his Aylesbury speeches. What, he asked, had Mr. Gladstone done with 
the Terminable Annuities? “It was a feat of legerdemain, which exceeded any conjuring 
of M. Hubert. He took one million and turned it into ducks, and another million and 
turned it into drakes ; and for half*an-hour these ducks and drakes fiew cackling about 
the House of Commons, till at last we got ashamed of one another and we ordered 
strangers to withdraw, and determined to keep It a profound secret until Parliament 
was dissolved.” 
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proTed beyond its powers. “ Tour hands will be entirely free. Tou are 
pledged probably to no one, certainly not to me. But aUy Government 
now to be formed cannot be wholly a continuation; it must be in 
some degi'ee a new commencement.” So Mr. Gladstone 
had written to Lord Russell immediately after Lord A New Era. 
Palmerston’s death. The ** new commencement ” was 
indicated in the speech from the Throne— “such improvements in the 
laws which regulate the right of voting in the election of members 6f 
the House of Commons as may tend to strengthen our free institutions, 
and conduce to the public welfare.” 

For many years Parliamentary Reform had been in a curious plight. 
All parties had agreed to “the principle,” i.c. the desirability of passing 
a Bill to be called a Reform Bill. But at this point 
unanimity ended. Radicals were in favour of manhood Parliamentary 
suffrage. The bulk of the Liberals was prepared to concede Reiorm. 
—what all genuine Tories and a section of Palmer- 
stonians violently opposed— a downward or vertical extension of the 
franchise. The General Election had turned ’ largely upon this point- 
should the extension of the franchise be vertical or lateral? “What 
says Lord Derby, speaking through the mouth of his prophet Disraeli ? ” 
asked John Bright of his constituents at Birmingham, and answered : 

“ Why, he says lateral extension of the franchise is what is wanted.” 

The Reform Bill of 1866 may be regarded as a personal triumph for 
John Bright, just as the Corn Law Bill of 1846 may be regarded as a personal . 
triumph for Richard Cobden. Or, again, the Bill may be regarded as the 
first-fruits of the alliance between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright; and 
this aspect was forcibly brought out in an Aristoplianic summary of the 
history of the measure which Disraeli had cunningly prepared for the 
benefit of the malcontent Whigs;— 

“ What, then, is the origin of this £7 Franchise Bill ? The origin of it is this : 
that .... the Chancellor of the Exchequer [Mr. Gladstone] came down to the 
House one fine summer morning appropriated to one of those 
dreary debates on the £6 franchise to which we all look back 
with a feeling of horror— made a most remarkable speech, in which ^ 
he established the franchise on the rights of man, and at the same 
time announced his conviction that the working classes of the country, 
on whom he pronounced a high panegyric, possessed no share, or only an infinitesimal 
share, of that franchise ; the inevitable consequence being that a large measure should be 
brought forward, as an approximation to the rights of man, to confer the suffrage on the 
wording classes. That speech was received with enthusiasm by a party in this House— not 
a numerous party, but represented by great talent— while among his followers are men 
of activity, intelligence, and experience in organisation. They have also a party in the 
country, not a contemptible party, though I think not a predominant party | and from 
that moment this party has been at work— working on the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer— checked for a moment by the prudence of Lord Palmerston ; but the 
moment he left us, instantly a new character was given to the Administration, and the 
consequence has been the measure we have now before us— a measure of piecemeal 
reform.” * 

It is quite true that Mr. Gladstone had introduced the subject as a 
branch of the rights of man. He had advocated the claim of working 
men on grounds of humanity. “Are they not our own flesh and blood?” 

• Hansard, AprU 27th. 1866. 
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Such a principle was large for the Bill. There was a dash of bathos 
in the contra^ between .pure flesh and blood and flesh and blood limited 
by a £7 qualiflcation. Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone’s speech introducing the 
measure was a fine eicample of lucid exposition. It was proposed, he said, 
to raise the constituency in England and Wales by 400,000 
The Reform BiU from 900,000 to 1,300,000 votes. The total number of adult 
of i86i. ^ males was 5,300,000, so that if the Bill were carried the 

proportion of the voters to the non-voters would be 
increased to, as nearly as possible, one in four. The legislative pro- 
posals by which this very modest extension was to be effected were 
recapitulated by Mr. Gladstone as follows 

“The first Is to create an occupation franchise in counties, for houses alone or houses 
with land, beginning at £U rental and reaching up to the present occupation franchise 
of £50. The second is to introduce into counties the provision that copyholders and 
leaseholders within Parliamentary boroughs shall be put upon the same footing as that 
in which freeholders in Parliamentary boroughs now stand for the purpose of county 
voting, without any alteration in the relative amounts of qualification for household and 
copyhold as compared with freehold. 

“ The third is a Savings Bank franchise, which will operate in both counties and towns, 
but whicli will, we think, have a more important operation in the counties. 

“ In towns we propose to place compound householders * on the same footing as rate- 
paying householders. We propose to abolish tax and ratepaying clauses. 

“We propose to reduce £10 clear annual value to a £7 clear annual value, and to bring 
in the gross estimated rental taken from the rate-book as the measure of the value, thus 
pro tanto making the rate-book a register. 

“We propose also to introduce a franchise on behalf of lodgers . . . the qualification 
for which will be the £10 clear annual value of apartments without reference to 
furniture. 

“We propose to abolish the necessity in the case of registered voters for residence at 
the time of voting. 

“And lastly . . . we propose to follow the example set us by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite and the Government of Lord Derby in 1859, and sustained and supported, I 
must say, by a great many authorities, to introduce a clause disabling from voting 
persons who are employed in Government yards while they continue to bo so employed.” 

Mr. Gladstone urged that the Bill was liberal, moderate, and safe. 
Mnisters had remembered that “the limbo of abortive creations was 
peopled with the skeletons of Reform Bills,” and did not wish to add 
to the number of those unfortunate miscarriages. If they were accused 
of having done too little, their reply was that it would have been 
dangerous suddenly to invest the Working classes with preponderating 
power. As for those “ who liave protested almost in principle ” against 
the extension of the franchise downwards— 

“ I would beg them to consider what an immense value there is in the extension of the 
franchise for its own sake. Liberty is a thing which is good, not merely in its fruits, but 
in itself. This is what we constantly say in regard to English legislation, when we are 
told that affairs are managed more economically, m^re cleverly, more effectually in foreign 
countries. * Yes,* we answer, ‘ but here they are managed freely ; and in freedom, in the 
free discharge of political duties, there is an immense power both of discipline and of 
education for the people.' 

*“The compound householders should be treated exactly like the ratepaying house- 
Aolders,” for “it is perfectly certain as an economical truth that the rates upon the 
house, though paid in the first instance by the landlords, are ultimately and truly paid 
by the tenants.” 
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“Wo ha^ felt that to carry enfranchisement below the present Upe:was essential t 
essential to character, essential to credit, essential to usefulness ; essential to the character 
and credit not inerely of the Government, not merely of the political party by which it 
has the honour to be represented, but of this House, and of the successive Parliaments 
and Governments who all stand pledged with respect to this question of the'reiuresenta- 
tion. We cannot consent to look upon this large addition, considerable although it may 
be, to the political power of the worfeing classes of this country, as if it were an addition 
fraught with mischief and with danger. We cannot look, and we hope no man will look, 
upon it as some Trojan horse approaching the walls of the sacred city, and filled with 
armed men, bent upon ,ruin, plun- 


\ler, and conflagration, W e cannot 
join in comparing it with that 
fnionstrum infelix ; we cannot 
say— 

. Scandit fatalis ma- 
china muros, 

Focta armis : mediseque minans 
lllabitur urbi.’ 

I believe that^those persons whom 
we ask you to enfranchise ought 
rather to be welcomed as you 
would welcome recruits to your 
army, or children to your family. 
We ask you to give within what 
you consider to be the just limits 
of prudence and circumspection; 
but, having once determined those 
limits, to give with an ungrudging 
hand. Consider what 3"ou can 
safely and justly aftbrd to do in 
admitting new subjects and citi- 
zens within the pale of the Parlia- 
mentary constitution ; and, having 
so considered it, do not, I beseech 
you, perform the act as if you 
were compounding with danger 
and misfortune. Do it as if you 
were conferring a botm that 
will be felt and reciprocated in 
grateful attachment. Give to these 
persons new interests in the Con- 



stitution, new interests which, by ‘ young. Regent strwt. 

the beneficent processes of the law rokebt lowb (viscount sherbkooke). 

of nature and of Providence, shall 

^get in them new attachment; for the attachment of the people to the Throne, the 
institutions, and the laws under which they live is, after all, more than gold and silver, 
more than fleets and armies, at once the strength, the glory, and the safety of the land.’* 


The Bill was not favourably received. Sedition began at once in the 
Liberal ranks. Lowe commenced that famous series of sil)eeehes which 
placed** him for a single session in the very first rank of 
Parliamentary debatei?s ; and Horsman, though little better The Aduilainlt3B. 
than a windbag, achieved for the time being a 'similar 
vogue. To Horsman belongs the distinction of priority— for he at once 
denounced the Bill as another political fraud and Parliamentary juggle; 
and the still greater distinction of eliciting fr^m Bright what Mr. Gladstone 
regarded as among the most successful of Parliamentary wittieisms* 
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Bright, who gave tiie Bill his support as a simple and honest, though 
inadequate measure, said that Horsman had— 

“retired into what may be called his political Caye of ‘Adullam, to which he invites 
everyone who is in distress, and everyone who is discontented. He has long been 
anxious to found a party In this House ; and there is scarcely a member at this end of the 
House who is able to address us with effect, or to take much part, whom he has hot 
tried to bring over to his party and his cabal. At last he has succeeded in hooking the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Caine [Lowe.] I know it was the opinion many 
years ago of a member of the Cabinet that two men could make a jparty. When a party 
is formed of two men so amiable and so disinterested as the two right hon. gentlemen, 
we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party perfectly harmonious and 
distlngoisd^d by mutual and unbroken trust. But there is one difficulty which it is 
impossfible to remove. This party of two is like the Scotch terrier that was so covered 
with hair that you could not tell which was the head and which was the tail.” * 

Lowe followed in a masterly speech, in which he made great play with 
Mr. Gladstone’s very infelicitous reference to the Trojan Horse. t It was 
disfigured, however, by a rather coarse attack upon the disfranchised 
working classes : “If you want venality, if you want ignorance, if you 
want drunkenness and facility for being intimidated .... do you go to 
the top or the bottom?” The debate on the second reading was post- 
IDoned until April. In the Easter recess the Conservative party, meeting 
at the residence of Lord Salisbury, decided to oppose the Bill. On the 
other hand, some mass meetings v/ere held in the country to support the 
Government, and at a great demonstration in Liverpool, on April 5th, 
Mr. Gladstone pledged Lord Russell and his colleagues to 
Burning stand or fall by Reform. The constantly growing capacity, 
the Boats. of the working classes had come to constitute “not only, 
a fitness but in a moral sense a right” to the franchise. 
The Government felt its responsibility, and Mr. Gladstone declared amid 
a scene of great enthusiasm — 

“We stake ourselves— we stake our existence as a Government— and we also stake our 
political character on the adoption of the Bill in its main provisions. You have a right to 
expect from us that we should tell you what we mean, and that the trumpet which it is 
our business to blow should give forth no uncertain sound. Its sound has not been, and, I 
trust, will not be, uncertain. We have passed the Rubicon— we have broken the bridge, and 
burned the boats behind us.” 

On the 12th of April Mr. Gladstone moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill in a closely reasoned speech of great eloquence. After exposing a 
tissue of falsehoods which had been put into print by a writer in the 
Quarterly Revieiv, he showed the reasonableness of the claim of the 
working classes, who actually suffered from a smaller representation 
than had been accorded to them under the system that had prevailed 
before the Reform Act of 1832 

“ Neither must the House forget that since 1882 every kind of beneficial change has been* 
in operation in favour of the working classes. There never was a period in which religious 
influences were more active than in the period 1 now name. It is hardly an exaggeration to 

• Bishop Wilberforce wrote at the time about “ Gladstone's new Commandment,” which 
was, “ Thou shalt not commit Adullamy.” 

t The quotation, it has been suggested, probably came into Mr. Gladstone's mind 
because it was in a part of the iEneid which he always knew by heart, having recited 
it as a boy at Eton on the Fourth of June. 
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eay that since that period the civilising and training powers of education have been not so 
much improved, as I might almost say, brought into existence as far as the mass of thie 
people is concerned. Ai^ regards the J^ess, an emancipation and an extension have taken 
place to which it would be dihicult to find a parallel. I will not believe that the mass of 
gentlemen opposite are really insensible to the enormous benefit that has been effected by 
that emancipation of the Press, when for the humble sum of a penny, or for even less, news- 
papers are circulated from day to day by the million rather than by the thousand, in niunbers 
almost defying the powers of statistics to follow, and carrying home to all classes of our 
fellow-countrymen accounts of public affairs, making them feel an interest in the transaction of 
those affaiis, and containing articles which, I must say, are written in a spirit, with an abillty» 
with a sound moral sehse, and with a refinement that have made the penny Press of England 
the worthy companion —I may almost say the rivi^—of those dearer and older papers which 
have long secured for British journalism a renown perhaps without parallel in the world. 
By measures relating to labour, to police, and to sanitary arrangement^. Parliament has 
been labouring, has been striving to raise the level of the working community, and has been 
BO striving with admitted success. And there is not a call which has been made upon the 
self-improving powers of the working community which has not been fully answered. 

“Take, for instance, the working men’s free libraries and institutes throughout the 
country ; take, as an example of the class, Liverpool. Who are the frequenters of that 
institute? I believe that the majority of the careful, honest, painstaking students who 
crowd that library are men belonging to the working classes, a large number of whom 
cannot attend without making some considerable sacrifice. Then again. Sir, we called upon 
them to be provident, we instituted for them Post-office Savings Banks, which may now 
be said to have been in full operation for four years ; and what has been the result ? . . • 
There are now 650,000 depositors in those Savings Banks. . . . Parliament has been 
striving to make them fitter and fitter for the franchise; and can anything be 
more unwise and more senseless than to persevere from year to year in this plan and 
then blindly to refuse to recognise its legitimate upshot— namely, the increased fitness 
of the working classes for the exercise of political power ? The proper exercise of that power 
depends upon the fitness of those who are to receive it. That fitness you increase from day 
to day, and yet you decline, when the fitness is admitted, to give the power.” 

Mr. Gladstone tried to keep the Trojan Horse on all fours, and carried 
the war into the enemy’s country by impeaching an analogy which Lowe 
had drawn from Herodotus and the Hyperboreans, Lowe, replying on 
April 26th, the seventh night of the debate, made another brilliant 
speech, in which he argued that, on Mr. Gladstone’s principles, since all 
were of one “flesh and blood,” this Bill would lead to the enfran- 
chisement of all. He added “one more excerpt” from the story of the 
poor old Trojan Horse, after which he promised that the noble animal 
should be “ turned oHt to grass for the remainder of its life.” 

This debate, among the greatest in our Parliamentary annals, and, in 
spite of classical quotation, one of the most passionate— for Disraeli’s 
imperturbable coolness only inflamed the vehemence of 
his great rival— was concluded on the morning of April Disraeli’s nnal 
20th. Disraeli made a last insidious appeal to the speech, 
prejudices of the Whigs and weak-kneed Liberals. He 
taunted the Chancellor of the Exchequer with his “pilgrimages of 
passion,” and with his speech at the Oxford Union Society in 1832,* 
and accused him of having become a confederate of Bright for the pur- 
pose of “Americanising” our institutions. What would be the sequel 
to this Bill if passed?— 

There will be no charm of tradition ; no prescriptive spell ; no families of historic 

*See p. 180. 
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Uneige ; none of tnose gtei^t estates round which men rally when liberty Is assailed ; no 
statesmanship ; no eloquence ; no learning ; no genius. Instead of these you will have 
a horde of selfish and* obscure mediocrities, incapable of anything but mischief, and that 
mischief devised and regulated by the raging demagogue 6i the hour.” 


Rising at one o’clock in the morning to wind-up the debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone touched, in two famous passages, the high-water mark of his 
impetuous eloquence. In the first of these he spoke of 

The “Batoner** his relation to the Liberal party; and it is surely won- 
Speeeh. derful ^that, with his leadership scarcely 'established, when 
a great nlajority was melting away before his eyes, when 
he could not but be conscious of the malice of inferior rivals, when ho 
could not but be stung by the defection of men on whose support he might 
fairly have counted, at such a time and ^^llder such a strain the torrent 
of eloquence sliotud have been directed by a sense, not of the perfidy of 
the few, but of the loyalty of the many. 

** My position, Sir, in regard to the Liberal party, is In all points* the opposite of Earl 
Busseirs. . . i I have none of the claims he possesses, I came among you an outcast 
from those witli whom I^aissocliated, driven from them, I admit, by no arbitT’ary act, but 
by the slow and resistles# foioes of conviction. I came among you, to make use of the 
legal phraseology, in fomnA pauperis, I had nothing to offer you but faithful and 
honourable service. .You received me, as Dido received the shipwrecked .dSneas— 

. *. *• . Bjectum littore, egentem 

Except,* * 

and I only trust you may not hereafter at any time have to complete the sentence in 
regard to me— 

‘Et regni, demens, in parte locavi.* 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity, and I may even say with some 
measure of confidence.- And the relation between us has assumed such a form that you 
can never be my debtors, but that I must for ever be in your debt.” 

The note of apqlogy and gratitude for the past is quickly followed 
by the note of defiance for the present, and of confidence in the 
future 


“ But, Sir, we are assailed ; this Bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Govern- 
ment along with it. We stand or fall with it, as has been declared by my noble friend 
Lord Russell. Wo stand with it now; we may fall with it a short time hence. If 
we do so fall, we, or others in our places, shall rise with it hereafter. I shall not attempt 
to measure with precision the forces that are to bo arrayed against us in the coming 
Issue. Perhaps the great division of to-night is not the last that must take place in the 
struggle. At some point of the contest, you may possibly succeed. You may drive us 
from our seats. You may bury the Bill that we have introduced, but we will write 
upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, with certain confidence in its fulfilment— 

' Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.* 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and madesty, and which the tumult of our debates does not 
for a moment impede or disturb— those great social forces are against you ; they are mar- 
shalled on our side ; and the banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps 
at some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float in the 
eye of Heaven, and it will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain and to a not far distant victory.” 
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The division was taken amid a scene of tremendous excitement, and 
when the figures, giving a bare majority of five for the Government, 
were announced, the joy of the Tories and their Adullam- 

'The Division. ite allies was loud and demonstrative. Lowe waved his 
hat in triumphant circles, and a spectator noticed that 
his white hair shone brighter than silver, and that his complexion had 
deepened into something like “bishop’s purple.” 

Two minor incidents may be added to what has been said about this 
remarkable debate. The first illustrates the sharpness of the rivalry 
betweed the two great leaders who were now beginning to cross swords 
on an equal footing. Mr. Gladstone had drawn an argument from the 
more democratic municipal franchise, in which the working men numbered 
224,000. Was not that a dreadful state of things? “Yet there had been 
no explosion of class feeling, nor any attempt to confiscate property, 
nor any fulfilment of the terrible evils predicted by the Conservative 
party in 1835, the party who occupied the seats of hon. gentlemen 
opposite.” 

Here Disraeli interposed : “ Where were you sitting then ? ” 

Mr. Gladstone : “ If such questions are relevant to the matter in hand, 
I was sitting on the benches of that party ; but I was not one of those 
who supported the argument. Where was the right hon. gentleman 
sitting at that time ? He was not sitting, indeed, for he did not sit at 
all; but he was standing somewhere or other in the interests of the 
* Mountain,’ far above the benches behind me.” 

The other incident is related by the late Sir William Gregory, 
member for Galway—a brilliant Adullamite:— 

“On the 21st of April Mr. Gladstone made his magnificent speech on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, and stigmatised that portion of the Liberal party who were 
about to vote for Lord Grosvenor’s amendment as ‘depraved little men.* ‘Yes,* added 
he, laughingly, ‘ and irapaiccieofi/yiti/a <“ crooked ”) also.* The same evening, at Lady Walde- 
grave’s party, he came up to me and said, ‘ It quite gave me pleasure, when we were 
dividing, to think I had in the other Lobby a sympathiser in one respect, in love and 
remembrance of Aristophanes.’ I replied, *I was so pleased at hearing an old friend 
quoted, that I did not mind the delinquencies you imputed to us ; but I hardly think 
the word frapcuteKOfiti^va is Well expressed by “ crooked *’ ; I believe it refers to coins “badly 
etruck.** * To this he assented, but insisted, that ‘ cmoked * conveyed the meaning.** 

A few days later, when the political excitement was still intense, 
the doorkeeper put into Gregory’s hands the following letter from Mr. 
Gladstone 

“ April 30th, *66. 

“ Dear Mr. Gregory,— I thought a little about the proper mode of rendering the word 
arapoKtKotiiieva, and it appeared to me that the term best fitted to convey the meaning was 
“misbegotten,* corresponding closely as it does with ‘ mis*6truck,* or ‘struck awry,* the 
meaning of the Greek word in Its first intention. But such a translation was evidently 
inadmissible, so I adopted one which was simple, and seemed near enough to the mark. 
I am open to your criticism, but I beg you to believe I did not proceed in the matter 
lightly, and that I am aware of the responsibility of attempting in any way to represent 
or render Aristophanes.'* • 

There were only two courses left open to a Government pledged to 
Reform, It must resign or persist in endeavoiming to carry its scheme. 

• Autobiography of Sir William Gregory, pp. 244, 245, 
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The . second itlternative was adopted, and for a time all went well. A 
Bedistribution Bill w^as passed without opposition. Several al^mendments 
were defeated, withdraw,ri» or accepted. But the struggle was inglorious 
if not humiliating ; and when an amendment proposed by Lord Dunkellin, 
which substituted rating for rental as the basis for the borough franchise;, 
was carried, the Government determined to resign. 

At first the Queen refused to accept the resignation of her Ministers,, 
feeling tliat a change would be dangerous on the eve of a war between 
Austria and Prusi^ia. But Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone were resolved 
that resignation was the only honour- 
able course, though they did not re- 
commend a dissolution, 

EeBlgnation of Earl on account of “the 
JtusseU’B govern, apathy of the south of 
nient,i866. England” on the sub- 

ject of Reform. They 
decided upon retirement,’ because they 
could only icmain in office by 
yielding, and if th^y yielded they 
would “incur just reproach on the 
part of the public as having aban- 
doned their principles and forsaken 
their measures bn light and insufficient 
ground.” * The fall of the Ministry 
seems to have at last roused the Lon- 
doners. Meetings were held in Trafal- 
gar Square, and on June 28th thousands 
of Refoi’iners marcdied in procession to 
Mr. Gladstone's house in Carlton House 
Terrace. Mr. Gladstone was absent, but 
Mrs. Gladstone and other members of 
the family appeared on the terrace, 

not, as the Times suggested, to “receive an ovation” from “persons of 
“the low’est class,” but at the request of some police officers, wdio thought 
that if they 'would appear^ the crowd would disperse quietly and 
rapidly.t 

In October and November Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were in Rome. 
Manning got wind of the visit, and w^rote to Mgr. Talbot 
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^‘Gladstone is coming to Rome in October; show him all the kindness you can. I 
am anxious about him. He has been driven and goaded into extremes, and may become very 
dangerous. But for a long time he has been silent about Rome and the Temporal Power. 
And he lias been helping us. He stayed till two or three in the morning to support 
our clause for the workhouse children at my request, and would have sjiokeri if tliere had 
been need.” 


* Of. Walpole’s Life of Earl Russell, vol. ii., p. 414. 'In another letter to the Queen, 
dated June 9th, Lord Russell said he “ would ill serve your Majesty’s Interests and those 
of ^the country if, by any premature concession, he were to expose his own cl\aracter 
and that of Gladstone to the loss of public confidence. ” After his resignation Lord 
Russell began to withdraw from political life. 

t Letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Daily iVeiiw. June 30th 1806. 
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And again, 

“ Gla*:stone is much softened. He fully holds that the Holy Father must be independent. 
But, his head is full of schemes. I think he will do nothing hostile. Towards us in 
England and towards Ireland he is the most just and fargoing of all our public men.” * 

‘ Grotesque accounts of conversations with the Pojie during this visit to 
Rome were published by the Corriere Italiano and other iiewspapers. 
The temporal power of the Pope was already tottering, and it was said 
that Mr. Gladstone had sympathetically discussed the various places— 



ja’LLiyO DOWN THE I11J>E PAllK UAlLlXOS, 


including Ireland— where the Pope might find refuge if driven from the 
Vatican. These absurd reports were denied at the time 
An inteTview forgotten ; but when two years later Mr. Gladstone 

with the Pope, proposed to disestablish the Irish Church he found it 
1866 . necessary again to deny publicly “that when at Rome I 
made arrangements with the Pope to destroy the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, with some other like matters, being myself a 
Roman Catholic at heart.” 

Three other Cabinet Ministers were in Rome, and had audiences with 

• Mr. Purcell’s Life of Manning, vol. ii., p. 378. There had been a renewal of inter- 
course between Gladstone and Manning in 1861. 
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the Pope. So had Mr. Gladstone, seated on a stool in front of his Holiness. 
The Pope is believed to have collated his impressions afterwards as.'follows:-^ 

He liked bat did not undersiband Mr. Gladstone. 

He understood but did not like Mr. Cardwell. 

He l^ed and understood Lord Clarendon. 

He neither liked nor understood the Duke of ArgylL 

Lord Derby was now Prime Minister, but Disraeli was the leading spirit ia 
what followed. Efe saw that the agitation in London and the great towns of 
the North was a real agitation, and he felt convinced that 
Reform could not be long postponed. Now that the Hyde **Bi8hUis’* 

Park railings had been pulled dowhi* why should not Reform wiigs, 1867. 
be carried by the Tories? Only a man whose political 
conscience was a blank could have tried; only a man whose political 
courage was an ijnlimited quantity could have succeeded. Divested of the 
one and invested with the other, Disraeli usurped Radicalism, dished 
Whiggism, and educated Toryism. IVom that time the Conservative party, 
Ixaving, in Lord Cranborne’s words, “borrowed the ethics of the political 
adventurer,** and having learned at the appropriate moment to sink its 
prejudices, ceased to be “ stupid.** Mr. Gladstone was unprepared for this 
sudden piece of strategy, and during the whole session of 1867, he was, 
comparatively speaking, under a cloud, appalled by his rival’s successful 
audacity, “awed by his diabolical cleverness.” Besides, as Lord Houghton 
pointed out, the fall of the Ministry had been a genuine collapse; and 
the “real fervour of conviction” which Mr. Gladstone had shown, though 
it had won him the attachment of 300 men in the House of Commons, 
had inspired horror among the historical and retrospective Liberals. 
Therefore, so long vas the Reform question remained, Disraeli could not 
be said to have been governing with a minority; and as the Reform 
“Resolutions** with which he opened the session of 1867 were of a perfectly 
innocuous type, and as the “ Ten Minutes ** Bill which was substituted, 
under pressure, was at first mild and intricate and unworkable, the 
leader contrived to let his followers down gradually. Of the first proposals 
Mr. Gladstone afterwards said (at Liverpool, October 14th, 1868) that they 
would actually have “ narrowed and lowered ** the influence of the working 
classes. “ True 100,000 working men would have been enfranchised ; but 
there was another provision, under the name of the dual vote, which 
would have “ doubled in the middle and wealthier classes of this 
country the votes of 300,000 persons.” Disraeli’s great object was to pass 
such a Reform Bill as would be a useful advertisement for himself and 
his party at the General Election, which could not be far distant; and 
for this purpose it was essential to agree with the majority. 

A biography which attempted to enter into the details of the session of 1807 
would probably be tediops and certainly inaccurate. In any case, Disraeli 
played the first part. He was the obliging manager. It was not a question 
which should “decide the fate of Ministries;” it was “not for the weal 
of England that this settlement should be delayed.” Accordingly, when 
Mr. Gladstone described the system of checks and “ fancy franchises ” as 
a system of frauds, Disraeli genially invited the Opposition to reform his 
Reform Bill-~“ act with us cordially and candidly ; you will find on our 
side complete reciprocity of feeling.” Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
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were positively alarmed at the facilities offered. The former recalled a 
saying that ‘‘the concessions of the Whigs, which were once concessions 
to intelligence, were now concessions to ignorance” ; and even Mr. Gladstone 
noted with alarm, when the Bill reached its final shape, that a few thousand 
agricultural labourers would be enfranchised under it I * When the Bill 
went into Committee, ^r. Gladstone proposed to bind the Committee by 
Instructions. Forty or fifty Liberals and Radicals, including Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff and Professor Fawcett, objected to the policy, and formed a 
Cave which was compared to the cave of the Adullaraites, In consequence, 
Mr. Gladstone threatened to withdraw from the leadership, though he 
would still be ready to serve when a sidtable occasion presented itself. 
But the Tea-room party, as they were called, had a very bad time of it, 
and soon repented of their independence. On the 22nd of April Mr. Bright 
spoke out on the subject at Birmingham 

“I will venture to say this, that since 1832 there has been no man of the official rank 
or class who has imported into this question of Reform so much of earnestness, so 
much of zeal, as has been imported during the last two years by the 
present leader of the Liberal party. Who is there in the House of 
Commons who equals him in the knowledge of all political 
questions ? Who equals him in earnestness ? Who equals him in 
eloquence? If these gentlemen, who say they will not follow him, 
have anyone who is equal, let them show him. If they can point 
out any statesman who can add dignity and grandeur to the stature of iMr. Gladstone, 
let them produce him.” 

He compared the action of the Tea-room party to that of a coster- 
monger and a donkey upsetting a great express train, and treated it 
as a revival of the conspiracy ivhich had thrown out the Liberal 
Government and “ an honest and an acceptable Bill.” In a few , days 
Mr. Gladstone was persuaded that he was the real and only leader of 
the Liberal party. From that time there was no open mutiny. 

As the spring advanced the debates became warmer and warmer. In 
May that difficult and mysterious personage, the Compound Householder, 
made his appearance again. On the 11th of that month 

The Compound Mr. Gladstone made an angry speech to a provincial 
Householder again, deputation about “ the absurd, preposterous? and mis- 
chievous distinctions of personal rating” contained in 
the Bill. If they were carried he, for his part, would not passively 
accept the law, but would endeavour by all legitimate means to alter 
it. Disraeli referred to this in the House by an allusion to “spoutera 
of stale sedition,” However, Mr. Gladstone had his way. In spite of 
Lowe’s desperate appeal to “ the gentlemen of England with their 
ancestry behind them and their posterity before them,” personal payment 
of rates, the last “ principle ” upon which Disraeli pretended to stand, was 
practically abolished. The change came about as follows. The Liberals 
had been denouncing the refusal of a vote to the compounders as a thing 
almost too wicked for words. Ministers were equally emphatic and 
apparently equally determined that the one principle which they had 
not abandoned should be maintained. One night the House had emptied, 

* The Reform Bill of 1867, carried without any mandate from the country, is certainly 
a good illustration of the valuelessness of the House of Lords as a check upon constitii* 
tional changes. 
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as usual, at the diuner hour. Mr. Disraeli rose at about nine p'clock. There 
seemed, he said, to be a difference of opinion as to whether compound 
householders should have^ votes. He himself had no strong views, but the 
Opposition, it appeared, had. The question was of little importance, and 
for the sake of expediting his Bill he was quite ready to accommodate 
the Opposition. About an hour later the House began to fill. Most people 
were highly amused by the way in which Mr. Disraeli had thrown over 
his colleagues. Not so M)’. 

Glaclstone. He was furiously 
indignant, and thundered at 
Disraeli’s ignorance of his 
own Bill.* 

On July 15th, after bitter 
and indignant speeches from 
Cranborne 
Tlie Reform Bill and Dowe, the 

Passed, 1867. Reform Bill 
passed its 
Third Reading and a month 
later received the Royal As- 
sent. For the time being 
Disraeli was triumphant ; and 
he is said to have boasted 
that ho would “hold down” 
his rival “ tor twenty years.” 

For the next few months, 
indeed, Mr. Gladstone was 
comparatively subdued. On 
August 8th he Avrote to a 
correspondent in New York 
admitting that bi^s attitude 
had been Avrong in the 
struggle betAveen North and 
South ; “ yet the motive Avas 
not bad.” 

Parliament assembled on werneth MEcriAxics’ institute, oldham. 

November 19th on account of 

a proposed Abyssinian expedition. Tlie agitation in Ireland, AA^as again 
becoming very dangerous, and Mr. Gladstone asked for a declaration of 
policy on the subject of Irish Land Tenure. He also questioned the em- 
ployment of Indian troops in Abyssinia. But Mrs. Disraeli Avas very ilL 
and Mr. Gladstone chivalrously abstained from political 
hostilities. He Avas already preparing, however, for a new Speeches in 
and victorious campaign. ,The first note was struck on lAncashire, 1867. 
December 18th, Avhen he opened a mechanics’ institute at 
Werneth, a suburb of Oldham, and made three speeches on that 
one day. An address Avas presented to him by the mayor, aldermen,. 

* Of,, for the history of the 1807 Reform Bill, Mr. GladAStone’s speecli at Liverpool 
October 14th, 1868. Mr. Gladstone carried out his views completely in 1809 by the Poor ^te 
Assessment and Collection Act (32 and 33 Viet., c. 41). 
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nnd burgesses, putting education, tlie condition of Ireland, and national, 
expenditure . as the foremost questions. As to Ireland Mr. Gladstone 
said: “We must not get on the high horse apd say we will entertain 
no questions with regard to the measures of relief until what is called 
Fenianism is extinguished. No ; when you attack social evils, don’t 
attack them in their manifestations, but attack them in their roots and in 
their causes.” The increase of expenditure was to be deplored and resisted, 
“because public economy is associated with public virtue, and because 
extravagance in public establishments is associated wif/li bribery and the 
extension of political vices.” As to education, lie said, speaking in the 
evening, that he entertained a sanguine hope that “ what we called the 
religious difficulty,” which stood in the way of an extension of popular 
education, “might be got over.” He would not discuss in detail the 
means by which “an equal system” might be formed, but expressed the 
opinion that a Bill introduced in the previous year by Bruce and Forster, 
further considered and matured, would offer a practical basis on which 
they might hope to proceed. 

Many disclosures damaging to Trades Unions had been made before 
Commissioners recently appointed. Mr. Gladstone told the people of 
Oldham that he would speak out freely on the subject. “ The 
Trades Unions, name of trades unions has within the last six or twelve 
months come under a shade darker than any that has rested 
upon it for a long time,” In the first place, he laid it down as a principle 
that the association of working men in general is desirable— much was 
to be said for it and nothing against. But what of strikes? A strike, he 
said, involves interference with contracts and diminishes the total fund of 
wealth for distribution. On the other hand, it might increase the work- 
ing man’s share of that fund ; and it was in one way “ of enormous 
advantage to society,” because “of all the stimulants and incentives to 
amendments in machinery, none are equal to strikes. . . . Finally, I 
think every sensible man will feel, as it used to be said of competition 
in railways, by making new lines, that the threat of competition was 
better in many respects than the making of new lines, so it may be that 
the threat and the fear of a strike will do more good than a strike, 
and lead to mutual concessions which the strike itself would fail to 
achieve.” 

With rules in restraint of industry Mr. Gladstone dealt in a very 
summary fashion. “I shall venture to say with great deference, but 
with great confidence, that all rules in restraint of labour 
Rules In Restraint and industry made by any union, association, or authority 

of Industry. whatever are bad from beginning to end.” He gave as 
instances rules prohibiting women and children from com- 
peting with men, rules limiting apprentices, and rules prohibiting piece- 
work. In short — 

“The whole attempt to reduce labour to a uniform standard,* to make all men equal, to 
bring the good labourer down to the level— I won’t say of the worst, but of the middling 
labourer— is the greatest injury that the worst enemy of the labouring class could wish to 
have inflicted upon It. The best condition of things for the labouring classes is that in 

* It was pointed out to Mr. Gladstone afterwards that a minimum need not mean a 
uniform rate of wages. 
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wkich it shall be easiest for the able or the diligent man to rise out of them. That is tl» 
state of thbcigs most honourable to the labouring classes ; and that is the state of things 
that will keep life and warmth, and vigoal* and energy, and the spirit of progress, of Itn*' 
provement, of duty and of honourable competition alive ctmong its members.” 

Mr. Gladstone welcomed every extension of machinery. He liked?^ 
to hear of orders being sent abroad, because we should never get on 
if foreign nations did not keep “treading on our heels.” It was a speech 
of remarkable courage. Seldom does a democratic leader on the eve of 
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Mr. Gladstone spent the Christmas at Hawarden. As he was watching 
the felling of a tree a splinter flew into his eye, causing for some time 
much pain and inconvenience. By the 3rd oi* February, 1^58, however, 
he was able to give the villagers a Penny Reading from Sir Walter Scott. 

On January 14th, 1868, h. meeting of trades unionists was held at Bell Inn, 
Old Bailey, to consider Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Oldham 
and some correspondence arising out of it. Mr. Gladstone Action of Trades 
liad offered “ either to receive and coijsider any written iJnioniatB, isecT. 
ilocument in answer to what I have said, or to hear any 
arguments from persons who might be appointed by such a meeting 
as is intended, and freely to converse with them in a friendly spirit as 
2p . , 
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mon who have a common object in view, under the condition, however, ^ 
that they would be good enough to select and state those propositions of 
mine which they might consider to call for animadversion.” He denied 
having made any speech ‘‘denunciatory of trades unions”; indeed, at 
Oldham he had stated that “unions of working men were rather to be 
commended than otherwise.” The meeting decided that it was most 
important that all misunderstandings should be removed between 
themselves and the leader of the Liberal party. “Erroneous” was there- 
fore substituted for “denunciatory,” and it was agreed that a deputa- 
tion should be selected to interview Mr. Gladstone. Eight delegates were 
chosen, among them Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. George Potter, 
A Deputation to and the meeting took place on Tuesday, February 18th. 
air. Gladstone. "Biit the artisans who had come to instruct Mr. Gladstone 
found that they were mere children in his hands. Even 
on questions relating solely to trades unions, Mr. Gladstone seemed to be 
teacher rather than pupil. One passage in the discussion excited great 
attention. Mr. Gladstone said 


“ I believe there are rules among masons to the effect that the stone which is 
quarried may not be ‘dressed,’ as it is called, in the quarry itself, but nuust be taken to 
the place where it is pub in the building. Now, is it possible as a matter of reason to 
denounce too strongly sucli a rule as that ? It is a rule worthy of savages. There was 
nothing in the Com Law a bit worse than that. It is waste of human labour. It is 
refusing to make God’s gifts go as far as He intended them when you require labour 
to be done in accordance with such a useless regulation. I do not know whether that 
is a trade union regulation or not.” (Mr. Potter and some other members of the deputa- 
tion, “No.”) “I am glad to hear it.” 


It turned out that this was a regulatiou made by a number of local 
branches, and affecting 18, (XK) or 20,000 masons, so that Mr, Gladstone was 
substantially right. The incident, which was reported in the daily press, 
illustrates, if it did not actually prompt, a witticism which has been 
ascribed to Robert Lowe and also— very much less'plausibly—to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself : “ Deputation is a noun of multitude, signifying many 
but not signifying much.” 

The delegates went away greatly pleased with their reception. “Mr. 
Gladstone,” said Mr. Potter, a few days afterwards, “had met the deputa- 
tion like a statesman, and had stated his own views in an honest and 
straightforward manner.” On one point Mr. Gladstone gave complete 
satisfaction. “I have not a word to say,” he declared, “against regu- 
lations imposed with a view to the preservation of health and social 
considerations. ” 

Mr. Gladstone was now not only the real but also the titular leader 
of the Liberal party. Lord Russell had formally announced his resignation 
at Christmas. Mr. Gladstone expressed his attachment and regard in an 
affectionate and courtly letter; “So long as you have been ready to 
lead I have been ready and glad to follow. ... I trust the remainder 
of my political life, which I neither expect nor desire to be very long, 
may be passed in efforts which may have your countenance and ap- 
proval.” At the end of February Lord Derby resigned the Premier- 
ship, and Disraeli was sent for by the Queen and at once formed an 
Administration. Thus the two great contemporaries, natural opponents, 
bom leaders, became almost simultaneously, by an appropriate coincidencei< 
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the formal and acknowledged rulers of the two great parties into which 
the English political world tends and wishes to be divided. The comment 
of Lord Chelmsford— whc^ as Mr, Russell observes,* had 
been “abruptly dismissed” from the Chancellorship by tus RIthIb ^ 
Disraeli— upon the new Ministry was very brief. “The 
old Government was the Derby; this the Hoax.” 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was not long to be “hoaxed” or “held down.” 
He was consolidating his foices for a grand attack. On March 18th the 
signal was given by an outburst of social activity. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone entertained a distinguished company Prepaxing for a 
at Carlton House Terrace and afterwards held a lai*ge re- spring, 
ception, which was attended by the Premier and Mrs. 

Disraeli. On the following afternoon the Duke of Argyll, Earl Granville, 
Chichester Fortescue, Brand, Bright, Cardwell, and a few others met at 
their leader’s house to discuss the future policy of the Liberal party. 

The result of till's consultation was soon to appear. On February IMh 
a Church Rates Abolition Bill, introduced by Mr. Gladstone, had been 
read a second time after an important speech from its promoter, in whi(3h 
he hinted his conviction that the Irish Establishment had 
completed its term. On March 10th, in a debate on the The Irish Estab- 
state of Ireland, he was more explicit ; for he expressly Doomed, 

referred to his speech on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion in 1865, and 
reaffirmed the opinion then for the first time expressed in public— that the 
Irifah church “as a State Church,” must cease to exist. And he added 
eloquently— 

“ If we be prudent men, I hope we shall endeavour, so far as in us lies, to make some 
provision for the contingencies of a doubtful and possibly dangerous future. If we be 
chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavour to wipe away the stains which the civilised 
world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland. If we jc compassionate men, I hope we shall now, once for all, listen to the tale 
of woe which comes from lier, and the reality of whicli, if not its Justice, is testified 
by the continuous migration of her people— that we shall endeavour to 

* Razo out the written troubles from her brain, 

Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow.’ 

But, above ail, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the name of truth and right, 
bearing this in mind— that when the case is proved, and the hour is come, justice delayed 
is justice denied.” 

On March 23rd, after his consultation with the leading members of the 
party, Mr. Gladstone gave notice of three Resolutions, the first declaring 
the necessity for the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland, the second the expediency of suspending the The Three 
exercise of public patronage in connection with the same. Resolutions, 1868 . 
and the third praying that lier Majesty would be graciously 
disposed to place at tho disposal of Parliament her interest in the tem- 
poralities of the Irish Church. It is amusing to trace Disraeli’s 
contortions. Should he accept the new policy and earn the friendship of 
Rome, or appeal to Protestant prejudices? He must “quiz” the Irish crisis 
somehow. Bright 'compared him to Addison’s mountebank, who offered 
to sell pills to the country people which would be very good against earth- 
quakes. But when almost simultaneously the Roman Catholics refused 

♦ Life of Mr. Gladstone, p. 106. 
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his offers and his enemy came out of ambush, Disraeli bad to dralare Mo^' 
self against Disestablishment ; and a mild amendment to Mr. Gladstame’s 
R e so1 n ti<^n « was entrusted to Lord Stanley, son of the ex-Premier, and 
Foreign Secretary. 

On March 30th the debate began, Mr. Gladstone first asked that the 
Elesolutions be read, and then spoke eloquently for an hour and a half 
on the failure of the Irish Establishment. ♦ Disraelis reply was very 
feeble, but one sentence indicates the quarter in which, after balancing 
chances, he had •determined to look for votes The High Church 
Ritualists and tlie followers of the Pope have been long in secret 
combination, and are now in open confederacy.” The policy was 
amplified in an elaborate letter dated “ Hughenden Manor, Maundy 
Thursday.” But Mr. Gladstone’s optimism was justified and his oppor- 
tunism successful. The attack upon the Irish ChurcJi recalled the Whigs 
and wavering Liberals. Lowe, “emerging from his cave or some more 
cynical habitation,” made a vigorous speech in favour of the Resolutions, 
and Lord Russell, waiving his preference for concurrent endowment, gave 
them his moral support. Stanley’s amendment was defeated 
by 331-270, and the first of the Resolutions carried by The Flret Hesclii- 
330 to 265. Disraeli refused to resign, saying that he had tloaPasied. 
advised the Queen to dissolve Parliament in the autumn. 

Meanwhile, to the intense indignation of Mr. Gladstone, he proposed to 
continue in office. Mr. Gladstone was full of confidence, and had already 
begun to work out the details of a measure, as a published letter to 
Lord Westbury clearly shows. 

The Government suffered defeats almost daily. Mr. Gladstone’s Sus- 
pensory Bill, to prevent for a limited time any new appointments in the 
Church of Ireland, passed the House of Commons, but 
was thrown out by 192 votes to 97 in the House of The Suspensory 
Lords, and the door was thus opened to ecclesiastical 
jobbery. It was not Mr. Gladstone’s fault that during its 
last days the Church which he had set himself to purify was allowed to 
forget the sether in order to choke itself in dust and bury itself in the earth, 

Disraeli’s idea of giving a charter to a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland had been hastily dropped. It had offended friends without pro- 
pitiating enemies. The success of the Abyssinian Eicpedition was the one 
bright spot on the Ministerial horizon, and even that was spoiled by 
stagy extravagance. Napier, said Disraeli, had hoisted the standard of St. 
George upon the mountains of Rasselas, and had “ led the elephants of Asia 
bearing the artillery of Europe over broken passes which might have 
startled the trapper and appalled the hunter of the Alps.” 

Tawdry braggadocio I Yet this, with a tasteless affectation Parliament 
of royal favour, was all that DisraeU had to furnish him Bissoived, ises, 
against the coming elections. On July Slst the last 
Parliament elected under the Reform Bill of 1832 was prorogued, and 
the Golden Age of Liberalism began to dawn. 

F. W. Hirst. ^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS AN ORATOR. 

Hr. Gladstone’s First Budget Speech— Some Specimens of his Eloq^ience— His Retirement 
in 1875— His Intervention in the Public Worship Regulation Bill Debates— Turning 
upon Sir William Ilarcourt— A Reminiscence of 1877 : A Supreme Oratorical 
Triumph— The High-Water Mark of Mr. Gladstone’s Oratorj^ : The Bradlaugh 
Debates— The Speeches Introducing the Home Rule Bills— Piloting the Second Bill 
through Committee— “ Drawing Gladstone His Magnanimity— Bantering Mr* 
Chamberlain— His Memorial Eloquence— His Last Speech in the House— His Elo- 
quence compared with Pitt's— His Action— His Sarcasm— Lashing Mr. Chaplin — Mr* 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright Compared as Orators— Mr. Gladstone’s Superiority to all 
Rivals— His Delightful Cauaeries—A. Master of Every Weapon of Parliamentary 
Warfare. 

R arely in biographical history is it possible to trace the career of 
a great orator to the springing board of a particular speech. It 
been shown liow the fame of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the Reform 
Bill of 1832, delivered before the Oxford Union, filled all the colleges ; 
how, report of it being carried to Clumber, the Duke of Newcastle 
made a note of so promising a young man, and when the General Election 
ensued, his Grace “selected” him— Mr. Gladstone, even in 1832, was nice 
in his distinction of words, and would not admit “ nominated as candi- 
date for his pocket borough Newark. 

The attention Mr. Gladstone commanded in the mimic senate of Oxford 
was instantly bestowed upon him at Westminster. The long-accepted 
assertion that his maiden speech was on the questiotB of slave labour in 
the West Indies is disposed of in an earlier chapter; Nevertheless, the 
speech delivered on the 3rd of June, 1833, on the slave question, being 
a more elaborate performance, and dealing with a larger subject, seems to 
have obscured memory of the earlier effort even among contemporaries 
present at both. It was followed in rapid succession by others dealing 
with the topics of the day. His speech in the Don Pacifico debate, in 
the session of 1850, planted his steady advancing footsteps in the first 
rank of Parliamentary orators and debaters. It is curious to observe how 
then, as in later years, he set himself to wrestle with what was not 
yet known as the “jingo” spirit. A further coincidence to be noted 
in this speech is his use of the phrase Peace with Dignity, which many 
years after found perhaps unconscious echo in the more famous phrase 
Peace with Honour. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first Budget speech, forerunner of a series whose brilliancy 
was equalled only by the substantial benefits accruing to the nation from 
the schemes they unfolded, was delivered on the 18th of 
The First Budget April, 1853. It was a masterly, far-reaching scheme, dealing 
Speech. out boons to all classes by the magic manipulation of what 
at the outset was a trifling surplus just exceeding £800,000^ 
The speech occupied five hours in the delivery, an ordeal cheerfiilly borne 
by the entranced audience. When the still young Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer resumed his seat the prolonged cheering from both sides assured 
him of triumph. These are our proposals,” he said, in the peroration 
then inevitable with any important speech from either front bench 

‘‘They may be approTied, or they may be condemned, but I have this full oonfldencei 
that it will be admitted that we have not sought to evade the difficulties of ttie 
position ; that we have not concealed those difficulties either from ourselves or 
from others ; that we have not attempted to counteract them by narrow or 
flimsy expedients; that we have prepared plans which, if you adopt them,- wiU 
go some way to close up many vexed flnancial questions, which, if not now settled, 
may be attended wifh public inconvenience and even with public danger, in future 
years, and under less favourable circumstances; that we have endeavoured In the plana 
we 'have now submitted to you to make the path of our successors in future years nOt 
more arduous, but more easy; and I may be permitted to add, that while we have 
sought to do justice to the great labour community of England, by furthering their 
relief from indirect taxation, we have not been guided by any desire to put one class 
against another. Wc have felt we should best maintain our own honour, that we should 
best meet the views of Parliament, and best promi^te the interests of the country, by 
declining to draw any invidious distinction between class and class, by adopting it to 
ourselves as a sacred aim to diffuse and distribute the burdens with equal and impartial 
hand. We have the consolation of believing that by proposals such as these we contribute, 
as far as in us lies, not only to develop the material resources of the country, but to 
knit the various parts of this great nation yet more closely than ever to that Throuo 
and to those institutions under which it Is our happiness to live.” 

Citations from his speech on moving the Resolutions on which the* 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was subsequently based, and from 
that on the first reading of the Irish Land Bill, will testify to the 
empyrean heights at which his eloquence soared when he was deeply 
moved. The first of these speeches was delivered on March 13th, 1863 ; 
the second, on introducing the Lanel Bill, on February 15th, 1870. On 
the Irish Church resolutions he said: — 

“ There are many who think that to lay hands upon the National Church Establish 
ment of a country is a profane and unhallowed act. I respect that feeling, I sympathise* 
with it, while I tlihik it my duty to overcome and repress it. But if 
it be an error it is an error entitled to respect. There is something The Irish Church, 
in the idea of a national establishment of religion, of a solemn appro- 
priation of a part of the Commonwealth for conferring upon all who are ready to receive it* 
what we know to be an inestimable benefit ; of saving that portion of the inheritance fromt 
private selfishness, in order to extract from it, if we can, pure and unmixed advantages* 
of the highest order for the population at large, there is something in this so attractive* 
that it is an image that must always command the homage of the many. It is somewhat 
like the kingly ghost in Hamlet, of which one of the characters of Shakespeare says :— 

‘We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To oflfer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our" vain blows malicious mockery.’ 

But, Sir, this Is to view a religious establishment upon one side only, upon what I may 
call the ethereal side. It has likewise a side on earth. . . . The Church Establish* 
ment, regarded in its theory and in its aim, is beautiful and attractive. Yet what is 
it but an appropriation of public property, ap appropriation of the fruits of labour and 
of skill, to certain purposes, and unless the^ purposes are fulfilled that appropriation 
cannot be justified. Therefore, Sir, I cannot but feel that we must set aside fears which 
thrust themselves upon the imagination, and act upon the sober dictates of our judg- 
ment. I think it has been shown that the cause for action is strong—not for precipi- 
tate action, not for action beyond our powers, but for such action as the opportunities 
of the times and the condition of Parliamei^, if there be but a ready will, will amply 
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and ‘Easily admit ot If I am asked as to my expectations of the issue of this struggle 
I begin by frankly avowing that I, for one, would not have entered into it unless I 
believed the final hour was about to sound— 

‘Venit summa dies ot ineluctabile* fatum.* 

The issue is not in our hands. What we had and have to do is to consider well 
and deeply before we take the first step in an engagement such as this; but, having 
entered into the controversy, there and then to acquit ourselves like men, and to use 
every eflbrt to remove what still remain of the scandals and calamities in the 
relations which exist between England and Ireland, to make our best efforts, at least, 
to fill up with the cement of human concord the noble fabric of tho British Empire.” 

The following is the final passage of his speech on introducing what 
proved to be a succession of drish Land Bills : — 

“If I am asked what I hope to effect by this Bill, I certainly hope we shall effect 
a great cliange in Ireland. But I hope also, and confidently believe, that this 
change will be accomplished by gentle means. Every line of the measure 

Irish Land. has been studied with the desire that it shall import as little as possible 
of shock or violent alteration into any single arrangement now existing 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland. There is, no doubt, much tc be done. There is, 
no doubt, much to be Improved on. What we desire is that the work of this Bill should 
be like the work of Nature herself, when on the face of the desolated land she restores 
what has been laid waste by the wild and savage hand of man. Its operations, we believe, 
will be quiet and gradual. We wish to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. What 
we wish is that wiiere there has been despondency there shall be hope; where there 
has been mistrust there shall be confidence; where there has been alienation and. hate 
there shall, however gradually, be woven the ties of a strong attachment between man 
and man. This we know cannot be done in a day. The measure has reference to 
evils which have been long at work. Their roots strike far back into bygone centuries. 
It is against the ordinance of Providence, as it is against the interest of man, that 
Immediate reparation should in such cases be possible. One of the main restraints of mis- 
doing would be removed if the consequences of misdoing could in a moment receive a 
remedy. For such reparation and such effects it is that we look from this Bill; and 
we reckon on them not less surely and not less confidently because we know they must 
be gradual and slow; and because we are likewise aware that if It be poisoned by 
the malignant agency of angry or of bitter passions, it cannot do its proper work. In 
order that there may be a hope of its entire success, it must be passed— not as a 
triumph of party over party or class over class; not as the lifting up of an ensign 
to record the downfall of that which has once been great and powerful— but as a 
common work of common love and goodwill to the common good of our common 
country. With such objects and in such a spirit as that, this House will address itself to 
the work .and sustain the feeble efforts of the Government. And my hope,- at least, 
is high and ardent that we shall see our work prosper in our hand, and that in that 
Ireland which we desire to unite to England and Scotland by the only enduring ties— 
those of free-will and free affection —peace, order, and a settled and cheerful industry 
will diffuse their blessings from year to year, from day to day, over a smiling land.” 

When the Parliament, fruit of the General Election in February, 1874, 
met for the despatch of business, the decimated and disheartened Liberal 
members were summoned by the customary circular letter signed by Mr. 
Gladstone. It was promptly followed by the first of two famous letters to 
“ My dear Granville,’* in which the defeated chief announced that “at my 
age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the responsi- 
bilities of leadership at no distant time.” This is one of the first public re-, 
ferences to advancing years, as compelling thoughts of retirement, used by 
Mr. Gladstone, then in his «ivty-fourth year. Twenty years later, again 
leader pf the House of Commons, in charge of a hotly contested measure^ 
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the reference in slightly varied foinh became habitual. At my. time of 
life” was a phrase, Written or spoken, constantly in use. 

Thei’e is no doubt tin t in the spring of 1874 Mr. Gladstone deliberately 
contemplated retirement from the political arena, a decision foii‘mally and 
finally cominiiiiicated to Lord Granville on the 18th of January, 1875. At 
the opening of the session of 1874, the 
orator who foi* more than a quaiter of 
a century fille<l a. foremost place in the 
assembly, almost ostentatiously eschewed 
it. Occasionally he lookerl in at ques- 
tion time, but was careful by minute 
details of dress and conduct to indicate 
the casual nature of his appearance. He 
did not advance along the Front Oppo- 
sition Beiicli beyond the modest end 
aligned witli the Speaker’s footstool, 
where ex-Junior Lords of the Treasury 
and former Under-Secretaries blush un- 
Ho iiiv^ariably brought with him 




seen. 
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not only stick and gloves, but his hat, 
which, for the first tinu' Avithin memory 
of members of less than thirty years’ 
standing, he wore whilst the Speaker 
was in the chaii*. 

This abstention from daily attend- 
ance, made all the more striking the 
orator’s sudden sAvoop doAAui upon the 
House Avith all his ancient iires ablaze. 

The incursion, Avhieh took place in the 
month of July, 1874, Avlien younger mem- 
bers were beginning to make arrange- 
ments for leuAung town, chanced in 
connection Avith the Public Worship Re- 
gulation Bill. The Arcfhbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Tait, introduced the measure 
in the House of Lords, through which 
it quietly passed. When it came down 
to the Commons, in charge of Mr. Russell 
Gurney, the Gov^eriiment suddenly, unex- 
pectedly dcA^eloped a keen interest in it. Mr. Disraeli personally espoused 
its cause, describing it in a memorable phrase as “designed to put down 
Ritualism.” Sir William Harcourt, anticipating a line of conduct taken 
at an equally late x>6riod of a session twenty-four years later, joined 
hands across the table with the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone entered 
the lists armed Avitli that sheaf of resolutions AAdiich had for him at- 
traction as irresistible as the “three courses.” As in those July days, 
when the toAvn was fading under stress of a prolonged season, he stood 
at the table fulminating aa itli flashing eyes and magnificent gestures 
against the Bill thus strangely favoured, it was i)erceived that the old 
lion was not dead nor even sleeping. Not long had the now members been 
kept waiting for a taste of the great orator’s quality. 


LORD GKANVILLli. 

{Frmn the Statue in the Hcmses J^rlianient, 
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Personal interest his reappearance gave to the debate was heightened 
the attitude of an old lieutenant, whose knightly spurs, one of the 
ex-Premier’s latest gifts to his colleagues, still# shone with the gloss of 
‘newness. At this new turn in the history of the Liberal party, there 
were passing some marked courtesies between Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
William Harcourt, observed with amused interest in the House. Mr. 
Gladstone’s ex-Solicitor-General publicly hailed the Conservative Premier 
as ‘‘ a leader of this House who is proud of the House of Commons, and 

of whom the House of Commons is- 



proud.” “We may well,” he con- 
tinued, swinging about to turn his 
back upon his old chief sitting at- 
tentive at the lower end of the 
bench, “leave the vindication of 
the reputation of this famous as- 
sembly to one Avho w ill well know 
how to defend its credit and its 
dignity against the ill-advised 
railing of a rasli and rancorous, 
tongue.” 

That there might be no doubt as 
to who \vii8 tlius assailed, Sir 
William Harcourt proceeded to reply 
to Mr. Gladstone's speech, pouring 
contumely and scorn on its erudi- 
tion, its wide and intimate ao 
cpiaintance with the dark places of 
canon law. He would have none 
of such subtleties, insisting on ar- 
guing the (piestion on the ground 
of common sense and common kw. 

This scene happened on a Friday. 
It was half-past ten Avheii Sir Wil- 
liam rose, an hour at which, when 


debate is interesting, the House i» 
accustomed to present a crowded, even hilarious, appearance. Nothing 
the white-neektied gentry opi)osite had partaken of at dinner gave them 
such keen enjoyment as this belabouring of the ex-Premier by one of his 
own young men. Mr. Gladstone bided his time. It came five days later, 
w^hen Sir William Harcourt attempted to reply on those 
Turning upon Sir very lines he had scornfully deprecated. Mr. Gladstone 
WlUiam Harcourt ^as down upon him with crushing rapidity and force. 

“ I confess,” said he, in one of his happiest debating 
efforts, “ I greatly admire the manner in which the hon. and 
learned gentleman the House was rjuiek to note the significance of 
this distant mode of reference to a former colleague— “ has used hisi 
time since Friday night. On jbViday night he was,: as he says, taken ^ 
by surprise. The lawyer was taken by surprise, and so was the professor 
of law in the University of Cambridge. The lawyer was taken by surprise, 
and, in consequence, he had nothing to deliver to the House except a 
series of propositions on which I will not comment .... Finding that ha 
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has delivered to the House most extraiordinary propositions of. law and 
history that will not bear a moment’s examination,, my hon. and learned 
friend has had the opportunity of spending four or five days in better 
informing himself upon the subject, and he is in a position to come down 
to this House, and for an hour and a half to display and develop the 
erudition he has thus rapidly and cleverly acquired. Human nature could 
not possibly resist such a temptation, and my hon. and learned friend has 
Slice Limbed to it on this occasion.” 

In his speech in the House of Commons on proposing a public funeral 
to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Arthur Balfour finely said— 

“ I suppose each one of us who have had the good fortune to be able to watch any part 
of his wonderful career must have in his mind some particular example which seems to 
him to embody the best and the greatest excellences of this most excellent member of 
Parliament. The scene which comes back to my mind is one relating to an outworn 
and half-forgotten controversy, now more than twenty years past, in which, as it happened^ 
Mr. Gladstone was placed in the most difficult position which it is possible for a man to 
occupy— a position in which ho finds himself opposed to the united and vigorous forces of 
his ordinary opponents, bub does not happen at the moment to have behind him more 
than the hesitating and somewhat timid sympathy of his friends. On this particular 
occasion I remember there was one of those preliminary Parliamentary debates— I ought 
to say series of debates — which preceded the main business of the evening. In this Mr. 
Gladstone had to speak not once or twice, but several times, and it was not until hour 
after hour had passed in this preliminary skirmish in a House hostile, impatient, and 
utterly wearied, that he got up to present his case with that conviction that he was 
right which was his great strength as a speaker in or out of the House. I never, Sir, 
shall forget the impression that speech left on my mind. As a mere feat of physical 
endurance it< is almost unsurpassed ; as a feat of Parliamentary courage, Parliamentary 
skill, Parliamentary endurance, and Parliamentary eloquence, I believe lb will always 
be unequalled.” 

The episode which thus dwelt in the memory of the Leader of the 
House in the session of 1898 dates back to the session of 1877. Mr. Glad- 
stone, called from his retirement by the irresistible cry 
that wailed over the blood-stained plains and harried a Notahi* 
hamlets of Bulgaria, resumed constant attendance upon Triumph, 
the House of Commons. In spite of Lord Hartington’s 
official position, he inevitably resumed the real leadership of the Oppo- 
sition. His return was viewed Tsith mixed feelings on the benches to the 
left of the Speaker. There was an undercurrent of feeling that it was 
hardly fair to Lord Hartington, who, in obedience to the call of duty, 
had, at a time of apparently hopeless depression, undertaken the leader^ 
ship. He had fulfilled his part patiently, with a certain massive dignity. 
For the lost Leader, who had voluntarily, in the hour of defeat, 
abdicated, now to come back and supersede the nominal Captain of the 
Opposition was a condition of things that, naturally and properly, grated 
on the feelings. Thus it came to pass that whilst the sight of Mr. Glad- 
stone storming in the van had the effect of closing up the ranks of the 
Ministerialists, it further disorganised a political party whose most con- 
spicuous quality is not cohesion. 

When Mr. Gladstone read at the table the text of the Five Resolutions 
he proposed to move, the slight cheering on the Opposition benches made 
more marked the ominous silence that brooded over that quarter of the 
House. The Resolutions expressed general dissatisfaction with the conduct 
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the Ottoman Porte, and declared that until guarantees on behalf of 
subject popitlations • forthcoming, Turkey should be deemed* to 
hare lost all claim tb receive either the material or moral support of the 
British Croivn. At this time of day the idea of the British Crown 
proposing to extend either material or moral support to the Sultan is so 
remote from actuality that the mere suggestion is startling. It was very 
different in the spring of 1877, when, as Lord Salisbury has since admitted, 
he and his i^olitical friends, at the time supported by the preponderance 
of public opinion, were “putting their money on the wu’gng horse.” Not for 
the first time in his political career, Mr. Gladstone was twenty years ahead 
of public opinion. Sir Stafford Northcote, then Leader of the House of 
Commons, perceiving the disintegrating possibilities of the Five Resolutions 
moved from the Front Opposition Bench, cheerfully set apart a day for their 
consideration. No sooner was this done than Sir John Lubbock, then 
ranking as the safest of Liberals, was put up to give notice to move the 
previous question. 

This happened on the 30th of April, 1877. A week later, on the day 
appointed for moving the Resolutions, Mr. Gladstone came down to find 
the House peopled as it only is on rare occasions. Outside, at the. gates of 
Palace Yard, a crowd, long waiting his coming, hailed with ringing cheer 
the man who had already deeply stirred the heart of the masses by the 
magnificent orations in which he had pleaded the cause of hapless 
Bulgaria. There was no echo of the applause in the House of 
Commons. In accordance with ordinary usage, as soon as questions 
were over Mr. Gladstone would have risen and commenced his 
speech. Before he found his opportunity much happened, irritating, 
embarrassing, fatal to any but the supremest orator. First of all Sir 
George (then Mr.) Trevelyan rose from below the gangway and asked 
Mr. Gladstone if he had objection to vary the terms of his second 
resolution. The Ministerialists, shrewdly perceiving in this the sign of an 
arrangement between Mr. Gladstone and his perturbed friends, riotously 
cheered; The hilarious demonstration was renewed when, Mr. Gladstone 
assenting. Lord Hartington threw in his lot with the Resolutions and 
advised Sir John Lubbock to ^vithdraw his amendment. 

The Ministerialists, assembled in large numbers and in high spirits in 
expectation of seeing Mr. Gladstone fiouted by his own party, did not 
conceal their mortification at the unexpected turn of events. The modifica^ 
tion of the second resolution accepted by Mr. Gladstone was merely 
verbal. It was a golden bridge built with the object of enabling the 
Leaders of the Opposition to cross over and join the man whom a week 
earlier they had tried to slay with a stony stare. There followed a scene 
that might well burn itself into the generous memory of the young 
member for Hertford, whom at the time none thought to see in the seat 
of the Leader. Whenever Mr. Gladstone appeared at the table with intent 
to open his speech. Conservative gentlemen of the standing of Mr Greene 
Mr. Percy Wyn^am and Mr. Bentinck (“Big Ben”) rose in succession! 
Availing themselves of the forms #f the House, they managed to harrv 
Mr. Gladstone for fully half an hoar. So siu-ely as he stood at the table 
one or other — at one moment all three - wore on their feet, rising to a 
point of order. If there had been marshalled behind Mr. Gladstone a 
united and enthusiastic body of followers, this badgering would hardly 
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faaire been possible. A burst of angry indignation would, at any rate, 
bave materially shortened it. As it was, he stood practically alone in 
his whole-hearted advocacy of the cause of thei Bulgarians. Warned by 
the growing murmur out of doors, his former colleagues found it expedient 
not to range themselves in open opposition to him. But at least they 
would not support him with their cheers. 

It was seven o’clock when, the resources of obstruction exhausted, Mr. 
Gladstone was permitted to embark upon his speech. Beyond the irritation 
and exhaustion attendant upon this baiting, he was handicapped by 
the period of the sitting now reached. A slight acquaintance with the 
House of Commons enables one to realise the difference between rising 
to deliver an important speech at five o* clock in the afternoon and having 
the opportunity postponed till seven o’clock. These accumulated difficulties 
made greater the triumph that followed. The orator spoke for two 
hours and a half, x'ight through the dinner-hour, a period ordinarily fatal 
to the most entrancing eloquence. At the beginning the unruly conduct of 
members opposite was renewed. Gradually, as he proceeded, the spell of 
his oratory, the fire of his righteous inclignation, overcame everything. 
When he resumed his rent, and the Speaker rose to submit the first 
Resolution, it was mino moments before the latter could make his 
voice heard above the tumult of cheers that filled the House. Two 
days after the Resolutions wore laid on the table, a careful estimate of 
the possibilities of a division made by one of Mr. Gladstone’s i'riends, and 
therefore not likely to be tinctured by despondency, produced a list of 
eighty-nine members who were certain to follow him into the division lobby, 
seven being marked as wavering. On the eve of the division, Mr. Gladstone 
contributed another speech, his rising now being greeted by prolonged 
cheering from the Opposition. When the figures were announced it appeared 
that 223, practically the full muster of the Opposition, had gone with him 
into the division lobby. Rarely in Parliamentary history has such a 
victory been won by any orator against oveiwhelming odds. 

This narrative goes some way in the direction of sustaining Mr. Balfour’s 
view that here we have the climax of Mr. Gladstone’s career as a Parlia- 
mentary speaker. For my part I am disposed to fix upon 

The Bradlaugb the Bradlaugh debates as the epoch upon which the future 
DehateB. historian will dwell with fullest appreciation. There were 
connected with it circumstances almost torible in their 
intensity and pathos. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, his writings— as finally 
illustoated in that noble dpeument his last will and testament— and above 
all his daily life, testified to his devotional habits of mind, the spirituality 
of his character. Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to the place in the House of 
Commons claimed for him by the electors of Northampton was challenged 
on the specific ground that he did not believe in the existence of 
Almighty God. Such a frame of mind in any intelligent liumaii being was 
as shocking to Mr. Gladstone as it was inexplicable, not to say unnatural. 
It proved too much for Lord Randolph Ciiurchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and 
Sir John Gorst. They entered Upon a (‘rusade against the atheist as 
untiring, as implacable, as any achievement of the ancient Inquisition. 
By the side of the avowed atheist, facing these sturdy Christians, stood 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Apart from personal convictions and predilections, the course adopted 
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by him as Premiittr involved enormous sacrifices. The Fourth Party and the 
Conservative Opposition, who, with the significant exception of the Attorney* 
General, Sir John Holkert joined in the protest against the claim 
to make af^xhiation, were not alone in their repugnance to Mr. Brad* 
laugh. As successive divisions showed, Mr. Gladstone's personal followers, 
fresh from the polls where victory had been won by the glamour of his 
name, proved contumelious. Soon there was presented the curious spectacle 
of the Premier, nominal captain of an overwhelming majority, retii’ing, 
so to speak, to a back seat when the Bradlaugh question in its many 
phases came up, leaving the leadership of the Biouse to Sir Stafford 
Northcote. In this opening session of the Parliament of 1880-5, the 
Liberal x)arty suffered, in connection with the Bradlaugh affair, a blow 
from which the Administration never Wholly recovered. Mr. Gladstone knew 
the price he paid for doing what he held to be right. But then, as six 
years later when he was faced with the Home Buie problem, he, not 
counting the cost, followed the dictates of his conscience. 

The peculiar and painful difficulties of the situation brought out in 
fuller force the splendom* of his oratorical gifts. “I have no fear of 
atheism in this House,** he said in the course of his speech on moving the 
second reading of the Affirmation Bill, brought in after tliree years' 
wrangling around the Bradlaugh question : — 

the expression oil the Divine mind, and however little our feeble vision may 
be able to discern the means by which God may provide for its preservation, we may leave 
the matter in His hands. We may be sure that a firm and courageous application of 
every principle of equity and of justice is the Best method we can adopt for the preserva- 
tion and influence of truth. I must painfully record my opinion that grave injury has 
been done to religion in many minds— not in instructed minds, but in those which are 
ill instructed or partially instructed, and which have largo claims on our consideration— in 
consequence of steps which have unhappily been taken. Great mischief has been done 
in many minds through the resistance olfered to a man elected by the constituency of 
Northampton, which a portion of the people believe to be unjust. When they see the 
profession of religion and 'the Interests of religion ostensibly associated with what they are 
deeply convinced is injustice, they are led to questionings about religion itself. Unbelief 
attracts a sympathy which it would not otherwise enjoy, and the upshot is to impair 
those convictions and that religious faith the loss of which I believe to be the most in- 
expressible calamity which can fall either upon a man or upon a nation.” 

The lofty tone of this exquisite passage pervades all the long series 
of contributions to a memorable and prolonged debate. Almost his noble 
eloquence achieved the desired end. The overwhelming majority against 
which through three years he struggled to do justice to a ;man whose 
views were abhorrent to him was finally reduced to three. After this 
Mr. Gladstone retired from the combat. But he lived long enough to see 
Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat as member for Northampton with the tacit 
consent of a powerful Conservative Ministry, unchallenged by the party, 
which, four years eaplier, had hounded him out of the House and hustled 
him down the stairway into Palace Yard. Mi*. Bradlaugh was on his 
death-bed when news came to him that the House of Commons, under 
Conservative predominancy, had, without a dissentient voice, erased' 
from the order book the resolution * carried at the instance of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, declaring that “Charles Bradlaugh, having taken 
the oath, is as dead.” 

When, in tJie early days of 1880, Mr. Gladstone imdertook to crown his 




task of doing Justice to Ireland by bestowing Horae Rule upon the country, 
he was long i)ast the age at which, according to the Psalmist, man’s life is 
but labour and sorrow. “My time of life” lacked only, 
The Home Bale three years of fourscore. For a man whose life for half a 
Debatee. century had been one of incessant labour it would have 
sufficed if he had been content to make the round of 
his official duties as easy as possible. Mr. Gladstone in liis seventy- 
seventh year deliberately undertook wdiat was perhaps the most arduous 
task even of his wonderful career. Acre again, as happened in the case 

of his duel with Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 



ment on the Eastern Question, had he 
been backed by a united party his 
load would have been greatly lightened. 
His first direct inovcuient on the path 
of Horae Rule was marked by the 
breaking uj) of his Cabinet, the disin- 
tegration of his X)arty, tlie severing of 
lif€»-long friendships, and the bursting 
around him of a storm of contumely 
that must have been startling even to 
his long aiui vailed experience. The 
thanes tied fi*om him. His most dan- 
gerous enemies were those of his own. 
household. But h(i abated not one jot 
of heart or hope. 

On the 8th of April, 188(5, in a speech 
that, measured by tl)e clock, occupied 
three hours and a half in delivery,v and 
was a marvel of lucid exposition, cogent 
arguiiKmt, and lofty appeal, he unfolded 
his scheme for endowing Indand wdth 


Home Rule. The disclosure hastened 


ahd exteiided the desertions from his flag. He delivered another great 
sjieech on the Second Reading. But the cause was hopeless. Returned at 
tlio General Election in December. 1885, with a majority only two votes 
short of the combined forces of the Coiiscrvatives and Parnellitos, he saw 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 throwm out by a majority of thirty, albeit 
the Irish Nationalists voted with him to a man. 


This was more than defeat. It was a rout. It resulted in 
exclusion from office for six years, a x^riod he occupied in preparing 
for fresh efforts. When, as he avowod at Oxford, speaking on the eve 
of the session of 1878, his purpose day and night, week by week, month 
by month, w'as to counterwork what he believed to Ije the jrarpose of 
Lord Beaconsfield in the Eastern Question, he embarked upon what proved 
to be the first of a series of memorable oratorical campaigns in Midlothian. 
Faced in the summer of 1802 by the prospect of a General Electicin upon 
which depended his last hope of carrying the Home Rule Bill, he onco 
more turned his face northward, carrying the fiery cross over tho 
Border on to the familiar battle ground of Midlothian. 

Those privileged to accompany him in earlier camx>aigns,. watching his 
progress through this closing scene, recognised the difference Home Rule 
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had wrought 4n the popular attitude towards the membei^ for Midlothian. 
Crowds still peopled the halls where he spoke— at Edinburgh, Gla^ow, or 
adjacent centres of popi|lation. But the wild enthusiasm that seethed 
around him in 1879, prdiuding the great victory of 1880, was not now 
paralleled. In no part of the kingdom had Liberalism suffered on account 
of Home Rule more grievously than in Scotland. Mr. ' Gladstone could 
not have been blind to the signs of the times. But he was successful 
in disguising apprehension, and his eloquence was as full as ever of 
lire and inspiratiqn. The only notable effect of popular apathy was to 
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redouble the zeal with which he applied himself to preach tlie crusade. 
“ Too small I too small ! ” he said, slowly shaking his head when the final 
result of the poll giving him a majority of forty was communicated to 
him ill the library at Dalmeny. That was the only cry approaching 
despair that issued from his lips. 

On the 13th of February, 1892, he rose in the House of Commons to ask 
leave to bring in a new Home Rule Bill, a measure with which he had 
interwoven the sad experience of the preceding six years. 

As in 1886, it was a great speech, delivered to a magui- The New Home Bale 
ficent audience. At six o’clock in the morning members Bm, 1892. 
came down struggling for seats. As soon as the Strangers’ 

Galleries were open, noble lords fought for places as if the Peers* 
Gallery were the pit entrance of n transpontine theatre. For the 
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second time ih Parliamentary liistory attempt wa^ made to enlarge the 
accommodation of the House by filling up the floor space with r^v's of 
chairs. Driving through a cheering multitude, at the gates of Palace 
Yard, Mr. Gladstone was received in the House of Commons by the Liberal 
party upstanding and loudly applauding. He was in fine form, beaming 
with hope. For twO hours and a quarter he kept the audience entranced. 
Having expounded the details of his measure, he laid aside his notes and, 
turning to the House, taking in all quarters in the pleading glance of 
moist eyes, he besought members to lose no time , in stamping and 
sealing the deed tliat should efface the long-standing animosity between 
sister islands. For himself he never would be a party to bequeathing 
to his country a continuance of the heritage of discord handed down 
from generation to generation through seven centuries. “It would be a 
misery to me,” he said in a voice broken with emotion, “if in these closing 
years of my life I had omitte<i any measures possible for me to take 
towards upholding and promoting what I believe to be the cause not of 
one party or of another, but of all parties and all nations inhabiting these 
islands. Let me entreat you,” he added in last words, spoken In low but 
clear voice that vibiated through the liushed audience, “if it Avere with 
my latest breath I vt'ould entreat you, to let the dead bury its dead. Cast 
behind you every recollection of bygone evils ; cherish, love, sustain one 
another through all the vicissitudes of human afl'airs in the times that 
are to come.” 

A marvellous achieA^ement this loading of a forlorn hoi)e burdened 
Avith the AA'eight of more than fourscore years. Old age, long 
kept at bay, Avas beginning to shoAv signs of the inevitable victory, 
ToAvards the end of the second hour the Premier betrayed physical 
distress, and his A^oice through long passages grew hoarse. But for 
intellectual achievement, oratorical force and beauty, this speech, Avith 
its long-sustained peroration, Avill bear comparison Avitli some of his 
earlier and otherAvisc unapproachable efl'orts. 

The almost nonagenarian Premier s connection with the Home Rule Bill of 
181^ AA^’as not confined to the delivery of a series of great speeches, Avorthily 
culminating in a splendid oration moAuug the Third Reading. He took charge 
of the measure in committee, piloting it through dangerous reaches with 
unAA'earu»d solicitude. Infinite skill. His fame as an orator has a tendency 
to eclipse his i*eputation in the less florid field of the debater. In this 
he was unequalled, saA^e perha]>s by Mr. Chamberlain. His only fault was 
excessi\"e I’eadiness to explain. So superabundant was his energy even in 
the last session of hi!*; Parliamentary career that he could not sit quiet and 
rest if twitteiiag or caAAung from AAdiat.soe\"er inconsiderable nest invited 
him to join in the eouAcrsation. 

It was a study of tliis generous Aveakness that had given Lord Randolph 
Churchill his earliest opening. To “draA\' Gladstone” was the first, most 
sedulously practised duty of the nascent Fourth Party. Had Lord 
Randolph and his merry men had Disraeli to deal A\dth, the Fourth 
Party Avould have been unknoAvn to fame. As Mr. Horsman and 
Mr. Beiitinck discoA^ered, there was little use in butting heads against 
the stone Avail of Disraeirs imi^erturbability. When they girded at 
him he had a way of folding his arms tind assuming a far-away look that 
AV^s fatally chilling, Mr. Gladstone, in the plenitude of his j)ow^er, Avas 
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auybodjr^s g 9 *me. Lor4 Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and Sil? 
John Gorst reduced to a science the art of cunningly r'ecruitlng^ him in 
the service of obstruction. Quite inferior persons, like Mr. Warton, 
sometime member for Bridport, and Sir (then Mr.) E. Ashraead-Bartlett, 
were equally successful. If Mr. Gladstone had been abl^ to practise more 
self-restraint, and had treated with contempt attacks that had really no 
importance, Mr. Warton would never have secured a colonial judgeship, 
nor would the Anglo-American who in the 1880-5 Parliament represent^ 
Bye have become .Civil Lord of the Admiralty and a knight to boot. 

Had anyone of less exuberant powei^ been in charge of the Home 
Rule Bill in the session of 1886, it would not have occupied eighty-two 
days in passing its successive stages. On the Third Reading Mr. Gladstone 
mentioned that 459 speeches had been made in committee. **An awful 
roll,” he said, unconscious that for its accumulation he personally was 
largely responsible. His continuous presence on the Treasury Bench, 
interrupted only by the time necessary Jor a hasty meal, had much to 
do with it. The biggest bore knew that if the benches on both sides 
emptied at his rising he would have an eager audience in the 
Prime Minister. If he spoke long enough he might peradventure succeed 
in bringing the right lion, gentleman to his feet, and in the local news- 
papers it would be seen how “ the Prime Minister rose to reply ” to 
him. At any rate he would try ; and so speech droned along. 

Doubtless at the base of this inconvenient habit of listening and this 
fatal readiness to be drawn into debate was natural courtesy. Whether 
in public or in private Mr. Gladstone instinctively practised those habits 
of courtesy truly call old-fashioned. If a member of the House of 
Commons, the duly elected representative of a constituency, thought he 
had something to say on a question before the House, he should be 
listened to, perhaps the more punctiliously because of the unconcealed 
indifference of others to pay attention. If he was in error on a matter 
of fact or muddled in his argument, it was only polite to put him right. 

Few public men have been more bitterly reviled than Mr. Gladstone. 
None has left in his speeches fewer traces of reprisal. During the 188(K85 
Parliament, when it became a painful and reluctantly 
avowed necessity to bring in a Coercion Bill, the personal Mr. Gladstone’s 
bearing of the Irish members towards the statesman who Magnanimity, 
had disestablished an alien Church and freed Irish 
land was simply atrocious. It remained unparalleled in public life 
tmtil the schism of Committee-room No. 15 turned their swords upon 
«ach other. It was too much for Mr. Bright, whom a ’modified ex- 
perience of the same character drove into the enemy’s camp. Mr. 
Gladstone never by word, sign, or act disclosed remembrance of the 
insults heaped upon him. One of the most blatant of his assailants in 
the 1880 Parliament was, in the session of 1886, received as a guest at 
Hawarden, and for the Temaining term of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary 
life was dignified by reference in debate jis “ my hon. friend.” The same 
magnanimity marked his bearing towards the sundered friends who 
thwarted his darling purpose and made possible in his despite the long 
existence of a Conservative Government. He never made response to the 
bitter attacks of the Duke of Argyll, which towards the end, having 
the excuse of failing health, Mr. Bijight more than once echoed. He 
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W6fvev spoke Lord Hartington save in terms of affectionate regard* He 
took an opportunity* in the very heat of debate on the Home Rule Bill 
to pay a graceful compliment to the son of tlie most active, the most 
capable, and the most implacable deserter from his flag, a generosity 
shortly after repaid by the feather likening him to King Herod on the 
eve of his awful and well-earned fate. 

Only once did he yield to what to ordinary mankind must have been 
the daily temptation to turn and rend Mr. Chamberlain. That was an 
occasion the delight of which still lingers in the niind^ of those present. 
It happened in the last session of the first Salisbury Parliament, through- 
out which the secedera from Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet of 1880 somewhat 
embarrassingly insisted on their right to share with him and his more 
faithful colleagues the privilege of the Front Opposition Bench. From 
this coign of vantage Mr. Chamberlain made one of his sharply 
pointed speeches, ' rapturously cheered by the Conservative party 
opposite. It was designed deeply to wound Mr. Gladstone, and possibly 
in other moods it might have had the effect. By happy chance, instead 
of striking the old chief between the shoulder blades, it tickled him in 
the midriff. He literally came up smiling, and, regardless of etiquette, 
turning his back upon the Speaker, he bent over Mr. Chamberlain a pro- 
vokingly benevolent face, \vith possibly just a flash of malice in the 
gleaming eyes as he probed him to the quick. It was not often he 
indulged in this light sword play. The speech, bubbling through a con- 
tinuous roar of laughter and cheering, showed him perfect master of 
this branch of the orator’s art. 


Amongst the most diflievdt phases of Parliamentary oratory, certainly 
the one marked by fewest successes, is the duty of lamenting the great 
dead. From time to time it happens that the two 
Ai a Memorial front benches in both Houses are called upon to join 
Orator. lamenting the passing away either of a former 

colleague or of someone illustrious outside the walls 
eff Parliament. The very elaboration of preparation militates against the 
impulse and movement of true oratory. The House is crowded ; the scene 
IS stiffly set ; each speaker has his cue, and is conscious that he is ex- 
pected to do something equal to the occasion. It is a matter of history 
how at one such time Mr. Disraeli, exceT)tioually diffident of his own 
resources, ^‘conveyed * the exordium of a French orator, and with boldly 
slight alteration moulded it to his current need. It would bo invidious 
to run through the brief list of Cabinet and ex-Cabinet Ministers of 
the present day to whom the lot of public lamentation has fallen and 
discuss their manner of accomplishing their task. None had longer experi- 
ence or a wider variety of topic than Mr. Gladstone. None approached 
the perfection of his style. 

Comparatively eai*ly in his Ministerial career it fell to his lot to 
wcond a motion for the adjournment of the House on news reaching 
it of the death of Sir ^ Robert Feel, It was in this speech that he 
quotes from Sir Walter Scott the lines that have already been cited 
m these pages.* 'mis musically melancholy verse, first tuned by 
^ott. at the bier of Pitt, murmured again through the House of 
Cmnmons when, on a bright summer day in 1898, it once more adjourned, 

* See p. 83. . 
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a farliamentairy man as great as Pitt having answered to the old Lobby 
ery, “Who goes home?” ^ . . j • 

Less than two years after Peel’s death,' Mr. Gladstone joinm ^ j 
tribute paid to the memory of the Duke of Wellington, who h^ died 
4uring the recess. There is one passage in this speech worth quoting, hot 
only as an example of this phase of his oratory, but as presenting in the 
concluding sentences a characterisation which with curious minutenesa 
and fidelity fits himself 

“While many of the actions of his 1 if e, while many of the qualities ‘he possessed, are un- 
attainable by others, there are lessons which we may all derive from the life and actions of 
that illustrious man. It may ne^er be given to another subject of the Crown to perform 
services so brilliant as he performed. It may never be given to another man to hold 
the sword which was to gain the independence of Europe, to rally the nations around it» 
and while England saved herself by her constancy, to save Europe by her example. It 
may never be given to another man, after having attained such eminence, after an un- 
expected series of victories, to show equal moderation in peace as he had shown great- 
ness m war, and to devote the remainder of his life to the cause of internal and 
external peace for that country which he had so served. It may never be given to another 
man to have equal authority both with the Sovereign he served and with the Senate 
of which he was to the end a venerated member. It may never be given to another 
man after such a career to preserve even to the last the full possession of those great 
faculties with which he was endowed, and to carry on the services of one of the most 
Important departments of the State with unexampled regularity and success, even to the* 
latest day of his life. These are circumstance^ these are qualities, which may never occur 
again In the history of this country. But there are qualities which the Duke of Wellington 
displayed, of which we may all act in humble imitation. That sincere and unceasing devotion 
to our country ; that honest and upright determination to act for the benefit of the country 
on every occasion ; that devoted loyalty which, while it made him ever anxious to serve the* 
Crown, never Induced him to conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be ther 
truth; that devotedness in the constant performance of duty; that temperance of his life, 
which enabled him at all times to give his mind and his faculties to the services he was 
called on to perform; that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety by which he was dis- 
tinguished at all times in his life : these are qualities that are attainable by others, and these 
ore qualities which should not be lost as an example.” 

bumble imitation recommended by Mr. Gladstone in the mid** 
century was closely, if undesignedly, followed by him throughout his life. 
In the speeches delivered, whether in the Tx>rds or Commons, when proposal 
was made to honour Mr. Gladstone with a public funeral and a memorial 
in Westminster Abbey, there was heard no iiioro oxeuct and comprehensive 
appreciation of his character than is found in liis own portraiture of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, differing -liarply at all points of their 
public and private life, were oddly alike' in the manner of their final 
exit from the House of Commons. In the ease of botL 
Last Spestih In last speeches only a small inner circle of colleagues waa 

tbeHottM. aware that never again would the speaker stand at 

the table of the House. It "vvas from the morning' 
newspapers the public learned that the old familiar friend BeUjamiu 
Disraeli was thenceforward Earl of Beac*onsfield. From the same source* 
of information came the news that Mr. Gladstone had resigned the Premier- 
ship. It is true that for some time previous to tlie 1st of March, 1804, there 
had b^en rumours of intended resignation. Mr. Gladstone had lately 
returned from Biarritz, where he had spent a recess which lightened a 
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session opening on the 31st of January in one year, closing on the 5th of 
March in the next. It was said that his eyesight was failing, arid that he 
had resolved to go. When on the 1st day of March he briskly entered 
from behind the Speaker’s chair, his api)earance was closely scanned. It 
did not suggest a broken-down physique, nor did the speeph that followed 
indicate failing mental power. 

Apart from the interest of the occasion personal to Mr. Gladstone the 
sitting was a critical one. The House of Lords, not satisfied with having 
earlier in the long session thrown out the Home Rule Bill and wrecked the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, had laid rough hands on the Parish Councils Bill. 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” What attitude would Mr. Gladstone 
assume under this fresh rebuff, this new nullification of the action of the 
people's representatives ? The Radicals below the gangway ^vere eager 
for war. Now or never was, in their opinion, the time to try conclusions 
with the House of Lords. Would Mr. Gladstone give the signal for the 
battle ? 

The Parish Councils Bill had come back to the Commons, and the business 
of the sitting was to consider the Lords’ amendments. A ringing cheer, an 
unmistakable battle-cry from the Ministers, greeted the veteran captain as 
he stood at the table. He seemed to respond when in the opening sentence 
he emphatically expressed the opinion that the process of sending the Parish 
Councils Bill backward and forward between the two Houses had continued 
long enough. The fierce outburst of cheering evoked by this declaration 
died away when, lowering his note, he went on to show that the Lords’ 
amendments to the Bill, though serious, affected only isolated clauses. It 
would therefore be better not to complete the wreck of the session by 
dropping this Bill, but to make the best of it as it was left by the House 
of Lords. 

The Radicals, spoiling for a fight, heard this decision in moody silence. 
But the master hand knew how to touch the lyre evoking at will its 
stormiest music:— 

“ The fact is that these amendments and the treatment of several Bills of great im- 
portance which this House has sent to the House of Lords after unexampled labour raise 
a question of the gravest character. It is true that this is a very old question. . • • 
We have come to a more acute stage of the controversy. The question is 
whether the House of Lords is not merely to modify but to annihilate the whole work 
of the House of Commons— work which has been performed at an amount of sacrifice of 
time, labour, convenience, and perhaps health, but at any rate an amount of sacrifice 
totally unknown to the House of Lords. We have not been anxious to precipitate or 
unduly to accentuate that crisis. We have been desirous to save something from the 
wreck of this session’s work. We feel that this Bill is of such value that upon the whole, 
great as we admit the objections to be to the acceptance of these amendments, the 
objections to the rejection of the Bill are still graver, and wo desire to do nothing which 
'would lead to its rejection. We are compelled to accompany the acceptance with the 
sorrowful declaration that differences not temporary or casual merely, but differences of 
conviction, differences of prepossession, differences of mental habit, differences of funded 
mental tendency, between the House of Ijords and the House of Commons appear to 
have reached a development in the present year such as to create a state of thihgs 
of which we are compelled to say that in our judgment it cannot continue. . . • 
Without presuming to judge of motives, without desiring or venturing to allege imputa- 
tions, I have felt it a duty to state what appeared to me to be indisputable facts. 
That issue which is raised between a deliberative assembly elected by the votes of more 
than six millions and a deliberative assembly; occupied by many men of virtue, by many 
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ittea of talent— of cooiee with oonsMerable diversities and varieties— but not so elected, Is 
a controversy which when once lalsed must go on to fts issue. It has been long post- 
poned. I rejoice to say it has been postponed in many cases to a considerable degree 
by that discretion, circumspection, reserve in the use of 'enormous privileges which the 
House of Lords on various occasions in my recollection— in the time of the Duke of 
Wellington, and In the time of Lord Aberdeen and others— has used. But I am afraid 
that the epoch, the days of that reserve and circumspection, may be gone by. I won’t 
abandon all hope of it. But I must say of the present— I do not like to say that the 
situation is intolerable, because it is a hard and may seem a dictatorial word. But I 
think gentlemen opposite must feel as I feel, that in some way or other a solution will 
have to be found for this tremendous contrariety and incessant controversy upon matters 
of high principle and profound importance between the representatives of the people 
and those who fill the nominated Chamber.” 

Noble lords crowding the Peers’ Gallery looked down on a stirring 
scene. Below the gangway members rose to their feet waving hats and 
wildly cheering. The outburst was renewed when Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinued 


“ It is not for the House of Commons to pronounce a judgment on this subject. 
The House of Commons is itself a party in the case. But I have no difficulty on be- 
half of the Government in pronouncing judgment on the issues that have been raised 
between the two Houses. Wr take frankly, fully, and finally the side of the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons could not be a final judge in its own case, and I am 
• J^eans anxious to precipitate proceedings of that kind, however they may be 
mvited by an impatience most natural in tlie circumstances of the case. No doubt Sir 
there is a higher authority than the House of Commons. There is the authority of the 
nation, -which ijHMt In the last resort decide. Happily, we .are aU of us sufficiently trained 
in habits of constitutional freedom to regard tliat authority as absolutely final. The 
time when that judgment is to !»e invited and the circumstances under which it is to 
constitute questions of the gravest character which the executive Government 
of the day can alone consider and decide.” 

There was nothing in tins speech, which occupied in delivery just 
h^l an hour that mdicated 'intention on the part of the tired warrior 
to make helmet a homo for bees. I,ookiug back upon it, one recognises 
by the light of subsequent events a farewell note. “ For me ” said Mr 

that through sixty years had suffered so much at his hands, “my 
duty terminates in calling the attention of the House to the fact it is 

aside -that in con.ridoring these amendments, 
lunited as then- scope may seem to some to be, wo are considering a 
inseparable irnrt. of a question enormously largf, a 
rSttSnenf profoundly ax-nte, a question thatwiU demand 

highest SLtty.” settlement from the 

Mr. DisraeU’s last speech was delivered late at night He left the 
Hoijse iust befpre the adjoummout, varying his ordfmL pLtiee bv 

Wdilking d.owii tlio floor and. pasisiiig out into 1 ^ ^ j. i ^ 

„.d, a. end of sp^ddng. »t d<,,va „ 
happened, as if no memorable epoch in the historv of the 
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In his mastei^ly study of Pitt, l^rd Rosebery writes 

*‘His eloquence must have greatly resembled that with which Mr. Gladstone has 
fascinated two generations, not merely in pellucid and sparkling statement, but in those 
rolling and interminable sentences which come thundering in mighty succession, like 
the Atlantic waves on the Biscayan coast— sentences which other men have neither the 
understanding to form nor the vigour to utter. It seems, however, to have lacked the 
variety and the melody, the modulation of mood, expression, and tone which lend such 
enchantment to the longest efforts on the least attractive subjects of his great successor. 

Not perceiving, certainly not applying, the similitude^ Mr. Lecky, in his 
“ History of England in the Nineteenth Century,” incidentally confirms it 

“ Pitt had every requisite of a great debater : perfect self-possession ; an unbroken flow 
of sonorous and dignified language; great quickness and cogency of reasoning, and 
especially of reply ; an admirable gift of lucid and methodical statement ; an extraordinary 
skill in arranging the course and symmetry of an unpremeditated speech ; a memory 
singularly strong and singularly accurate. No one knew better how to turn and retort 
arguments, to seize in a moment on a weak point or an unguarded phrase, to evade issues 
which it was not convenient to press too closely, to conceal if necessary his sentiments 
and his intentions under a cloud of vague, brilliant, and imposing verbiage.” 

Without accepting the testimony of the spiteful contemporary who 
said Pitt spoke as if he had a mesh of worsted in his mouth, it may be 
assumed that Mr. Gladstone had the ad\autage in the matter of voice. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine a more perfect or better managed organ 
than that which sounded in many keys through more than sixty years 
of English public life. Its range was marvellous, as was testified by his 
command and final subjection of the unruly multitude that gathered to 
hear him at Blackheath. A later occasion when he over- 
On the Platform, came what appeared to orfl inary mankind insuperable 
difficulty happened in the course of one of the Midlothian 
campaigns, when, in the Market Hall at Edinburgh, he addressed a 
crowd equal to the population of a hamlet. The vast square was so 
densely packed that fainting men and women were x>assed over the 
heads of the crowd towards the door as if they were portmanteaus. 
Absolute stillness, broken now and then by a simultaneous roar of 
applause, testified to the orator’s commanci over the remotest recesses. 

The House of Commons is, happily, one of the best, if not absolutely 
the easiest place in the world to speak in. On ordinary occasions it was 
not necessary for Mr. Gladstone to raise his voice above 

In the House, conversational pitch. But he knew how, at the proper 
moment, to fill the Cliamber Avith the music of uplifted 
tones full and strong as the peal of an organ. Even to look at him 
when in the full fiood of oratory was an inspiring sight. His eyes 
gleamed with marvellous light. Every muscle of his mobile face was 
in action. Each turn of successive sentences — and his sentences were 
exceedingly sinuous— had its appropriate gesture. His gestures were nob. 
the least remarkable, nor the least effective, element of his great speeches. 
They had the charm and variety of naturalness. Had it been possible to 
bring the cinematograph in operation whilst Mr. Gladstone was delivering 
one of his speeches on the Bulgarian atrocities, or the Bradlaugh business, 
he would have been amazed, even incredulous, in view of the result. Curran, 
who in the fervour of his speech used occasionally to bend down till he 
scotched the floor Avith his finger-nails, once publicly thanked God he 
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liad no gestures«>;tM^^ doubtle^ss was ignorant of ihe fr^uency 

and occasional fuiiousness of his. Mr. iDisraeirs self-congratulation that 
between him and Mr. Gladstone there stood so substantial a piede of 
furniture as the table of the House of Commons is an old story. A 
falvourite action in the frenzy of argument was to hold out his /leift 
hand pahn upward, and beat it with his right, the resounding clap some- 
times drowning the sound of the rery word he desired to emphasise. 
In the same mood he banged the brass-bound box with a violence that 
threatened dislocation of the finger joints. 

For the most part Mr. Gladstone’s oratory swept on in stately, now 
and then tumultuous, fiood, pitched on levels of loftiest heights. Intensely 
earnest about everything, big or little, he had no time for toying with 
topics. But it is a great mistake to assume, as is sometimes done, that he 
was devoid of humour. His gift of sarcasm, though not often indulged in, 
was supreme. Better still, ami more often in use, was his banter. To 
Mr. Chaplin the House of Commotis has often been indebted for ebullitions 
of this humour. The late Mr. Cavendish Bentinck was another member 
who undesignedly endeared himself to the House by the irresistible temp- 
tation his interposition in debate proved to bring Mr. Gladstone up in 
his lighter mood. A‘ brilliant fiash, more than usually scorching, delighted 
the House in the fustigation of Mr. Chamberlain, already mentioned. 

The nearest parallel to that scene is to be found some dozen years 
earlier. It was early in the session of 1877, when Mr. Gladstone, his back 
to the wall, was fighting almost single-handed for down- 
trodden Bulgaria. The hostile feeling of the Minis- Bantering Mr. 
terialists was at fever height, the situation being as yet ciiapiin. 
unrelieved by any comforting rally of his own friends. 

On this particular night he rose to call attention to a despatch addressed 
during the recess by Lord Derby to Sir Henry Elliot, then British Minister 
at Constantinople. The House was crowded from floor to topmost range 
of the Strangers’ Gallery. Members not able to find seats on the floor 
flocked into the side galleries. A crowd stood at the bar attentive through 
the hour Mr. Gladstone fulminated against the Government of Mr. Disraeli 
and the iniquities of the Turk, In ringing voice and with indignant 
gestures, he called upon Ministers definitely to state whether, after all 
the cruel wrong the Turk had wrought during the last tAvelve months, 
it was possible that Christian England should still be bound by the 
Treaty of 1856 bolstering up the Porte. 

An angry speech from Mr, Gathorne Hardy, then Secretary of State 
for War, wrought the Jingoes, numerically vastly predominating the 
audience, to a pitch of passion approaching frenzy. Mr. Chaplin fitly 
expressed this in an acrimonious speech. Bending a glowing eyeglass 
upon Mr. Gladstone, addressing him personally, enforcing. his points with 
animated gestures, the Squire of Blankney rode upon the whirlwind and 
directed the storm. 

^‘At the right hon. gentleman’s dooi%” he said, pointing across the 
floor at Mr. Gladstone, and turning round to meet the frantic cheering 
of friends behind him, “lies the whole responsibility of the Eiiropean 
crisis.” 

Mr. Chaplin always amused Mr. Gladstone, and even this hard 
saying did not disturb the smiling equanimity with winch he sat regarding 
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the bleated ora€br. But thiii^e ie a ^int at which forbearance, contemptuous 
or magnanimous, halts^ Mr* Oh^lin, intoxicated with the quite unusual 
cheering that punctuated his remarks, presently passed that point. “As a 
man of honour,” he said with accusatory forefinger pointing at Mr. 
Gladstone, “ there is only one course open to the right hon. gentleman.” 

Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet with catapultic speed and force. From 
a seat behind him at the same moment rose Colonel Muir, who appealed 
to the Speaker to say how much further these personalities were to. be 
carried. “I also rose,” said Mr. Gladstone, “to ask whether I am to be 
instructed by an hon. member as to what is the only course I may take 
as a man of honour.” 

It was a peculiarity mth Mr. Gladstone, never varied through the long 
succession of scenes above which his mighty figure towered, that once on 
hk feet he, under whatever provocation, instantly regained self-command. 
To see him when he leaped up at the last touch of Mr. Chaplin’s lash, 
his eyes blazing in his terrible white face, it was natural to suppose that 
he would break forth into tempestuous speech, his body rocked by angry 
gestures. Here he was standing at the table with arms hung limply 
down, putting a question of order to the Speaker in quiet conversational 


tone. 

The Speaker, thus appealed to, ruled Mr. Chaplin out of order. He 
straightway withdrew the offending expression. But, he hotly added, now 
or at any more convenient time he would have pleasure in giving the 
right hon. gentleman opposite an opportunity of defending himself, 
“Move! move!” cried members behind. The sight of Mr. Gladstone 
sitting opposite acted on the gentlemen of England of that day much as 
a red flag waved in his face stirs an infuriate bull in the arena at Madrid. 
Carried away by the tumult, Mr. Chaplin bellowed— the word is historically 
Parliamentary— “ I beg to move that this debate be now adjourned.” ‘ 

Mr. Gladstone having already spoken in the debate was precluded by 
the rules of the House from further contributing to it. Mr. Chaplin’s motion, 
being in the form of an amendment, raised a new question, upon which 
tnombers who had spoken eai'lier in the sitting might, if they pleased, 
deliver their souls. A wilder shout of applause went up from the Minis- 
terialists. It was instantly stilled by discovery that Mr. Gladstone was 
standing at the table. “ I beg to second tlie motion,” he said in the same 
quiet voice that liad marked his previous utterances. 

The cheers broke foitli afresh, this time from the Opposition benches. 
Rarely had such quick dramatic movement taken place in Parliamentary 
debate. In the ordinary course some other member would have seconded 
the motion, the Speaker woidd have risen to put it from the chair, and 
Mr. Gladstone might, if ho pleased, have interposed. That would have 
been a tame performance compared with this prompt picking up of th^ 
glove almost before it had touclied the fioor. 

When the cheering was hushed Mr. Gladstone, speaking in a low voice, 
evidently agitated by profound emotion, protested against the insulting 
language addressed to him. After a little while he began to take a calmer, 
juster view of the real value of such turgid talk. He lapsed into his 
own familiar manner when dealing with Mr. Chaplin, and peal after 
p^l of laughter rose from the croivded House as he lashed the irate Orator 
with the finest, though not therefore the least painful, cords of irony. 
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He ended in a |K^re eerious mood, with a noble peroration^ I'^lifcag to* 
the House the gravity of the question out of which this personal ln<ud^t 
had arisen. , , , 

Some time before his daiith Mr. Bright, talking to his son4n4aw, Mr. 
Charles McLaren, made a shrewd criticism of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s style of oratory. “People say my mind is too ^ oiiuistoita and 
subtle,” Mr. Gladstone had remarked to his old friend with cami»red, 

an air suggesting complaint that the charge was unjust. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by subtle,” Mr. Bright had replied, 
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“but I know what other people mean by it. Here is the chart of an 
argument. There are three or four prominent headlands. I dwell on 
them at length, and so do you. But you go into all th^ little creeks and 
bays and inlets, and enlarge on them with equal detail and elaboration, 
instead of bringing out the great promontories of your argument forcibly, 
and so your audience lose sight of them. When you use so many small 
arguments, people think you have no big ones. Those are not the argu- 
ments that convince people. I leave out the little creeks and dwell on 
the projecting hemllands only. If I can . convince a hearer on one of 
them, I have got him. But you dwell on small and great arguments alike.” 
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There id miieh iruth in this. It was a constitutional infirmity, the 
fruit of excessive intellectual capacity. Observing Mr. Gladstone on his 
feet in the House of Commons, confronting a difficulty suddenly sprung 
upon him, one understood how the habit grew. Cautious by tempera- 
ment, subtle in distinction of the meaning of words, having in stock an 
illimitable quantity, he, as he proceeded, saw pitfalls, morasses, 
stone walls non-existent to ordinary vision. The involutions, paren- 
theses, modifications of his, on the average, prodigiously long sentences, 
were divagations designed to get round or burro'Nf under these, per- 
haps, imaginary dangers. Listening to him, one has often won- 
dered where, on sea or land, a particular sentence would finally end. ^ 
The closest attention was not equal to following all its tortuous 
turns. But when read in print it was perceived that Mr. Gladstone at 
least did not lose his way. Whilst he spoke he was thinking out the 
position. Being on his legs, he must need fill up the interval with words. 
These — “a cloud of vague, brilliant, and imposing verbiage”— were spun 
out till his active mind had arrived at a decision upon the precise line to 
take. Often at critical moments of foreign or home policy he has been 
suddenly assailed with an awkward question. An ordinary Minister thus 
cornered would take advantage of the formula that permits him to ask 
for notice. Mr, Gladstone never stooped to that expedient. He answered 
forthwith, sometimes at considex'ablei length, and with apparent wealth of 
detailed information. But if he did not deem it expedient to take the 
House into his confidence, no embarrassment to the Ministry followed 
upon his reply. The embarrassment was rather with the questioner, 
who, straining his attention to follow the meaning and catch the cohesion 
of the well-oi'dered sentences welling in easy flood from the lips of the 
Premier, was iiainfully conscious of temporary brain paralysis. He could 
not in the thicket of words see a ray of light on the situation he had 
submitted. He had evidently missed a link, and would find it all right 
when he read in the morning i)apers a verbatim report of the answer. 
Studying that, he discovered that Mr. GleKistone, though he had talked 
ior two or three minutes, had positively said nothing. Which was, indeed, 
his purpose. 

‘‘The only difference between him and me,” said Mr. Bright in the 
conversation already quoted from, “ is that he takes twice as long to say 
a thing as I do, and that he says twice as many things.” Mr. Bryce 
carries on this personal comparison from another, perhaps more impartial, 
point of view. “Mr. Gladstone’s speeches,” he writes, “were neither so 
concisely telling as Mr. Bright’s, nor so finished in diction. But no other 
man among his contemporaries— neither Lord Derby, nor Lowe, nor Mr. 
Disraeli, nor Bishop Wilberforce, nor Bishop Magee— deserved comparison 
with him. And he rose superior to Mr. Bright himself in readiness, in 
variety of knowledge, in persuasive ingenuity, Mr. Bright required time 
for preparation, and was always more successful in alarming his adver- 
saries and stimulating his friends than in either instructing or convincing , 
anybody. Mr. Gladstone could do all these four things,, and could do 
them at an hour’s notice, so vast and well-ordered was the arsenal of 
his mind.” 

This is sound criticism admirably put. Mr. Gla^tone, having before 
him the task of delivering a speech on the intricacies of a Budget 
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scheme or the clauses of an epoch-making Bill, sketched out in advance 
the general line of his argument and illustration. But some of his^ most 
striking and successful speeches in the House of Commons have been 
delivered on the spur of the moment without a note of preparation. 
Nothing in the long and luminous array of his House of Commons 
speeches was .more delightful than his Tuesday or Friday evening 
cavserisa towards the end of his Parliamentary career. At that time 
private members still had these nights at their disposal, and were able 
to utilise them for^the discussion of miscellaneous questions. Mr. Glad- 
stone, coming back probably after a morning sitting, would sit listening, 
obviously without settled purpose of taking part in the debate. Someone 
accidentally struck a chord of memory or association, and he was on his 
feet discoursing the most winning elcfq[uence. 

As Mr. Balfour aptly said in his speech proposing a public funeral, 
from the conversational discussion appropriate to committee work up 
to the most sustained eloquence fitting some high argument and some 
great historic occasion, every weapon of Parliament warfare was wielded 
by Mr. Gladstone with the sureness and ease of perfect, absolute, com- 
plete mastery. On whatever theme he spoke, upon whatever occasion, 
he poured out his very self upon his audience. It was a great soul, a 
lofty mind, an instrument incapable of striking a mean or faulty note. 
Through his long life and close association with the House **of Commons 
he bestowed upon it by his speeches a boundless store of intellectual 
delight. Rarer guerdon still, he, by his very presence, by the spectacle 
of his pure life, his lofty aims, distinctly elevated the tone of the 
assembly. 

“ His voice is silent in your council hall 
For ever; and whatever tempest lour 
For ever silent ; even if tliey broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke ; 

Who never sold tlie truth to ser\e the hour, 

Nor palter'd with Eternal God for Power.” 

g 

- Henry W. Lucy. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S FIRST PREMIERSHIP, 1868-1874. 

The Issues at the General Election: Taxation and Finance; The Condition of Ireland; 
Land and Church — A Great Election Address— Financial Policy of the Conservatives— 
Decay of Economy— Charged with Promoting Popery— Co-operation— Local Taxation— 
A Campaign of Calumny— Tory Democracy— Justice to Ireland the Main^ Issue — 
Defeated- in South Lancashire but Elected for Greenwich— The New Ministry — 
Conciliation for Ireland — The Irish Church— Report of a Royal Commission — Im- 
possibility of Reform— The Disestablishment Bill Introduced— A Sop for Irish Land- 
lords— The Surplus— The Bill Passed— Mr. Bright’s Fling at the House of Lords— 
University Reform— Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinets— A Meeting with Jowett— The Irish 
Land System — Irish Grievances— Ulster Tenant Right— The First Irish Land Bill — 
The Elementary Education Bill— Mr. Gladstone on the Franco-Gerpaan War and 
European Politics— The Protection of the Pope— Release of Fenians— Civil Service 
Reforms— Woolwich Dockyard Closed— Foreign Affairs— The Ballot— The Match-Tax 
— Army Purchase — Homo Rule — A Great Speech at Blackheath — Sir Robert Collier’s 
Appointment— The Ewelme Case— Republicanism— The Ballot— The Alabama Claims— 
The Licensing Act— Archaeology— The Irish University Bill— The Government Defeated— 
Disraeli refuses to take Office— More Misfortunes— Contemplating the Abolition of the 
Income-Tax— Parliament Dissolved* 

T he Ministry which Mr. Gladstone formed after the General Election of 
1868, the greatest Peace Ministry of modern times, exhibits in its 
measures and its acts, in its legislation and its administration, a harmony, 
a unity, and an individuality which are never observed in 
Characteristics of collective bodies except when tliey are controlled by a master 
the Ministry, hand and are subordinated to a master mind. In one sense 
the narrative of the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s public life up 
to this point is a history of tlie formation of the policy of his first Ministry. 
^ a more immediate and determinate sense that policy dates from the elec- 
tion campaign of 1868. In South Lancashire Mr. Gladstone laid before the 
poo]’)le in broad outline the great reforms which he afterwards proposed 
and carried through Parliament. He alone among the Prime Ministers of 
England was equally great as an administrator, a Parliamentary debater, 
and a platform orator. It is on the platfoi*m, when he comes into direct 
touch with the people, that he speaks his mind moat freely ; and if his 
speeches in the autumn of 1868 are among the most important in the 
history of English politics, they deserve equal weight and consideration 
in any attempt to estimate his personality. 

The appeal to the country was made and decided on three main questions 
—the history of the last Reform Act, public economy, and the Irish question. 

On the first, Disraeli’s contemptible opportunism offered 
The iBBuee at easy target. On the last two it was necessary tc 

the people. Mr. Gladstone lost no 
‘ * time in opening the campaign. In his first speech- 

delivered at 8t. Helens on August 5th — he carefully 
^ected the ground on which the great battle was to be fought and won. 
There was “the vital question of taxation and finance/* the question as 
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to wiubt should; lie the scale of the military, naval, and civil estimates of 
the country in its regular service: — * • 

“It is with very deep regret that I have to record the fact that since the chaise of 
Government which took place two years ago, with no sufficient justifi- 
cation that I am aware of, under no pressure from the country or tha Taxation and 
House of Commons, her Majesty’s present advisers have thought it their Fhiaace. 
duty to adopt measures and make proposals by which a sum of little 
less than three millions a year has been added to the permanent expenditure of the 

country,*' « ^ 

• 

Mr, Gladstone advised the electors to invito Conservative candidates 
to go into this subject ‘‘very much at large, 

and to explain in their own defence, and tb your satisfaction, why it is and wherefore 
that after, for a sefies of five or Six years, a Liberal Government of this country— 
which certainly was not supposed to be fanatically economical— had found the means 
of continually operating some reduction in the charges and burdens of the country, 
why it is that upon the accession of what is called a Conservative Government 
to power, it is suddenly discovered that the tide has turned, and that from month to 
month almost, as new estimates are produced, every estimate and every charge made 
upon you is in advance over and is in excess above those that had preceded it,” 

But even the question of economy faded into insignificance before 
what was at that juncture the question of paramount importance, namely, 
the policy to be pursued in respect of Ireland, Mr. Glad- 
stone recalled the “painful sensations” with which, shortly iteiaad. 
after becoming a member of Earl Russell’s Cabinet, he 
together with his colleagues became acquainted with those particulars 
which proved to them, at the beginning of 1866, that there was no choice 
6ut to ask for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and so place in 
abeyance, so far as Ireland was concerned, the principal guarantee of 
personal liberty. Many Irish emigrants had served as officers in the 
American Civil War, and they were known to be returning in large numbers 
“with the design of lighting, if they could, the flame of civil war in 
Ireland.” The original suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in IrelaM 
was for six months only ; but it had now been renewed, not causelessly, 
for three years. The Tory Government might congratulate itself on the 
“ tranquillity ” of Ireland ; not so the Opposition : — 

“We have looked at the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland with very 
different views. Do not conceal from yourselves this fact, that when you have arrived 
at the point at which you are compelled to place the guarantees of personal liberty in 
abeyance, you have arrived at a point only one stage removed from civil war . , , We 
thought it was our duty to look in the face this dark fact of Irish discontent . . , We 
asked ourselves whether, in this formidable state of things, we stood clear in the face 
of the Irish people and of the world ; whether the laws and institutions which prevail in 
Ireland are such as ought to prevail ; whether they are such as in the face of national 
\ danger we should ourselves think proper or be bold enough to maintain. If they are, 
maintain them by all means, maintain them at all hazards, though even civil war or 
foreign war should blaze throughout the land; but if they are not, then don’t wait for 
the moment of civil war or of foreign war— nay, more, do not wait to continue from year 
to year the painful, the ignominious— I would almost say, the loathsome— process of 
suspending personal liberty in order to keep large portions of the Irish people down by 
force ; do not be content with such a policy as this, but set right your laws and institutions. 
And when you have set them right, then, with a Just confidence in the Almighty God 
who rules the affairs of men, you may abide whatever is in store.” 

2h 
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The Irish question httd many branches, but tiie two pditci^ cmes for 
the consideration of the coming Parliament would relate to the_ Uuul and 
the Church. As to Irish land, it would t^e duty of Parliament to 
legislate with a sincere desire and determination to secure to the Irish 
cultivator, “than whom no man is more tenderly attached to the soil 
on which he is born,” the fruits of his industry, and enable him “to 
pursue his lot and his career in the land where the Almighty has ordained 
that he should be born, instead of looking for a home across the Atlantic.” 
This security must be given “with the fullest regar^ to the rights of 
property.** Mr. Gladstone was proceeding gradually to religious tenures 
when an impatient person called out Irish Church/”-— 

“A friend in the extremity of the room calls out the * Irish Church, and I assure 
him that he only anticipated me by one single moment. But as he has said ‘The 
Irish Church,' I will read you a few words from the writings of a very 
distinguished and eminent man, the present Lord Lytton, who I believe 
The mall Church. follows:— * We talk of “Irish bulls,” but the words “Irish 

Church” are the greatest bull in the language. It is called the Irish 
Church because it is a church not for the Irish.* I cannot deny that preposition of Lord 
Lytton’s* I wish I could. A member of the Church of England myself, I should be very 
glad indeed if my ^ Irish fellow-countrymen were disposed to take the same view of matters 
with me ; but they are not. I cannot constrain them, and I must consider, while I would 
exact a jealous regard for our rights who are members of the Church of England, or of 
any other religious body, I must ask myself whether we have paid the same regard to 
the rights of the masses of the Irish people.” 


A Commission 'which had been sitting had incubated a scheme for 
reforming the Irish Church; upon which Mr. Gladstone remarked, “You 
cannot make bricks without straw, and you cannot take the breeks off a 
Highlander. There are many things impossible, and it is impossible to 
make a reform of the Irish Church.” Still there were plenty of Conservative 
candidates abroad who would sell the electors jilans of Irish Church 
Reform— as many as they liked to buy— “for the moderate jirice of their 
political support.” But these schemes of the reform of the Irish Church 
were like the razors that were cariied to a certain fair, with respect to 
v^ich the man who had them said they were not made to shave, but 
they were made to sell. The experiment proposed was not new ; it had 
been tried before:— 


“W^e tried it in 1833. In 1833 we cut off ten bishops, and we pitched them out of the 
carriage to the wolves, just in the same way as in Russia it sometimes happens, I am 
told, that a carriage going post over the plains, with a number of horses to draw it at 
full gallop, Is pursued bj' a herd of wolves, and the common practice is to cut off now 
one horse and then another, turning them loose from tlie traces, in the hope that the wolves 
will fasten upon them and allow the carriage to escape. That is the way we did with 
the ten bishops in 1833, and for a considerable time the wolves fed upon those ten bishops ; 
but they are now in full course again, and it Is said that the Commission that has been 
sitting is going to recommend a repetition of the very same experiment, not on so liberal 
a scale, but they are going to advise that we should throw overboard four bishops, In 
the hope that* the wolves will be satisfied for a short time by devouring their carcases. 
Now, I don’t want to throw over bishops at all. I am for letting every religious communion 
have as many bishops as they please, or as their reasonable necessities require, of which 
they must be the ultimate judges. But rely upon it, I don’t exaggerate when I say that 
the day for clianges of this kind is gone,” 

In short, there were only two plans : that to which Mr. Gladstone had 
tomraitted himself and the party, and that towards which Mr. Disraeli had 






he^n m«tn<BUvritig in liie sprijttgMdCtK^ decided to piitpip lor 

vote-^when lie said that he had a great objectioti to levt, ^ 

but none to levelling up, **You have but two plans really to id^oose 
between, and you must make your option. You 'will either have to teJbl^ 
away the Irish Church Establishment as we recommend, or else you murt' 
build up some others beside it.” It would be objected, of comse, that the 
destruction of the Establishment would involve the reproach of 
in concert with the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. My ansfrer 
to that is this: ,We are combined irrespective of religious persuaelioii 
for tlie purpose of recognising and acknowledging, for the purpose of 
accomplishing and working out, a design which is founded on principles 
of natural and civil justice, such as all Christians— nay, such as all men— 
ought to acknowledge.” 

On October 2nd Disraeli issued an address to the electors of Bucks 
on the traiisjeut efforts of the philosopher and the sectarian. He would 
take upon himself to guard the Irish Establishment 
ihecause “the coiiuectioii of religion with the exercise of niaraell Champloiui 
political authority is one of the main safeguards of the irisu'ciiurcli. 
<*ivilisatiou of man.” A week later came the counterblast 
from Hawardeu, a formidable document which shall be given nearly in 
full, not only because it was in itself characteristic of the man and worthy 
of the statesman, but on account of another peculiar 
feature. The promises were few, and they were performed, a Great Eleotloii 
Disraeli followed the usual rule, and sowed his seed Addreae, ises. 
strictly with a view to the General Election. His rival 
looked through and forward to the time when his hopeful projects 
should prove good on the Parliamentary threshing-floor. The manifesto 
begins as follows : 


«TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTH-WEST LANCASHIRE. 

Gentlemen,— From you, the electors of the South western Division of the County of 
Lancaster, I solicit a renewal of the trust w hich was confided to me in 1865, in a manner 
demanding from me peculiar gratitude, by the Constituency of the entire Southein 
Division. 

“ I then came before you as the advocate of a policy of trust in the people, tempered by 
prudence, and averse to violent and hasty change, 

“In the spirit of that profession, I was a party in 1866 to proposals for the extension 
of the franchise, which I thought the smallest that could meet the just claims of the un- 
enfranchised classes, and which were studiously limited in order if possible to disarm 
jealousy, prej’udice, and fear, 

“We were met by an opposition, not indeed as direct, but yet as persevering and detri- 
mental, as was ever offered to any measure. At length a point was reached at which the 
Government of Earl Russell found that the resignation of their offices appeared to be the 
most becoming method by which they could secure the early triumph of Reform. 

“We resigned accordingly. The result was that the opponents of reduction In the 
franchise took office, and found themselves compelled by the public sentiment, after much 
vacillation, to make proposals on that subject which, though not only narrow, but strongly 
reactionary in the shape in which they were presented to Parliament, issued in the passing 
of a measure larger and more democratic than the Bill which, in 1866, we were told, by 
the highest authority, would reduce our institutions to the pattern of the American Republic. 

the extensive, though unequal, enfranchisement which has thus been secured 
for the people, past experience and all present signs lead me to anticipate Increased strength 
Cor our institutions, and a more vigorous march, both of legislative and administrative 
policy. , . , 
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“The rapid growth of weaItit;'MpeolalIy among the classes of the greatest activity and 
enterprise, has led, for a numlber of years post, co a diminished watchfulness, outside the 
' walls of Parliament, respecting the great and cardinal subject of 

Pnhiin Cf*Annmv economy in the public charges, and the relation between the income of 
the State and its expenditure. I earnestly desire that the paramount 
'Interest of the lately enfranchised classes in thrifty administration 
may operate powerfully to bring about a change. This tendency cannot but be 
strengthened by the present decline of the permanent revenue, and by the addition, since 
the pi'esent Government took office, of tliree millions (in round numbers) to the public 
charges, apart from the demands of the Abyssinian War. This increase has extended not 
less in ther civil than in the military and naval departments. In' my opinion it has not 
been justified either by the wishes of the country or by the demands of the public service. 

“I perceive, with satisfaction, that attention has of late been increasingly directed to 
the local charges of the country. Their amount, the manner of their incidence, and the 
means provided for their administration and control appear to demand careful consider- 
ation. It will, in my opinion, be just and politic to allow to ratepayers, by the principle 
of representation, a control over pouiity expenditure.” 

A paragraph on Primary Education followed. Mr. Gladstone referred 
to the two principles laid down Lord John Russell in 1839 on behalf 
of Lord Melbourne’s Government— that it was the desire of her Majesty 
that the rights of conscience “slioiild be respected, and that the youth 
of the country slionld bo religiously brought up.” Further 
Primary legislation would bo necessary to establish the first of these 

Education. principles, and in order to enforce it the State must 

resign the responsibility of teaching in its primary schools 
the creed of a sect at the expense of the nation. The address then 
proceeds 

. At this time one question, or group of questions, overshadows all the rest. The state 
of Ireland, and the actual temper of no small portion of its people towards the Throne 
and Government of the United Kingdom, imperatively demand the care of all public men, 
and of all good citizens, who would seek, not merely to live by expedients from day to day, 
but, looking onw’ard.H into the future, to make provision, as far as human means avail, for 
the strength, concord, and stability of the Empire. 

“The object of a truly Liberal policy is by equitable but decided measures to make the 
nAme of law in Ireland respected as it is in Great Britain ; to make it respected by making 
it loved ; and to create this attachment by creating in the national mind the conviction 
that law is a friend and not an enemy ; the friend of every class, but especially of those 
classes which have the greatest need of its protection. 

“ The present House of Commons has four times been called upon to suspend the Act for 
securing personal liberty in Ireland ; but it has not forgotten the work of improvement 
in that country. 

** In 1806, the Government of Earl Russell jiddressod itself to one absolutely vital portion 
of this work, by introducing a Land Bill, foi* securing to tenants the value of their im- ^ 
provements, which the obstruction of the Ministers now in power prevented from passing 
into law. 

“But this year, those Ministers, rightly judging that the necessity of coercion did not 
impair the obligations of justice, very deliberately proposed a policy for Ireland ; did not 
shrink from the questions of Education and Religion ; asked to establish, at the charge 
of the Exchequer, a Roman Catholic University ; and declared their readiness to recognise 
the principle of religious equality in by a great change in the status of the un- 

endowed clergy of that country, provided hlways that the Established Church should be 
maintained in its integrity. In this stat^ent, for the sake of accuracy, I have adhered 
as nearly as may be to the langutige which they used. 

“ We thought that Ministers had mistaken alike the interests and the convictions of the 
oountxy. We refused to open a new source of discord tlirough the establishment by the 
State of any denominational university. We repudiated the policy of 'Universal endowment. 
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Jftat, agreeing %vith the Goveniiaient that the subject was ripe, we proposed a countcip^n 
at disestablishment of the existing Church, with strict regard to the rights of property 
and to vested interests, but without establishing any other Church, and with a general 
cessation of State endowments for religion in Ireland/* ' 

Then came an indictment of the Irish Church. “ Every argument 
which can now be used in favour of civil establishment of religion is a 
satire on the existence of this Church,” It was not sur- 
The Irish Church, prising that the relative number of Protestants in Ireland 
had declined since the repeal of the Penal Laws. The 
Established Church was the Church of a minority of the nation. But its 
members were not the poor ; they were the rich, the well-educated, the 
powerful. Its funds were misappropriated. Its existence was a standing 
memorial of the oppression of the past. Its constitution embittered 
theological controversies, and brought the polemical spirit into politics, 

“ In the removal of this Establishment,” the address continues, “ I see the discharge 
of a debt of civil justice, the disappearance of a national, almost a world-wide reproach, 
a condition indispensable to the success of every eflbrt to secure the peace and content- 
ment of that country; finally, relief to a devoted clergy from a false position, cramped 
and beset by hopeless prejudice, and the opening of a freer career to their sacred 
ministry .... 

“In the manner of proceeding, wfe ought, T think, to be governed by three considera- 
tions ; a regard fur Irish interests and feelings ; an enlarged equity towards those who 
would lose in point of ci^il privilege; c*nd a careful heed to the spirit of equal dealing 
throughout the detailed arrangements. 

“After all that these rules can warrant has been done, there may remain a consider- 
able property at the disposal of the State. The mode of its application can only, in my 
judgment, be suggested to Parliament by those who as a Government may have means 
and authority to examine fully the provisions now’ made by law for the various public 
and social wants of Ireland, and to compare in eacli case both the urgency of the 
demand and the facility of meeting it wdth general satisfaction. It would, however, ill 
consist with tlie principle of the measure for which we are now contending, if the 
State, having disestablished the Churcli, were to apply its funds to the teaching of 
religion in any other form, 

“ To sum up this great subject— 

^ “Rest as we are, by common consent, we cannot. Endowment of all, after the eyents 
at the last Session, is out of the question. Retrenchment or mutilation of the existing 
Church, by reduction of its spiritual offices, has been proposed by a Royal Commission * 
but I do not learn from the latest and most authentic declarations of the Ministry 
that they adopt that, or indeed any other, method of proceeding. We of the Opposition, 
Gentlemen, have done our part. The matter now rests with you. One path, at least, 
lies before you, broad, open, and well defined. One policy has advocates who do not 
shrink from Its avowal. It is the policy of bringing absolutely to an end the civil 
establishment of the Church of Ircdand. It has received the solemn sanction of th© 
representatives whom the nation chose in 1865. For this line of action, the only on© 
just, and the only one available, I confidently ask your approvaL” 

The war had now begun in earnest. In the course of five weeks, Mr. 
Gladstone delivered speeches at Warrington, Liverpool, Overton, Southport, 
Ormskirk, Wigan, Bootle, Garston, Widues, and Preston. The Warrington 
speech is in some respects the most, remarkable of the whole series. 
He had been criticised for the language he had used at St. Helen’s on 
the subject of public expenditure ; and a pack of mendacious 
placards had been put about the country by the enemy, It was thought 
that he might qualify or retract. Never wais a greater error. “I intend, 
on the contrary, both to corroborate and to enlarge the assertions I have 
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made.” Ooutoter-statements had been brought forward, asserting the 

superior economy of the Conservative Government and of the. Conservative 

party. First then for the policy of the Conservatives 

j^^hen in opposition. It might be supposed from the elec- Finanolal PoMcy ot 

tion addresses that they had either done their best to tiie coiaiiTOttvss 

restrain expenditure, or at least remained silent in the ^ 

matter. Whereas the fact was that of the questions asked 

and the motions proposed with a view of forcing the Government into 

a higher e^penditwe, “three-fourths, or perhaps nine-tenths . . , proceeded 

from the Conservative party then sitting on the benches of the Opposition.” 

Again, as to the expenditure of the Conservatives in office. Let them 
consider the case of the Abyssinian War. The estimate in March 
was that it would cost five millions. That was said by 
the Government to be an outside estimate, and the war And in Office, 
was then practically at a conclusion, “ But I am told that 
we shall have another bill to* pay.” Then there was a still graver 
question. Three millions had been added in a couple of years to 
the permanent expenditure. What was the apology for this rajiid 
augmentation of the public charges? “Efficiency.’* But experience 
had shown that, whenever there is a disposition to spend money, 
some great authority appears and pronounces that the services are 
not efficient, and as soon as the money is spent, some other authority 
comes forward and says the same; and so you are led round and round 
in a delusive circle. Efficiency, therefore, was a plek that ought not 
to be admitted without a great deal of careful scrutiny. One of the 
three millions had been spent upon the Civil Service, and for this the 
defence which had been set up by the friends of the Government was 
that there were new wants which required to be met 

“Of course there were. Who supposes that in a country that spends seventy millions 
every year, or sixty-five millions— it is now, J am sorry to say, beyond seventy— who supposes 
that of that seventy millions every farthing is always applied to the same purposes? You 
capnot stereotype the wants of a great empire. New wants are always coming forward ; 
but where there are new want** pad wnere provision is made for those new wants, inat 
provision ought to be greetly counterbalanced by new economies,” 

But the “new w^».Dts” which, the Government had been so precipitate 
in meeting were not always, or even generally, supplied upon tliese high 
imperial grounds of efficiency and security. So far, at any rate, as the 
civil expenditure was concerned, “I affirm this, that they 
have adopted a. system which was once applied in a Making Things 
different sense—but the phrase is a very expressive one — Pleasant aU Round, 
they have adopted a system of what is called making 
things pleasaut all round.” And Mr. Gladstone drove the accusation 
home by reference to the specific case of a Conservative M.P. whose 
address to the electors and appeal for the continuance of their favours 
was modelled round the great fact that a public loan to the town of 
£20,000, whicli the Government of Earl Russell had refused 
to remit, had been remitted by the Government of Mr. Decay of Economy. 
Disraeli upon payment of the sum of £2,500. As a matter 
of principle, however, the blame Avas not to be laid exclusively upon 
the existing Administration, A philosophic observer of public affairs 
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both within and without the wall^ of the House of Commons could not 
but be sensible of two tiruths— in the first place, that the people are the 
natural defenders of their own purses, and in the second place, that the 
vigilance with which the public mind had at some former periods b^n 
directed to the control of public expenditure was then greatly relaxed. 
But without the aid of public opinion no Government, however well 
disposed to economy, would be able to keep the expenditure of the 
country within moderate bounds. 

If Mr. Gladstone could have made the election Jburn upon public 
economy he would probably have saved his own seat in South Lancashire. 
But the Irish question, of course, overshadowed all others, and the upjDer 
and middle classes in Lancashire, from which the county voters were 
drawn, entertained so hearty a dislike for the Irish emigrants that they were 
inclined to be unenthusiastic and even unfriendly towards Irish reforms. 

Mr. Gladstone returned to the question again and again. 

Unpopularity ®ut it is noticeable that in most of his platform speeches 
of iriflU during this campaign he began with some i)opular topic 
Questions. passed on to Irish questions when he had 

completely won over his audience. Thus at a great meeting 
in the Liverpool Amphitheatre on October 14th he devoted his first 
hour to the subject of Reform, and especially to the manoeuvi'es of 
Disraeli in 1867. Nothing could have been better than his descrii^tion 
of Disraeli’s Bill, nothing clearer than his exposition of the process by 
which the Opposition got rid of five principles and ten objections, 
and finally transformed fancy fraucliises into household suffrage! The 
Bill was one thing— it would actually have reduced the infiuence of 
the working classes— the Act was quite another thing. Nevertheless 
the provisions about the compound householder, even as amended, 
^ were complicated, and Mr. Gladstone promised, “ if he were a member 
of the Parliament about to be elected,” that one of his first stops should 
be to put the matter right. 

A few days later, at Leigh, Mr. Gladstone spoke in the w'^eaving-shed 
oftthe Co-operative Mills. It was noticed as an unusual occurrence that 
the voters brought their wives and daughters to this meeting, and that 
*Hhe scene had a much more pleasing character in consequence.” Mr. 

Gladstone naturally began witli Co-operation, and his re- 
Oooperatioa. marks upon the system are very interesting though 
elaborately cautious. He thought that a good deal of 
very needless alarm was felt about the relations between Capital and 
Labour, fpr he had sufficient confidence in the good sense of his country- 
men to feel sure that they would find their way through the meshes 
and mazes of that problem to a satisfactory solution 

“^ntlemen, certainly one class of meaaui’es to which I look with the greatest interest 
for the purpose of helping in the attainment of that solution are the measures which 
without removing the labouring man from the class of labouring men, nevertheless give * 
him some of the sentiments and some of the interest of the capitalist. Do not suppose 
from what I have said that I am one who bellev’es that the function of the retaU 
trad^man, of the distributor of commodities, can be either permanently or beneflciallv 
supplanted. That I do not believe. I believe that the union of working men 
among themselves in Co-operative Societies may perhaps be highly beneficial as a 
check upon that more ordinary method of manufacture through great capitaUsts, and of 
distribution through wholesale and retail tradesmen; but that it wiU supplant these 
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methods I, for ode;, wholly disbelieve. And, gentlemen, I think it but feir to say two 
things. On the one hand, I am convinced it is only in a very advanced stat^ of the 
labour or wage-earning classes, that Co-operation can be at all possible or advantageous 
to them ; and therefore, whenetver I see it producing locally a good effect, I rejoi^ in 
it, mainly as a proof that in that particular neighbourhood the labouring class is 
greatly advanced. But, upon the other hand, the risks and responsibilities of joint-stoCk 
enterprise are serious. I must own to you that although, ever since my mind was 
given to commercial subjects, I have been, I hope, a pretty steady adherent to the 
principles of Free Trade, yet I never have had that universal faith in the principle of 
joint-stock as distini^uished from individual agency and enterprise which I believe 
has been entertained by many far greater authorities than myself. I hope, therefore, 
that the greatest caution will ever be exercised by the labouring classes with 
regard to the management of joint stock enterprise ; and I may add, and justly add, a 
like hope for all other classes. But whenever 
joint-stock enterprise among workmen succeeds 
I heartily rejoice in it, and bid them ‘God 
speed.’” 

There was, however, another plan, free 
from the clangers of Co-operation pure 
and simple, to which he would wish an 
unqualified prosperity. It was to be 
found in those cases “ where a private 
individual, or a limited number of private 
individuals in a fiian carrying on their 
business on the pi‘incii)le of private en- 
teiprisfe are enabled by their skill so to 
adjust their oj^erations and their accounts 
that they contrive to give to their work- 
people an inter est in their profits.” 

Another method of dealing with laboiii* 
difficulties which Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
with hearty and unrestricted approval 
was the appointiiient of joint-boards of 
conciliation. This method had been pro- 
moted chiefly through the exertions of Mr. Mundella, and had already 
produced “most happy I'esults.” 

On the followiirg day (October 21st) at Southport Mr. Gladstone 
summed ujr his financial criticisms with admirable force and brevity : — 

“The increase of expenditure which has taken place from 1866 to 1868 has not been called 
for by any demand of public opinion. The iMinisters have turned us from the ebbing tide 
of expenditure to the flowing tide of expenditure, and they have done that by their own act, 
and from their own view, in despite of many remonstrances upon points of great import- 
ance from the Opposition, and without the slightest pressure from the people at large.” 

So far Mr. Gladstone had only six)ken of Imperial expenditui'e. But 
there was a collateral subject— the question of local expenditure and taxa- 
txon. It was not an attractive subject. Its difficulty and com- 
plexity had, as he said, repelled economists and publicists. Local Taxatioa aM 
No one understood it; it could hardly be made to appeal Bxpenditaro, 
to the popular imagination. It was simply an important 
public question which demagogues and oligarchs had consistently avoided 
for different but equally discreditable reasons. The reform of the 
municipal corporations in 1835 had initiated a great improvement in the 
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quality and a great increiaste in the quantity of corporate local enter- 
prise. But the principles of the Municipal Corporations Act had not yet 
been applied to the counties, or even to London ; and in the wretched 
mixture of anomalies which, after three decades of reform, were still de- 
plorably numerous, no straightforward policy or leading principle^ seemed 
yet to have emerged. It is not the least among Mr. Gladstone’s many 
titles to a reputation for the highest statesmanship that he recognised 
the importance of this question, found time even at the busiest period of 
his life to study it, at least in outline, and by sheei^ force of will and 
intellect pushed, or rather jostled, it over the line into the region of 
practical politics. For the purposes of popular exposition he selected 
one glaring anomaly, and intimated the remedy which ought to be 
applied. “ Taxation implies representation : let us actualise this principle 
in the coimty as well as in the borough” is practically all that he says 
The task which had baffled so many, and which was shortly to be 
entrusted fruitlessly to the ingenuity and industry of Mr. Goschen, was 
presented to the people of Orrnskirk, not as an economic and legal puzzle, 
but as a simple and obvious reform which had long been contemplated. 

The proposal to disestablish the Church of Ireland offered an oppor- 
tunity to Mr. Gladstone’s enemies of which they did not hesitate to avail 
themselves. His religious convictions were invaded ; his 

■* A Jesuit In sincerity was questioned ; his loyalty to the Church of 
Disguise.^’ England was denied; the vulgar and the superstitious 
were informed that he was a Jesuit in disguise. From 
the moment when the Irish Church Rosoliitions were proposed down to 
the General Election, the traitor was denotmeed in the pulpit and 
the Press. On Good Friday a clergyman in North Shropshire told his 
congregation that those who voted with Mr. Gladstone in the division 
on the Irish Church instead of voting with Mr. Disraeli, virtually said 
“ Not this man, but Barabbas.” Mr. Gladstone had to deny that his 
policy was the result of a preconcerted arrangement with the Pope ; he 
had to deny that when at Balmoral he had refused to attend worship at 
tlK5 Presbyterian Church, As the elections came nearer, calumnies multi- 
plied.* He was accused of the most contemptible meanness, of deriving 
income from the revenues of a church at Seaforth, to which as a matter of 
fact he was a generous and constant subscriber. At last public consider- 
ations forced him to speak.t No subject could have been more distasteful. 
Even so, he would not enter upon the “nauseous catalogue ” of “ sheer false- 
hoods.” But, as he explained with indignant pathos, something must be 
said. “For weeks past not a single day, not a single morning, have I risen 
to open my letters without finding the juost earnest and energetic appeals 
from all portions of the country to encounter accusations of this de- 
scription.” His enemies in the division seem to have thought that they 
were on safe ground when they accused him of trying to introduce Roman 
ritual in the Church of England, and someone had been put up to ask him 
whether he would support a Bill to repress ritualistic innovations 

“ I have no doubt that the gentleman who puts the question, and tliose on whose behalf 
be says he writes it, have put it in good faith ; becimse, if we were to quibble as to the 

♦See an indignant letter from Mr. Gladstone in the Times, November 9th, 1868. 
t At Bootle, November 13th, 1808. 
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meanin{;i; of the : word Ritual or Ritualism, each man means something that he, the 
individual man, happens to disapprove. Of course there is no satisfaction In 'dealing with 
ambiguous words, any more than there is in passing forged shillings and half-crowns,' which 
have n?b virtue and are of no vame whatever ; but I lay down these two principles as sound- 
first, that this is not the place where I am to ]()ronounoe any oensm:e or disapproval of any- 
thing in the religious profession or practice of any portion of the Christian world. There is 
a place for that ; such things have their place. Everything is good in its place, and nothing 
is good out of its place ; and therefore I enter into no question of religious controversy ; but 
I cannot hesitate to say that the deliberate circulation of the professions and practices 
of another religious communion in the Church of England, contrary to the law and spirit 
of the Church of Enftland, is a grave and serious evil to which it is quite right that the 
attention of the public and the State should be directed, and which it is desirable to put 
down by persuasion and moral means if it be possible; but if that be not possible, then in 
the last resort by the unbending authority of the law,” 

Mr. Gladstone then gave a very striking and very beautiful definition of 
“ Ritualism in a bad sense.” “ What I understand by Ritualism in a bad 
sense is this— whatever in the sacred and solemn worship 
of God comes between the soul of man and his Almighty a Definition oi 
Father and his Redeemer in Heaven in such a way as , B-ltuaiism. 
not to elevate and raise his feeble faculties towards the 
contemplation of the eternal and supreme, but to bar him from it— that, 
in my opinion, is Ritualism.” 

A less successful attempt to obtain an ipse dixit from Mr. Gladstone 
was made by the advocates of female suffrage. He was 
<iuite ready to admit that a change was gradually coming ; Female Suinage. 
that large numbers of women were attaining economic 
independence; but he refused to give any pledges, and plainly was not^ 
enamoured of the doctrines which had been promulgated by John Stuart 
Mill and adopted as a safe platform subject, with other 
remote changes, by young Tory democrats. Indeed, there Tory Democracy, 
is much truth as well as satire in the contrast which Mr. 

Gladstone drew between his own policy of reform and the revolutionary 
tendencies which were beginning to creep in among the ranks of his 
opponents.* ^ 

It has been necessary to consider at some length the principal topics of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches to his constituents in 1868 because, seen in the 
light of history, they do undoubtedly stand out as his greatest practical 
achievement in public oratory. Here was a statesman thinking aloud, 
an oi-ator persuading the people, an administrator describing his methods, 
a legislator sketching out a five years’ course of legislation. And the 
strangest thing of all is that when the biographer has described the 
speeches of the autumn of 1868 he has written the political history of 
the United Kingdom in the five years which followed I 

It would be a mistake to imagine that because Mr, Gladstone introduced 
a variety of topics into his speeches there was any lack of unity in his 
programme. Important as were the questions of local government, 
public economy, and amendment of the franchise, they were 
all subsidiary to the main issue of justice to Ireland Justice to Ireland* 
“ Tou, gentlemen, may, if you like, take upon yourselves 
the responsibility and the scandal of continuing to drag Ireland behind the 
chariot wheels of Great Britain, as if she were a captive country; but 

* See a speech at Wigan on the 23rd October, 1863, 
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we will have no paJrt of tiie responsibility.” Such was the strain ^ 

Mr, Gladstone tu’ged tliat the new policy of conciliation should be 
substituted for the old policy 6f coercion; and* at times his enthusiasm, 
his moral force, and the fierce conviction that he was in the right bore 
down upon his audience in resistless torrents of eloquence.* 

Mr. Gladstone was beaten in South Lancashire, both the two Con- 
servative candidates, Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Cross and Mr. Turner, 
being returned by small majorities. In three years Mr. Gladstone had 
progressed too far for the clipped Liberalism of a county electorate. The 
party organisers h|^ seen the danger, however ; and Mr. Gladstone had 
been nominated for Greenwich, where he was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. But the result in South Lancashire 
Sleeted for was a severe disappointment to him. He had [been de- 
Greenwich. ceived by the enthusiasm of the groat, but unenfran- 
chised, majority of the people in the district. He had 
told the electors on nomination day, in reply to the accusation that he 
was seeking another seat— 

“ I have not spoken a word, I have not drawn a scratch of the pen, to obtain any other 
seat in Parliament than yours. And now the question for you gentlemen is, when the 
voice of the nation sounds in your ears, and speaks in accents which not even Mr. Turner 
or Mr. Cross can misunderstand ... I ask you not to separate yourselves from tlie body 
of the nation. You are part of England. You are greal ; but England is greater. With 
England Scotland joins, and with Scotland Ireland." 

In the country generally the Libeial party won a victory which did not 
fall short of its leader’s enthusiastic hopes, livery part of the United 
Kingdom returned him a majority, and it was estimated that in the new 
House of Commons the Conservatives would be in a minority of 115. ‘‘We 
take our time from Greenwich,” as one of his supporters remarked. Mr, 
Disraeli recognised the situation and took the then unprecedented step 
of resigning without awaiting the reassembling of Parliament. It is not 
surprising that many personal recollections go back to the first crowded 
hours of this the most glorious period in Mr. Gladstone’s public life. 
Wg shall be content with t>^ o : — 

‘‘ One afternoon of November,! 1868, in the park at Hawarden, I was standing by Mr. 
Gladstone holding his coat on my arm while he in his shirt sleeves was wielding an axe 
to cut down a tree. Up came a telegraph messenger. He took the telegram and read it, 
then banded it to me, speaking only two words, namely, ‘Very significant,’ and at once 
resumed his work. The message merely stated that (Teneral Grey would arrive that evening 
from Windsor. This, of course, implied that a mandate was coming from the Queen charg- 
ing Mr. Gladstone with the formation of his first Government. I said nothing, but waited 
while the well-directed blows resounded in regular cadence. After a few minutes the 
blows ceased, and Mr. Gladstone, resting on the handle of his axe, looked up, and with 
deep earnestness in his face, exclaimed: ‘My mission is to pacify Ireland.’ He then 
resumed his task, and never said another word till the tree was down.’’J 

The other recollection may be read in a sermon preached by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, on May 22nd, 1898 
“I like to recall him as I saw him myself thirty years ago in a little diuich In 

at Southport, October 21st, 1868. It is noticeable that in this as in other speeches 
during the campaign, Mr. Gladstone again began to call himself a Protestant— for the first 
time, I believe, since 1836. 

t December 4th was the exact date. 

Z A recollection by the Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. Nati(mod Review, ^une, 1898. 
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par^; of London, wheii he had been suddenly summoned by his Sovereign te 
the first time >to undertoke the momentous work of forming a Cabinet that wm to 
direct the destinies of this great Empire. I remember him coming, as he always did on 
every emergency, great or small, to receive the life of dhrist at the holy table. I see 
him now kneeling there. Communicants went up and came back, but he remained 
absorbed, evidently, in communion with his Saviour. He was there till the end of the 
service. He had lost all thought of man." 

On December 9th the new Ministers received the seals of office. The 
composition of the Government is interesting. It was ^formed upon what 
may be called the theory of exclusion, as the Government 
The New Ministry, of 1880 was formed upon what may be called the theory 
of inclusion. In the December of 1868 Mr. Gladstone, 
generally speaking, only invited those upon whose support 
and sympathy he could rely, to join his Cabinet. Doubtful Whigs like 
the Duke of Somerset were left to hesitate their dislike in the cold. 
Several Radicals and Republicans, among whom Sir Charles Dilke and 
the late Professor Fawcett soon made themselves conspicuous by dis- 
plays of independence, were left upon the flank. Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William Vernon Harcourt, who had already made a great name by his 
letters to the Times on international law, and who had helped to 
canvass South Lancashire in 1865, was invited on this, the first occasion 
of his entering Parliament, to join the Liberal Ministry as Queen’s 
Advocate. The invitation was not accepted. 

Some of the chief offices were assigned with the intention of securing 
that rigid national economy which Mr. Gladstone had promised should 
be one of the first objects of his ; administration. Mr. 
Leading Members Lowe, who had written a magazine criticism of one of the 
of tbe Cabinet, great Budget speeches, and had thereby created in Mr. 

Gladstone’s mind a perhaps exaggerated impression of his 
financial i^owers, was created Chancellor of the Exchequer. The appoint- 
ment was not popular in the party. It seemed too magnificent a reward 
for the brilliant I’ebellion of ’sixty-six. The immediate end was attained. 
Great pressure was applied from the Treasury with a view to enforcing 
economy in the other departments of the State. But Lowe had not the 
Gladstonian art of saving money without incurring odium. The same 
policy was followed in the appointment of Mr. Cardwell to the War 
Office and of Mr. Childers to the Admiralty. Cardwell had been trained 
in the administrative discipline of Peel. Childers had ingratiated him- 
self by careful study and a not too independent advocacy of public 
parsimony. The intended reconstitution of local bodies and reform of 
local taxation was foreshadowed by the promotion of Mr. Goschen to the 
Poor Law Board. The names of Forster, Stansfeld, and Shaw Lefevre are 
also Jionourably connected with Mr. Gladstone’s Administration and with 
the pursuit of public economy. Sympathy with Ireland and knowledge of 
Irish conditions fitted Mr. Chichester Fortescue (who was created Lord 
Carlingford in 1874) for the Chief Secretaryship in an Administration 
whose main purpose was to coi^iliate Ireland by the redress of her 
grievances. 

But the appointment which created the greatest sensatioh—though it 
produced the least practical results— was that of Mr. Bright to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade. Mr. Bright had been aptly described 
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by Mr. Gladstone himself as “the great stahding habitual bugbear” of 
the Country Party. The eurrent notion was that the men liad 

hitherto borne office in Liberal Governments were mere 
shadows, “ that the real man was Mr, Bright, that he rode Mr. Brlglit 
over them roughshod, and that whatever he ordered 
they had no business except to execute.” * Long afterwards Mr. Glad- 
stone explained what a difficult task it had been to induce the great 
Quaker to take office. Speaking of “ the extraordinary efforts which wei*e 
required to induce Mr. Bright under any» 


circumstances to become a servant of the 
Crown,” Mr. Gladstone recalled his first 
experience 

“It was in the crisis of 1868 with regani to the 
Irish Question, and when especially the fate of the 
Irish Church hung in the balance, that it was my 
duty to propose to Mr. Bright that he should become 
a Cabinet Minister. I do not know that I can ever 
undertake so difficult a task, but this I do know, that 
from eleven o'clock at night until one o’clock in the 
morning we steadily debated that subject, and it 
was only at the last moment that it was possible for 
me to set aside the repugnance he had felt to doing 
anything which might, in the eyes of anyone, even of 
the more ignorant of his fellow-countrymen, appear to 
depart in the slightest degree from that lofty inde- 
pendence of character which he had heretofore main- 
tained, and which, I will venture to say, never, to the 
end of his career, was for a moment lowered.” t 



There was one important omission, but c. e. childers ix 1868. 

that was only surprising to those who 

were not behind the scenes. The name of Charles Villiers w^as eon 


spicuous by its absence. 

Speaking generally, the Ministry was remarkable for its unity and 
homogeneity. Most of its members wei'e energetic, and anxious to dis- 
tinguish themselves. From the Prime Minister, the 
Vesuvius of the Administration, emanated the main Homogeneity cf 
stream of lava wdiich poured over Ireland, levelling the Ooveriiment. 
or reducing the rough places of landlord laAV and 


Protestant privilege. But Mr. Gladstone was surrounded by minor 
yet active volcanoes, whose eruptions, often inopportune and ineffectwe, 
proved in some cases more disastrous to the Government than to tho 
“ interests ” and abuses which they threatened and attacked. 

For the biographer the great and ov^erpow^ering interest of this, Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Administration, springs from the circumstance that he 
had brought himself to face the problem of Irish suffering 
and Irish discontent in a new spirit, that he introduced conclilatioi for 
a new system and a new policy, which included the Ireland. 
I'edress of grievances as well as the suppression of out- 
rages. Unhappily it is to a large esifcent true that, from a political 
standpoint, conciliation came too late to fulfil his sanguine expectations. 


* See Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Bootle, November 13th, 1808. 
t Hansard, March 29th, 1889. 
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Wlien Sir George Cornewalji Lewis wrote on Irish Disturbances and 
Irish Church Questions’’ in 1836, he could say that Ireland was still 
clay in the potter’s hand ; that the elements of society, which had been 
firmly fixed in England and Scotland, were there still fioating in chaos 
and awaiting the hand of power to fix and fashion them. For three- 
quarters of a century, putting aside the rebellion of 1798, there had been 
constant disturbances. The Whiteboys and the Hearts of Steel, the Cak- 
boys and the Rightboys, the Peep-o’-Day Boys, the Defenders and the 
Ribbonmen, the Thrashers and the Orangemen, had all murdered and 
pillaged within the memory of men still alive when Lewis wrote. A 
history of their contributions to lawlessness and disorder between the years 
1761 and 1836 led that most judicial writer (who is always dry and 
moderate, if not niggardly, in his generalisations) to express himself in 
terms not more startling than accurate, and yet — to the shame and dis- 
grace of intervening Premiers— as applicable in 1869 as in 1836 


“For the last seventy years Ireland has been the scene of constantly recurring dis- 
turbances ; sometimes consisting only of the number of a few persons, or the burning of 
a few houses, and sometimes rising to general insuirection. Successive 
OornewaU Lewis ^Governments have apparently exhausted every means in their power to 
on Irish Discontent **^PPress the evil, but without success. The statute book has been 
loaded with the severest laws; the country has been covered with 
military and police ; capital punishment has been unsparingly inflicted ; 
Australia has been crowded [1] with transported convicts ; and all to no purpose. Com- 
mittees and commissions have collected piles of evidence ; the most various plans of 
policy have been recommended by diifeient persons: some have attributed the turbulence 
of the inferior Irish to their inherent barbarism ; some to their religion ; some to their 
hatred of England ; some to their want of education. Much new legislation has been 
tried and in vain; in a large part of Ireland there is still less security of person and 
property than in any other part of Europe, except, perhaps, the wildest districts of 
Calabria and Greece . and there are peisons who altogether despair of establishing per- 
manent tranquillity in Ireland, and wlio think that it is an exception to all the ordinary 
rules of government.” 


In truth, through the spectacles of religious animosity and racial 
distrust, Irish grievance's seemed sufficiently small, Irish laws sufficiently 
just, their administration sufficiently impartial ; and English statesmen, 
unfocussed visionaries, had pushed political fatalism so far as to conceive 
that thei-e was “ an innate and indelible tendency in the Irish to disturbance 
and outrage.” It struck Lewis that the state of Ireland might be explained 
“without supposing any deviations from the general course of human 
nalmre.” One har-dly knows whether to wonder most at the lateness of 
the discovex'y or at the reluctance of iwlitieians to make use of it; so 
difficult did it prove to drive off the field that famous theory of the 
Spanish commander, who said, after the battle of Kinsale, that “when 
the Devil upon the Mount did show Christ all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them, ho did not doubt but the Devil left out Ireland, 
and kept it for himself.” 

The English system in Ireland was compared by Mr. Gladstone to the 
upas tree of the Malays, which, according to popular report, destroys all 
animal and vegetable life withi® the circle of its poisonous 
Of its two great branches, sectarian and agrarian, the first to be 
attacked and cut down was the Anglican Church. It had long been 
marked out for destruction by the satirist and the reformer. It 
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not altogether escaped the censure of its own clergymen or of those 
belonging to the parent church in England. Two bishops had abstained 
from the division on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill to stop new 
The Irlah Church, appointments. Dr. Temple of Rugby had reasoned against 
the Irish Establishment. Whately, the previous Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, without admitting that the Anglican Church in Ireland 
could be regarded as a burden economically, had declared that its con- 
tinuance was “a grievance and an insult.” The Rev. Sydney Smith 
had effervesced over the subject There is no abuse like it in all 
Europe, in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of ^ Africa, and in all 
we have heard of Timbuctoo.” If we add an obiter dict/um of the Metro- 
T)olitan Bishop of Montreal and a politic utterance of Bisho]! Wilberforce, 
the list of Mr. Gladstone’s clerical supporters, dead or living, will be 
nearly complete. Yet from the dexterous way in which he conjured with 
these few names at Ormskirk* it might have been imagined that the 
promoters of Irish Discstablisliment from within the Anglican hierarchy 
formed a very considerable minority. 

But, clerical feeling apart, how did the decision which Mr. Gladstone 
had taken harmonise with his own past ? The “ Chapter of Autobiography 
was published in Dccc^mber, 1868. It had been written in the previous 
September, and was witldield by the advice of friends, among them Bishop 
Wilberforce, until after the General Election. Mr. Gladstone's object in 
writing it was to rescue his proposal of Irish Disestablishment “from the 
odium of baseness, and the lighter reproach of precipitancy.” The fourth 
edition of “The State in its Relations to the Clmrcli” had aj)peared in 1841. 
In that book he recommended the resolute maintenance of the Church 
as an Establishment. But it was to be so maintained, not for the sake 
of the members, l)ut for the sake of its doctrine. The author found, as 
we have seen, that he was “the last man in a sinking ship.” Hence his 
resignation on the Maynootli Question iji 1844. Upon this resignation, 
which is to be regarded as an act of political penance, his whole apology 
rests I respectfully submit that by this act my freedom was estab- 
l^hed, and that it has never since, during a period of nearly five-and-twenty 
years, been compromised.” Strange to say, the “ Chapter of Autobiography ” 
does not put his case at its best. Thus, he wi’ites that lie privately asserted 
his freedom at the formation of the Russell Ministry in 1846 ; he refused 
to give a jiledgo to his Oxford Committee in 1847^ but of course, they 
did not publish the fact; he said, speaking on the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill in 1851, “we cannot change the profound and resistless tendencies 
of the ago towards religious liberty." Then, according to the Auto- 
biography, there followed a long blank, during which Mr. Gladstone 
made no public utterances, but voted steadily against motions for com- 
mittees of inquiry into the Irish Church- on the ground that they 
Avere partial and unsatisfactory. Indeed, until the speech of 1865 no- 
thing IS recorded except a private communication to Sir Roundell Palmer 
in 1863. 

With these few merely external notes Mr. Gladstone leaves the account 
of the progress of his own mind and passes to the march of events and 
the development of public sentiment. Ho vindicates himself completely 
Irom the absurd charge of baseness, but only partially from the more 

• October 12th, 1808. 
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plausible charge of precipitancy. Why during all those tven^ty-eight 
years of freedom, would be the reader’s natural inquiry, has Hot the 
author of “ The State in its Relations to the Church,” and the disestablisher 
of the Irish Church, pxiblished some substantial recantation, some meditated 
expression, of his changed opinions? The answer is simply this, that 
he had done so, and that the omission in his “Chapter of Autobiography” 
leaves his case unnecessarily weak. In December, 1851, Mr, Gladstone 
wrote from Fasque, in the capacity of a Scottish Episcopalian, a letter 
which may be regarded as his first public palinode.* Take one shprt 
passage : — 

The time has been when, as I think, it was the duty of a good citizen to look with utter 
aversion on whatever seemed to impair strictness of religious character and profession in the 
State. With that religious character, consistently and religiously maintained, it is hard, we 
must admit, to reconcile full liberty of conscience ; but in maintaining it for the times of 
which I speak, the greater good was preserved and the lesser sacrificed. It is not so now. 
It is now so utter an impossibility to uphold a consistent religious profession in the State, 
that we must be satisfied with an inconsistent one, and thankful if it do not shock the common 
reason and sense of justice planted in mankind, by affecting a bastard and deceptive 
consistency.” 

And again ; “ However wary and patient we may be as to our question 
of moving forwards, [it is] above all [our first duty to] be careful not to 
move backwards, nor for one moment acquiesce in any kind of tampering 
with the religious liberty of conscience in the persons either of ourselves or 
others.” And the practical conclusion is, “What, then, we (I mean the 
members of all independent religious bodies) have to desire is to be let alone, 
and especially not to be put on the bed of Procrustes— a mode of accommo- 
dation by no means out of favour in some^ quarters.” Nor did this letter 
pass unnoticed or unchallenged. Dr. Charles Wordsworth at once replied 
with a vigorous] protest, declared that he detected the germ of Liberation, 
and took credit to himself for having seen Mr. Gladstone's backsliding as 
early as the election of 1847. 

If we pass from the personal to the public grounds for Mr. Gladstone’s 
determination to put an end to the Church Establishment of Ireland, all 
difficulty at once disappears. The rapid growth of Fenianism and the ocAir- 
rence of sensational outrages under Fenian auspices had directed public 
attention to Ireland, and as soon as the search-light was turned full 
upon the Establishment, the Establishment was doomed, or at any . rate 
condemned by a body of public opinion sufficiently strong for the purposes 
of a great statesman. A Royal Commission, as we have 
seen, had been appointed ; but its report, issued after Report of the Royal 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions had been carried, fell extremely Commiasion. 
fiat. With the help of the statistics afforded by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Gladstone computed that whereas the average Anglican 
clergyman in England had £200 a year for looking after (500 souls, an 
Anglican clergyman in Ireland had £300 for looking after 350 souls. The 
Commissioners proposed that the number of the bishops should be 
reduced 

“There are, gentlemen, a matter of twelve bishops in the Irish Church, and the first 
important recommendation of the Commission is that we should bury four of them. Not to 

* “A Letter to the Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aberdeen and Primtis, 
on the Functions of Laymen in the Church.” Third Edition. London: John Murray, 1852. 
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bury the actual men, which wofuld be Inhuman, but to bury what they eall the *eorSK»ra« 
tions** IFor you must know that every bishop of a see and every incumbent of a patiah is 
in law a * corporation sole,’ and four of these ‘corporations sole’ they purpose to bury,”* 

The Commisbi oners also proposed to reduce some of the ecclesiastical 
incomes. But the savings so effected were to be applied to place the income 
of all Irish bishops at £3,000 a year, and to pay an extra £500 a year to those 
who happened— by rotation — to be sitting in the House of Lords. It was 
certahdy rather curious, as Mr.^ Gladstone remarked, that these otherwise 
very Conservative Commissioners should have included payment of 
Members— one of the five points of the Charter— in their recommendations. 
The Commissioners also advised the suppression of any benefice where there 
might foe found to be not more than forty jnembei's of the Established 
Church in the parish. Mr. Gladstone gave one instance to show the way 
in which the proposed “ reforms ” would work. He took the concrete case 
of fourteen benefices in Ireland with a total Anglican membership of 1,332 
souls. In each of these benefices, besides the incumbent (who was frequently 
out) there was a curate. The incomes of the fourteen incumbents added 
together amounted to £8,192 a year. The fourteen cui*ates received, over 
and above tliia, 1,400 guineas a year. If the model Establishment proposed 
by the Commissioners had been set up, nine churches and benefices would 
have been substituted for fourteen. “There will be nine curates at 100 
guineas a year each, to take care of the 1,172 people — that is about 130 apiece, 
and I think they may manage that. And there will be nine incumbents 
liaving nothing to do, because the curates will do it, and they will receive 
for doing nothing £0,000, or say £5,(X)0 or even £4,000, in the Church out of 
which all the abuses will have been removed.” 

The Commissioners made on‘e other notable recommendation: — 


“ It is recommended that a number of Chapters shall be suppressed, and it is recommended 
that wherever it is possible the parish clerk shall be consolidated with the grave-digger. I 
am of opinion, gentlemen, that we have got beyond that point. It is a great deal too late to 
save the Established Church in Ireland by consolidating parish clerks and grave-diggers.” 

Prom facts like those Mi*. Gladstone had come to tho conclusion that 
it was useless to attempt to preserve the Irish Establishment by getting 
I’id of its abuses : “ if you take away its abuses there will 
Reform not be nothing loft.” There remained another argument— that 
FoBsihle. the Irish Establishment should be maintained for the benefit 
of Protestantism. Mr. Gladstone examined this allegation 
in the light of statistics. In 1672 Sir William Petty computed that there 
were in Ireland forty-five Protestants to every 120 Catholics. 

The Argument Ever since then “ the wJiple ecclesiastical property of the 

Frota^^tism ^he hands of a small minority 

under the name of supporting Protestantism. There were 
also “penal laws.” The “moral screw” was applied. In 
1730 there were forty-eight Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics. In 1784, 
after 112 years of pressure and persecution, the position had considerably 
amended. There were then sixty Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics. 
Then we began to relax the penal laws : 

“In 1801—1 now quote the authority of Mr. Musgrave, the historian of the Irish 

♦ Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Newton, October 17th, 1368. This is a loms claesicus for Mr. 
Gladstone’s views on the Irish Church Question. 
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having been sixty some twenty years Wore. We ^en 

tion We even admitted the Eoman Catho)ics-«nd I am thankful we dW-to ggg gw g 
Iinri in 1834 we had another religious census, and the proportion was now one FrOMSWW 
to four Boman Catholics, or thirty Protestants to 120 Roman Catholics. Now, gentlOBieih 
in 1861 it is true there is a slight improvement; It is a fractional improvement I mm^ 
get another denominator in order to exhibit it; I cannot exhibit it well upon tbe 
denominator of 120 that 1 have got. In 1834 th^ Protestants were a trlfe under one to 
four ; in 1861 they ai% a trifle over one to four—thac is all the difference. But recollect 
what had happened in the meantime<~that awful famine of 1847, and tbe enormous 
wholesale exportation of the poorer population— that is, the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland— across the Atlantic. Therefore^ gentlemen, I say that, although casually the 
return of 1861 is a trifle better than that of 1834, in reality, if you allow ever so 
moderately for the operation of these powerful causes, it is a worse return than that 
of 1834.”* 


Enough has now been given to show the nature of the evidence by 
which Mr. Gladstone justified and fortified himself for his attack upon 
the Irish Church. It only remains to consider the means by which the end 
was attained, and the proposals by which the Act of Disestablishment, 
“of civil justice,” as Mr, Gladstone himself phrased it, was finally 
passed. 

The Bill “to put an end to the Established Church in Ireland, to 
make provision in respect to the temporalities thereof, and of the Royal 
College of Maynooth,” was introduced on March 1st, 18(59, 
in a speech of three hours, in the course of which, on TUeBm 
the willing admission of Disraeli, “not a phrase was introduced, 1869. 
wasted.” Without denying that he was proposing “a 
great constitutional change,” Mr. Gladstone insisted that the change was 
itself conservative in spirit * 

“It is said that the measure we €ire about to introduce will be adverse to religion. 
I believe it to be favourable, to be essential, to the maintenance of those principles of 
right on which every religion must rest. We shall point to the condition of Ireland, 
and shall argue from the facts of that condition that the interests of ProtestantfSsm 
have not been promoted, but, on the contrary, have been injured by our perseverance 
in a system which reason does not justify. We shall be told, perhaps, that we are 
invading tbe rights of property. No possible confidence can be greater than that with 
which we shall meet that argument. On former occasions, indeed, things have been 
done by Parliament, under the extreme pressure of the case, which it may be difficult 
to reconcile with the extreme assertion of the rights of property. There are clauses, 
and important clauses, of the Church Temporalities Act of 1833 which greatly restrain 
the abstract theory of property, and which I, for one, am totally unable to reconcile 
with its general rules. But, so far as I know, there is no imputation that can fairly 
be made against the measure we propose with respect to the rights of property by 
any other persons than those who hold what appears to me the untenable— I may even 
say the extravagant— doctrine that, although Parliament has a perfect right to direct 
the course of the descent of property in the case of natural descent, lineage by blood, 
yet it has no right, when once the artificial existence of what we call a corporation 
has been created, to control the existence of that corporation, or to extinguish it even 
under the gravest public exigency. Well, we shall be told also of the Act of Union; 
and I cannot, nor shall I attempt to, dissemble that on a point which has been described 
as essential we propose to alter that Act. The Act of Union has been altered on 
other occasions, though never for so grave a cause as this; but we shall confidently 


♦ Speech at Newton, October 17th, 1868. 
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contend that while we are altering this particular provision of the Act of Lmon, we 
are confirming its general purport and substance, and labouring to the best of our 
humble ability to give it those roots which unfortunately it has never yet adequately 
struck in the heart and affections of the people. 

*‘And, lastly, Sir, this^claim I, for one, confidently, boldly make on behalf of the 
measure that we are introducing—I say we are giving effect to tlic spirit of a former 
policy. The great Minister who proposed the Act of Union neither said nor believed 
that it would be possible under a legislative Union to maintain the system of religious 
inequality which he found subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, he has left upon 
record hU strong conviction that the countenance and support afforded from national 
sources to the Established Church must be extended to other religions of the country. 
I admit that we pursue religious equality by means different from those proposed by 
Mr. Pitt— but by means, as I believe, better suited to the purpose we had in vie^» 
and certainly more consonant to the spirit, to the opportunities, and to the possibilities 
of the times in which we live.” 


The scheme was elaborately complete, and its exposition abounded 
with Gladstonian touches. Thus, with reference to the lapse of the four 
intermittent spiritual lieerages 

“I own that it is not without some regret and pain tliat I prop«>sc a provision 
which should seem in the slightest degree to convey a slight or disi)aragemeiit in 
point of dignity to individuals who, as such, I believe to be fully and amply worthy 
of the honoui's they enjoy in the House of Lords.” 


Again, in allotting compensation, a distuiction was drawn between 
“transitory” and permanent ciuates, upon a princi])le appropriately 
borrowed from the Superannuation Acts of the Civil Service. “Private 
endowments” were to remain the property of the Church. Mr, Glad- 
stone defined them as “ Tuoiiey coutributod from private sources since 
the year 1000.” This limit had been recommended to the Government 
by the consideration that the licstoraiion was really the period at which 
the Reformed or Pi*otestant Cliur<;h of Ireland assumed its proper shape 
and character. This led the Prtmiier to an interesting historical digression 
on the struggle between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy in Ireland, in 
the course of which he made a charming reference to one of the few private 
endowments of tlio Englisli Church in Ireland- a case “of extraordinary 
interest” 


‘‘Take the case of the parish of Laracor, tiie parish of which Swift was vicar before 
he was transferred to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s. When he went into it, Laracor 
had a glebe-house and one acre. He left it with a glebe-house and 
Dean Swift twenty acres. He improved and decorated it in many ways. It is 
sad and melancholy to learn, if only we look upon this place as 
one of the memorials of so exlraord inary a man, that many of 
the embellishments, or what our Scotch friends would call ‘amenities,* of the glebe 
which grew up under his fostering hand have since been effaced. He endowed the 
vicarage with certain tithes which he had ))urchased for the purpose; and I doubt 
whether it is generally very well known that a curious qucKstion arises on this bequest, 
because a portion of his property — by-the-bye, consisting, I believe, of those very 
tithes— was left by him for what he calls— I never knew the term to be used else- 
where — ‘the Episcopal religion established in Ireland.* But that extraordinary man, 
even at the time when he wrote that the Hash Catholics were so down-trodden and 
insignificant that no possible change could ever bring them into a position of im- 
portance, appears to have foreseen the day when the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
Ireland would be called to account; because, not satisfied with leaving the property 
to maintain the Episcopal religion, he proceeds to provide for the day when that 
Episcopal religion might be disestablished and be no longer the national religion of 
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the country. Apparently, by some secret intimation, he foresaw the shortness of its 
existence as an Establishment, for he left the property subject to a condition that in 
such case it should be administered for the benefit of tlie poor.” 

One clause must not be*forgotten, that by wliich, to use plain language, the 
Irish landlords were bribed to acquiesce in the disestablishment of their 
own Church.* But Mr. Gladstone was not a plain man ; and in 
this case, by elaborating and complicating the transaction, a Sop for Land- 
lie succeeded in mystifying his followers completely, and lords, 
even, it would seem, in persuading himself that this part Of 
the scheme was perfectly legitimate. Some of his hearers might, he ad- 
mitted, be inclined to place it “ in the category of financial puzzles.” Still he 
thought it would have an “ innocent and beneficial bearing upon the Irish 
land question.” The self-deception, however, was not by any means com- 
plete, for he pointed out that the arrangement “would not be bad for the 
Irish landlords,” and added, “I perceive by the buzz around mo that this 
portion of the subject at any rate is not ivithout some interest to a great 
many hon. members.” It is hardly an elevating scene to look back to — 
this awakening of absentee landlords who had been dozing over annuities 
to curates— this brisk and cheerful hum of wakeful worldly avarice which 
took the place of a somnolent moaning over a spiritual disaster — squires 
brightening up at the discovery of the solid advantages which would accrue 
from the downfall of tlieir religion, from the perpetration of what Lord 
Garrick had prematurely pilloried as “the greatest national sin ever 
<jommitted.” 

The financial puzzle and the other operations connected with winding 
up the old corporations need not concern us. Mr. Glad- 
stone calculated tliat when all vested interests and necessary The Surplus, 
expenses had been disposed of, a sum of between seven and 
eight millions would be left. With regard to its disposal he laid down 
three principles : — 

1. It should be applied to Irish purposes. t 

2. The puriioses should be non-religious.J 

3. They should be final. No door should be left open to fresh gon- 
troversy. 

The Government had therefore decided to apply the whole surplus to 
the relief of unavoidable calamities not provided for by the Poor Law. 
No summary of the Act, or even of the speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
interpreted it to the House, could do justice to the delicacy of its design, 
as no summary of the history of its workings could do justice to the 
completeness with which it accomplished the purposes of its author. In 
a peroration of much power and beauty he said that no pains had been 
spared in framing the measure. It had been without doubt a task which 
put even his vast skill and ingenuity to a very serious strain : — 

“It is a subject of legislation so exceedingly complex and varied that I have no doubt 

' * But for this clause the historian would be at a loss to explain why the hideous threats 

with which the Orange laity greeted the Bill were so soon dropped. 

t This principle was, however, violated by the application of £1,000,000 of Irish Church 
money to the commutation of the Maynooth grant and the Regium Denum, which were 
annual charges on the Consolidated Fund. 

t In reply to the charge of secularisation, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that one-fourth part 
of the property of the Church was by the old Canon Law consecrated to the use of the poor. 
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there ttmet be errow, there must be omissions, and there may be many pewlble improve- 
ments; and we shall welcome from every side, quite liTeq)ective of 
‘ difference-s of opinion on the outlines of the measiro, suggestions 

JTie Pezwstlott decided upon, may tend to secure a mote 

beneMal appUoation of these funds to the welf^e of the ^ople of 
Ireland, I trust, Sir, that although its operation be stringent, and although we nave not 
thought it either pofitio or allowable to attempt to diminish its stringency py maxing ic 
incomplete, the spirit towards the Church of Ireland as a religious communion m wni^ this 
measure has been considered and prepared by my colleagues and myself has not been a 
spirit of unkin«^ess»” 


Here, too, Mr. Gladstone, speaking for himself— and of course the measure 
was in ijie largest sense his own— was minimising rather than exaggerating 
the truth. It could fairly be said that no living interests were injured by 
the Bill ; and in the event what Mr. Gladstone desired and calculated 
happened— the Church emerged a rich corporation. The generosity shoyni 
to the landlords who were the natural supporters and patrons of the Irish 
Established Church was from this point of view highly politic ; for the 
very process of disestablishment placed the most powerful class in Ireland 
under an obligation to the new Church. The Premier did not try to 
under-estimate the magnitude of the change which he was bringing about 
in Irish society: — 


“We are undoubtedly asking an educated, highly respected, and generally pious and 
zealous body of clergymen to undergo a great transition ; we are asking a powerful and 
intelligent minority of the laity in Ireland, in connection with the Established Church, to 
abate a great part of the exceptional privileges they have enjoyed ; but I do not feel that 
in making this demand upon them we are seeking to inflict an injury. I do not believe they 
are exclusively or even mainly responsible for the errors of English policy towards Ireland ; I 
am quite certain that in many vital respects they have suffered by it ; I believe that the free 
air they will breathe under a system of equality and justice, giving scope for the development 
of their great energies, with all the powers of property and intelligence they will bring to 
bear, will make that Ireland which they love a country fur them not less enviable and not 
less beloved in the future than it has been in the past.” 


In a few eloquent sentences Mr. Gladstone made a last confident appeal 
noli unworthy of his measure and of the speech in which it had been 
expounded 

“ As respects the Church, I admit it is a case almost without exception. I do not know in 
what country so great a change, so great a transition, has been proposed for the ministers of 
a religious communion who have enjoyed during so many ages the preferred position of an 
Established Church. I can well understand that to many in the Irish Establishment such 
a change appears to be nothing less than ruin and destruction. From the height on which 
they now stand the future is an abyss, and their fears recall the words used in King Lear, 
when Edgar endeavours to persuade Gloucester that he has fallen over the cliffs of Dover, 
and says:— 

* Ten masts at each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpeiulicularly fell : 

Thy life’s a miracle.’ 

And yet but a little after the old man ralliez from his delusion, and finds that he has not 
fallen at all. So I trust that when, instead of the fictitious and adventitious aid on which 
we have too long taught the Irish Establishment to lean, it shall come to place its trust in its 
own resources, in its own great mission, in all that it can draw from the energy of its 
ministers and its members, and the high hopes and pronjises of the Gospel that it teaches, it 
will find that it has entered upon a new era of existence, an era bright with hope and 
promise. At any rate I think the day has certainly come when an end has finally to bo 
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put to the union between the ipstablishment and tlie’ State, which was commenced under 
circumstances little auspicious, and which has endured to be a source of unhappiness to 
Ireland, and of discredit and scandal to England, 

“ Sir, there is more to say. This measure is in every sense a great measure— great in its 
principles, great in the multitude of its dry, technical, but interesting detail, and great as a 
testing measure. For it will show to one and all of us of what metal we are made. Upon us 
all it brings a great responsibility— first and foremost undoubtedly upon those who occupy 
this bench. We are especially chargeable— nay, deeply guilty, if we have either dishonestly, 
as some thiixk, or even prematui'ely or unwisely, challenged so gigantic an issue. I know well 
the punishmeitis that follow rashness in publie alfairs, and that ought to fall upon those men, 
those Phaetons of politics, who with hands unequal to the task ^attempt to guide the 
chariot of the sun. But our responsibility, though heavy, is not exclusive. It presses on 
every man who has to take part in the discussion and decision upon this Bill. Every man 
approaches the discussion under the most solemn obligations to raise the level of his vision, 
and expand its scope in proportion to the greatness of the object. The working of our Con- 
stitutional government itself is upon its trial ; for I do not believe there ever was a time wdien 
the wheels of legislative machinery were set in motion, under the conditions of peace, and 
order, and Constitutional regularity, to deal with a question graver or more profound. 
And more especially, Sir, is the credit and fame of this great assembly involved. This 
assembly, which has inherited through many ages the accumulated honours of brilliant 
triunaphs, of peaceful but courageous legislation, is now called upon to address itself to a 
task which would indeed have demanded all the best energies of the very best among your 
fathers and your ancestors. I believe it will prove to be worthy of the task. Should it fail, 
even the fame of the House of Commons will suffer no disparagement ; should it succeed, even 
that fame, I venture to say, will receive no small nor insensible addition.” 

The Second Reading was carried by a majority of 118, and the Bill passed 
the Commons without any substantial alteration. The House of Lords 
did not dare to reject the “Church Confiscation Bill,” as 
The Bill Carried. Malmesbury called it. But some important amendments 
were introduced. The Commons refused to accept them, 
and sent tlie Bill back. The Lords determined to insist upon one amend- 
ment (postponing the appropriation of the surplus) ,which had been rejected 
in the Commons by 222. The deadlock had become serious, and Lord 
Granville adjourned the House to consult with his colleagues. The rest 
is told in Lord Malmesbury’s Diary (July 22nd, 1869) 

•‘The House of Lords has agreed to a compromise. Lord Cairns settled it with Lord 
Granville. . . . Gladstone wanted to throw up the Bill after the debate of last Tuesday, 
when the words of the preamble were reinserted, but he was outvoted in his Cabinet; 
and it is said that Lord Granville told him that if he gave up the Bill he must find somebody 
else to lead the Lords. He must have intended to provoke a collision between the two 
Houses, and the feeling he showed on this occasion proves, and not for the first time, 
what his sentiments are against that institution.” 

The time which was occupied in the passing of the measure was spent 
in a manner fully in keeping with the traditions of the Irish Church 
Establishment. “The BilL provided that no new interests should be 
created in the interval between its passing and the actual disestablishmeut, 
which was to take place on January 1st, 1871. But while the measure was 
still under discussion, some of the rulers of the Church thought it con- 
venient to create as many new interests as possible. New curates entitled 
to compensation were appointed with astounding rapidity, and the 
incomes of some of the clergy were increased with a liberal hand.”* To 
treat corruption as venial was distasteful to Mr. Gladstone; but it was 

* Mr. Justin M’Ctirthy’s “History of Our Own Times,” voh iv., pp. 110, 111. 
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necessary to bo politic, and to wink at this last characteristic wag of 
the ecclesiastical tail. 

Thus was passed thn, famous Disestablishment scheme, perhaps the 
most perfect and successful of all Mr. Gladstone’s great political measures* 
Just as the speech in which it was introduced succeeded 
by its artistic arrangement in making plain a complex ^ot a Monu- 
and intricate scheme, so the Act, concise in its very pi’c- meat of Legiaia- 
cision, was elaborately thought out and skilfully drawn Oeaiua. 

to meet every ijossible contingency ; and it was mainly the 
resolute will ancf untiring energy of its originator and composer which 
carried it practically unaltered through both Houses— a legislative achieve- 
ment which the "‘Annual Register,” in one of its rare bursts of eloquence, 
magnifies into “the most remarkable of modern times.” Enthusiasts* 
thought that it would produce eternal amity in the relations of Celt 
and Saxon ; and it is recorded that a distinguished irishman, when ho 
heard the Royal assent announced, ejaculated : “ Thank^God, the bridge is at 
last broken down that has so long separated the English and Irish peoples ” I 

During the j^rogress of the Bill the Government was more than once 
embarrassed by the indiscretions of Mr. Bright. On June 14th the new 
President of the Board of Trade, in reply to a correspondent, 
used some dreadfully unofficial language about the House Mr. Bright’s Fling 
of Lords. If they siiould attempt to obstruct or delay at the House oi 
the Irish Church Bill “they might meet with accidents Lords, 

not pleasant for them to tliink of.” Mr, Gladstone was 
asked in the House of Commons whether the letter signed John Bright 
was writi-en by the President of the Boaid of Trade, and, if such were 
the case, whothei* the Government concurred with the opinions expressed 
in the lotl.er. Mr. (dadstone’s answer is a good specimen of the legitimate 
Parliarncmtary art of saying nothing at great length. He admits the 
authenticity* of Mr. Brights letter, but adds: “1 must say that the 
Government have not thought it their duty, and will not think it their 
duty, to consider in detail the particulars of those opinions. . . . There 
may be many things with which in the abstract, as propositions, ^the 
Government would agree, and yet wliich as a Government they might 
not think themselves justifieti or warranted in stating with regard to 
the action of a branch of the Legislature.”'*^ 

In July a sharp debate arose over Sir John (afterwards liord) Coleridge’s 
Bill for the abolition of tests in connection with University fellowshiiis. 
Mr. Gladstone was sharply attacked for his vacillations 
upon this subject. Circumstances, he replied, had modified university Reform, 
his policy from time to time, though his opinion about 
religious education was “exactly the same” as before. t 
In the same mouth occurred au event of some importance, as indicating 
one aspect of the Prime Minister’s foreign i^olicy. Russia agreed to regard 
Afghanistan as a neutral zone. Mr. Gladstone’s friendliness to Russia 
was perhaps not altogether disconnected from his sympathy with the 
Greek Church. 

•Hansard, June 17th, 1800. 

t The Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords, and in the following year met with 
the same fate. But in 1871 Mr. Gladstone made it a Government measure and passed 
It through the Upper House, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s resistance. 
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Mr.* Gladstone’s energy during this his first session as Prime Minister 
was almost superhuman. It was computed by some newspaper statistician 
that he was 178 times on his legs in the House of Commons, that his 
speeches occupied about eighty columns of the Timesy and would, if placed 
on end in single column, have reached to the top of the Monument. 

An account of the first session of his first Premiership would 
be very incomplete without some mention of his Cabinet Councils. It 

happens that 
Sir Frederick a Peep into 
Pollock’s vol- Mr. aiadetone’s 
limes of Per- Cabinets. 

sonal Remem- 

bra nces* contain an 
amusing deAScription, en- 
tered in his diary after 
breakfasting with" a com- 
municative member of the 
Cabinet: *‘The Lord Pre- 
sident nominally presided, 
and would take the divi- 
sions, if any. Mr. Gladstone 
sits in the centre of l^he 
table. Foreign affairs al- 
ways come fii’st. There is 
no record of what takes 
place, but the Premier al- 
ways writes to the Queen 
an acc^ount of each Council. 
No one is admitted to the 
room, but the junior Cabi- 
net Minister goes to the 
door if anything arrives — 
Goschen now does thi^s. 
The likeness of Lord Gran- 
ville in Vanity Fair arrived 
in an official-looking enve- 
lope directed to him, and 
was delivered to him in 
Cabinet. It was handed round, and For some moments suspended a dis- 
cussion on the Irish Church.” In anothc^r part of his Diary Sir Frederick 
asserts that Lowe divided the Cabinet upon the Latinity of some words 
used by a half-witted person in an exculpatory statement at the Old Bailey. 

Eai'ly in the October of 1809 Mr. Gladstone met. Jowett at Camper- 
down House, Dundee, where both were guests of Lord Camperdown. 

Jowett “ had looked forward with great eagerness to 
A Meeting* with this visit, and his host I’eports that he had never seen 

Jowett, 1869 . hiijri so absorbed in anyone. They talked incessantly for 
hours in the libraiy and about the grounds. Jowett was 
very much provoked one morning when Gladstone had insisted on rising 
early and going to hear an Episcopal preacher at I^erth. Mr. Gladstone 

*Vol. ii.. p. 201. 
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at this time was considering the outline of his first Land Bill of 1870, 
and Ireland was one chief topic of their conversations. Mr. Gladstone 
tried to impress on Jowe^t’s mind that no one hitherto had understood 
the Irish, or had inghtly symi^athised with them. Jow ett . • . [spoke] of 
the great interest he had felt in this meeting. ‘It was the first time/ 
he said, ‘that anyone of such great simplicity had been in so exalted a 
position.’ It would be curious and intei*esting to mark the sequel, but 
it seemed to him to be full of i^eril 
because the gieat statesman was 
‘so powerful and fiiiaoiind.’ He ob- 
served that Mr. Gladstone failed to 
recognise the truth that the moral 
excuses for political crime ought not 
to make a statc3sman less firm in 
repressing it.*’* There are, no doubt, 
many w ho w ill reflect with satisfac- 
tion that the superior educational 
advantages which only Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, (‘ould ofter ^yeve thus 
temporarily thrown open to Mr. 

Gladstone, and who will i*egret that 
a statesman so “powerful and un- 
sound ” had reached an age at w’hich 
he could hardly hope to make full 
use of his opportunity. 

Having cut down the first branch 
of the Ui>as tree in the first year 
^ of his Administra- 

Irelaad still to tion, Mr. Gladstone 
the Fore, 1870. ^yas determined that 
the second yea r 
should see the fall <jf the second 
branch. Aecoi'dingly, at the very 
beginning of the session of 1870, he 
announced that the duty of the Gov- 
ernment hi regal’d to Ireland w as still 
“paramount and primary,” and ex- 
pressed his belief that the amend- 
ment of Irish land tenure w'ould prove the death-blow to Ft^nianism. 

The Irish land law s, like the English, were based on feudalism. But there 
was this important difference. In England from of old the landlord had led 
his tenants to battle, and a friendly or rather ]>atriarchal relationship was 
carried down into peaceful times. The tyiiical English landlord regarded 
himself as resiionsible to some extent for the prosperity of 
Til© iriBli Land his tenant, just as the tenant w^as responsible to him for 
System. Jiig rent, his vote, an<l the expression of his opinions. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, even in feudal times, landlords 
and tenants commonly fought on different sides, and in the periods which 
followed, political, religious, and racial antipathies continued unabated. 
But the difference between the land question in Ireland and in England 
♦ Life of Benjamin Jowett, vol. i., p. 406 
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^WHot be at all imderetood until one simple proposition is grasped. 

in England the tenant thinks that the land belongs to the 
landlord, the Irish tenant regards it as properly his own. To his mind 
the cultivator, not the rent-receiver, is proprietor.’*' The subject race 
remembered that their land had been taken by force, and although 
the law— excepting in Ulster imposed on the landlord even lighter 
duties and gave him even more extravagant rights than in England, t 
the Irish peasant never succumbed to the error of confusing law with 
justice. Nor was there the religious sanction which the clergy of an 
Established Chin*ch — where that Church happens also* to bo the Church 
of the majority — can give to the interests of its i:)atrons. In Ireland, a 
religion which was under the ban of the law was hardly likely to give 
spiritual support to the law’s authority. Nor did the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics bring the necessary reforms. Under a system of 
restricted suffrage and open voting the landlord interest kept a majority 
of Irish representatives. True it is that Sir Robert Peel was prepared 
to do something. He recognised frankly enough that the great work of 
his life did not affect Ireland, or, if it affected it at all, affected it un- 
favourably. “If there is any part of the United Kingdom likely to 
suffer from the withdrawal of Protection, it is Ireland ; for Ireland has 
not, as England has, the means of finding employment for her agricul- 
tural population in her manufacturing districts.” As a set-off ho made 
the whole cost of the Irish police a charge on the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and the numbers of the Irish police promptly advanced by leaps and 
bounds. It was the one form of financial relief that human ingenuity 
could have devised to benefit Irish landlords at the same time that 
it injured Irish tenants. It is, perhaps, to Peel’s credit that, though he 
did what ho ought not to have done, he found out what ought to have 
been done. The Devon Commission wliich reported in 1815 was appointed 
by him, and, acting on its recommendations, his Government actually 
made a faint and futile attempt to give a measure of security to the 
tenant. But the scheme was dropped in consequence of the bitter oppo- 
sition of the Irish landlords, f 

Mr. Lecky in his Home Rule days made out a strong case for the 
view that all the worst ills of Ireland sprang from the Union ; and Mr, 
Gladstone went far to confirm that view by the retro- 
Mr. Gladstone on spect with which he introduced his remedial legislation^ 
Irish Grievances. por ninety-eight years™ I may say for a century — we 
have been legislating in favour of Ireland. During that 
time we have destroyed the odious fabric of the penal laws. We have 
conferred one by one every political privilege upon our Roman Catholic 
fellow citizens , , , . and, lastly, we have, at no small sacrifice of feelings 
to large portions of the community, extended, I rejoice to say, the 


* A curious illustration came quite recently to the knowledge of the present writer. 
A tenant applied to a Land Court olaizning that his rent should be reduced under various 
heads. Adding the items together the Judge discovered that if all the claims were allowed, 
a small sum would be owing annually from the landlord to his tenant; but when ho 
explained this as a veductio ad edtsurdum-, the claimant was not in the least embarrassed. ^ 
t The feudal law of distress had been strengthened in Ireland. 

X See Mr, Shaw Lefevre’s “Peel and O’Connell,” pp. 233, 268. Mr. Gladstone agreed with 
the views there expressed. : 
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principle of equality to the religious conditions and circumstances of 
Ireland. Yet, notwithstanding all these things,” said Mr. Gladstone 
solemnly, “I doubt whether at this moment, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, the condition of the Irish peasant is materially better, or even 
better at all, than it was before the mitigation of the y)enal laws.” * It 
might be urged that Church tithes had been compounded and Church 
cess abolished. Workhouses had been introduced. Something had been 
done to reduce pauperism and something to extend education. “But 
ivben you educate a people and give them an emancipated mind and a 
free Press, but do not at the same time rc^move other causes of complaint 
anti grievance, I ask you wliether, so far from giving a motive for con- 
tentment, you do not take the very course that is sure to end in the 
augmentation of every difficulty with which you hare to contend.” At 
any r^te, against this beneficial legislation should be set the Encumbered 
Estate® Act, which in “a vast number of cases” operated as a con- 
fiscation of the improvements executed by the tenant. But besides 
that Act there were the new statutes of evictions— the 
Act of 1810, which simplified the law for the benefit of Irish Grievances, 
the landlord, and made ejectment casy.t 

Mr. Gladstone, it must be added, had himself supplemented the list of 
Irish grievances. The legislation of 1853, whicli “ let loose the springs of 
industry” in England, had no similar effect in Ireland, for there ^vere no 
longer any such springs to let loose. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
relief which Mr. Gladstone gave to the Irish consumer w as an insufficent 
pretext for the extension of the income-tax to Ireland and the increase 
of the duty on whisky by 8d. per gallon. The truth is that Ireland, 
though slie WHS undoubtedly the better for Free Trade, had not benefited 
to the same extent as the rest of the United Kingdom; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s passion for arithmetical equalisation and financial simplification 
had been extremely unfortunate. In the words of Sir Josepli McKenna, 
he was giving a shilling of i*elief with one hand while he extracted a 
})Ound of’ tax(‘s with the other. This may be, and no doubt is, an 
exaggerated statement, but when all has been said, the stubborn feiet 
remains that betweem 1851 and 1861 direct taxation increased 10s. 2d. 
per head in Ireland as compared with 3s. 3d. per head in Great Britain. 
The Irish agriculturist was heavily handicapped in am»ther way. Hi$ 
railway rates were so high, and his railways so few and far between, 
that the corn hinds of the Elbe and the Danube were more accessible to 
the English merchant than the rich plains of Mayo and Leitrim. 

Far worse, however, in its social effects than the financial injustice 
inflicted in the ’fifties had been the Encumbered Estates Act of 1849, under 
which a new set of landlords, with the same powers but 
without the scruples of the old, acquired a vast number 
of Irish estates. Evictions steadily increased. Most of Encumbered 

the tenants in the south and west owed more than they Act. 

could ever hope to pay. No amount of skill or economy 
could improve their position under the land laws and the landlord 
system. The evils were increased by a sham competition for farms. Bad 

* Speech in the House of Commons introducing the Irish Land Bill, February 15th, 1870, 

tThe preamble to this Act recited that such were the expenses and delays of eject- 
ment that it had been absolutely useless as a remedy. 
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tenants who never intended to pay rent bid high, took the farms, and 
lived on them till they were evicted. Arthur Young had recommended the 
landlords in their own interests to abandon the system of yearly lettings, 
and in their own interests to give security of tenure by granting leases 
of not less than twenty-one years. But the landlords of the Celtic 
provinces refused to abandon their traditional policy, and the con- 
dition ctf things went gradually from bad to worse. In Ulster a 
different system^ and with it comi)arative prosperity, prevailed. There, by 
the custom known as tenant rights “not only the actual estate and right of 
the tenant, but also the goodwill of the expectation Vhich the tenant 
had that he would be peimitted to remain in possession on reasonable 
terms,” were generally respected. A tenant who wished to leave his farm 
before the expiration of his lease was allowed by Ulster custom to sell 
his tenant right. 

But the Ulster tenant right was not law. It depenaeu upon honour- 
able feeling and public opinion; and it was not universal or universally 
satisfactory even in Ulster. To many who were im- 
Thd Ulster sympathetic, unintelligent, or uninformed, the idea seemed 
Tenant Right simply monstrous. Lord Palmerston had said that “tenant 
right was landlord wrong,” and it took Mr. Gladstone a 
long time before he would consent to any interference with the rights 
of property. Unfortunately for Ireland, his attention had never been 
turned to the study of the Irish land question. Even in the year 1866 
he was still indisposed to act. In that year Sir Colman O’Loughlin and 
Sir William Gregory introduced a very moderate Irish Land Bill to dis- 
courage annual tenancies and to give compensation for ejectment. They 
persuaded Mr. ^ Gladstone to look at the Bill; and he ran his eye over 
the headings of the clauses. “Why,” he ejaculated, “you want to inter*? 
fere with the management of a man’s own property,” and added with 
great emphasis, “ I will have nothing to do with it I ” It is said that 
when in 1869 it was decided to legislate, and rough drafts were pro- 
duced by various members of the Ministry, the draft Bill proposed 
bye Mr. Gladstone, but not ultimately adopted, was by far the most 
conservative. 

On February 15th the Irish Land Bill was introduced. The House was full, 
the galleries were crowded. A keen observer noticed that, although a dozen 
lay Peers had to stand, not a single Bishop was present 

Trlahr. ft^ y^ “Last year, when Gladstone introduced his Irish Church Bill, a 
Bill, 1870 . flock of prelates came down — ‘corbies* a profane member irreverently 
called them. ‘I say,’ he said to an official, ‘look how the corbies are 
on the wing!* This Land Bill is infinitely more important than the 
Irish Church measure. But then it does not touch the clergy — only the people.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech lasted for three hours and a quarter. Higji voice 
never failed ; not for a moment did he falter or hesitate except when a 
burst of cheering compelled him to pause. “Post-time came,” says 
the writer from whom we have just quoted, “but nobody stirred; 
dinner-time arrived, but the dining room remained einpty. When the 
orator had exhausted his facts and arguments, and was evidently drawing 
to a close, there was a slight mov^ent, and a dozen or two of members 
glided out of the House; but the mass remained. When, however, Mr. 
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Gladstone, after delivering his eloquent and impressive oration, sank 
into his seat, the diain which had held the members snapped,, a. volley ^ 
of cheers burst forth, and the compact body broke up and poimed out of 
the House like a torrent. When Mr. Gladstone sat down there were over 
500 members in the House; ten minutes afterwards Mr* Cardw^ell was 
talking about Army Reform to less tlian forty.”* 

This is no place for a detailed exposition of the measure. Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out the fundamental difference between the land question in 
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Ireland and in other parts of the United Kingdom. The skeletons of the 
land laws bore a resemblance, but thew'^Q^h and blood with which they 
were invested were wholly different. ‘‘Whereas in England and in 
Scotland the idea of holding by contract is perfectly traditional and 
familiar to the mind of every man, in Ireland, on the contrary, where 
the old Irish ideas and Customs were never supplanted except by the rude 
hand of violence and by laws writlSn in the statute-book wdiich never 
went to the hearts of the Irish, the people have not generally embraced 
the idea of the occupation of land by contract ; and the old Irish notion, 
that some interest in the soil adher^ to the tenant, even though his 
contract has expired, is everyw- here* iitoted in the minds of the people.'’ 

* “The Inner Life of the House of Commosns,” by William White, pp. 163, 164* 

2j 
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Tlie p'eat evil to be remedied was the iiiseciirity of the tenant in respect 
of ms holding ; and the right remedy could be extracted from the expe- 
rience of Ulster without causing /tny shock to the founda- 
tte BUI OtttUnefL tions of property. The main provisions of the Bill divided 
themselves under the heads of acquisition and occupation. 
The clauses in the fli’St division, and especially the famous Bright clauses, 
proved to be almost unworkable. In the second division there were four 
main p^visions, corresponding to four descriptions of Irish holdings: 
(1) those held under the Ulster customs; (2) those held under analogous 
customs in other parts of the country not having the ' same traditionary 
authority ; (3) yearly tenancies which enjoyed no kind of protection from 
custom; (4) tenancies under lease. The Bill took the Ulster custom as it 
existed, and gave it the force of law. It also legalised the other customs, 
subject to certain restrictions. Thus it was provided that the tenant 
should only claim when disturbed by the act of his landlord, but that 
he should not benefit if evicted for non-payment of rent or for sub-letting ; 
that all arrears of rent and damages might be pleaded as a set-off by the 
landlord, and that the pleading of any such custom might be barred if 
the landlord chose to give his tenant a lease for thirty-ono years. For 
tenants at will, the Bill established a scale of damages. Jhit in tlie case 
of holdings of more than £50 the landlord might exempt liimself from 
the scale by giving a lease of thirty-one 3 ’^ears, and in those of over £100 
the parties might contract themselves out of it. 

Elaborate and not altogether successful judicial machinery was set 
up for carrying out the measure. It was provided that in applying the 
scale of damages, the judges should have regard to the injuries done to the 
tenants by eviction, and also to the improvements which they had effected. 
To the question, ‘‘What is an improvement?^* the Premier replied that 
an improvement “ must add to the letting value of the land,” and also that 
“it must be suitable to the nature of the holding.” 

Mr. Gladstone himself did not claim that the Bill was perfect, only that it 
was laboriously and minutely framed with a view to utility and justice. 
Ha hoped that on those grounds it would be accei>table to landlords and 
tenants alike, quoting a fine saying of Sir John Davies, the Attorney- 
General of James I., that “there is no nation of people under the sun 
that doth love equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish.*** 

The effect of the speech may be measured by the division on the second 
reading, which was carried by 442 to 11. In committee, Mr. 

The Bill PaBsed. Disraeli tried in vain to limit the compensation for eviction. 

The House of Lords succeeded in inflicting a few small but 
characteristic “ amendments,*' and the Bill received the Royal assent on the 
1st of August. 

The great object of the measure was to give security of tenure. The 
means employed were indirect: eviction was made expensive, and the 
landlord was encouraged to give long leases and to 
xtB Objects abandon the system of annual lettings ; the previous pre- 

a&d RcBuits. sumption of the law was reversed : all improvements 

were from that time forward to be presumed to be the,; 
projierty of the tenant, and it was for the landlord to prove the con- 
traiy. Speaking after the event, we cannot pretend to affirm that the 
♦ The peroration of this speech, a remarkably fine one, will be found on page 604. 
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Act was a practical success. There was something to be said for thO, 
criticism of an Irish member, who maintained that it placed the landlords 
in the position of the French lady who said she could not give the fixity 
of love, but only the security of friendship. It went either too far or not 
far enough.’’'' 

Another measiire of first-rate importance was passed during this Session* 
The Bill providing for elementary education in England and 
Wales was introduced two days after the Irish Land Bill THe Biementaxy 
by Mr. Forster. !Qased upon the princixde of compulsory 1870. 

attendance, it was designed to supplement the Voluntary 
schools by Board schools, and to place these Board schools under the 
management of popular bodies called School Boards, elected by the 
cumulative vote. Many of its clauses were a compromise between State 
and Voluntary .schools, carried in the teeth of Nonconformist opposition 
with the aid of Conservative votes. It vras the beginning of a course 
of legislation which spread education among the X)eople 
but sowed dissensions in the party. The “ Nonconformist Trouble with 
Rebellion was headed by Mr. Miall. You have led us, he Nonconformiete. 
said bitterly, on one occasion, through the Valley of 
Humiliation, but “once bit, twice shy, and we can‘t staixl this sort of 
thing much longer.” Tiiis was too much for a Prime Minister then in the 
plenitude of his power and popularity : — 

“ I hope luy hon. friend will not continue hi.s support to the Government one 
moment longer than he deems it consistent with his sense of duty and riglit. For 
God’s sake, Sir, let him withdraw it the moment he thinks it better 
for the cause he has at heart that he ehould do .so. So long as my Answer to 

hon, friend thinks fit to give us his support we will co-operate witli Miall, 

my hon. friend for every purpose we have in common ; but when we 
think his opinions and demands exacting, when we think he look.s 
too much to ;lie section of the community he adorns and too little to the interests 
of the people at large, we must then recollect that we are the Government of the 
Queen, and tliat those who have assumed the higli responsibility of administering the 
afiairs of this Empire must endeavour to forget the parts in the whole, and must, in 
the great mea.sures they introduce into the House, propose to themselves no meanei^or 
narrower object— no otlier object than the welfare of the Emiiire at large.” 

TJie opposition to the Education Bill had only developed slowly, as 
the different clauses were subjected one by one to analysis. “ The 
two great Bills have been well received in England,” 
wrote Dean Church to his friend Dr* Asa Gray on the 1st Dean Cimrch on 
of March— not, of course, in Ireland ; and Ministers, I hear, 
are in high spirits, though, of course, they are not out 
of the wood yet. But certainly no man we have ever had has matched 
Gladstone in the grasp and daring, combined with thorough detailed 
knowledge, of his great legislative constructions. Doubtless there ai^e 
powers stronger than he. But we have not known what a really 
strong Minister is in all the time between him and Pitt. Peel was very 
powerful, from his very caution, combined with thorough political 
integrity; but he had not genius and boldness, Gladstone’s weak point 
is what is most amiable in him, his strong vein of sentiment. It is 
the spring of what is noblest about his impulses ; but it is a perilous 

♦ Hansard, March 11th, 1870, 
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quality too.” Oh ]^y liord Shaftesbury entered the following 

note in his diary . 

“Deputation to Gladstone about Education. The unanimity of the Churchmen and 
Dissenters— that is, the Tast majority of them—is striking? and consolatory. Gladstone 
could now settle the question by a single word. But he will not. He would rather, it 
is manifest, e^cclude the Bible altogether than have it admitted and taught without the 
intervention and agency of catechisms and formularies.” 


Lord Shaftesbury was wrong about the Dissenters but right about the 

Prime Minister, who did not 
like the details of the measure. 
This we have on the best 
authority; for in a very in- 
teresting criticism of Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s Life of Forster 
written sixteen years later, Mr. 
Gladstone stated that Forster 
undoubtedly,’' in reference to 
the Educjation Act, became, 
in some sense, the scapegoat of 
the Government," and added : 

1 do not know that I, per- 
sonally, can relieve him from 
much of his responsibility.’* 
Mr. Gladstone explained that 
Ills own views on the matter 
were “by no moans identical” 
with those of hVu’ster. “ But I 
am not aware that 1 ever had 
(K*easion, in the course of the 
proceedings, either to differ 
fi*om the proposals which were 
made to me by Loi’d Ripon and 
him conjointly, or to press upon 
them any proposal of my own. 
My responsibility is that of con- 
cuirience rather than of author- 
ship. It might have been 
otherwise. For, if, we had been 
dealing with a tahula rasa^ I should liavc? preferred the provisions of the 
Scotch Education Act, framed by Lord Young, which give to the local 
School Board a free discretion with regard to denominational education. 
On the other hand, I do not in any way share the objection, which I 
think Forster entertained, to a law which should permit 
a strict limitation of the State-aided as well as of the 
rate-aided teaching to secular education,” * 

When the Parliamentary session was drawing to its 
close, all interest in domestic politics was suddenly eclipsedt 
by the outbreak of a struggle which was to change the face of Europe 
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Outbreak of the 
Franoo-Oerman 
War, 1870. 


» Nineteenth Centwry, September, 1888. 

t “ At a quarter past four to-day a Oabiaet box was handed down the Treasury 
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and alter tbe balance of power more appreciably tban any ainee tbe 
famous campaign of Wellington and BlUcher put an end, not indeed to 
the military supremacy pi France, but to the arbitrary dictatorship of 
Napoleon. 


** The unclouded skies of a glorious July seemed, at the commencement of that month 
<mly to reflect an equally cloudless tranquillity on the face of Europe. . . . But,, before 
one week of the month had passed, the storm burst upon the world. First came 
diplomatic mntterings, for which a 
few days only were allowed. Then 
followed the ring of tweapons making 
ready for the encounter, and the tramp 
of armed men. On ilie 2nd of August, 
in the insignifleant aflair of Saarbnick, 
the Emperor of the French assumed a 
feeble offensive. On the 4th, the Prus- 
sians replied energetically at Wissem- 
bourg. And then, what a torrent, what 
a deluge of events ! In twenty-eight 
days, ten battles were fought. TJiree 
hundred thousand men were sent to 
the hospitals, to captivity, or to the 
grave. The German enemy had pene- 
trated into the interior of France 
over a distance of 150 niiios of terri- 
tory, and had stretched fortli every- 
where as lie went the strong liand of 
possession. The Emperor was a pri- 
soner, and liad been depose<l with 
generld consent; his family wanderers, 
none knew where ; the embryo, at 
least, of a ^’epublic, born of tlie hour, 
had risen on the ruins of the Empire, 
while proud and gorgeous Paris was 
awaiting, with divided mind, the ap- 
proach of the coiKpieriiig monarch 
and his countless liost.” 

So wrote an anonymous i*e- 
viewei* in tlit^ October niinibfn* 
of the Edinhm*(]h Review. Me 
saw that “every joint of the 
tiompacted fabric of Continental 
Europe’’ had been unset, that there was “not one considerable State” 
whose positions and prosj^ects had not been “funda- 
mentally modified between the .5th of August and the 5th Mr. Gladstone on 
of September.” The anonymous writer was the Prime 
Minister, and the article, “the only one ever written by 
me which was meant for the time to be in substance, as well as in 
form anonymous," was inspired by “motives of public duty.”* 
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Bench to Gladstone. He opened it, and looking along to us, said- with an accent I 
shall never forget— ‘War declared against Prussia.' ’’—Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duffs 
“ Notes from a Diary ” (July 15th, 1870), vol. ii., p. 153. Similar words are used by Archbishop 
Tait, who visited the gallery of the House of Commons on hearing the news. “Shall 1 
ever forget,” he writes, “Gladstone's face of earnest care when I saw him in the lobby?” 
—Life of Archbishop Tait, vol. ii., p. 87. 

♦These motives “both led to its composition u:u3 also prevented me from, divulging 
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T?h:6 article has IKiliticaV as well as an individual interest. Being 
anonymous, it represents, as no official speech could represent, the spirit 
and the aims of the English Government, which, was at this time almost 
as Gladstonian as that of Prussia was Bismarckian. It is only possible 
to “bring out one or two of the salient points, Mr. Gladstone* saw in the 
general situation some grounds for legitimate satisfaction. 

Belgium Sa^ed. The integrity of Belgian territory had been preseiwed and 
giiarant^Ki by the skilful and vigorous action of Lord 
Granville ; and material for equal congratulation existed in the case of 
a still smaller State which had been affected in a very different manner. 

‘‘Prance, as was natural, found it needful, on the outbreak of the war, to withdraw 
her troops from Borne; the decrepit structure of the Pope’s Civil Government, on the 
removal of Its prop, immediately began to totter. We may now pro- 

Bsd f th P fli ^®^®1 wit'h the ground ; there seems to be scarcely a hope or 

Government*^ ^ restoration, and possibly the day may come when it may 

be generally believed that the downfall of the temporal power of the 
Popedom has, in its ulterior results, been the greatest and most fruitful 
among all the great and fruitful consequences of the war.” 

On the other hand there was already reason to fear from some published 
Bismarckian expressions that Prussia intended to revive “the old and 
cruel practice of treating the population of a civilised European country 
as mere chattels” by adding Alsace-Lorraine to the German Empire. 

“We still trust that Count Bismarck has misrepresented 

Mr. Gladstone country. But if [not], then we must take leave to 

Deprecates Annex- say that Germany will yet have to prove her civilisation 
ation. gome other means than by boasting that six, or that 

six hundred, letters have been written in good Sanscrit 
by the soldiers of her army to their friends at home.” 

Such a policy would only be in keeping with that which had been 
pursued at the acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein, when a Danish as well as 
a German population was included within the new frontier. There seemed 
small promise that the phlegmatic German would prove a safer deposi- 
tory of European military supremacy than the mercurial Frenchman. 
“ Between the piety of the King of Prussia, which we believe never failed 
him during the Danish transactions, and the policy of the Chancellor of 
the Confederation, which, whatever else it may have been, has not been 
Pharisaical, we are sore put to it to decide whether, in the administration 
of its great prerogative, Germany mil be worthy of the confidence of 
Europe. We may hope, but we cannot venture to affirm.” 

In dealing with Austria, with its unsolved and insoluble difficulties, 
Mr. Gladstone exhibited insight as well as foresight, accurate knowledge 
as well as political sagacity. His analysis of her difficulties, 

Austria’s Dim- racial, religious, and economic, might with few alterations 
culUes. more than a quarter of a century later. In the 

effort to overcome these difficulties “she has right on her 
side ; for her ancient capital and throne form the best and most natural 
centre for the whole of the inhabitants of the Empire. That they should 

the authorship.” See note in Gleanings, vol. iv., p. 257. If Mr. Gladstone had known 
the distinctiveness of his own style lie would have realised the impossibility of 
preserving anonymity, The authorship was disclosed in a few weeks by journalistic 
enterprise. 
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to broken up into the minute subdivisions indicate by their spedflc 
varieties, would be good neither for Europe at large, nor for the great 
Eastern question ; nor alcove all for themselves.*’ Carried away by his 
sympathies, Mr. Gladstone, as usual, became hoi>eful and constructive 
^‘Something *111 tlie nature of a Federal monarchy, with a balance of 
power resembling that which has been established in tlio American Union 
by the great war of 1861-5, is probably the adjustment best suited to her 
case ; and to the best result, be it what it may, we trust that she may 
gradually feel and find her way.*^ 

The political leSfeon for Great Britain is drawn in two sentences, which 
deserve the attention of that most unreflecting of sensationalists, our 
modern iiatriot of the music-hall: ‘‘While everything com- 
bines to make iis sate, everything also .combines to make lessona for our* 
us harmless. To judge from recent experience, the relative oeives. 
share of maritime force in aggressive warfare is dwindling : 
and we are a Power essentially, incurably maritime.” As regards the 
Colonies, wo had learnt that the secret of free autonomy was a specific 
both for the vigorous well-being of the dependency and the integrity of 
the Empire,’**' We were beginning to regard the Empire in India as “a 
moral trusteeship,” to be administered for the benefit of those over whom 
we ruled. The doctrine of Imperial land-grabbing seemed to be discredited, 
and with the “avidity for material extension” had been lost its customary 
ally, “a preternatural and morbid sensibilit 3 ’'.” Mr. Gladstone did not see 
that the comparative freedom of English opinion at that time from the 
vice of jingoism and the lust of territorial aggrandisement was due far 
more to his own unexamided influence and personal ascendancy than to 
“ the wise dispensation of Providence which has cut her off by that streak 
of silver soa. . . . partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptations, 
which attend upon the local neighbourhood of the Continental nations.” 

Thus led on, Mr. Gladstone catches a glimpse of his ideal— that ideal 
which he had sketched out in the Don Pacifico debate, and >vhich he now 
saw, or thought he saw, on the way to realisation 

Certain it is that a new law of nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, 
coming to sway the practice, of the world ; a law which recognises independence, which 
frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific, not the bloody settlement of disputes, 
which aims at permanent and not temporary adjustments; above all, which recognises, 
as a tribunal of paramount authority, the general judgment of civilised mankind. It 
has censured the aggression of France ; it will censure, if need arise, the greed of Germany.* 
* Seevivus judicat orhis terro.rum' It is hard for all nations to go astray. Their ecumenical 
council sits above the partial passions of those who are misled by interest, and disturbed 
by quarrel. The gi*eatest triumph of our time, a triumph in a region loftier than that 
of electricity and steam, will he the enthronement of this idea of Public Right as the 
governing idea of European policy ; as the common and precious inheritance of all lands, 
but superior to the passing opinion of any.’* 

On the 1st of November, 1870, Mr. Gladstone made some interesting remarks 
at a public ceremonial in connection with the Workmen’s International 

♦ Curiously enough Mr. Gladstone explicitly separated the case of Ireland from that 
of the Colonies “ As regards the three kingdoms, the policy of Parliament is aimed at 
making them a perfectly compacted body, and raising them to the highest level of intelli- 
gence and civil energy. Ireland, our ancient reproach, can no longer fling her grievances 
in the face of Great Britain.’* 
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i^iibilibii /^.in whjcb ||6 compai^d Irish and English manufactures. The 
Irish, he thought, Shdwed inore taste. Competition was needed to bring 
out the best qualities of Englishmen as manufacturers. In the same 
month Mr. Dean, M.P. for Queen’s County, enclosed a memorial^ from 
‘ the inhabitants of StradbaUy, asking for such diplomatic intervention as 
might secure to the Pope enough of temporal sovereignty to protect him 
in the discharge of his spiritual duties. , Mr. Gladstone wrote 
Froteetiott for in reply from Downing Street on November 30th, that the 
tlie rope. English Government had not interfered and did not propose 
to interfere with the civil governmefit of the city of 
Borne. “But her Majesty’s Government consider all that relates to 
the adequate support of the dignity of the Pope, and to his personal 
freedom and independence in the discharge of his spiritual functions, to 
be legitimate matter for their notice. Indeed, without waiting for the 
occurrence of an actual necessity, they have, during the uncertainties of 
the last few months, taken upon themselves to make provision which 
would have tended to afford any necessary protection to the person of 
the Sovereign Pontiff.” The publication of a letter which was intended 
to soothe Irish Romanism, had the effect of alarming English Protestantism, 
and a month later there came the usual inquiry, this time from the 
Bhmingham Committee of the Protestant Association, whether the report 
was true that Mr. Gladstone had joined the Church of Rome. The Free 
Church Presbytery of Scotland also expressed “ apprehensions.” On 
the other hand, no satisfaction was given to the opposite camp. The 
Roman Catholic newspapers made unfavourable commepts. 

In the middle of December, Mr. Gladstone acceded to a petition for 
the release of Fenian convicts on condition that they left and did not 
return to the United Kingdom. “That decision, they are 
Release of Fenlaaa. well aware, is in accordance with strong opinions and 
compassionate feelings very widely prevalent in Ireland, 
but, happily, not displaying themselves in any popular agitation or any 
turbulent demands, such as would render compliance inconsistent with 
the due authority of Government.” 

With the year 1871 we reach the turning-point in the career of the 
Administration. Mr. Gladstone was still projecting reforms ; but the 
country showed signs of weariness and uneasiness, and the 
The Turning-point House of Lords plucked up courage. Mr. Disraeli and 
Reachod, 1871. Lord Salisbury became hopeful and aggressive, and it 
was found more and more difficult to turn Bills into Acts 
of Parliament. The loss which the Government had sustained by the 
defection of the Nonconformists was followed on the first day of the 
new year by the announcement of the resignation of Mr. Bright, whose 
health had completely broken down. 

In many quarters administrative reforms had awakened a disreput- 
able dissatisfaction. It is a maxim of those who govern according to 
the strict principles of opportunism, and for the good, not of the 
governed, but of the ruling body, that it is safer to protect and 
indulge privileged classes than to invigilate over the interests of a nation. 
From the day that Mr. Gladstone entered office this important 
had been consistently and persistently violated. One by one the regular 
lines down which illustrious^ families had shunted incapable sons were 
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being closed to privS^te traffic and thrown open to pnblio competition* 

In the midsummer of 1871, by an Order in Council of 

the preceding year, all, entrance appointments in the Oifiiatrviot 

Civil Service— the Foreign Office, Diplomatic Service, and 

posts requiring professional knowledge excepted— had been 

thrown open to ability and merit, so far as those qualities can be moctsured 

by public examination. 

An attempt was also made to reduce the expenditure and improve the' 
efficiency of State departments. Mr. Gladstone’s own theories on the 
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subject had been expounded during his election campaign to the burgesses 
of Warrington in the fcdlowing very remarkable language 

** Individuals, and knots and groups, and even classes of men, have a constant, 
quick, unsleeping interest in feeding .themselves upon the produce of the public 
industry. The natural counterpoise to that perfectly naturiil tendency on the 
part of individuals and classes is in the vigilance of the public mind. It is by the 
public sentiment operating vigorously on the one hand, and by the natural tendency 
of public servants, and professional men, and particular classes on the other, to 
struggle in particular for their own intercuts, that the equilibrium a fair and just 
balance— is maintained. But if the public go to sleep, the other power, gentlemen, 
never goes to sleep. On the contrary, it vfatches for its opportunity. There is not. 
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, ispeAkli^'^paen^, s aifu^ -^bsi of pensons Interested In tie produce of tie taxes that 
' Is not very naturally aweke consider wbat opportunities it may have of improring 
its position. And, unfortunately, there is this unhappy circumstance inherent in the 
condition of a public servant, that, whereas the man who pursues other branches of 
industry— when he improves his position, for instance, in a matter of commerce or of 
manufacture— a man who ic^reasos the produce of the soil, a man who increases the 
produce of the loom, or of the forge, or of the mine, in improving his own social 
position, improves the position of other people. But, unhappily, when those who are 
interest^ in the produce of the taxes improve their ot^ position, I do not well see 
how the consequence is to be avoided, that they may in many cases improve it rather 
at the expense than for the advantage of the people. Gentlemei^. I do not say that 
for the purpose of fastening any stigma upon them. I believe that this country is as 
well served and as honestly served as any country ever was. Nay, more, I will say 
this: it has been my happy fortune to know in the public service and in the civil 
service of this country many men who have rendered the labour of their nights and 
days to the advantage of the State with a spirit as disinterested and as noble as 
would have done honour to any station of life or any period of the world.” * 

The Admiralty was at that time in a state of rusty antiquity. Mr. 
Childers set to work. He concentrated the Fleet, reduced a surplus of 
unemployed clerks and dockyard hands, and laid down some common- 
sense rules for promotion and retirement.f Among other changes 
involved by these administrative reforms was the closing of the dock- 
yard at Woolwich. It was a step which had only the 
Woolwich commendation of a public advantage to recommend 

Dockyard Closed, it to Mr. Gladstone’s constituents. In the January of 
X 871 . ^ petition was extensively signed in Greenwich, 

calling upon Mr. Gladstone to resign, because he had 
betrayed the generous confidence of the electorate : “ Our trade has 
completely departed, our dockyards are silent — a fact of which 
Russia seems cognisant—and, in a word, your ill-timed and miserable 
economy has converted this old historic place into a scene of pauperism 

and disorder.” If its English had been a little better, the petition 

might have been drafted by Disraeli. Shortly afterwards a notice 

of a meeting was posted in a few of the Greenwich public-houses. 
Th^ circular was, of course, fabricated by the Tories, and this made 
the last sentence especially “ We respectfully yet firmly 

demand the restoration of our much abused trust.” 

A week afterwards a public meeting was called in Greenwich, and 
resulted in a free fight. During the first hour a gang of sixty roughs 
dominated the proceedings and carried resolutions against Mr. Glad- 
stone. Then the majority asserted itself, and the roughs were ejected. 
For the time, Mr. Gladstone was too busy to defend himself before his 
constituents. 

The course of the Franco-German Wjar involved the Government in 
many difficult and delicate questions : ‘‘Scarcely a week or a fortnight, 
indeed, passed without them— upon which we had to consider nice matters 
for intervention — I mean intervention by request and expostulation.” 

* October 12th, 1868. 

t Great saving was effected by the supersession of ineffective and -useless vessels. The 
fleet at home was strengthened. Two turret ships, to be “the most powerful afloat,” 
were laid down in 1869. The reduction of the fleets , and armies In outlying parts of the 
Empire, carried out by Childers and CardweU, had been one of the planks in the South 
lianca shire platform. 



At the instance of Germany, and in the interests of humanity, the 
English Government tried, for some time in vain but eventually with 
success, to induce the Powers to sanction the principle 
that wounded soldiers xnight be carried through neutral Fareiga AtUbin. 
territory.* Meanwhile Prince Bismarck, intent on conciliat- 
ing Russia, had begun to show coolness towards England, in order to 
give proofs of friendship to his new ally. At first this coolness 
was difficult to understand; but the terms of the compact wcwre 
soon made clear. In the middle of November Russia suddenly issued a 
circular repudiatlnft an important clause in the Treaty of 
1856. England, Italy, Austria, and Turkey protested. RuEsia Repudiates 
Bismarck cleverly proposed a conference, to which all the Black sea 
parties agreed ; but it was plain that he had purchased 
the ncm-interfereuce of Russia in his own designs ui>on 
the integrity of French territory by promising to allow Russia to 
build and maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. The conduct of England 
was not very dignified. We had no interests to justify us in going 
to war. As it was, we made an ineffective protest, and accepted 
Bismarck’s proposal for a conference which simply x’egistered and 
ratified the violation of the Treaty. 

There were many attempts to drag England into the war. A 
memorandum was signed by the English Comtists and otlier influential 
publicists in favour of intervention. M. Guizot wrote a 
pathetic letter to Mr. Gladstone— it was published in the England’s latsr- 
Times, and occupied four columns— entreating him to ▼•ntion Esqussted. 
step in and save France in consideration of what she 
had done for civilisation and liberty. But the English Government 
would not budge from its attitude of neutrality. If a point was 
stretched in favour of the party with which Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies 
lay, it was only in the expression of an earnest desire “that the 
extreme measure of bombardment should not be had recourse to against 
a magnificent and beautiful city.” 

Surviving the criticisms which Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Auberon Herbert, ajid 
Sir Charles Dilke levelled, against his foreign policy, Mr. Gladstone quickly 
provided the House of Commons with work for the Session. The Ecclesi* 
astical Titles Act was repealed, University tests were abolished. A Bill to 
establish secret voting (the Ballot Bill) passed the House of Commons and 
was thrown out by the Lords. But in the following year 
the Peers gave way on the main amendment, which would The Ballot, 1871. 
have made secret voting optional, and the measure (which 
had been introduced by Mr. Forster) received the Royal assent during 
the Session of 1872. 

In this year (1871) the expenditure on the Army and Navy reached 
the lowest point it had touched since 1858. A special vote of credit for 
£2,000,000 had been taken at the outbreak of the Franco-German War; but 
there was a large surplus, and Mr. Gladstone was encouraged to carry out 
the abolition of Army Purchase, at a cost of several millions. Mr. Lowe, iu 
his Budget, ’’estimated a large deficiency for the coming financial year, which 
he proposed to meet by adding a penny to the income tax, by increasing the 
succession duties, and imposing halfpenny and penny stamps upon match- 

♦ In this instance Luxemburg. 
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M». “lijw tboug|(t that every box should be allowed to wew 
the motto *tEx luce ^ueelifiun.” The tax was justifiable; for the toade 
tea bad! ofie; and matches ar§ a commodity in which a 
; the FrbpoMd decrease of consumption would be a positive advantage, 

^ Hatcli Tax, 1871, Bixt the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not conciliatory ; 

and his Latin could not save the tax from unpopularity. 
The Match-manufacturers blazed with indignation. The processions of their 
wretched match-girls attracted public sympathy and alarmed the Gtovern- 
ment» and in a very few days Mr. Gladstone announced that the proposal 
would be withdrawn. ' 

Not so the Bill for the abolition of the Purchase System. While that 
i^stem existed, effective re-organisation of the army was impossible. It 
had become necessary, as Mr. Gladstone put it, for the 
AboUtionof Army nation to buy back its own army from its own officers. 
Pttrdias©, 1871. Tiie House of Lords, duly subordinating the temptations 
of patriotism to the claims of wealth, passed a Resolution 
with the object of putting the obnoxious measure out of the way, 
without actually rejecting the Bill. But Mr. Gladstone was not to be 
thwarted. He had thrown open the Civil Service by an Order in 
Council, and he determined to* operate on the army by cancelling a Royal 
Warrant. There was a scene of great excitement in the 
Gancellingr a House of Commons on the 20th of July, 1871, when he 
Royal Warrant, explained how ho had superseded the House of Lords 
in language which would have led one to believe that he 
was apologising for some unnecessarily pedantic observance of constitu- 
tional usage. After pointing out that any member of the Housi^^ of Lords 
might still move the Second Reading and other stages of the measure, 
he proceeded:— 

“That being so, I have to remind the Ilouse of Commons that the question of Army 
Purchase is a question, which, not by the Constitution merely, wliich assigns to the 
Executive the ordinary administration of the Army, but by the action of statute, is taken 
out, if I may say so, of the hands of the Legislature. By statute it is enacted that only such 
tepns of purchase as it may please her Majesty to allow by Koyal Wanant shall be per- 
mitted. The effect of that enactment is that the existence of Purchase, so far as its legislative 
basis is concerned, is made to depend on the action of the Executive Government ; while so 
far as concerns the indemnity to those who have paid prices for commissions, that portion of 
the subject belongs to the House of Commons. 

“Nevertheless, the matter being one of so much magnitude and interest, the Government 
would not have thought it reasonable or competent for them to take any important or vital 
step with respect to Purchase without having recourse to the opinion of that House. That 
opinion we obtained in the most authentic manner, and after long debates the judgment 
of the House was pronounced [against the continuance of Purchase, on the terms and con- 
ditions set forth in the legislative measure which passed the House of Commons. Proceeding 
from there to the House of Lords, the measure conveyed to the other House and to the 
country the judgment of the House on the point so fully and absolutely that in that respect 
there was nothing to desire, and the Executive Government felt that it was no longer 
incumbent on them or requir^ of them by any consideration of public convenience that they 
sjiould again solicit the House of Commons for a declaration which they had obtained in the 
most authentic manner. 

“This being so, with the vfew we entertained of the illegality of oyer-regulation prices, 
and with the declaration before us of the Boyai Commission that those over-regulation prices 
, could not be put an end to except by the extinction of Purchase as a system, the Government 
resolved to advise her Majesty to take the decisive step of cancelling the Royal Warrant 
under which Purchase was lesal. 
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This executive act, bold and masterful in substance, subtly oonstiibutional 
in fonn, wholly beneficial in its consequences, is thoroughly characteristic 
of the man. “It was,” said an able publicist, “ dictated- by an exclusive 
regard for the public advantage, and so decisively approved by the public 
voice that no attempt was made to obtain a vote of censure upon it in 
the House of Commons.” As a rebuff to the pretensions of heredity, it 
may be compared with the device by which the repeal of the Paper 
Duty was carried. A prerogative of the Crown was used to checkmate 
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the Peera. That the action was bold and high-handed cannot be disputed. 
It may yet form a precedent to the democratic statesman of the future 
for extinguishing the powers of the hereditary Chamber. That Mr. 
Gladstone himself had some thoughts of taking a decisive step in that^ 
direction is indicated by a letter which he wrote from Whitby* at the 
end of August in reply to a resolution passed at Leeds upon the conduct 
of the House of Lords in refusing to consider the Ballot Bill. He 
regretted both' the vote and the grounds of the vote, “nor do 1 less 
regret its consequences; for I am mindful of the signal services shown 
to have been rendered to this country by its nobles .... as well as 

* For which town his eldest sou was now a member 
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^ tiie eeriou^ Tirhidi other countries have experienced in 

:^oviding means for the discharge of the functions now intrusted to it by 
the Constitution.” , 

On the 2nd of September Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting at Whitby, 
at which he spoke of the criticisms that were being passed on the Govern- 
ment by the Press: ‘‘Sometimes reading an article in a 
A Reply to tbe newspaper, I might almost suppose, after reading through 
^resi. an interminable catalogue of the follies and crimes I have 

^ committed, that I must be little less than a monster; but 

the people of this country, sensible of the blessings of a free Press worked 
with freedom and immense despatch, know also that it requires to be read, 
especially at times and seasons, with some reserve and reflective judgment, 
and it is to the people I look to redress tlie balance of the Press if the Press 
goes wrong.” The metropolitan newspapers had been inoie severe than 
the provincial. In London class interests were concentrated. There wealth 
was all powerful; and “wealth has taken desperate offence because the 
Government has recommended to Parliament that power in the English 
Army should no longer be the prize of wealth but the rewaid of merit.” 
Mr. Gladstone advised the people of Whitby to beware of a tendency to 
express which he coined the world “alarmism,” and he protested against 
“ a petty, peddling, narrow policy of meddling with the affairs of other 
nations,” a policy which was, he feared, becoming fashionable. This 
speech alarmed Lord Houghton. He called it a “high mountain” speech, 
and wrote to expostulate with Mr. Gladstone as to some of his expres- 
sions about property. He thought public men ought to be grateful for 
private riches. Only the demon of demophilism would deprecate indi- 
vidual fortunes. Were they not the reserves of public Avealth? Mr. 
Gladstone replied cautiously: “I do not agree with everything you say.” 

From Whitby Mr. Gladstone Avent to Thornes House, near ’ Wakefleld, 
the residence of his old Eton friend, Mr. J. Milnes Gaskell. The Liberal 
Association of Wakefield presented him with an address. 
Txw Trade. Mr. Gladstone in his reply dwelt Avith regret upon the 
« commercial policy of other notions. France had “de- 

nounced” the Commercial Treaty negotiated by Mr. Cobden in 1860; in 
our Colonies, too, there Avere strong tendencies to the exploded system 
of Protection; and even in America, “though it has a strong Free Trade 
party, the prevalence of those opinions is by no means assured.” Mr. 
Gladstone maintained that although much had undoubtedly been done 
by the steam-engine and the telegraph. Free Trade had been the main 
agent in raising the commerce of the United Kingdom to its extraordinary 
position of supremacy :— 

“I apprehend that I am stating the matter very moderately if I put it thus:, that in 
the course of the last thirty years our population has increased somewhere about 25 or 
80 per cent, while our trade in the same period has increased at a ratio of something, 
certainly not much under 400 per cent,” 

In the month of September Mr. Gladstone was presented with the free- 
dom of the city of Aberdeen. The chief event since his 
Xriih Rome Rule last speech had been the Unopposed return to Parliament 
1871. ,Qf Butt, the leader of the Home Rule party in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone's speech is of interest as the first 
and last in which he opposed the principle of Home Rule. 
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Has Ireland great grierancesl What is it that Ireland has demanded Iroxn the Imperial , 
Government and that the Imperial Government has refused? So far as my Research has 
gone. ... I have seen nothing, except that it is stated there is a vast quantity of fish In the 
seas that surround Ireland, an<h that if they had Home Hule they would catch a great 
deal of these Ush. But there are fish in the sea which surround England and Scotland. 
England has no Home Buie and Scotland has no Home Buie. But we manage to catch' 
the fish.” 

Further, if Home Rule were established in Ireland, what of Scotland 
and Wales? Surely these liad equal claims. Mr. Gladstone saw no ex- 
ertional remaining Irish grievance except in regard to University educa* 
tion. For that, unfortunately, no demand had been put into practical 
shape; still he was desirous of legislating on the subject. One passage 
is emphatic 

“Can any sensible man, can any rational man, suppose that at this time of day, in 
this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital institutions 
of this country for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all mankind 
and crippling any power we possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the 
country to winch we belong? One word more only on the subject, my Lord Provost, and 
it is this People say that we have tried to conciliate Ireland, and that we have failed* 

I do not admit that Ireland is not going to be conciliated, but I must say this— we must 
always keep in mind that there is a higher law to govern the actions of Parliaments and 
of politicians than the law of conciliation, good as that law may be. AVe desired to con- 
ciliate Ireland ; we desired to soothe her people. We desired to attach her to this island 
by the silken cords of love. But there was a higher and a paramount aim in the measures 
that Parliament has passed. It was to set itself right with the national conscience, with 
the opinion of the ch ilised world, and with the principles of justice.” 

Oddly enough the last part of his speech, which was devoted to the 
growing needs of the country for legislation and the inadequacy of Parlia- 
ment to meet them, indicated the true argument for Home Rule— the 
need of devolution. This argument he never met; indeed, he admitted 
before sitting dd$m that “ if it be possible for Parliament, without 
breaking up its vigour and unity of action, and its paramount authority, 
to arrange to readjust its machinery in such a way as to give greater 
facility and expedition in the despatch of those large portions of its 
business wliich are either local or social or non-political, there can be 
no doubt that the accomplishment of that object will be matter of the 
highest interest and importance to the communities of the three 
kingdoms.” ♦ 

A very dilBficult task remained. Mr. Gladstone had still to quell the 
disaffection of his own constituents at Greenwich. He had 
not addressed them since his return in 1868. Covered hust- The Blaokheath 
ings were erected in the north-eastern corner of Black- speech, mi. 
heath, and from 10,000 to 12,000 people gathered on a cold 
Saturday afternoon in October to listen to the ‘‘apology.” “There was 
something dramatic,” wrote an eye-witness of the scene— 

“ in the intense silence which fell upon the vast crowd when the renewed burst of cheering 
with which he was greeted had subsided. But the first word he spoke was the signal of a 
fearful tempest of din. From all around the skirts of the crowd rose a something between 

♦ September 26th, 1871. On the same day Disraeli was presiding at the annual dinner 
of the Hughenden Agricultural Society. He was in high spirits. The barley was bright, 
the oats were golden, and “the sunny slopes” were “ripe and rich with succulent fruits.” 
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a groftn and ^'howl 5e«^ W it^that for a little space it might laugh to scorn the 
burst of cheering that strove to overmaster it. The battle raged between the two soundsi, 
and looking straight upon the excited crowd stood Mr. Gladstone, calm, resolute, patient* 
It was fine to note the pianly British impulse of fair-play that gained him a hearing when 
thb «rst ebullition had exhausted itself,, and the revulsion that followed so quickly and 
spontaneously on the realisation of the suggestion that it was mean to hoot a man dovm 
without giving him a chancy to speak for himself. After that Mr. Gladstone may be said 
to have had it all his ow|i way. Of course at intervals there were repetitions of the 
interruptions. When he broached the dockyard question there was long, loud, 

and fervent groaning; when he named Ireland a cry rose of ‘God save Ireland!* from 
the serri^ flies of Hibernians that had rendezvoused on the left |lank. But long before 
he had Iftnished he had so enthralled his audience that impatient disgust was expressed at 
the handful who still continued their abortive efforts at interruption. When at length tlie 
two hours^ ' oration was over, and the question was put— that substantially was, whethe:r 
Mr. Gladstone had cleared away from the judgment of his constituency the fog of prejudice 

and ill-feeling that unquestionably encircled him 
and his Ministry— the affirmative reply was given 
in bursts of all but unanimous cheering, than 
whicli none more earnest ever greeted a political 
leader.” 

The speech was not an elaborate 
and detailed defence of his measures. 
Mr. Gladstone admitted that four import-j 
ant Bills brought forward during thatj 
session had failed to be passed into 
law.* But he knew that it was with 
administration rather than legislation 
that the Greenwich mind was occupied, 
and he plunged headlong in^o the un- 
popular topic of dockyard economies. 
These he defended with much vigour, 
explaining, however, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the discontented Tory 
rabble, that , out of a total of 5,000 dis- 
charged dockyartl laboiurers, 4, (XX) had 
been dismissed by the previous Con- 
servative Ministry before leaving office. 

It must not be supposed that, this famous speech is destined to survive 
the memories of those who heard it. But even in the Blackheath 
oration there is one passage which will bear quotation ; for it carries 
a characteristic warning against the vast expectations and promis f 
social reformers 

“ I will say they are quacks ; they are deluded and beguiled by a spurious philan- 
thropy. Let the Government labour to its utmost ; let the Legislature labour days and 
nights jn your service ; but after the best has been attained and achieved, the question 
whether the English fatlier is to be the father of a happy family and the centre of a 
united home, is a question which must depend mainly upon himself. And those who 
promise to the dwellers in towiis that • every one of them shall have a house and garden 

* The Scotch Education Bill, the Mines Regulation Bill, the Local Government and 
Taxation Bill— an admirable measure introduced by Bitr. Goschen, by which the rates would 
have been consolidated and divided between owner and occupier — and Mr. Bruce’s Licensing 
Bill, Uflkoduced on the same fatal day as the Local Government Bill, the day from 
which electioneering experts dated the decline of the Government. 
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ill fw »iiV with ample space ; those who tell you that there shall be markets for 
selling at wholesale prices retail quantities— I won’t say are impostors, because I have 
no doubt they are sincere; but 1 will say they are quacks.” 

<i 

For a time it seemed that the Blackheath speech might give the 
Administration a fresh lease of popularity. The metropolitan press was 
mollified. But this did not last long. The Conservatives won several 
successes at the bye-elections, and the flames of discontent, fanned by 
failure, blazed up afresh. On November 24th “ A Whig ” wrote from 
Brooks’s Club to inform the editor of the Times abovit the Liberal dis- 
contents and their causes 

“ Conservative reaction is very small, but Liberal discomfort is very great. All that 
the Liberal party with a majority of eighty or one hundred ask is a quiet life; but 
that is not allowed us. . . . During the last twelve months we have seen a want 
of tact, of true liberality, of good taste, of good manners, of consideration for the per- 
manent officials (who, after all, arc the true executive), of sympathy with public opinion, 
of common sense in treating questions of the day, that has worn out our patience and 
made us angry and hostile. The unfortunate match -tax, the illogical income-tax, the ill- 
timed closing of the dockyards, the Admiralty scandals, tlie losses of the Captain and 
the Megcerat the dismissal of Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Reed, the story of the good 
anchors and the bad biscuits, the universal discontent of all Government clerks and 
officials, the threatened increase in the succession duty, the threatened taxes on land, 
the impossible Licensing Bill, the startling exercise of prerogative, the hopeless per- 
sistency in the Ballot Bill, the inconceivable obstinacy of combating the public demand 
for the preservation of Epping and the New Forests and the Thames Embankment 
.... these and other petty economies have been so cleverly devised as to rub up 
everyone the wrong way, from ‘ the lord in his drag to the chummy on his moke,’ as 
the sporting papers express it. Everybody’s corns have been trodden on, a skeleton dis- 
covered in everyone’s cupboard.” 

In the spring of 1872 two of Mr. Gladstone’s recent appointments were 
challenged in Parliament, and the Government narrowly escaped censure. 
An Act of Parliament of 1871 provided that four paid judges should be 
added to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in older to enable 
it to overtake its arrears of Colonial Appeals. One of these vacancies 
« proved difficult to fill. Three English judges refused it. 

Sir Robert ColUer’a The Government determined that Sir Robert Collier (Lord 
Appointment, 1872 . Monkswell), then Attorney-General, should be appointed. 

To give him the necessary qualification the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Hathei'ley), with whom Mr. Gkulstone divided responsibility,* ap- 
pointed him to a vacant Puisne Judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas. 
There he sat for a few days and was then appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, ' In opposing the vote of 
censure Mr. Gladstone took up high constitutional ground 

What do you intend to be the relation between the Legislature in time to come 
and the judges of the land? At present you are strictly restrained from interference, 
except in one most solemn and formal manner. You are not to tamper with Ahe 
question whether judges are in this or in that particular assailable. You are not to 

♦ ** February 1st, 1872. — Frank Doyle the other day said that the division of responsibility 
between the Chancellor and Mr. Gladstone in the recent appointment of Collier to the 
judgeship^ in the Privy Council, so as ,to make each individually innocent, reminded him 
of Sterne’s story of the Abbess of Andouillet and the novice, when dividing between 
them the pronunciation of tlie naughty words used to make the obstinate mule get on.”— 
Sir F. Pollock’s “Personal Remembrances^” vol. ii., p. £3vS. 
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inflict upon them a minor punishment. You have never thought it wise to give 
opinions in criticism or in reprobation of their conduct when they have casualJy gone 
astray. Once in my life— 1 ^ill not say to which poition of the dcmiinions of her 
Majesty I refer— it has so happened to me, as a member of the Executive Govern- 
ment, to be called upon to consider the conduct of a judge who had most rashly and 
culpably reflected upon the proceedings of a Legislature, and had undoubtedly exposed 
himself to our severe reproof. But w’hat view did we nfterwartls take of the matter? 
We came to the conclusion that as the act was not an act w ith respect to which it 
would be right, to ask Parliamejit to address the Crown for his removal, it w^as not 
an act of which J'ostiie notice should be taken at all. Are you prepared to say that 
you will ventuie upoh breaking down that fenre which, by your ow^n W'isdom— it is 
not by any external powei*— prevents you from intermeddling with the character of the 
judges by means of votes which dare not aim at their removal, hut wdiich at the 
same time have a certain tendency to lower their character and to impair their credit 
and authority?” 

It would be diflicult to find anywhere a more admirable exposition 
of the relationship which ought to exist bctMeeii the Legislature and 
the Judicature. Not less effective was his defence of the ,pai'ficular 
appointment 

“What are the presumptive rights of an Attorney-General? He has a presumptive 
right* to be appointed to the oflice of Lord Chief Baron, and he is perfectly eligible, 
subject to the discretion of ilie Government, to fill the ollice of Lord Chief Justice, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, to hold the office of Lord Keeper, and he might 
even have looked to the office of Lord Chancellor as that to which lie might, as 
Attorney-General, be o.dvanced without any intermediate stage of probation ; and, 
therefore, it is not unfair to say we have appointed a man who presumably must bo 
regarded as having sometliing more to recommend him than mere fitness for the 
oflice to W'hich he has been advanced. Is the House aware what the practice has 
been for a great length of time with regard to the promotion of an Attorney-General? 
Since the Hevulution, we have had, I think, fifty-four Attorney-Generals, .and out of 
that number, deducting those who died and tliose who retired, more than one-half 
havt? been promoted at once either to the oflSce of Lord Chancellor, or of Lord Keeper, 
or of Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bencli, or of Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, or of Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. That is the 
elevation or the promotion to which, in practice, the Attorney- General of this coun/ury 
has been able to look.” 

But plain men did not like Mr. Gladstone's fine distinctions between 
judicial status and judicial experience in the case of Sir Robert Collier; 
nor coidd they in the comijanion “scandal” be induced 
—to borrow one of Mr. George Russell’s happy phrases— The Ewelme 
“to appreciate the difference between membership of the ** Scandal,” 1872. 
University of Oxford and membership of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford.” It should bo said that the Rectory was offered to an 
Oxford man, and refused, before Mr. Gladstone thought it necessary to 
“qualify” a Cambridge clergyman. A great deal of annoyance and bad 
feeling was excited- “I never could understand,” wrote a Christ Church 
contemporary of Mr. Gladstone’s in 1891, “why W. E. G. Avas anxious to 
give Ewelme to Mr. Harvey. It was absurd to say that there was no 
Oxford graduate fit for the Rectory.” 

During these years the movement for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England had been growing in strength, and Mr. Gladstoiid 

* Mr. Gladstone was speaking before the passing of the Judicature Act. 
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was ccmstaiitly subjected to preasuro by a strong action of kia su^ 
porters. The Premier was “watchful aud ^ uneasy. In his 
* ^ diiirch of view the chief danger to the Church lay in its tendency 
England. comprehensiveness and Erastiaiiisni. Two years earlier 

X)t‘an Stanley had admitted a Unitarian minister to the 
JBToJy Coinmuiiioth A note by Bishop Wilberforce of a convei’sation 
^\i^h Mr* Gladstone shows the strength of the Premiers prejudices : — 

Talked ot * Westminster ScandaV—the *riffbt name/ Of little import when merely 
Stanley*8 eccentricity; hut the Bishops' speeches, especially Bishop of Salisbury's, 
*How dihScuIt with temper of House of Commons to maintain Church, if such the 
internal voice! No organic change will be made whilst I am in power, But that 
may be a short time.’” * 

Another, dated Hawardou, September 3rd, 1872, gives a similar impression 

“ To early church with W. E. G., as lovable as ever. . . . Talk with Gladstone on 
Athaiiasian Creed ; for no violence ; would keep all possible ; suspects it as only a preliminary 
of attack on Prayer-Book.” 

The early seventies were years of great legislative activity; and the 
reforms which were actually aeeomplislied eiieoiiraged hopes of more 
sweeping and revolutionary changes. Mr. Gladstone was ready, if necessary, 
to resist a fundamental change in eecdesiastienl polity. He was actually 
called upon to resist a mo\ ement for a far more fundamental change in the 
British Constitution. The overtliroW of the French Empire liad led to 
a revival of Reiniblicanism in England ; and a small group 
Bepuhlioanism to of able men, among whom Sir Charles Dilke w'^as conspicuous, 
England. endeavoured by le(‘tures and speeches to bring the question 
into the region of practical politics. Some proposals brought 
forward in the House of Commons in 1871 had made it in‘cessary for Mr. 
Gladstone to defend the Civil List and protect Sovereignty itself against 
a reduction of its endowments. He suggested that in considering the 
emoluments of the Crown and the grants made to the Royal Family, tlie 
H^use of Commons should also “ look at the valuable acquirements made 
by the people in the parks of London and tlie i)arks in the neighbourhood, 
which have been devoted for every practical purpose to the benefit of 
the nation. What would be tlie income of the ("rown if the parks in 
London were cut up into building lots, and the iiarks in the neighbourliood 
of London were laid out for the ereetic)u of villas—that is, if this land had 
been used by the Crown for years past as it would have been used if it 
had belonged to private contractors? In that ease, I think a million a 
year would have been no immoderate estimate.’* From the economic he 
passed to the political defence. “But the truth is, that this is a very 
narrow view of the case to take. There is a much deeper and a mucli 
broader question involved. The competent support— not the lavish and 
extravagant, but the competent and becoming support— of the Crowm and 
Royal Family is an important })art of our political system. It is not 
the money paid back from the Crown lands into the Exchequer that 
forms the equivalent. That equivalent is the pcditical benefit and 
Blessing that we en 3 oy.”t 

* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. iii., p, 867. 
t Speech in the House of Cominons, February 13th, 1871. 
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Perhaps the most revolutionary metisure for which Mr* Gladstone is 
responsible is the Ballot Act, passed, as we have already said, in ike 
year 1872,* It was indeed the natural and necessary 
corollary of household suffrage, for it affonled the poor tfte Ballot Aot^ 
and dependent voter the only possible protection 
against the influences of property. In Great Britain the 
most sensible effect of the measure was the (*oinparative order which it 
introduced into Parliamentary and municipal elections. But in Ireland it 
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struck at the root of the political power of the landlords; the influence 
of Roman priests displaced that of Anglican parsons, and from this 
time the Irish i*epresentatives tended to represent the Irish people instead 

* Mr. Bright, who often si>oke bluntly what Mr. Gladstone thought, said, when the 
Peers at last gave way: “The House of Lords— which seems to be almost the last refuge 
of political ignorance and passion— the House of Lords has consented to the establishment 
of vote by ballot, by which perfect security and independence will be given to every 
elector*” 
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of tilB owners of the eoil. The cry for Home Rule began to be heard in 
the House of Commons. 

To this year also belongs a great moral achievement. During the 
Civil War in America, the Englisli Goa eminent had permitted privateers, 
built and armed for the Southerners by private firms in England, to 
escape from English ports and prey ui)on Northern vessels. A Conser- 
vative Government had the credit of commencing the negotiations which 
led to the submission of the American claims (called the 

The Alabama A Zabama claims after the most successful of the privateers) 

ClaimB, 1872. to an international Court of Arbitrationf*. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government liad all the discredit and unpopularity of carry- 
ing through the negotiations, of submitting to the unfavourable award of 
the Geneva Court,* and of jjaying— out of current revenue— in satisfaction 
and final settlement of all claims, the sum of about three and a quarter 
millions sterling. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone, discussing the iiossibility of 
international disarmament, referred to the Alabama case in these 
memorable words 

“Need I fsay] that the dispositions which led us to become parties to the arbitration 
on the Alabama case are still with us the same ns ever: that we are not discouraged; 
tiiat we are not dampp<l in the exercise of these feelings by the fact that we were 
aj||erce(l, and severely amerced, by the sentence of the international tribunal ; and that, 
although we may think the sentence was harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, we 
regard the fine imposed on this country as dust in tlie balance compared with the moral 
value of the example set when these two great nations of England and America, which 
are among the most fiery and the most jealous in the world Tvitli regard to anything that 
touches national honour, went in peace and concord before a judicial tribunal to dispose of 
those ])ainful diirerences, rather than resort to the arbitrament of thiJ sword.” 

It might liaA^o been thought that responsible statesmen not in office would 
ha\x^ recognised the great service conferred upon tlic nation, or at least have 
stood aside while the clouds of ])opnlar indignation burst on the devoted 
heads of her Majesty’s Miiiisters. Ihit Mr. Disraeli preferred to “ ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the storm.” In a celebrated at the Grystal 

rii,l.aco he ai)pea]ed to the Avorking classes of England, to their iDride in 
“belonging to an Impeidal country,” and prophesied— this was a couple 
of months before t!ic aAvard— tliat “the time A\^as at hand at least it AVT>uld 
not be long distant— Avheu England Avoiild haA^e to decide betAA^oen national 
and cosmopolitan principles.” Those Avho heard the cheering might have 
foreseen the approaching change in the balance of parties; those Avho 
pondered the sentiment might perhaps have speculated about the futime 
possibility of “Peace with Honour.” 

The unpopularity of the Government Avas increased by the Licensing 
Act of 1872. Before that year no imblictan Avas compelled to close his 
premises, except for an hour belAveen one and tAvo o’clock 
, The Licensing Act, in the morning, eA’^en in London and those large towns 
1872. Avhich had adopted the Public House Closing Act, while 
clacAAdiere public-houses might be kept open all night long. 
The Act fixed midnight as the closing hour for London, and eleven o’clock 
foi‘ the rest of England, giA^ing the magistrates discretionary power to 
substituto any other closing hour between ten and twelve. Further, 


* Issued oh the 14th of September, 1872. 
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partly by endorsement clauses, partly by improved police regulations, 
the Act made orderly management of licensed houses a little less im- 
probable. Lastly, it pet some check upon the multiplication of licences. 
This excellent but inadequate measure was soon represented as the 
crowning iniquity of the Liberal party. It was carried amid violent 
protests, which were revived at the ricneral Election, and conveniently 
forgotten when the friends of the licensed victuallers returned to 
power.* 

The vigour of Reform was nearly exhausted. “As time advanced it 
was not dillicult to perceive that extravagance \vas being substituted for 
energy by the Government. The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. Their 
paroxysms ended in prostration. Some took refuge in melancholy, and their 
-eminent chief alternated between a menace and a sigh. As I sat opposijte 
the Treasury Bench the Ministers reminded mo of one of those marine 
landscapes not very unusiui on the coasts of South America. You 
behold a range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single 
pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. There are occasional 
earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling of the sea.'* Such is 
the brilliant picture of the situation of her Majesty’s Ministers, dra^vn 
with rich if excessive colouring by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
month of -April, 1872 + 

But the Ih'omier did not allow political troubles to monopolise liis 
attention. On the 3i'd of December a paper upon a cuneiform inscription 
containing a Chaldaean account of the Deluge was read in 
the rooms of the Society of Biblical Arehmology. Mr. Glad- a Speech on 
stone was among the audience, and joined in the discussion. Archeeoioiy. 
One of the speakers lird seized the occasion to ax)pcal for 
Government assii-tanec; but he did not receive much encouragement. 
There is one side of the question, said Mr. Gladstone, which must never 
be overlooked : “ It lias been the distinction and j^rido of this country 
to do very many tilings by individual eifort which in other countries 
would only bo efTected by what Sir Robert l*eel used to call ‘the vulgar 
expedient of apfilying to the Consolidated Fund,’ or whatever in those 
other countries corresponds to that well-known institution.” Then Mr. 
Gladstone turned to archaeology, and gave some interesting details about 
one of his favourite diversions: — 

“The life that I lead at present, and a certain period of my life, has been extremely 
barren of results in matters such as those with which you are conversant to-night. But 

* See, for a brilliant appreciation of this and other measures of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, a pamphlet by the present Warden of Merton College, Oxford, written in 1874 
and entitled “Five Years of Liberal Policy and Conservative Opposition.” Mr. Brodrick, 
referring to the electoral tactics pursued by those who should have known better in the 
electoral campaign of 1874, asked indignantly: “Is it consistent with reason or justice, 
or the very rudiments of political morality, or any principle but the blindest party spirit, 
that magistrates and ministers of religion, and country gentlemen, knowing that excessive 
drinking Is a shame and curse of this country, acknowledging the necessity of checking 
it by legislative regulation, and seeing the improvement which the Licensing Act has 
wrought in public order and decency, should join with drunken mobs in vilifying the late 
Government for doing that which any other honest Government must have done, and 
which the Conservative Opposition had been striving to force upon it?” 

t At Manchester, April 3rd. 
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tho^ pejAods when 1 was in any degree master of my own time, 1 have in my own 
way dived a litile into the World of antiquity. . . . Almost everything begins for me 
with my old friend Homer—the friend of my youth, the friend of my middle age, the 
friend of my old age— from whom I hope never to part sto long as I have any faculty or 
breath left in my body.” 

Mr. Gladstone went ou to explain how "Hhe course of recent discovery 
•had tended to give a solidity— if I may use the expression— to much of 
the old Greek traditions which they never before possessed.” But he 
ended with- a note of characteristic caution indicative of a certain 
suspicious fear which he was always apt to entertain lor those who dig 
-and rummage, whether in tombs or libraries or museums. He had a latent 
feeling that explorations of that kind might undermine the foundations 
of belief or disturb some cherished article of faith 

“ I feel that above all things we must be on our guard against travelling too fast in 
these matters, and remember that it is a very slow and laborious process in which we are 
engaged. We are like children with an enormous pattern map broken into a thousand 
pieces, in which, through the ingenuity and learning of men like your President [Sir Henry 
Bawlinson] and Vice-President, and the gentlemen whom we have heard’ to-night, we are 
gradually ascertaining the proper spot for this or that particular fragment; and so, by 
care, adding another to the first, we go on from point to point, until at length, I believe, 
we shall be permitted to know a great deal more than our forefathers in respect of the 
early history of mankind— perhaps the most interesting and important of all the portions 
of the varied history of our race with reference to the weighty interests that are involved, 
either as regards science or religion.” 

A few days later Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Spectator about Homer. 
On the 21st of December lie advised the students of Liverpool College to 
honour, as Homer honoured, freedom of thought, but at the same time with 
St. Paul “to hold fast that which is good.” . He warned them against 
that free thought which implied irreligion, and which “ seems too often 
to mean thought roving and vagiant more than free, like Delos drifting 
on the seas of Greece Avithout a root, a direction, or a home.” 

In the year 1873 Mr. Gladstone, encouraged by promises of Roman 
Catholic support, and bent upon the fulfilment of his last promise to 
Ireland, attacked the question of a University for Ireland. 

Tb€ Irish Uni- Rising on February 13th, he submitted to the House, for 
▼erslty Bill, 1878 . the third time since the foi’matjon of his Government, 
“proposals respecting Irish aifaits in regard to which I say 
. little in stating that they are vital to the honour and existence of the 
Government; but of which I may say also that Avhich is of greater 
importance, that they are vital to the prosperity and welfare of 
Ireland.” 

The Irish University Bill Avas an ingenious attempt to reconcile higher 
education with the conflicting aspirations of Romanism and Protestantism. 
Its promoter did not disguise tlie danger of Ultramontane influence ; but 
the question Avas : “ Do we* or do we not intend to extend to them [our 
Roman Catholic felloAV-subjects] the full benefit of civil equality on a 
footing exactly the same as. that on which it is granted to members of 
other religious persuasions?” If not, then the Govefnment plan must 
be rejected. Certainly, the figures quoted Avere very remarkable. The 
total number of University students in Ireland was 1,179, and of these 
the Roman Catholics, who formed nearly three-quarters of the population. 
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supplied only about 12 per cent. In one striking passage the theory that 
Ireland did not care is indignantly repudiated : — 

“Sir, there' is a love of loiters in Ireland. Ireland is not barbarous in mind. Sh6 
can say justly on her ,own behalf— 

* Nec sum adeo informis ; nuper me in littore vidi ; 

Cum placidum ventis stabat mare.* 

If only we will give her a tranquil sea in which to mirror herself, it will be in fair yis^^ 
that she will return to the view.” 

Disraeli had fallen into the error of confounding “University” with 
an institution tHat gives a course of universal instruction ; and this 
accounts for one passage in Mr. Gladstone’s speech : “ According to 
the old Roman law, as I am informed, unirerMaft and collegium were 
as nearly as possible identical. I have not lived much in Scotland for 
nearly twenty years, but 'when I did live there it 'was «. common thing 
to hear a Scotchman say to a friend, ‘Have you sent your son yet to 
Oxford College?’ The university and the college 'v\"ere to him exactly 
one and the same in idea and in fact.” Mr. Gladstone proposed, so far 
as Dublin was concerned, to sever these words effectually 
one from the other, and to make the University of Dublin What It proposed 
and Trinity College Avhat he proved them to be in law ^ 
and in histoid (starting from the year 1811, when John 
Lech, Archbishop of Dublin, got a Bull from Pope Clement V. to found a 
nnivfn^Hitas ficholmmm in tha't city), entirely distinct and separate bodies. 
The new University 'w^as to be a teaching as well as an examining insti- 
tution; but it was to have no (diairs of Theology, Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, or Modern History. Another and less questionable part of 
the scheme related to the abolition of religious tests in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Finally, Mr. Gladstone recommended the scheme to the patriotism 
of the House as one which would enable the sister island to raise herself 
to a heigh 0 of culture Worthy of the genius of her jieople and of “those 
oldest and possibly best traditions of her history upon which Ireland 
still so fondly dAvells.” 

The speech, though not by any means a great literary effort, was 
wonderfully successful. Mr, Gladstone’s faitli in his own scheme seemed 
to permeate his audience and to attract universal approbation. But so 
soon as the - Bill itself was more narrowly inspected by the eyes of 
sectarian jealousy, its chances of developing into an Act vanished. It 
was, as the Dally Neivft said, “a feeble compromise”; but 
Irishmen, and Irishmen alone, were responsible for its itB Reception, 
destruction. The Protestants of Trinity College, the 
secularists of Belfast, the Roman jn-iests and i)relates, all denounced 
it with vigour; and even enlightened Irish Liberals and Home Rulers 
went, almost tearfully, into the Opposition Lobby. Two entries in Mr. 
Forster’s diary describe the close of the debate on the second reading 
— the Government w^as beaten by three votes— and the resignation which 
follow^ed 

** March 11, 1873.— Gladstone rose with the House dead against lilm and his Bill, and 
made a wonderful speech— easy, almost playful, with passages of great power and 
eloquence, but with a graceful play which enabled him to plant deep his daggers of 
satire in Horsman, Fitzmaurice and Co.” * 

• “His speech at the close of the debate on the Irish University BUI,” says Canon 
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** March iS. —Cabinet a^jain at twelve. Decided to resign. . . . Gladstone made us quite 
a touching litcle speech. He began playfully. This was the last of some 160 Cabinets or 

Sd, and he wished to say to his colleagues with what ‘profound gratitude* And 

here he completely broke down and could say nothing, except that he could not enter 
oh the details. . . . Tears came to my eyes, and we were all touched.** 

Mr. Disraeli was sent tor by the Qneon, but he was far too wise to 
pluck the ripening but not yet fully ripened fruit. “The Tory party,” 
he said, “at the present time occupies the most satis- 
Bigraell Refuses factory position which it has held since the days of its 

to Take Office, greatest statesmen, Mr. Pitt and Lofd Grenville.” It 
had divested itself of those excrescences Avhich were not 
indigenous to its native growth, but the consequence “sometimes of 
negligence, and sometimes perhaps in a certain degree of ignorance.” He 
thought it would be remembered, when it entered upon a career which 
must be noble and was likely to be triumphant, that its leader, the trustee 
of its honour and interests, declined to form an ineffectual Administration. 
Thereupon Mr. Gladstone, reluctantly enough, resumed office. 

At a banquet a few days before the division on the Irish University 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone had spoken the epitaph of the Government and 
described the causes of its approaching death 

“ I trust wc have not been an idle Government. We have had an active life, and 
that is subst^intially one of the conditions of a happy life. My position as leader of the 
Liberal party has been spoken of. I feel how unworthy I am of that position. I feel 
how circumstances other than my own merits have placed me there ; but I am thankful 
to have been there at a* period of the history of this country when it has been my 
privilege and my duty to give the word of advance to able coadjutors and to trusty and 
gallant adherents ; and more than once I have been permitted to see your flag, the flag 
w'hich you entrusted to ray hands, planted in triumph and courting the breeze on the 
summit of those citadels.” 

But these achievements had not been very popular, and, had not, per- 
haps, served the immediate interests of the party — though they had 
served the pernianeiit interests of the public 

lif'It has been our fate to ofl'end in turn many classes, whose interests, real, or more 
commonly supposed, it has l>een our duty to attack.” 

The remainder of the Session of 1873 calls for little notice. The mis- 
fortunes of the Government were not yet over. In the last days of the 
Session a lapse of administrative discipline almost amount- 
More Misfortunes, ing to a scandal was disclosed in connection with the Post 
Office. Mr. Scudamore, an able but not thoroughly trust- 
worthy official, was mainly to blame ; but there was no doubt that the 
control of the Treasury over the Post Office had been dangerously relaxed. 
The telegraphic department had appropriated to the extension of the 

MacColl, “converted at least one strong opponent. Lord Wemyss (tlien Lord Elchq) 
told Lord Napier and Ebtrick as they walked together to the House of Commons that 
he intended to vote against the Hiil. After the division, which put the Government 
in a minority of three, Lord Napier remarked to Lord Elcho, ‘I w-onder, Elcho, that 
you could have listened to that speech and voted against the man who made it.* *I 
listened to the speech,* was the answer, ‘and voted for the man who made it.* Lord 
Napier,** continues the Canon, “in telling me the story, added that it was the finest 
speech he had ever heard.*’ See an article on Mr. Gladstone in the Fortnightly Meview. 
June, 1898. 
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telegraphic system sums of 'money which had been received by the Post 
Office from ordinary revenue, and from Savings Bank depositors. Lowe, 
so formidable in attack, had never shown much skill in defence, and 
On this occasion he was at his worst. A day^ or two later one of his 
economies led to a “scene” in the House. An estimate sent in by Ayrton, 
the First Commissioner of Works, had been altered at the Treasury iri 
both amount and destination without any explanation being offered. In 
answer to a question, Ayrton disavowed responsibility for the expendi- 
ture of the money, and in the most offensive and ostentatious manner 
i^tailed to the House what had been taking place. Oiio interesting con- 
sequence of the incident was a remarkable speech from Mr. Gladstone on 
Ministerial responsibility.* Another was that the Premier reshuffled his 
Cabinet. Lowe went to the Home Office. Ayrton became Judge Advocate- 
General. Childers retired. Bright re-entered the Ministry as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The Premier took upon him- 
The Civil Servlet, self the arduous duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Wliat exactly was in his mind was not at first known. It 
was said, and possibly, in ill-informed quarters, even thought, that 
these changes were made solely to propitiate the iiermanent Civil Service, 
which was represented as being in a state of S(?arcely disguised 
mutiny. Now it is perfectly true that the heads of the Civil Service 
did not like open competition. Nor is a policy of economy popular 
at the best of times in spending departments. Nevertheless, Childers and 
Ayrton might easily have carried out tlieir economics without provoking 
enmity if they had had a little more tact and knowledge of the world. 
But these qualities were unfortunately conspicuously absent. With 
these exceptions, howeVer, there was little or none of that bitter 
hostility to the Administration which a perusal of the pages of the 
Edvtiburgh Review or of the public anti iirivato letters of the Whigs of 
the period might lead one to assume. Mr. Gladstone never was person- 
ally unpopular in the Civil Service. On the contrary, his public spirit, 
industry, and administrative ability won him the respectful admiration 
oft many whose conservative tendencies made them hostile in large 
questions of policy. Moreover, he did not, like some less eminent statesmen, 
hold aloof from members of the Civil Service. With many of them he 
was on terms of intimacy and friendship. “ I should unhesitatingly say,” 
writes one whose opinion may be regarded as conclusive, “that so far 
from incurring the hostility of the Civil Service, no man ever commanded 
its confidence so much as Mr. Gladstone; for the prosaic reason, among 
others, that he thought much more highly of the public service than 
any other Minister whom I ever came across.” 

There w’as, undoubtedly, another and a very much more important 
reason for Mr. Gladstone’s return to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
He knew that the revenue returns were very favourable, and he was 
turning over in his mind the possibility of a striking and dramatic 
achievement in the Budget, of the coming spring. In the autumn he 
began to make detailed and searching inquiries into receipts and 
expenditure ; and it was soon shrewdly suspected Iby one or two of 
his most trusted subordinates that the total abolition of the income-tax 

* July 30th, 1373, Hansard. The speech seems to have escaped the notice of Constitu- 
tional lawyers* 
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was in contemplation. As the figures became more and more favourable 
Mr. Gladstone’s excitement grew. Evidently the surplus would be a huge 
one; for at that time the revenue was advancing by 
leaps and bounds. So far his idea had been to dissolve coatemplattog 
after the Budget. In the winter, liowever, he suddenly .AboUtloa oftlom 
changed his mind and determined to proclaim his intention lacome-tai:. 
of abolishing the income-tax and then dissolve Piarliameut. 

It is easy to point out after the event that the change of policy was 
a mistake. An expedition to Ashanteo liad still to await a successful 
ending. A sudden dissolution gave the advantage to the party which was 
better prepared; and the Conservatives had been patiently organising 
themselves for a long time past. But Mr. Gladstone’s proud spirit 
could not endure to remain in ofiice on sufferance. Ac- 
cordingly, lie dissolved Parliament on the ground that the WsMlvliig Farlla- 
aiithority of the Ministry had “sunk below the point laent, 1874. 
necessary for the due defence and prosecution of public 
interests,” and ended up an ineoine-tax policy of twenty years’ standing* 
by making its abolition the subject of an appeal to the country. 

Another consideration may well have influen(;ed him. In the preceding 
August he had, as we have seen, assumed the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in conjunction with that which he already held of First 
Lord of the Treasury, without duly considering at the time whether by 
so doing he would vacate his seat at Greenwich, and so provoke a bye- 
election at whicli ho might very probably be defeated. The question 
depended upon two statutes, one belonging to the reign of Queen Anne, 
the other to the year 1807. Mr. Gladstone assumed that a reservation 
in the later statute relieved him from the necessity of vacating his scat. 
But tlie JjSlw Officers of the Crown thought otherwise, and the matter 
“was at least sufficiently grave to require deliberate consideration from 
the House of Commons ; and there was the risk of formidable penalties 
if he sat and vc'ted in tlio House when in ijohit of law the seat was 
vacant.” * Mr. Gladstone became sensible of the difficulty either of 
taking his seat in the usual manner at the opening of the Session, or«of 
letting the Address at so momentous a crisis be disposed of in his absence, 
“A dissolution,” according to the summing up of Lord Selborne, “was 
the only escai)e, and I have never doubted that this was the determining 
cause of the dissolution of January, 1874.” 

Certainly in the absence of some strong compulsion Mr. Gladstone’s 
tactics would appear extraordinary. With a large majority in the 
House of Commons and a splendid surplus to dispose of, he undoubtedly 
might have carried a series of important and brilliant financial measures 
in the Session of 1874. It is always fatal to dissolve Parliament on an 
ebb tide. But Mr. Gladstone disregarded the lessons of experience and 
the warning of the bye elections, and plunged recklessly into one of 
those “ unseasonable, unskilful and precipitate dissolutions of Parliament ” 
upon which Lord Clarendon animadverts in the commencement of his 
History of the Rebellion,” as tho most jirobable source of “ these waters 
of bitterness we now taste.” • 

P. W, Hirst. 


* Personal and Political Memorials of Boundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S HOJilE LIFE. 

Effects a Happy Home Life ~ A Double Mmage—lslv, Gladstone’s Arrangement of 
, W Library— St Deiniol'a— In the “Temple of Peace ’’—Succession of the Hawarden 
' Estate— Dwelling among their own People— Beginning the ( Day— Breakfast— The 

Morning’s Work— Recreation— The Beauties of Hawarden— Mr. Gladstone as a Land- 
scape Gardener— An Adventure in the Park— Tree-Felling— Afternoon Tea— Dinner— 
The Craving for Retirement— Politics not the First of His Interests— Sir Andrew 
Clark’s One Mistake— Mr. Gladstone’s Talk— His “ Simplicity His Defective Sense 
of Proportion— His Humour— His Storj-telling Faculty— hllasticity of his Tempera- 
ment— His Self-order and Discipline— His Sunday Observance— His Rules of Life- 
How he Bore Private Calamity— Enumeration of his Family. 

W E aro indebted to a relative of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone for the following 
description of the statesman’s life at home 

It is doubtless true of many men who have been called to fill 
important posts, and the main part of '\\ hose lives has been spent in 
the full glare of publicity, that their private lives have been simple, 
tranquil, bright with family love, and ith the many delights of homo 
and friendship. 

But there can bo few indeed among prominent men of whom this 
could be so truly said as of Mr. Gladstone. And to all who loved and 
revered him this is a matter for rejoiciing. Had his 
Effecte of a Happy homo life been less happy, we may bo very certain 
Home Life. that his public life would have been far less vigorous, 
far less strenuous, far less inspired ; his powers of work 
would have been reduced by half; his buoyancy, so mdomitable under 
defeat, would have given way ; his days Avould have been shortened and 
hise achievements curtailed. For it must bo remembered that Mr. Glad- * 
stone was not cast in the same mould as are most men who live into ' 
their ninth decade. He was not of a placid, phlegmatic, easy-going tem- 
perament, of the sort that takes life easily, and can bear troubles, especi- 
ally the troubles of others, with equanimity! The French formula for 
longevity — “Mauvais coeur, bou estomac” — did not apply to him. Indeed, 
in his case it was rather reverscKi; for las digestion, though admirably 
kept in order by gastronomic precautions, Avas not strong by nature, 
while his heart was intensely alive to the agonies and miseries of the 
world. 

With his naturally “vulnerable temper,” to use his oavii expression, 
and his sensitive, highly strung natures lie would, one may rest assured, 
have suffered more than another in body, mind, and soul amid uncon- 
genial or depressing surroundings. 

It was by his happy marriage, in 18^9, with the elder sister of Sir 
Stephen Glynne, that Mr. Gladstone became connected Avith Hawarden. ■ 
His first visit to the Castle, as another Avriter has noted, Avaa in the 
year 1835, when he Avas invited there by Sir Stephen Glynne, Avhom 
he had knoAvn at Oxford. As long as his father, Sir John ‘Gladstone, 
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survived, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone spent a considerable part of their 
time at Fasque, Sir John’s country seat in the county of Kincardine; 
but on his death, early in the fifties, Han arden became exclusively their 
country home. 

Mr. Gladstone was deeply attached to Hawarden— more so rather 
than less because of the somewhat peculiar position ho occui}ied there. 
Owing to heavy financial losses that befell the property 
within a few years of his marriage, it became necc'ssary, A Bauble M4aagd. 
ill order to keep the estate together, * for Mr. Gladstone 
to make large itecuniary sacrifices. Ho and his wife at this period 
undertook the expenses of the household ; and Sir Stephen Glynne, the 
head of the family, who was unmarried, resided with them. 

Most happily and harmoniously did this unusual double manage work. 
Sir Stephen, the- gentlest and most courteous of men, respected and 
beloved by a wide circle of friends, and Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
of Flint for many years, was, of course, master of the house, while 
Mrs. Gladstone was its mistress ; and Mr. Gladstone never at any time 
occupied any other position than that of honoured guest. In one part 
of the house, it is true, he reigned supreme—that is, in his own study. 
For many years he occupied a large room on the first floor, with a northern 
aspect ; but in the year 1864 an addition was made to the Castle, a spacious 
library with bedrooms above being built at tJie north-west angle of the 
house. This library, like its predecessor, was iievfT known in the 
family by any other designation than that of the “Temple of Peace.” 
It was thus distinguished from the origiiinl library—the large and 
cheerful loom, looking south and west, with its French window leading 
into the garden by a flight of steps (a favourite spot for photographic 
groups). This room, which is lined with bookshelves on two of its 
Avails, has always been the principal “living-room” of the castle. Mr. 
Gladstone’s own books have never intruded themselves into the Glynne 
Library, but filled his own room to a degree best expressed in the 
Avords of Scripture; “pressed doAvn, shaken together, and running over” 
— 'OverfloAving the “Temple of Peace,” in fact, in spite of most iiigeni 9 us 
economising of spa(je, into the adjoining lobby, Avhieh hence acquired the 
name of the “ Cliapel of Ease.” 

True to one of his most marked characteristics, 3Ir. Gladstone, having 
to solve the problem of how to Jiouso in a limited space a collection of 
books increasing at an average rate of 1,000 volumes 
a year, devoted to the question as thorough and con- jij., oiadstona’i 
centrated an attention as he did to e\ ery matter lie Arrangement of 
took in hand, from the preparation of a Budget and ^ brary. 
the drawing-up of an Irish Land Bill to the hanging of 
a picture or the utilising of the blank squares of a sheet of postage stamps. 
By the use of shalloAV immovable sheh^es graduated in size, of projecting 
buttresses capable of. containing books on three of their sides (not to 
mention various receptacles on the floor of the room), he contrived to 
accommodate something like 50,000 volumes in the “ Temple of Peace ” 
and the “ Chapel of Ease.” Mr. Gladstone made this book-ease arrange- 
ment the theme of an article in tfie Nineteenth Century^ and in his 
matchless fashion illuminated .Avith interest a subject AA'hich, in most 
hands, would have been a mere matter of joinery. 
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The transference -M this great collection of books to St. I^iniols 
Library—at which, assisted by his daughter Helen, he worked with the 
Htmost energy, placing in the new library-shelves almost every book 
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with his own hand --did, of course, shear the “Temple of Peace” of 
much of it old glories. But none could grudge this who knew how 
long it had been his desire to found this library and 
])resent it to Wales for the use of her students, and 
especially of her clergy. He used to ho])e it Avoiild be a • 
specially valuable possession to the ("hurch in Wales in 
the event* of Disestablisluneut befalling htn*. And nothing 
could have caused him more gratification than to know that a i:)ermanent 
building to contain the library ^vould bt> nused as one of the nation’s 


Xemoval of tlie 
^ooks to St. 
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memorials of him. 

But to return to the “Temple of Peace.” Well w^as its name deserved. 
Here everyone was w'elcome, provided he observed the rule of silence ; 

and no more peac^eful shrine for reading or Avriting could 
In tlie Temple be imagined. The shelves Avere open to all on condition 
of Peace.” of an entry being made, in a lx)ok kept for the purpose, 

. of each volume taken out, Avith name of borroAver and 
<late of borrowing and returin Here Avoiild Mr. Gladstone be seen, 
entirely oblivious of anyone's presence, either seated in his arm-chair 
by the fire, or of late years extended on a narroAA^ sofa, buried in a 
book ; or Avriting imge after page of some political despatch, Avithout 
break or pause ; or in the AvindoAV by the door, at another table, consecrated 
to Homer or to theology, engaged with equal streuuousness and far more 
delight on one or other of tliose great themes. Here one was always 
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saf« ti^ the b6sy hum” family or villalte' affaire ;"'aiid‘ w!haA(W5i»‘ ; 
idane or ^seossions or anxieties were in agitation Anthont, here ’ wte .1^e ' 
reign of peace. y 

We will pause for a moment to explain briefly the family;' arr|mg^ 
ments already alluded to. By a sad* fatality, both Sir Stephen ^Gl^ne 
and his brotlier, the much respected rector of Hawarden, died* sud^nly 
and unexpectedly within two years ot each other, tlie latter in ^ 18& ih 
his sixty-second year, the former in 1874, at the age of sixty-seven. 
The baiHiuetcy, therefore, became extinct. Under Sir Stephen’s will, the 
Hawarden estatii^were to pass, failing male heirs of himself , or 
brother, first to the eldest son of liis elder sister, Mrs. Gladstone, fail- 
ing whom, tm the eldest son of his younger sister, Lady Lyttelton/ 

Accordingly, on the death of Sir* Stephen, the property, after du^' 
provision made for the Rev. Henry Glynne’s two surviving daughters; 
passed into the hands of Mr. W. H. Gladstone, as 
the eldest son of Mrs. Gladstone. Shortly before, Mr. snooeciion of ttio 
Gladstone had purchased adjoining estates, (*onsksting of Hawardea Satato. 
about two thousand acres, which he lost no time in 
transferring to his son. Tlie whole’ of these arrangements were ;made 
subject to the stipulation that Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were to have the 
use of Hawarden Castle for the rest of their lives. Thus, in hier present 
most jmthetic double bereavement, left of her eldest son and of her* 
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httftl^hd^ TVirs. Olaiii^xie coiitiBueli to occupy a8 her own home the beloved 
Cafttle and its fri?^unds; while her young grandson, whose unfolding 

promise brought mucli thankful Joy 
to Mr. Gladstone's last years, has 
succeeded to the property. 

After the death of the Rev. Henry 
Glynne, Sir Stephen presented the 
living to Mr. Gladstone’s second son, 
then a hard-worked curate in the 
parish of St. Mary’s*^ Lambeth. Albert 
Lyttelton, the Rev. Stephen Glad- 
stone’s first cousin and contemporary, 
was for several years one of his 
curates. Eventually Mr. Gladstone’s 
eld(‘,st son settled with liis wife and 
children in a ncAV liouse which he 
built for himself in the upper part 
of the village, while Miss Glynne, the 
daughter of the late rector, has, since 
her father’s death, lived in a cottage 
ornc(\ charmingly placed in the imrk 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Castle. 
Thus Mr. and Mrs. 

MA6TEU ^MLLiAM GLYNNB OLADSTOXB Gladstoiic uiay bc Said, Dwelling among 

{(hnm of ttu>. iim’onkn Esuite). indeed, to liavo “dwelt own People. 


among” their “own 

people.” Ever, too, have the hospitable doors of the Castle boon opened 
wide to friends and kindred ; and who among them all can ever forget 
those happy visits P—wdiethcr paid during the height of some political 
excitement, or during ^leriods free from the cares of xmblic life, in the 
^P^’ipg ill the late summer, or (as in ]ong-i)ast days) on the occasion 
of a Christmas or New Year’s ball. 


f As at no time did Mr. Gladstone occuT)y f he position of head of the 
house, his own daily habits were little allWted by the ])rcsencc even of 
a houseful of company. F(jr fifty yeai*s and more it was 
Beglimliig the Day. his invariable practice to attend Matins at the parish 
church every morning at 8.30 a.m., regardless of weather— 
and this though he once confessed that throughout his life getting up 
in the morning was a specially disagreeable effort to him. 

Of late years he would drop in 031 his way at the rectory to drink a, 
cup of tea. At last, when both were well over eighty, the .oarly morning 
walk became too severe a tax upon the strength of Mr: and Mrs. Glad- 
stone, and, though neither would have conseute«i J^^^^ive for his or her 
own sake, the pony-carriage was submitted to for the sake of the 

other, i And finally, they were persuaded t^ give up the nearly life-long 
practice, and to attend instead a five o’clock Evensong three times a 
week. ,This was continued un^il Mr. Gladstone’s last illness had begun. 

!After church folloAved the family bimkfast, often enlivened by 
brilliant talk. If interesting topics were started the party would linger 
long round the breakfast - table. ' Perhaps some “contentious matter” 
would come to the front,, and if the opposing party had the courage of 
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his opmions and would boldly stand up . to the vetei^an of a^hundr^ 
fights, t|i^e would he all the dexterous sword-play, the rapid cut-and* 
thrust, t£e weighty argument, the incisive repartee, of a 
miniature House of Commons debate ; but all in de- Breakfast, 
lightful good humour. Indeed, while granting that 
Mr. Gladstone may have been born with a hot temper, all who kiiew 
him at home will testify to his perfect control over it. Indignant 
he might be, full of wrath at anything that appeared to him base, 
cruel, or false— ii; times of strain, sensitive, sometimes stern : always 
desperately in earnest, impetuous in speech — nay, perhaps he might have 
given as the weakness for which he had most sympathy (as was oncie 
done by another man of somewhat the same temper) strong language.” 
But who in his home life ever knew him fail in courtesy, in self-control? 
Who ever heard him speak sharply to a servant or a Avomaii, or give way 
to irritability or fretfulness ? His servants loved and honoured him, and 
would all testify to his habitual consideration and kindness. 

After breakfast the “Temple of Pe^e” claimed him; and ho seldom or 
never went out before luncheon. As he advanced in years, his desire to 
utilise every moment of daylight for reading and writing 
grew upon him ; and many were the expedients resorted The Morning’s 
to by Mrs. Gladstone to inveigle him out of doors before work, 
the best of the day was over. When at length he sallied 
forth, fortunate were his companions. To begin with, few woods and 
parks, even of more imposing extent, can beat Hawarden Park and the 
Boobery*' Wood for beauty. There is all the charm of 
unexpectedness iii the sudden rising of the hilly country Eecreation. 
from the monotonous flat over which the traveller drives 
from Chester. Very soon after the English border is crossed, Wales 
assorts herrelf as a land of romantic hill and valley. From the library 
window of the Castle the eye travels up a lovely sweep 
of lawn adorned with great trees, nearly every one of The Beauties of 
which is perfec't iu its kind. This slope is crowned by HaWarden. 
the “ Old Castle,” the remains of a stronghold dating • 

from the days of ancient Britain, and held successively by Britons, 
Saxons, and Normans. 

The walk, of about three-quarters of a mile, from the Castle to the 
chu'rch, beginning with an ascent to the to]> of the “Broad Walk” in 
the garden, is singularly picturesque. Emerging from the garden by a 
door in the wall, the pedestrian finds himself on a pathway commanding 
a varied and beautiful view over the park. The ground falls rapidly 
away to the carriage drive below, and on the opxiosite sides the slopes 
are covered with bracken, while magnifleent trees, single and in groujjs, 
form the chief glory of the scene. The abrupt eminence, crowned by 
the “ Old Castle,*' rises on your left as you pass through the gate ; 
and the line of the ancient moat can \ye clearly seen. This beautiful 
path, sometimes dubbed the “Weg Walk,” was designed by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, as is to be seen from the inscription over the door: “W.E.G.^ 
1853.” t 

* A corruption of Bilberry. 

tBy^an unfortunate error of the stone-cutter the date is incorrectly given; it should 
have been 1852. , , . 
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" is ftie Gladstone’s only title to tame as a land- 

* sca|>6 j;ardener. With the assistance of his elt^st son, 

Mr. Gladstone AS who stili more excelled in all such country pnfsuits^ he 
’ a Landscape planned out the many charming walks which peipetrate 
Gardener. pat*k in all directions, revealing its manifold beauties, 

and giying endless variety to walkers. 

Recollections crowd npon the mind of happy afternoons when Mr. 
Gladstone would at length tear himself from his books and do the 
honours of the ^‘Lancashire Walks,” so called because fhey were planned^ 
in the first place * to give employment to the Lancashire operatiyes, 
thrown out of work in the terrible times of the Cotton Famine during 
the American Civil War. In the intervals of talk upon all sorts of 
topics he would prove himself the best of guides, able as he was to 
tell the tale of all the improvements, and to point out every notable 
tree. Mr. Gladstone’s usual walking habits were much broken into when he 
embarked on the transfer of his books to St. Deiniol’s Library, a work 
that, while it lasted, may almost be said to have absorbed his energies. 

At the bottom of the park, near Broughton Brook,, is the scene of his 
famous encounter with the furious cow, supposed by some malicious 
persons to be more or less legendary, but which is un- 
An Adventure in deniably an historical fact. The cow had strayed into the 
tne Park. park, and had been enraged by being i)ursued hither and 
thither by her owners. Mr. Gladstone, meeting her on the 
walk, hit at her with his stick to drive her off ; upon which the cow 
promptly charged him and knocked him down. Mr. Gladstone, aware that 
if he got up she would infallibly charge him again, had no alternative 
but to drag himself * backward until he reached the shelter of a tree, 
where he had to remain till the cow grew tired of waiting and made off. 
Mr. Gladstone was somewhat bruised and stiff, and had to rest himself 
two or three times on his walk home, but otherwise Avas in no Avay the 
Avorse for his adventure. On his return he said nothing about it for some 
time, and many wild Aversions of the story got abroad. 

•in all matters of Avood-craft, as is Avell knoAvn, Mr. Gladstone Avas 
keenly interested. A lady, jjaying her first visit to Hawarden, and having 
heard much of his proAvess as a tree-feller, expressed her 
Tree-Falling. surprise at finding the i)lace rather overstocked than 
understocked Avith timber. It Avas, in fact, paradoxical as 
it may sound, as a lover of trees that he was a tree-feller. He loA’^ed every 
beautiful tree ; but he was severe uiK>n those that were in process of decay- 
But foir Mrs. Gladstone, he Avould have doomed to destruction a certain 
tree on the laAvn simply because it Avas not worthy of its glorious neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Gladstone, however, successfully championed, in this cose as 
in many another, the cause of the less favoured, and the tree in question 
still holds its place among the rest. 

To watch Mr* Gladstone and his eldest son cutting down a big tree 
was a sight worth remembering. Both were excellent wielders of tlie 
axe, thdhgh- Mr. H.- Gladstone perhaps bore off thq highest honours 
for cl^n, smooth cutting. But Mr. Gladstone went at his work as if 
his ve^ livelihood depended upon it; and it is related of him that on 
one of his rare wakeful nights; what li^siied sledp was not the cares 
of State, but the fact that the lisixiig ^ the wind disturbed him with 
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the fW Siint a *pee whieh he had had to leave half cut tlirough would 
be blown over In 'the wrong direction. 

After the walk would come the delightful •gathering round the five 
o’clock tea-table ; an hour when new arrivals were generally 
Ahdmoan Tea. due. Eveiyone was put at their case at once ; none cOuld 
stay at the Castle without feeling themselves welcomed 
by hostess and ho^, sons and daughters, as almost part and parcel of 
the family. 

Tea-time was only too soon cut short by the demands o:^the post. Dinner 
was on the table punctually at eight, and nobody was waited for> 
unless it was some distinguished stranger. As soon as 
Dlxmer. three had assembled, Mr. Gladstone would cry “ Quorum I 
Quorum I ” and march the little party in. After dinner, his 
remaining throughout the evening in the library was rare ; he would take 
the freedom of the guest instead of properly playing the part of the host, 
and would disappear into the “Temx>lo of Peace” in half an hour or so; 
and it was the business of his friends to start topics which might entice 
him to spend the rest of the evening among them. Backgammon would 
often have this effect. 

As, although in unbroken health, the weight of years began to make 
itself felt, his desire to get quit of public duties, and as he often expressed it, 
‘‘not to end his days in contention,” grew stronger and 
The Craving; for stronger. Once, during his last term of office, while walk- 

Retiremoiit. i^g with a relative, something was said to him of the 

desirability of his writing some notable biography. Ho 
replied that "while engaged in i^olitics it was impossible, and stopping 
short he said with strong . emphasis, “You know I Avould get out of it 
to-morrow if I could.” 

This leads us to note his keen interest in many things outside politics* 
Those who pictured his time when out of office as a time of inaction, little 
knew the man. All his life through he was a worker; 
Politics not the political work was emphatically not what he loved 

•Tiretofhis best. Indeed for politics, qiid politics, ho had by no 

Interests. means a passion. As is well known, the desire of his 

heart in early youth was to take Holy Orders, and it was 
only at considerable sacrifice of personal feeling , that he entered upon a 
Parliamentary career. 

But his was a nature of which the guiding principle was “ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” and tliat, for no lower 
motive than Duty to be done “as ever in [the] Great Task-master’s eye.” 
Accordingly he took up politics with the vigorous earnestness that always 
distinguished him ; though he only loved tlie work when he was putting 
through a great cause. And never did he leave office, even after defeats 
that cut him to the heart, without finding intense refreshment and 
joy in his home life, "with its varied interests. 

“The beloved physician,” Sir Andrew Clark, who for so many years 
enjoyed and deserved Mr. Gladstone’s confidence, made 
Sir Andrew Clark’s but one mistake in his view of his constitution, but it was 
Ons Mistake a great one. He gave it as his opinion that when Mr. 

Gladstone retired altc^ether from pul:)Kc life he would die 
from want of the long-accustomed stimulus of political work. Mr. Gladstone’s 
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own family' knew better; and Sir Andrew, had hk yaliiable UfO; 
been spared to see the issue, would have been the first to acknowledf^ 
his error. 

How eould Mr. Gladstone miss the 
stimulus of political life when thei*e 
were trees to cut domj, Homer to 
interpret, Butler to • edit, old and 
new books to read, religious subjects 
to treat, St. Deiniol’s Library to 
create and arrange, children and 
grandchildren to care for, friends to 
converse with, Haw’ardeu interests to 
promote ? As soon as he Avas free 
from ofiice. he took up some literary 
Avork or other Avith enthusiastic dili- 
gence. 

Friends Avho know liiui intimately, 
both i]i public and in j)rivate, can 

testify that his con- . 

Mr. Gladstone's versation Avas even 
Talk. more brilliant, more 

divei\sified, more de- 
lightful to old and yoinig, Avhen ho 
Avas in retirement than Avhen he Avas 
in the thick of great affairs. At 
such times, his friends Avould be Avell Portrait by a. f, mats, ii,a.) i 

aAvare thrt the best Avay to “draw” 

him Avould be to avoid current politics altogether. It Avas necessary to 
be prompt, for there Avas ahvays the danger of his taking advantage 
of the first pause in conversation to slip off to the “Temple of Peace,”. 
Avheje ijen or book aAvaitod him. Fet if one had the gocxl fortune to 
start some fruitful topic, hoAV great Avas one’s reward ! 

And hoAV wide Avas the field of his interests and of his knoAvledge I History 
—ancient, modern, English or foreign, ecclesiastical or secular— literature in 
its Avidest sense, theology (upon Avhieh, as they thomseh^es AA'^onld readily 
allow, ho tOAvered above most of the bishops on the bench), biograi>hy, 
trade, commerce- in all these matters he Avas at homo, and to c»ach and 
all he Avould impart vivid charm, partly by dint of his brilliant i>oAvers of 
expression, partly by his own keen interest in things. 

His entire absence of self-consciousness, and the manner in Avhieh he 
always took for granted the capacity and sympathy of everyone present, 
gave a special charm to his conversation. It might be a little con- 
fusing to a young lady in her teens to btj seriously asked on Avhat she 
founded the opinion she had innocently brought forAvard Avith no A^ery 
orderly ari’ay of reasons to back it, or to the cynical man of the woi*ld to 
find himself fixed by the eagle eye. and expected to rise to the height of 
some great religious or ecclesiastical argument. But it was fascinating, all 
the same ; and though the scene may have been merely the family tea- 
tabl^, with two or three visitors thrown in, such talk had the effect-- 
and this was one of Mr. Gladstone’s supreme gifts- -of raising i>eople of 
all sorts and kinds to his own level <|f moral sincerity. 
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: ‘ Dfe^l&lkst uwrt be suppos^d^ ho^roii^er, that in liis home circle, or my 
xOtfe^, he vrm always at hi^h .flights in his conversation. His intellect 
was aotibtless great, and in some respects subjble; but there was to his 
nature, what has often been noticed in the greatest men when they 
liave been noble in character as %veH as great— a child-like side. In him 
there was much that was in the best sense simple; and 
{Bli ** BimpUelty.** it was the simplicity that comes of a pure heart. He 
' delighted in the sayings and doings of children, in old 
jokes, in old school and college and parliamentary reminiscences— playful, 
minute, and astoundingly accurate, even when they went back sixty or 
^seventy years. 

We have already spoken of his way of putting his whole mind into 
, whatever he was about, whether small or great. It is not easy to 
judge exactly between the good and the harm thence resulting. The 
harm could be detected in a certain defective sense of proportion which 
^ was characteristic of him, and which often caused the 

.1 DefactiTa Sanaa matter immediately before him to bulk too large in his 
of Proportion. « He has got his blinkers on,” was An expression 

used of him with much force on such occasions. Side 
jissues, risks, the feelings of friends, the prejudices of the day, the lions 
in the path—all would be either ignored, or only recognised to be 
Ithrust aside, when he had some' great end immediately in view ; and 
thus he has been looked upon by many as a sort of Juggernaut, who, 
ta* attain his end, woidd drive remorselessly over the bodies of men. 

* And the accusation is so far true that, when i)ossessed by a great 
conviction, he was not to/ be stopped by any earthly considerations 
whatever. But it should not be forgotten that his Juggernaut-car 
would roll over his own personal interests as relentlessly as over those 
of others, and it is this strong characteristic of his which makes 
those who knew him best deny that there was in him any “love of 
power” for its own sake. It was in eveiy case the cause that ho 
loved ; and power only as a means of winning the battle. 

tUpon the knotty point of Mr. Gladstone’s sense of humour there 
has been great difference of opinion, some asserting that he had none, 
others that he had a great deal. The fact is that his 
Bit atunour. sense of humour, as another contributor to these pages 
has noted, was an uncertain quantity; and members of 
his own family have been known to say that it was impossible to tell 
beforehand what would amuse him. The lack already alluded to, of 
a sense of pi’oportion, has doubtless to be taken into account. Thus, if a 
jest which otherwise might have greatly amused him, happened to 
involve, liowever incidentally, some inaccuracy of statement, he would 
fix his whole mind on this unlucky inaccuracy and fail altogether to 
seize the < point of tiie joke. Again, a ^pleasAutry directed against him- 
self seldom amused him, and tins, not for’ the ordinary reason that it 
wounded his amour propre or affronted*- him. He was not thin-skinned 
in that sense, for he was a man Of deep religious humility, and 
quite free from pre-occu|>ation with self. But such a jest was apt to 
make him unhappy, and he would cast about to thinls; what he had 
done to deserve it, to the great confusion of face of the hapless relator, 
who had hoped to make him laugh. It must also be Allowed that he 
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olt^n inordinately amused by rather ixK)r fim— such aa chiliir^^ 
m^ta and the like. 

Oil the, other hand, no one who heard him tell anecdotes thit 

a moment doubt his possessing a faculty as well as a sense of Kiimdur. 
Ill choice of words, in dramatic play of vt)ice and 
feature, in intense appreciation of the x>oiut, in rising His story^^tillisg 
to the climax, he excelled. In conversation ho never was Fsoalty, 
tedious, never heayy in hand. Many a gi'eat speech can 
be cited, many a thrust in debate, marked by true ivit — the wit of 
repartee, of antithesis, of irony, of sense of bathos. Although as a judge 
of character he was not atroiig, yet ivlien the lapse of time had, 
it were, adjusted his focus, he could most incisively sketch off the 
characters and peculiarities of old colleagues or old foes— as when he 
said of one of these: “In attack he was admiiable; but in defence 
helpless as a beetU; on its hack'' 

A very striking cpiality in him was his elasticity. The text already 
mentioned as one that dominated his life, “Whatsoever thy hand 
hndeth to do. do it with thy might,” was in him 
splendidly combined with that other Christian precept, Eiastloity of Wi 
“Be not anxious for the morrow” (R.V.). lie worked Temporamoat. 
with the eagerness a ad the methodical diligence of one* 
who felt as if everything depended on himself ; but Avlien he had thus 
done his xevy Ix^st, he tlircnv anxiety aside and never worried himself 
about conscKiuonces. Ho might be deeply grieved —that Is another thing ; 
but. he did not fret or lament over his own action when he knew ho 
had acted to the best of his judgment. The reason was plain to 
• those who knew any thing of his .inner life. The overruling providence 
and , love of Cod was to him no mere tlioory, no cold belief of the 
head; it was the motive-power of his whole lieing. Thus ho could, with 
a cpiiet . mind, leave consequences to God ; and thus, when dieai>point- 
nieiit, defeat, and failure befell him in iiublic life, or sorrow entered 
his homo circle, Jie never lost, heart or faith 
or hope. 

Next Ave Avould speak of his life-long 
habits of order and of self-discipline. Each 
niiuute had its employment. 

Order and each book (of the many liQ 

Self-dieclpllne. ^.t^ad in the day) its ap- 
. pointed liour, each paper, 
letter, and doeument its proper qilace. He 
could send a message from DoAvniilg Street to 
Hawarden, if some document AA^ere AA’aiited, 

AAUth directions, something to this effec't : “ In 
the right-hand c(»T ner of thf3 front draAver of 
my business AA^riting - table you will * find a 
buiich of keys. The third key from »the notch 
in the ring Avill oi>en the loAvest draAver in 
such a bureau. . In its right-hand coriier you 
will find a packet tied Avith red tape— docketed 
so and so; take out the fourth paper from the top, and fonyaM it/* 
By the oitierly. management of his tiiiie. he effected an all-round *©eanoifty 
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cxf IfdttES, and minims that is probably unparalleled. This it is 

that explains the immense amount of reading^ that lie got through, and 
also his astonishing redollection of what he had read. Coupled with his 
Randal capadty, his habits of order also explain the excellent manage- 
ment of his own affairs. He once told a friend that, having for many 
years kept strict private accounts and balanced them to a penny, he 
found it unnecessary at : last to keep them at all. 

Among his rules must bo mentioned, though it is pretty universally 
known, hk Sunday observance, for it was a very important factor in 
his life. Whatever the stress of work, ounday was always 
Sunday Obseirauca. kept sacredly as the Lord’s Day, no more time being given 
to business than was absolutely unavoidable ; no secular 
books were read, nothing was allowed to interfere with morning and even- 
ing service. A young secretary once gave a rueful account of his arrival in 
Downing Street one Sunday morning after an extra hour or two in bed, 
hoping to find breakfast still going on, and of being immediately walked 
off at a brisk jmeo by his chief to a lathei* distant church for eleven 
o’clock service without any breakfast at all I no suspicion crossing the 
Grand Old Man’s mind that anything else was expected. On one very 
exceptional occasion, \vhen the Budget was fixed for a Monday, one of 
the Treasury ofticials said to a friend that ho had seen Mr. Gladstone 
hard at work in the middle of the previous day. The fiiend replied, 
“ Well, I will answer for it that he did not miss church,” and sure 
enough he had been to the dull service in the morning and again in 
the afternoon, and had only Avorked under pressure of sheer necessity 
for two and a half hours between the services. Apart from the religious 
aspect of Sunday observance, the boon it must be to a man working as 
Mr. Gladstone Avorked is incalculable. He himself attributed to 1^ 
Sundays much of his physical health and elasticity. 

But to this many other causes contributed. He Avas a living proof of 
the amount of mental labour that may be got through, not only Avithiout 
harm, but Avith absolute benefit to health, by dint of certain simple rules 

1. He kept his sensitiA^e digestion in order by restricting him-, 
self to plain, A\'ell-cooked food, and never eating AA^hat disagreed Avith him. 

Whatever might be the pressure of business in the height^ 
Els Rules of Life, of the Session, he Avas hardly ever known to dine at the 
House. Mrs. Gladstone, Avith genius all her oAvn, ahvays 
contrived that at Avhatever time betAA’een eight and nine he might turn 
up, his dinner should be ready for him, hot and dressed to a turn. 
Doubtless the getting UAvay from the (morally and physically) heated 
atmosphere of the House and the change of thought and scene Avere 
distinctly benellcial. 

2. TTme.— Mr. Gladstone Avas a “moderate drinker” all his life* 
He often spoke of the inordinate quantity of wine that people were 
expected to drink in his young days, especially at election times, 
and the great difficulty there was in eluding the bumpers. As in other 
matters of diet, he lived by rule in Avhat he drank, and once said that 
as he greAV older he diminished the quantity. The subject of wine 
interested him ; he was fond of trying different varieties, and had a great 
liking for port. Often expectant guests—especially ladies— looking forAvard 
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to a delightful conversation at dinner, would be sadly disappointed 
finding Mr. Gladstone launched upon the topic of wine, which even he' 
could hardly raise to siiljlime heights. It has been whispered that his 
taste in wine was not above criticism, but upon this i)oint it would be 
rash to express an opinion.* * ‘ 

8. Mr. Gladstone believed in the possibility of forming good 

habits of sleep at night. He secured this inestimable boon by keeping 
some book at his bedside, neither too light nor too heavy, and treating 
of something as far removed as possible from the subjects occupying his 
mind. On returnihg from the House in the small hours, tired and excited, 
he would have a cup of tea, and then resort to this reading remedy, which 
was hardly ever known to fail if he was in his usual health. Until his 
last term of office, when ho had to husband his strength more tlian he 
had done before, he was, as a rule, downstairs by a quarter past nine 
to read family prayers. 

4. Exercise.— When a young man at school and college, he took no 
great, pleasure in athletics ; but, as all the Avorld knows, ho was an 
enthusiastic pedestrian, and a very fast walker until the last few years of 
his life. Although he never hunted ho was ff)nd of riding, but gave it 
up after a rather severe fall from “Firefly” (a favourite and fiery chestnut 
mare) in Rotten Iio\\ many years ago. Shooting he also relinquished 
after the gun accident Avhich cost him the forefinger of his left hand in 
1842. Tree-cutting he did not take to much before iiiidille life. 

These rules and habits dovibtless were important factors in his Avell- 
being ; but Mr. Glatlstoiio’s life-long self -discipline, religious, moral, and 
intellectual, was the most important factor of all. His great brain, as has 
been well said, appears to have been divided off into compartments ; he 
could turn the key upon one set of subjects, and open the door to 
another, almost at will. Thus he never wore himself out by hammering 
all day long on one. string, but proved in his own case the great truth 
that in diversity of occupation a?id change of thought is the truest rest 
to the mind. When he took a holiday, he took it Avith all his might ; 
but inaction Avas no refreshment to him.t < 

The same self-discipline came to his rescue in times of private as of 
public calamity. Ho felt these things keenly, but at the call of duty he 
Avas ahvays able to shut them aAvay. Once, Avhile driving 
doAvn to the House Avith a friend, jallusion Avas made to How be bore 

the death of an old and valued servant. An expression Calamity, 

of pain passed oA^'er his face, and ho said, “ Ah, it is a price 
I have to pay for the life I have to lead— I must not allow myself to dAvell 
on these things.” ^ 

Among the main causes that kept him in such splendid working order, we 

*He once told the present writer that, in his younger days, he at one time kept 
some peculiar Greek wine on his Avriting-table, to sip while at his work ; but that he 
very soon discovered that it was a most unwholesome habit and left it off. Since that 
time he never drank wine between meals. He said that if he had ever given in to the 
temptation to use alcohol as a spur to the hard-worked brain, he would have been lost. 

t He did at times suffer from overwork, but it would cause intetnal disturbance or 
wakeful nights only ; headache was unknown to him. As soon as any symptoms of over- 
work declared themselves, he Avas kept in b^, or taken abroad, and would Invariably 
and rapidly recover. 
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oannot oror tlio loving, vigilaiit cai^o of his wife and children. From 
the.mgm^nt of her jcnefTriage, Mra Gladstone realised to the full the part 
she ixad to play. Hers it has been, not so much to 
What ha owed to his chrres, as actually to* remove from his path all 

hie wito and cares tliat she could take upon herself. And froin their 

ChUdrex^ 'eariy ’yeairs upwards his children also were to him 

. fellow*he^rs, sources of joy and comfort. Thxis we end 
as Vie h^^n,. with the family happiness that had so much to do, both 
.dii*ectl! 3 ^ and indirectly, with his long and glorious career. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s family consisted of four sons and four 
daughters, of whom they had to mourn the loss of two— a little 
daughter who died in her fifth year, in 1850, and their eldest son, taken 
from them in 1891, at the age of fifty-one. We subjoin the names of 
the eight children 

1. William Henry, born June 3rd, 1840. Manned in 3875 Gertrude, 
daughter of the twelfth Baron Blantyre. Died July 4th, 1893. 

2. Agnes, born October 18th, 1842. Married December 27th, 3873, Edward 
Wickham, Head Master of Wellington College, and now Dean of Lincoln. 

3. Stephen Edward, born April 4th, 1844. Married January, 1885, 
Annie, daughter of Mr. C. B. Wilson, surgeon, of Liverpool. 

4. Catherine Jessy, born in 1845, died in 1850. 

5. Mary, born November 21st, l^k7. Married February, 18S6, Rev. Harry 
Drew, now Vicar of Buckley, Flintshire. 

(5. Helen, born August 28th, 1849. Late Vice-Principal of North Hall, 
Nownham College, Cambridge. 

7. Henry Neville, born April 2nd, 1852. Married January, 1890, Maud, 
daughter of Lord Rend el. 

8. Herbert John, born January 7th, 1854. 

William Henry Gladstone sat successively in the House of Commons 
asi> a Liberal for Chester, Whitby, and East Worcestershire ; and for a 
short time was a Lord of the Treasury. For a political life, howevei-, he 
had little predilection, and he did not stand again for Parliament after 
the dissolution in 1885. His tastes lay in other directions. He was an 
elegant classical scholar, a master of English style, and an excellent 
musician, leaving behind him many sacred compositions. Sir Walter 
Parratt wrote of him : “ His taste for Church music seemed , 
absolutely unerring and* Ins knowledge of the best music in all schools 
minute. . . . Several of his chants arc in our selections.^ ... He 
compiled a hymn-book. It is the only one I know In which there are 
no bad tunes.” 

In his younger days ho was a noted football and fives player, and 
later on a devoted and fearless Alpine climber. 

Stephen Edward Gladstbne, after some yeai's spent as a busy London 
curate, has been Rector of Ha>yi^deu since JW2, during 'which time much 
admirable parochial work has l»en done, ixbtably in * providing district 
chapels, and not less so in m^iitiplying ahd strengthening the Church 
schools, which hold the field oyer the whole extent of this large 
parish. 
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ltdiry Nevilte €4A<|stoBe. if partner in the firm of Gellander, Ogilvy, 
and Co., and is a through man of business. 

Herbert John Gladstone was suddenly launched into public life, from 
tb© peaceful haunts of Keble College, where hie was History Lecturer, 
in the exciting days of 1880 j when, after an honourable defeat for 
Middlesex, he was tetumed for Leeds, a seat which he has held 
ever since. He Avas Under-Secretary at the Home Office in his father’s 
last Administration, and First Commissioner of Works in Lord Rosebery’s 
Government. Mr. Herbert Gladstone is an admirable speaker, and has 
made special study of Irish and social questions. • 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR, GLADSTONE’S FIRST RETIREMENT, 1874-1878. 

'Causes of the Defeat—The Situation in 1874— Mr. Gladstone Resigns Office— A Foro- 
shadowing of Retirement — The Retirement Aniiounced — The Public Worship 
Regulation Bill— The Six Resolutions— How they Wei's Received— Mr. Gladstc^b*^ 
Successor— His Private Affairs— Death of Sir Stephen Glynne— Mr. Gladstone's 
Athletics— Is the Church of England worth Preserving? ’— An Attack on Romanism 
— **The Vatican Decrees ’’—Manning's Reply and Gladstone’s Rejoinder. 

M r. GLADSTONE had unctoubtedly made a miscalculation in going to 
the country with a promise to repeal the income-tax * ; and he was 
surprised and mortified at the result. The real reason seemed to have, 
escaped him. To the working classes it mattered vciy little whether 
the income-tax ’was abolished or not. The general public liad grown 
tired of domestic reforms, and Disraeli accurately gauged the prevail- 
ing sentiment. There was indeed a serious deai'th of jingo 
material ; but lie had contrived to divert the eyes of the prom Dcmeitic 
country from the schedules of the income-tax to the map to Foreign Affairi, 
of the world, and more particularly to the Straits of 
Malacca, wliere, ho said, the Gladstonian Government had 
committed acts of astounding folly and ignorance — they had even com- 
promised freedom of trade with China and Japan 

“ The' fanners of Aylesbury gathered to dine, 

And they ate their prime licef and they drank their old wine. 

' With the wine there was beer, with the beer there was bacca. 

The liquors went round, 

And the banquet was crowned 
With some thundering news from the Straits of Malacca.” t 

Public opinion was beginning to undergo a vast change. In iShe 
previous decade there had been little or no national interest in foreign 
countries. Merchants and manufacturers, who had special knowledge 
of foreign markets, kept that knowledge carefully to themselves. Ordinary 
people did not try to conceal their ignorance. There were few political 
upholsterers. Even editors seldom saw, or thought they saw, across 
the Channel. The strength of England was respected abroad. At home 
there w^as quiet confidence, but no enthusiasm for “stricken fields.” 
Gradually, however, the miseries of the Crimeau War faded from the 
national memory. A new generation ’svas growing up with a craving for 
excitement, and a disposition to look with favour at the flaming bills 
of a theatrical manager. And Disraeli certainly had a wonderful taste 
for political display. Gladstone had none. He applied what Pericles 
said of w^oraen to foreign politics. “Their great merit would be never 
to bo heard of.” I His feeling is exactly represented by a description 

* See p. 589. 

t This squib was let off by Mr. Gladstone in one of his electioneering speeches. 

X See a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s at West Colder, November 27th, 1870. 
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git^ %oxufe» Mip^itWAvds of the state of things which he regarded 

as iileal, and ^ which prevailed whefi the Disraeli Government came into 
power in 1874. “ They found public affairs handed over to them in good 
0 |xler. There was no discontent, theie was ho difficulty ; care and 
economy had beeii exercised. All ‘ hectoring &nd bragging were things 
cautiously eschewed ^ ^ut the name of the country was respected through- 
out th^ world. ‘ Great difficulties with Russia had' bden* completely 
oyexfi^Ai^'lhy the exertions of Lord Clarendon and of Lord Granville ; 
and tlWlfh in America there was the i3ayment witnessed of a large 
sum of money, yet in so doing w’e grounded a cordial and hearty 
friendship with. forty million men of our own blood.” 

The difference between ' the two leaders was not confined to foreign 
politics, or to politics. It amounted to a complete antithesis. It comes 
out in their rhetoric, if we submit them for a moment to the acrid 
judgment of the satirist 

• “ Ijet Disraeli ventilate his shams, 

And gull his dupes with hollow epigrams, 

Gibe at all candour, act his studied part, 

And mock his friends and foes with equal art. 

' Let Gladstone sentence upon sentence string, 

Pile words on words, on periods periods fling, 

And, highest skill which human power can reach, 

Convey no meaning in a three hours’ speech.”* 


Before the new Parliament assembled, ]\Ir. Gladstone, following the 

precedent set by Mr. Disraeli, resigned office. At the same time he 

wrote to his most trusted colleague. Lord Granville, as follows 

“My dear Granville,-^! have issued a circular to members of Parliament of tho 
Liberal party bn the occasion of the opening of Parliamentary l)usiuess. But I feel it 
' to be necessary that, while discharging this duty, I should explain 

what a circular could not convey witli regard to my individual posi- 

of present time. I need not apologise for addressing these 

1874. * explanations to you. Independently of other reasons for so troubling 

• ' / you, it is enough to observe that you have, very long i:epre9eflit6d 

the Liberal party, and have also acted on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment, from its commencement to its close, in tho House of Lords. 

“ For a^ variety of reasons personal to myself, I could not contemplate any unlimited 
extension of active political service ; and I am anxious that it should be dlearly under-* 
stood by. those friends with whom I have acted in tho direction' of ^ affairs, Hhat at my 
age I must reserve my entire fieedom'to divest myself of .all the' responsibilities o1| 
leadership ’ at no distant time. Tho need of rest will prevent , me from giving mor^ 
than occasional attendance in the House, of Commons during the present Session. ’ 

“I should be desirous, shortly before the commencement of tte' Session^ of ‘ 1^3, to 
consider i whether there would be advantage in my placing my 'services’^ for" a time at' 
the disposal’ of the Liberal party, or whether I should then claim exemption from thd 
duties 1 have hitherto discharged. If, however, there should be reasonable* ground fqn 
believing that, instead of tho course which 1 have sketched, * it ? woqld/ be preferable,, 
in the view of the' party generally, for me to assume at once the plaice. of an , inde- 
pendent member, ! should willingly adopt the latter alternative.'. But . I , shall , retain 
all that desire J have hitheHo felt^ for tho welfare of the party,^ ai^d if ’ the' genb^en' 
composing it' should* think' fit either to bhoose a leader Or make |>r6visioh* ad int^ini 

♦ Written" by Tborold 'Boars' in 1672* - Compare Robert Lowe’s ^ malicious saying: 

“Butting a question, to Gladstone jis like polling the string of a hnthv ; 
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with a view to the convenience of the i^resent year, the person designated wonM, ^ 
course, command from me any assistance which he might find oooasiOii to *»>**^ , and 
which it might in my power to tender.” 

The annoimeement came as a surprise. And yet Mr. Gladstone had' 
more than once in the sixties expressed a w^h and even a determina^ ^ 
tion to retire in time to devote himself to sfiidy . Bishop Wilberforoe 
noted in his diary, May 6th, 1878: “Gladstone much talking how little 
real good any Premier has done after sixty : Peel ; Palmerston, his 
work all really done before; Duke of Wellington added nothing to 
his reputation after.” The ex-Premier had no taste for the routine of 
opposition to a Ministry which had been elected to do nothing, and which 
showed, except in one or two instances, a laudable anxiety to live down 
to its mission. There had been a want of discipline in the Liberal party, 
due mostly to the obnoxious clauses of the Education Bill.* But the 
prospect of tlie loss produced dismay so widespread that even the most 
brilliant mutineers found it politic to affect profound regret at the 
success of their own sedition. In January, 1S75, the act was completed, and 
the resignation announced in unmistakable language. “Tlie time has, I 
think, arrived,” wrote Mr. Gladstone once more to Lord Granville— 

^‘when I ought to revert to the subject of the letter which I addressed to you on 
March 12th. Before determining whether I should offer to assume a charge whioh 
might extend over a length of time, I have reviewed, with all the 
care in my power, a number of considerations, both public and ww « 
private, of whicii a portion, and these not by any means insignifi- 
cant, were not in existence at the date of that letter. The result ' 

has been tliat I see no public advantage in my continuing to act as 
the leader of the Liberal party ; and that, at the age of sixty*five, and after forty-twa 
years of a laborious public life, I think myself entitled to retire on the present oppor- 
tunity. This retirement is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method 
of spending the closing years of my life. I need hardly say that my conduct in Parlia- 
ment will continue to be governed by the principles on which I have heretofore acted ; 
and, wliatever arrangements may be made for the treatment of general business, and 
for the advantage or convenience of the Liberal party, they will have my cordial 
support. I should, perhaps, add that I am at present, and mean for a short tlme^to 
be, engage*! on a special matter, whicii occupies me closely.” 

By the resignation of its leader the Liberal party was placed in a 
difficulty. No great question was before the country. The Government 
was trying to “ediiy” and encourage the brewers and licensed vic- 
tuallers, and to discourage the spread of education, by small instal- 
ments of special legislation in favour of the. “harassed” interests. But 
the instalments were very small and their authors were very timid. 
Under these circumstances, out of the many possible candidates for 
the leadership of the party in the House of CornmonB— 

Mr. Blight, Mr. h^orster. Mr. Robert Lowe, and Lord Mr. Gladstone*# 
Hartington— the pai'ty decided, without affecting en- Sneoessor. 
thusiasm or creating surprise, to select the last named 
—while Lord Granville was recognised as the titular leader of the whole 
Xmiiiy. It is important to remember, in view of future events, that 
Mr, Gladstone’s resignation was quite independent of Lord Hartington'a 

*Mr. Gladstone intimated-^too late-just bi^ore the General Election, his wiUtngnsss 
to modify clause 25, in deference to the feeling M the Nonconformists; 

2M 
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^cces^iou, to tlic ieadei^liip in the Commons. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
approved of the election; and a cursory inspection of Hansard for 1875 and 
1876 is enough to prove that he left Lord Hartington a free hand and 
took very little |)art in iParliamentaty debate. His criticism of North- 
cote’s finance is thq exception which proves the rule, for that was at 
the request of the party leaders. 

Li^tlip doubt could be entertained as to the nature of the special matter 
of i^ich Mr. Gladstone spoke in his letter of resignation. Theological 
controversy had always been the field in which he 

The ** Special best loved to exercise his learning and his casuistry. 

iCattar.** Even here his mind was not strictly academical, for he 

was not content to exhibit his learning and dialectical 
skill to the small circle of unworldly pedants and critical specialists. 
He would have liked to xiorsuade the House of Commons. He tried hard 
in the session of 1874 to win it over to his own views of the government 
.of the Church of England. His failure was so complete and conspicuous 
that when he turned his attention to the government of the Church of 
Rome ho decided to adopt the different, but — if popular interest and 
excitenieiit be the ciiterion of success — the very much more successful 
methods of the pamphleteer. 

The Parliamentary camx)aign demands first consideration. Archbishop 
Tait had introduced into the House of Lords a “Public Worship 
Regulation Bill,” for the purx^ose of introducing outward 
The Ptthllc Wor- order apd superficial unity into the Church. It was, in 
ship Regulation Mr. Oilstone’s view, a “paltry, narrow, and unfair” 
attempt to “ bridle a particular section of the clergy.” He 
himself wished for something impossible— a radical reform, 
a real and earnest effort by members of all xiarties “to decide what, in 
the view of the conditions of society in the nineteenth century, are the 
Xirinciples upon which, in the public worshiii of God, the letter of the 
ecclesiastical law can be reconciled with the princiiffes of x>i*ogress in the 
Established Church.” 


•Mr. Gladstone’s great speech was made when the Bill, having passed 
the Lords, came down to the Commons. He ai’guod against the Bill on 
the ground that it was imdesirablo to give to bishops — for even bishops 
might be indiscreet— the power of rooting out local usages and customs 
by insisting on strict uniformity in worship where the rubi!il|ps were silent 
or ambiguous. Instead of the Bill Mr. Gladstone earnestly invited the 
House to approve the following Resolutions, which give a good view of 
the ideas with which he rushed into the fray 


“1. That in proceeding to consider the provisions of the Bill for the Regulation of Public 
Worship, this House cannot do otherwise than take into view the lapse of more than two 
centuries since the enactment of the present Rubrics of the Common 
The Six Resolutions, Church of England; the multitude of particulars 

embraced in the conduct of Divine service under their' provisions; thev 
doubts occasionally attaching to their interpretation, and the numbei 
of points they are thought to leave undecided ; the diversities of ]||Ocal custom which, undet 
these circumstances, have long xireyalied ; and the unreasonableness of proscribing all^ 
varieties of opinion and usage among the mdny thousands of congregations of tjie Church 
distributed throughout tlie land, 

“2, That this House is therefore reluctant ^to palace in the. hands pf every single bishop, 
on the motion of one, or pf three persons, howsoever defined, greatly increased facilities 
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cowards procuring an absolute ruling of many points hitherto left open and r^soiial^y 
allowing of diversity, and tho^’oby tending towards the establishment of an inflexible rule of 
uniformity throughout the Janc?> to the prejudice, in matters indifferent, of the liberty 
now practically existing. 

“3. That the House willingly acknowledges the great and exemplary devotion of the 
clergy in general to their sacred calling, but is not on that aceSunt tlie less disposed to 
guard against the indiscretion, or thirst for power, or other faults of individuals. 

“ 4. That the House Is therefore willing to lend its Ixjst assistance to any measure recom- 
mended by adequate authority, with a view to provide more effectual securities agSlnst 
any neglect of or departure from strict law w hich may give evidence of a design to alteri 
without the consent ot the nation, the spirit or substance of the established religion, 

“6, That, In fhe opinion of the House, it is also to be desired that the members of tho 
Church, having a legitimate interest in her services, should receive ample protection against 
precipitate and arbitrary changes of established customs by the sole will of the clergyman 
and against the wishes locally prevalent among them ; and that such protection does not 
appear to be afforded by the provisions of the Bill now before the House. 

“6. That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence of her Majesty’s Government 
with the ecclesiastical authorities in the Initiative of legislation affecting the Established 
Church.” 

It will easily be understood that these Resolution!;; did not prove at all 
attractive in a House of Tories, opportunistic Conservatives, timid 
Whigs, indifferent Liberals, and revolutionary Radicals. 

The last, as a writer in the British Quarterly Review Bow they were 
pointed out at- the time, wished not to amend but to Received, 
end tho Establishment. The Whigs wanted to keep a 
tight hold on the clergy. They believed in religion- for the people— as 
a useful instrument of order. They were afraid that in trying tp mend, 
Mr. Gladstone would break tho old kettle unintentionally, as he had 
broken it intentionally in Ireland. Mere cynics snciored at the religious 
fervoui* of the Resolutions. ‘‘The great body of the Tories looked on 
in silent amazement,” and voted solidly with their leader when he 
told them that Mr. Gladstone was attacking Protestantism and trying 
to upset what had been ordered and settled upon the best foundations 
by good Queen Bess. Plainly Mr. Gladstone was isolated. “His loyalty 
he kept, his love, his zeal”; but numbers wrought, and the Resolutions 
were withdrawn. 

Defeated in Parliament Mr. Gladstone, in the recess, transferred the 
controversy to . the Contemporary Review ^ in which he contended for 
the proposition that where external usages have become 
subjects for contention, and that contention is carried to On Ritualism, 1874^ 
issue in the courts of law, • the field should not be un- 
necessarily widened. Ritualism is defined as “ the caricature of the 
I beautiful.” But “ the marriage of the outward pervades the uniyorse,*' 

* October, 1874, “Ritual and Ritualism.” One striking passage stands apart, and is 
susceptible of quotation : -“True Indeed it is that the fire, meant to warm, may bum us; 
the light, meant to guide, may blind us; the food, meant to sustain, may poison us; but 
fire and light and food are not only useful, they are indispensable. And so it is with 
that universal and perpetual instinct of human nature which exacts of us, that tho form 
given externally to our thoughts in words and act shall be one appropriate to their 
substance. Applied to the circle of civdlised life, this principle, which gives us ritual 
in religion, gives us the ceremonial of Courts, the costume of Judges, the uniform of 
regiments, all the language bf heraldry and symbol, all the hierarchy of rank and tittles, 
and whldi, descending through all classes, presents itself in the badges and tho bands ol 
Foresters’ and Shepherds’ Clubs and Benefit S?^ietics.” 
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' anil the imd^siraiail^i^ of i^^eztoeme should not blind us to the necessity 
;of the mean. 

Mr. Gladstone found at the close of his; arduous Premiersliip-~aiid this, 
"no doubt, strengthened him in his decision to retire — that his private 
affaivs were in some confusion. His brother-in-law, Sir 
Bis Pi^Tate AflWri. Stephen Glynne, had ^many remarkable qualities. ^ His 
* memory— even more wonderful, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, 

than lhat of Macaulay— was charged with minute and miiltitudinous 
details of ecclesiology. He knew something about almost every parish 
in England, and could usually give from memory not only notes 
upon ^e bells and architecture of any parish church, but also the 
position and size of the parsonage, the condition of the schools, the 
approximate population of the parish, and even the distance of the 
nearest railway station. Mr. Gladstone used to say that in his first 
Ministry he had found Sir Stephen’s knowledge very valuable in filling 
Up Crown livihgs. Unfortunately, the baronet’s business qualities were 
not equal to his memory. He got into difficulties early by trusting an 
untrustworthy agent. Mr. Gladstone came to the rescue, and arrange- 
ments were made which have been set out in the preceding chapter.* Sir 
Stephen Glynne died suddenly on the 17th June, 1874, 

Death of Sir and Mr. Gladstone, on going into his affairs, found it 
Stephen Glynne. desirable to make certain retrenchments in his London 
establishment. Early in the following summer his collec- 
tions of pictures and china were sold by auction. His London residence, 
11, Carlton House Terrace, was disposed of about the same time. 

The need of comparative repose and the craving for, not idleness — 
Mr. Gladstone was never idle— but a change of work, afforded another 
reason for retirement from political life. He regarded a healthy body 
as necessary to a healthy mind, and paid almost as much attention to 
physical as to mental recreations. It would, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone’s bo a grave omission, in recording the transitions of his 
^ Athletics. intellectual activity from finance to Ritualism, or from 

Ritualism to Vaticanism, to forget altogether the chronicle 
of his physical recreations. Although not distinguished at school as 
either a wet or a dry bob, Mr. Gladstone eventually became, in his 
way, a great athlete.t He always 'walked fast and far, and thought 
walking the best of exercises." He ims fond of stiff walks ^uphill, but 
never could look do'wn a precipice. He would have disliked an Alp as 
much as a dangerous Loudon crossmg. He shot, as we have seen, 
till he shot a finger off ; but he was not a very keen sportsman. 
“Vous aimez la chasse, mais pas beaucoup,” was the comment of a 
famous French phrenologist. Mr. Gladstone ivas struck by the accuracy 
of the interpretation. It was, he said, the exact truth. Strangely 
enough, he never learned to swhn. This is- extraordinary, considei- 
ing his splendid chest; to say nothing’ of his determination and 
perseverance. But he tried repeatedly, and failed. As a young man, 
he was extremely fond of the practice of turning ; I but at the 

• See pp. 501, 593. 

t He played both cricket and football as a boy, and believed himself to have been in 
the second eleven at Eton. 

$See address to the Turners’ Company, February Wplh 1S77. 
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penod wfiffli ' which this chapter is^oonoerned, aud for matiy^yoa^ aftoi^ 
waa^ds, his f^Vouri^ exercise, as all the world ksxon^p, was tree-fettiug. 
*‘My experience, he-'^oneQ said, **is that the oalp, though very hard, is 
not a had tree to cut, for the gram breaks off easfly, • 
and' does not cling to the axe« Beech is far tougher ; Ttss-fimiiig. 
that and ash being the two most difficult to fell &f our 
English trees, on ^‘coiint of their bending to the axe. Ash is subject 
to .fracture in felling, and I mave a splinter of ash that broke oft* in 
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tliis way, in my own experience, two feet eight inches in length. The 
pleasantest timber to cut is Spanish chestnut, because it comes away 
so freely, the grain breaking easily. Yew is the most horrible to cut 
of all forest trees.” Mr. Gladstone’s interest in forestry began in 1864, 
when, on the death of his friend the fifth Duke of Newcastle, he found 
it necessary as trustee to supervise lie management of a large wood- 
land property. Instead of trusting to agents, he, with character- 
istic thoroughness, straightway applied himself to the theory and practice 
of forestry. 

An interesting account of Mr. Gladstone as a woodman appeared in a 
lAf erpool paper of 1874 ^ ; 
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“two hot** before a meeting at Hawarfen on T“ef'’“y 
' ^ ti'!lMbit6no was^ busy feUing ti*aes. Fot a portion of two days he has been wielamg the 
axe upon a large tree in a lane at the outskirts of Hawarden village, and he su(^6d^ in 
bringing it to the ground late yesterday afternoon. Those wlio him say be 
to work in true woodman fashion, with bis braces thrown olT behind him bis sh^ 
collar unfastened. After completing bis task, he walked home with bis axe ^ 

his shoulder, and two hotfSrs afterwards was at the meeting, looking not tirea ana weary, 
but quite Refreshed." 


In the Contemporary RevieiV' for July, 1875, Mr. Gladstone returned to 
theological controversy, which might now, he thought, • be carried on in 
a more dispassionate mood : “ The season is now tranquil ; 

•‘I* the ciiuroh of ^be furnace, no longer fed by the fuel of Parliamentary 
England worth contentions among the higher authorities, has grown 
Preserving 1 ” cool, and may be approached with safety, or at least with 
diminished risk.” Mr. Gladstone’s attitude in 1874 had 
won him the enthusiastic approbation of the Ritualistic section of the 
Church of England. He therefore took this opportunity of putting him- 
self right in the eyes of the imblic 


“Those who opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, in 1851, in some cases had for their 
reward (as I have reason to know) paragraphs in ‘religious’ newspapers, stating circum- 
stantially that they had joined the Church of Rome. Those who questioned the Publio 
Worship Act, in 1874, w’ere more mildly, but as summarily, punished in being set dow'u 
as Ritualists. In the heat of the period, it would have been mere folly to dispute the 
justice of the ‘ticketing,* or classiflcatitm. Perhaps it may now bo allowed mo to say 
that I do not approach this question as a partisan. Were the question one between 
historical Christianity and systems opposed to or divergent from it, 1 could not honestly 
profess that I did not take a side. But, as regards ritual, by which I understand the 
exterior form of Divine Worship, I have never, at any time of my life, been employedi 
in promoting its extension ; never engaged in any either of its general or its local con- 
troversies. In the question of attendance at this church or that, T have never been 
governed by the abundance or the scantiness of its ritual, which I regard purely as an 
instrument, aiming at an end ; as one of many instruments, and not as the lirst among 
them.” 


The writer then proceeded, after a very learned and well - balaneed 
discussion of the relative experliencies of the Northern and Eastward 
positions, to put the question which formed the title of his article, “ Is 
the Church of England worth preserving?” He thought that Disestablish- 
ment was at Jiand unles.s legislation and litigation were stayed. There 
was a disposition among some “to deny the members of thq National 
Church the commonest privileges belonging to a religious communiou,” 
and a renewal of scenes aiid occurrences like those of the session of 
1874 would involve “not only pain, but degradation.” To avoid mis- 
apprehension the writer summed up his conclusions in the following 
propositions 

“1, The Church of this great nation is worth preserving, and for that end much may well 
be borne. 2. In the existing state of minds and of circumstances, preserved it cannot be, 
if we now shift its balance of doctrinal expression, be it by any alteration of the Prayer 
Book (either way) in contested points, or be it by treating rubrical interpretations of the 
matters heretofore most sharply contested on the basis of doctrinal significance. 3. The 
more we trust to moral forces, and the less to penal proceedings (which are to a considerable 
extent exclusive one of the other), the better for the Establishment, and even for the Church. 
4. If litigation is to be continued, and to remain within the bounds of safety, it is highly 
requisite that it should be confined to the repre 93 ion of such proceedings as really imply 
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to the nations I religion* 5* In order that jndiolal decisions on oeremnkhd<^ 
may habitually enjoy the large measure of authority, finality, and respect, which attaches 
in general to the sentences of our courts, it is requisite that they should have uniform 
regard to the rules and result** of full historical investigation, and should* if possible* 
allow to stand over for the future matters insufficiently cleared, rather than decide theip 
upon partial and fragmentary evidence.” 

• 

Mr* Gladstone’s two papers were reprinted in a revised form under the 
title of ‘*The Church of England and Ritualism.” The author seems to 
have expected that the odium theologuum which had raged so violently 
in Parliament wjuld abate in the recess. But a paragraph in the first 
article had lit the flames of a far wider and more devouring cou^ 
flagration. Mr. Gladstone was discussing the question whether a handful 
of English jniests were or were not engaged in a hopeless and visionary 
effort to Romanise the Church and the people i\f England : — 


An Attack on 
Romanism. 


**At no time since the sanguinary reign of Mary has such a scheme been possible. 
But, if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth; when Rome has substi 
tuted for the proud boast of semper cadem a policy of violence and 
change in faith; when she has refurbished and paraded anew every 
rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; when no one can 
become her convert without renouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another; and when she 
has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient history. I cannot persuade myself 
to feel alarm as to the final issue of her crusades in England, and this although I do 
not undervalue her great powers of mischief.” ' 


Many of Mr. Gladstone’s Roman Catholic friends expostulated with 
him about this passage; and, as ho afterwards admitted, he would, if he 
had been thinking of addressing them, have avoided “ the seeming 
roughness” of some of liis expressions. The Roman Catliolics at once 
fastened iti^on tlie ’\\ords which have been italicised, and Mr. Gladstone 
was called upon to withdraw the imputation which ho had made upon 
the loyalty of a considerable section of his fellow subjects. 

In the sense intended by the biographer of Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Gladstone was no doubt at this time in a “dangerous mood.” With 
English Roman Catholics of the old type, and with the section of the Roman 
Church represented by Dr. Dollinger and Lord Acton, he had always been 
on terms of intimate friendsliip, if not of doctrinal sympathy. But they 
had been rc^pudiated by the Vatican 

“The decrees of the present i)erilou8 Pontificate have been passed to favour and pre- 
cipitate prevailing currents of opinion in the* ecclesiastical world of Rome. The growth 
of what is often termed amongst Protestants Mariolairy, and of 
belief in Papal Infallibility, was notoriously advancing, but, it seems, „ Vatican 
not fast enough to satisfy the dominant party. To ai^i the deadly jjecrees. 
blows of 1864 [Decree of the Immaculate Conception] and 1870 [Decree ^ ‘ 

of Papal Infallibility] at the qld historic, scientific, and moderate 
school was surely an act of violence ; and with this censure the proceeding of 1870 has 
actually been visited by the first living theologian now within the Roman communion 
(Cardinal Newman).” 


These words are from Mr. Gladstone’s most famous pamphlet, “The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” of which no less 
than 150, (XK) copies were sold in England alone. A complete catalogue of 
the different editions, translations, and rejoinders would fill several pages 
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It to the author of the Repeal of the 

SoolesiasticaF Titles ' Act had relapsed somehow from an attitude of 
absolute toleration. To this Mr. Gladstone’s^ reply was succinct and 
plain: ‘‘Of what the Liberar party has -accomplished byword or deed 
in establishing the full . civil equality of Roman Catholics, I regret 
nothing and I recant •nothing.” Still, the writing of the pamphlet, which 
was piiJUiiied in November, 1874, has to be explained, and fx’om the 
political standpoint the subjoined passage is full of interest and 
importance 

c 

"The g^t change which seems to me to have been brought &bout in the position 
of H^ornan Catholic Christians as citizens reached its consummation and came into full 
operation in July, 1870, by the proceedings or so-called decrees of the Vatican Council. 

" Up to that time, opinion in the Homan Church on all matters involving civil liberty, 
though partially and sometimes widely intimidated, was free wherever it was resolute. 
BUring the Middle Ages heresy was often extinguished in blood, but in every Cisalpine 
country a principle of liberty, to a great extent, held its own, and national life refused to 
be |)ut down. Nay, more, these precious and inestimable gifts had not infrequently for 
their champions a local prelacy and clergy. The Constitutions of Clarendon, cursed from 
thq Papal throne, were the work of English Bishops. Stephen Langton, appointed 
dimtly, by some extraordinary stretch of power, by Innocent III. to the See of Canter- 
buryi headed the barons of England in extorting from the Papal minion John, the worst 
and basest of all our sovereigns, that Magna Charta which the Pope at once visited with 
bis anathemas. In the reign of Henry VUI., it was Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, who 
first wrote against the Papal domination. Tunstal was followed by Gardiner; and even the 
tecognition of the Hoyal Headship was voted by the clergy not under Cranmer, but under 
his unsuspected predecessor Warham. Strong and domineering as was the high Papal 
party in those centuries, the resistance was manful. Thrice in history it seemed as if 
what we may call the Constitutional party in the Church was about to triumph ; first, at 
the epoch of the Council of Constance ; secondly, when the French Episcopate was in 
oonflict with Pope Innocent ^I. ; thirdly, when Clement XIV. levelled with the dust the 
deadliest foes that mental and moral liberty have ever known. But from July, 1870, this 
etate of things has passed away, and the death-warrant of that Constitutional party has 
been signed and sealed, and promulgated in form.” 

The pamphlet drew replies from Archbishop Manning, Dr. Newman, 
and many others. Manning, writing in the N^w York Herald, asserted 

• that the publication of “The Vatican Decrees” was 

I M a nn i n g*! Reply, the first event which had “ overcast a friendship of 
forty-five years.” In an appendix to a second pam- 
phlet, entitled “Vaticanism,” Mr. Gladstone described this statement as 
an astonishing error. After Manning’s submission to the Roman Church, 
their friendship, h© thought, could not be said never to have been 
overcast. Manning demanded from Mr. Gladstone an explanation: “My 
act in 1851,” he wrote, “ may have overcast your friendship for me. It 
did not overcast my friendship for you, as I think tho last years have 
shown.” To this Mr. Gladstone replied:— 

"11, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

“25th February, 1875. 

"Mt dear Archbishop Manning,— -As far as your question is concerned, rem acu 
tetigisti * It did, 1 confess, seem to m^ an astonishing error to state in public that a 
friendship had not been overcast for forty-five years until now^ which your letter 
declares has been suspended as to all action for twelve, I doubt not you failed to 
perceive that your inaccurate assertion operated to sustain the insidious and painful 
charges made against me, that I had suppressed my opinions on the Vatican Council 
until 1 had no longer the Homan Catholic vote to gain or lo$e. 
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, wondii^edlf too, at your forgetting that daring the forty*fivd yea^ I hi^ bhen 
charged hf you with doing the work of Antichrist in regard to- the TehiporaV 3^ower 
oftherPope- In. regard to. the Vatican Decrees, I could do no worse. 

^*Oi l^is I had written Aw explaaatioiik, but I could not prevail ujJon myself * tP 
make it the subject of public discussion; 1 struck It out, ahd . substitute4 the present 
undoubtedly rather enigmatical protest, 

“In this explanation I said, and now repeat, I am quite sure you did not see the 
effect of your statement upon my honour; also that the charge about Antichrist had 
given ,an4 could give no ofTence as between men in earnest ; indeed, I believe .1 
retorted it* , 


“Our differences, my dear archbishop, 
are, Indeed, profound * We refer them, I 
suppose, in humble silence, tc» a Higher 
Power. We have both also, I firmly bO- 
Ueve, cherished as well as we could the 
recollections of the Past. They probably 
restrained your pen when you lately 
wrote; they have certainly and greatly 
restrained mine. You assured me once 
of your prayers at all, and at the most 
solemn, times. I received that assurance 
with gratitude, and still cherish it. As 
and when they move upwards, there is ‘ 
a meeting point for those whom a chasm 
separates below. I remain always affec- 
tionately yours, 

W. E. Gladstone.”* 


Mr. Purcell illustrates Man- 
ning’s “friendship” by a curious 
incident, which seems to belong 
to the year 1875 or 1870. Mr. 
Gladstone, who Avas at that time 
living in Harley Street, had in- 
vited his old friend Canon Oakelej'’ 
to one of hi.s famous Thursday 
breakfasts. The canon intimated 
to the archbishop his desire to 
accept. Manning replied: “I 
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should regard it as a personal 

affront were any of my priests to visit Mr. Gladstone.” For some time 
Mr. Gladstone’s Roman Catholic friends stood aloof. One bishop, who 
still corresponded, was afraid that it should be known. Even Lord 
Granville’s sister, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, gave up her wonted visits. 
However, after a A^ery short time, Mr. Gladstone was absorbed in a neAV 
problem, which AA^as to bring him back to political activity and poAA^er. 


F. W. Hirst. 

^ Sec Mr. Purcell’s “Life of Cardinal Manning,” vol. ii., p. 477. 
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. CHAPTER XVL 

Mm GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION, 1876-1879. 

The Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum—The Bulgariijn Massacres— Liberal 
Inaction— The Bulgarian Agitation— The Blackheath Meeting— “ Bulgarian Horrors’* 
—Russian Intervention —The Six Resolutions— Blessing the Caucus— A Visit to 
Ireland— A Turkish Appreciation— Progress of the War— A Vote of Credit— The 
Berlin Treaty— The Cyprus Convention— Jingoism in the Ascendant— Mr. Gladstone’s 
Activity in Opposing it— Omens of Victory— Taking Farewell of Greenwich— An 
Address to Paupers— On the Way to Midlothian— The First Campaign— An Indict- 
ment of Tory Extravagance— Indian Administration— Local Government. ^ 

I T would be difficult to distinguish the exact moment at which the 
Eastern Question came into being. Mr. Gladstone himself dated it from 
the summer of 1875. That, he said, was the beginning 
The Eastern of the action of the Government and the action of the 

Question, 1875. Liberal party as a party. “ The Eastern Question began, 
that is, its recent phase and development, in the summer 
of 1875, and it immediately assumed great importance.*' Disturbances, 
rapidly rising to the proportions of an insurrection, broke out in the 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Porte, strong only 
in cruelty, failed to put down the i*evolt. The subject Christians had 
practical sympathy from Servia and Montenegro. Austria was not sorry 
to see territory ripening for occupation. In the winter of 1875-8 the 
Powers proposed concerted action by what was called the Andrassy 
Note, which aimed at compelling the Sultan to put into effect some of 
his promises of reform. But tlio Beaconsfleld Government 
The Andrassy Nets, objected on “ principle *’ to any interference between the 
^ Sultan and his subjects. At last, however, they agreed 

to the Andrassy Note at the instance of the Turk, who wished to 
have a friend in the councils of Europe. 

In 1876, the Andrassy Note having failed, the Powers produced what 
they called the Berlin Memorandum. This w’as flatly rejected by the 
English Government, When the Concert of Europe pro- 
The Berlin posed to coerce Tui-key, England practised the arts of 
Memorandum, 1876. evasion and delay. When the three Empires of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria prepared to take the initiative, our 
Conservative Government protested against this as separate action. But, 
as Mr. Gladstone reminded them:* “You are not at all indisposed to 
sole action when it suits your purpose, as in the case of the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares, when, without consulting anybody, you placed 
yourselves very much in the position of a private company.** t 

* See Hansard, July 31st, 1876. ' ^ ' 

+ Mr. Gladstone had opposed, or rather criticised— for the Government dispensed 
with the advice of the House of Odmmons— the purchase of the Sues Canal shares 
earlier in the Session; and that, without regard to popularity, for the scheme was re- 
ceived with what he called “the inflammatory approval” of the metropolitan Press* 
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Englii^ jikjtion ^was fatal to the Memorandum. IJis|*aeli*s almoei> 
fanatical blindness only hastened the ruin because it quickened the 
wickedness of a ct^imixi^ and crumbling Empire. Good llussttli^i^ans 
were alarmed \ and after indulging in one or two palace revqlutiqns, 
they began to turn to massacre. For this Bulgaria, the scene of to 
aboitive insurrection, was chosen. There was little fighting. Men, women, 
and children were tortured and murdered. But the Premier laughed kt 
the reports of massacres as “ the coffee-house babble brought by an anony- 
mous Bulgapan to a consul.” The- Liberal Opposition, 
always tender in its criticisms of foreign policy, failed inaction of tho 
at first to give proper support to Mr. Gladstone in the litoorai Party. 
House of Commons, They got no thanks, only abuse ; for 
Mr. Disraeli actually accused them of “faction,” of trying to manufacture 
party capital out of foreign policy. 

In August and September, 1870, public opinion in England began 
to be stirred. Mr. Gladstone left his Homer for humanity, his theology 
for Christianity, and was at once attacked and insulted 
by the more imimdent and guilty of his detractors. It The Bulgarian 
was said that a man who made use of the sus- Agitation, 1876. 
ceptibilities of the country for the purpose of getting 
back to office was worse than those who had perpetrated the 

Bulgarian massacres. When the Session of 1876 closed, Mr. Glad- 
stone was despondent. He thought, as he said afterwards, in recalling 

the period, that the Bulgarian agitation was “all up” for the time 
being: “I know it would revive, and I thought it would revive in the 
next Session; but I gave it up for the moment until I saw in the 
newspapers by accident that the w^orking men of England W’^ere going 
to meet in London on the subject of it. I said to myself that moment, 
‘Then it is alive.’ Seeing that it was alive, I did what I could, and 
we all did what we could ; and we stirred the country to suck an 
extent that it* the Government iiad dissolved Parliament at that moment, 

I do not believe tliere would have been a hundred men returned t( 
support its policy.” 

The London meeting to w^hich Mr. Gladstone referred was at Black 
heath on the 9th of September ; his speech on that 

occasion, though not remarkable in a literary sense, is The Biachheath 
memorable for the marvellous way in which it moved and Meeting, 1876. 
swayed the audience. Mr. Gladstone insisted that their 
paramount object must be the cessation of the atrocities, and the absolute 
prevention of their repetition. It was, ho said, a question the dimensions 
of which carried it far out of the lower region of party differences; 

His speech, February 2l8t, 1876, is a masterpiece of acute financial and political reason- 
ing. “ I must own,” he said in one prophetic passage, “ that I am not without con- 
siderable fears and misgivings in regard to *the ultimate operation of this precedent. 

• . , We are now to have a separate and v7hat will be called a selfish Interest of our 
own. It seems to me that we run a very great risk in abandoning that community 
and identity of interest with the other Great Powers, which we have hitherto enjoyed. 
Nor do I believe that you will be free from invidious— unmerited, no doubt — but 
invidious and inconvenient reproaches and suspicions. I am not by any means sure 
that you will not give a handle to any Government with wliich you may happen to 
be at variance to use against you, as a meims of intrigue and opposition, this position 
whiqh you have, I am afraid unyrisely, chosen to adopt.” 
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all opinions uveise €>aniest in the cause, and its first upholders 
/had been the woi’kiug The proofs of the atrocities were un- 

^questionable, and the guilt undoubtedly lay with the GoTOrnment 
of Turkey. These atrocities ought to be stopped. “Whatever hap^ns, 
you must not be put off with excuses and half-hearted, halting 
dedarat^hs. Whatever we ask of our authorities, one thing we 
must above aU— that they be prompt. It is the duty of Europe, 
and of the ; several Powers of Europe, to stop what we now 
denounce.’’ ' Mr. Gladstone invoked a European ^ Concert ; it had been 
proposed ; that a foreign commission representing the Powers should 
^;Cl|at^0l Turkish operations irf the provinces ; but his own plan w^ more 
dmple, ** that all Turkish authorities should walk out of the place.” And, 
/When Turkey was left with only nominal suzerainty, “these provinces 
wejte not destined to be the property of Russia, or of Austria, or of England, 
they were destined for the inliabitants of the provinces themselves.” To 
secure this end there must be no “ mere hollow truce, but hearty and 
cordial co-operation between England and Russia.” “I am ready as an 
individual to give the right hand of friendship to Russia, when her objects 
are just and righteous, and to say in the name of God, ‘ Go on and prosper.’ ” 
If these two Powers agreed, Austria and Germany might surely be trusted 
to join with them. But besides Austria and Germany there was 


•‘France, that great country which has done so much for civilisation. TJicre is Italy. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I would presume almost myself to answer for Italy. This is not the first 
time, in the course of my life, that I have had to meddle with a matter of this kind. Six*and- 
twenty years ago, I endeavoured to stir up the public sentiment with respect to the abuses 
of government in Southern Italy ; but let me render this justice to a defunct dynasty, that 
it would be a cruel sin and shame to compare for one moment, or in any of the most marked 
features of the late atrocities, that government of the bourbon dynasty in Naples with'the 
abominable system that has been desolating Bulgaria. In Italy you may now see, aye, in 
its capital, in its great historic city of Rome, that the people have taken your and our method 
of expressing their opinions ; and B'om the very first outbreak of these difficulties in the East, 
the sympathies of Italy have been freely given to the oppressed.” 


The sudden outbreak of the agitation in September was due to the 
revelations of the Daily News and to a report presented by Mr. 
Baring, the commissioner sent out by the Government to investigate 
and bless the Turks. It was the publication of this report which brought 
^ Mr. Gladstone into the field with “Bulgarian Horrors and 

‘•Bulgarian the Question of the East,” a pamphlet which appeared 
Horrors.” three days before the Blackheath meeting, and created a 
great sensation. Its keynote is struck in these stirring 
and now famous sentences 


“Let us insist that our Government, which has been working in one direction, shall 
work in the other, and shall apply all its vigour to concur with the other States of Europe 
in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. Let the Turks 
now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner—namely, by carryjlng off 
themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudlrs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, 
their Kalmnkams and their Pashas— one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out 
from the province tlioy have desolated and profaned .... If It be allov«rable that the 
executive power of Turkey should reiteW at this great crisis, by permission or authority 
of Europe, the charter of its existence in Bulgaria, then there is not on record since the 
beginning of political society a protest that man has lodged against intolerable misgovornment, 
or a stroke he has dealt at loathsome tyrahny, that ought not henceforward to be branded 
as a crime.” * 
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From this mlii^ent to the Liberal triumph of 1880, Ifr. Gladstoho 
assumed, by his own express admission, the rdle of a political 
agitato!*, setting |iimself night and day to counterwork the purposH^ of 
iMtd Boaconsfteldf.” For nearly three years the principles of liberty itnd 
humanity struggled for the mastery with the official. prii^plO of 
Iinperivm -Lord BeaconsfleltVs expression, or, in one signiflibant 

word, Jingoism. The agitation, powerfully stimulated by a National 
Conference— not unworthy of its name— at St. James's Hall on the 
of December, IS'lP, at once produced an effect upon the policy of the 
Government. If brought about the Conference at Constantinople, at 
the end of 1870 and beginning of 1877, and to this Conference LoM 
Salisbury went, carrying with him the goodwill, possibly even the 
confidence, of the ofiicial Liberal Opposition. 

MeanwJiile Disraeli's policy was convincing the Balkan populations 
that Eussia was the only friend worth having, the only State which had,' 
the will and the power to free them from the obscene tyranny of the 
Turk. The hour of Russian advance was about to strike 
when Mr. Gladstone, on March 23rd, 1877, with great The Interventicni 
judgment and foresight, seized an opportunity of pressing Rusiia, 18TT. 
the claims of Russia on the consideration of civilised 
England, and by so doing prevented, if the act of one man can be said, 
to have prevented, Disraeli from extending anything more than moral** 
support to the Ottoman Empire. 

is with something like shame and sorrow I confess that of the little which has 
boon don© for the Christians of Turkey by the Powers of Europe, nearly all is due to 
Eussia. The extension of her influence over these races I should view with the greatest 
jealousy and aversion. To her it is not that the Principalities of the Danube owe the 
final stage of erecting themselves into a single State, but to her it is that they owe the 
privileges and rights which they had previously obtained. To her it is that in the main it 
is owing that the gallant eflbrts of the Servians— mainly confined, after all, to a guerilla 
warfare— resulted in the establishment of the autonomy or local freedom of Servia. To 
her in no small degree is owing the establishment of the kingdom of Greece ; for, although 
I rejoice to think that, through the beneficent action and the splendid genius of Mr. Canningi 
we are enabled to claim a good share in the honour of that exploit, yet Mr. Canning did 
not live to see the accomplishment of his work, and another influence came in— the influence 
of the Duke of Wellington.” ^ 

On the 24tli of April Russia declared war on Turkey ; and on the 7tli of 
May Mr. Gladstone, following his usual method when in 
Opposition upon great occasions, gave notice of Resolu- TkeStx 
tions, six in all, for the purpose of enforcing strict Resolutions, 1877. 
neutrality and of promoting the coercion of Turkey by 
means of a concert of European Powers. At first the party was exactly 
divided. Sir Charles Dilke was acting with Mr. Gladstone against the 
party Whips ; and he has stated, having the list in his possession^ that 
on the day when peace was made between the two sections, Mr. Glad^ 
stone agreeing to move, instead of the six, one simple Resolution, 110 
Liberal members were pledged to vote witli Mr. Gladstone for the 
Resolutions, and x^i’ecisely the same number with Lord Hartington and 
the Whips against the Resolutions. The line of cleavage was difficult to 
distinguish ; families were divided and cliques split wih But generally 
speaking, the Whigs and peace-a^t-any-price ” section of the Radicals 
formed the official ^ combination. The party crisis while it lasted was 
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acute i ** They are in oonstefuibtion at the Reform Club,” wrote Matthew 
Arnold to his wife on May 5th, “because, while most of the Liberal 
party want to go with Lubbock and Lord Har;tington, the Liberal con- 
etituencies are pouring in letters and telegrams to their members desiring 
them to vote with Gladstone. Chamberlain has organised the thing ^ with 
the hope, no doubt, • of winning over Gladstone for future purposes ; 
and ho/ls a great and successful organiser.” Mr. Gladstone had con- 
sented to amend his Resolutions in order to conciliate the hesitating 
and timid waverers; and his speech is a moderate bu^ effective indict- 
ment of the policy pursued by the Government, a policy neatly summed 
up by one of its own members in the phrase, “moral support” to Turkey. 
Coming to his peroration, Mr. Gladstone warmed into enthusiasm 

“Sir, there were other days when England was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the 
world a high aspiration was entertained or a noble blow was struck, it was to England that the 
eyes of the oppressed were always turned— to this favourite, this darling home of so much 
‘privilege and so much happiness, where the people that had built up a noble edifice for 
themselves would, it was well known, be ready to do what in them lay to secure the benefit 
of the same inestimable boon for others. You talk to me of the established tradition and 
policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an established tradition, older, wider, nobler far— 
a tradition not which disregards British interests, but which teaches you to seek the pro- 
motion of these interests in obeying the dictates of honour and justice. And, Sir, what is to 
be the end of this ? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain about this 
policy and that policy in the garb of British interests, and then, with a new and base 
Idolatry, fall down and worship them?** 

The freeing of the Balkan provinces was a glorious 'mission in which 
the civilised Powers might well compote. Were we to stand aside, or 
worse, assist the Turk, and so drive the Balkan population into alliance 
with Russia? The people of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria were 
seeking not Russia but freedom— deliverance from an intolerable burden 
of woe and shame 

“But, Sir, the removal of that load of woe and shame is a great and noble prize. It is a 
prize well worth competing for. It, is not yet too late to try to win it. I believe there are 
mei% in the Cabinet wlio would try to win it if they were free to act on their own beliefs and 
aspiration. It is not yet too late, I say, to become competitors for that prize ; but be assured 
that whether you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in that immortal chaplet 
of renown wliich will be the reward of true labour in that cause, or whether you turn your 
backs upon that cause and upon your own duty, I believe for one that the knell of Turkish 
tyranny in these provinces has sounded.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Resolution was defeated by 354 to 223 votes, the 
division being on strictly party lines, save that a few so-called Liberals 
of the Roebuckian type and a majoiity of the Irish Home Rulers voted 
with the Government. 

Mr. Chanibeidain, whose splendid municipal achievements as Mayor of 
Birmingham had brought liim into the Imperial Parliament to represent 
new ideas and new aspirations, was already coming to 
Ur. Cliamherlaiii. the front as an advanced Radical. It was under his 
auspices that Mr. Gip-dstone, at the end ^ of May, paid. a 
visit to Birmingham on the famous occasion when the Caucus was 
founded. The houses Avere decorated, the streets lined with enthusi- 
astic spectators. Mr. Gladstone was Avelcomed by town councillors and 
played along the streets by trades unipn bauds. Duniig his visit ho 
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mad^ t#o speeches on the Bulgarian atrocities and discoursed on the 
healthy political life of Birmingham, shown in its “External improve- 
ments, its education, it^, union and gradation of classes." But the 
occasion of the visit t^^as the execution of the Caucus 
plan, to which Mr. Gladstone now publicly gave his Blsssing the 
sanction. Representatives from a niunber of LiberaP asso- Caucus, 1877. 
ciations met at Birmingham for the purpose of federation. 

Mr. Bright expressed his opinion that federation was necessary in self- 
defence against t^e trades unions and fche tacit combination of the Tory 
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/Vested interests, but lie detested a programme as much as the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. Mr. Chamberlain, however, wished to use the Caucus for the 
agitation of programmes on which the Liberal party might unite. Mr. 
Gladstone hoped that the pai*ty discipline would never be so strict on the 
Liberal as it was on the Conservative side. The resolutions in favour 
of federation were carried unauimou^. It was a great victory for Mr, 
Cliamberlain. Staid Liberal leaders ®sliked this change as tending to 
degrade the representative into a mere delegate. Mr. Gladstone defended 
it on the ground that it carried out the Liberal principle that each 
member of the Liberal party should feel himself to possess a personal 
share in directing the policy 6f the^party. 
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1b Nov^ber Mr. C^i^&tcme was able to fulfil a long-cherished wish; 
We have seen hoW ^ears befoie he had endeavoured to persuade his 
^ friend Hope-Soott to visit Ireland, where they might travel quietly and 

* devote themselves to acquiring information.* While in Dublin he made a 
delightful speech recalling the ancient glories of Ireland and especially 

those* centuries “ when she had almost a monopoly of 
xa BuHHh. learning and piety, and when she held up the truths of 
civilisation, of true Christian civilisation, in Northern and 
Western Europe.” He was greatly impressed by the Irish capital, and 
astonished, if not dismayed, by “the traffic movement’^ in the streets.t 
Mr. Gladstone mad^ the most of his visit ; but it was not a long one, 
for on the 23rd November he was back in Hawarden, giving a lecture 
upon the Eastern Question. To illustrate the theme that systematic 
slander is the daily instrument by which the Turkish Governments 
maintain themselves, he quoted an extraordinary account which had 
appeared in a Turkish newspaper of “the man Gladstone, projector of 

* mischief.” The biographer stated that his subject’s real 
A TurWsii name was Grozaden, that he was, in his youth, the servant 

Appreciation of of a Bulgarian pig-dealer, that as such he was naturally 
Bir. Oladatone. destitute of all feelings of humanity, and lived only to love 
gold. “ Gladstone’s nickiiame—Eyes of Gold,” continued 
the writer, “is derived from his covetousness for gold. According to 
the information vouchsafed by persons who knew him, he is middle-sized, 
has a yellow complexion, wears a half beard, and is thick-haired. Only 
his forehead is open, it being a token of his mischievous turn of mind. 
Owing to this same reason, the foreside of his head is bald, to the extent 
that those who look at him from afar take him to be scalped. His nose 
is prominent and aquiline, his mouth is very ugly, like the words which 
proceed from it, and when he shuts it his two fore teeth fall one decimetre 
beyond the upper lip. Such is his extraordinary shape.” “ Nothing,” 
said the lecturer emphatically, with some little want of humour, “ could 
be more absurd than such a statement.” 

g The year 1878 has many claims to notoriety. For the particular 
purpose of this book it will be enough to point out that it was the 
year in which Jingoism and Lord Beaconsfield’s poxmlarity 
Progress of the registered their highest points on the i)olitical barometer. 
War, X878. When the new year opened, the Russians were at the 
gates of Constantinople. Plevna, after an heroic defence, 
had fallen in December. On January 8th the Porte opened negotiations 
with Russia ; on the 10th the Shipka Pass was forced and a Turkish 
army made prisoner ; on the 23rd the British fleet was ordered to the 
Dardanelles “to accelerate peace,” and to look after British interests. 
On the 28th the fleet entered the Dardanelles, and on the same day, 

* See speech at Dublin, ZTovember 7th, 1877, from which it appears that the invitation Which 
had led him to apply to 
The fulfilment of the plan 
a family nature.” 

t Sir Edward Hamilton 
only exception to Mr. Gladstone*8 perscwl intrepidity, his “nervoin* vacillation” when 
i^ssing a crowded thoroughfare. Thi8 “partly attributable to the vast development 
of street traffic in his old age,” and oi^|fe;dmwed itself “dtiring the last two decadea of 
his life.” • , . ■ , , ' , ^ ; 


Hope*boott was from Philip Fuscy, a distinguished agriculturist, 
was prevented a most peculiar and important circumstance of 

, in his charming monograph (London, ilurray, 1808), notes, at thtf 
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receiving^ fresii instructions, retired to Besika Bay* These warlike 
oscillations led to the A>'ithdi*iiwal of Lord Carnarvon from the Cabinet. 
Lord .Derby i)ostponed resignation for a couple of months. Then 
he also i^esignod in consequence of a decision to call out the Beserves. 
Parliament was assembled early in order that the Chan- * " 

cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote, might pro- A Vote of Credit, 
pose a vote of credit of £6,000,000 towards increasing the 
armaments of the country. Mr. Gladstone took the lead in opposing this 
expenditure, declaring at Oxfuid that it appeared to him to be the most 
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indefensible pi*oposition that had ever, in his time, been submitted to 
Parliament. Lord Beaoonstield, replying to this and other speeches, at 
Knightsbridge, described his rival as “a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical 
imagination that can at all times command an interminable and incon- 
sistent Aseries of arguments to malign his opponents and to glorify himself.” 

The times wer^ troubled and stormy. Now the Russians seemed ready to 
stop, now determined to persevere in their march on Constantinople. Every' 
fresh move created a panic on the S#^k Exchange. Trade was suffering 
almost as if the country were actually at war. But Jingo feelings were so 
2n 
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strong,, "especially in tlie €ity, that the House of Commons would not listen to 
Mr. Gladstone’s almost siugle-luinded opposition to the Vote of Credit, or 
oven to his suggestion that in the interests of police it should be postponed. 
On the 3rd of March, however, the treaty of San Stefano was signed. 
Then followed a long course of mystilication and negotiation, happily 
described by Loi’d diosebery, so far as the English Government was 
concerned, as “a policy of obscurity enlivened by sarcasm.” Finally, 
on the 3rd of August, Lord Bcaconsficld and Lord Salisbury, “ the two 
lieroes of the day,” came back from the Berlin Congress bearing in their 
hands “ Peace with Honour.” * * 

By the Berlin Treaty the Porte undertook to ameliorate the condition 
of that part of akrmcnia which was left to her, and fully recognised 
the i^rinciples of religious liberty and equality. Russia 
The Berlin acquired parts of Armenia and Bessarabia, and the Czar 

Treaty, 1878. promised that Batoum should be essentially a free commer- 

cial port. It was owing to the pressure exerted by Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury that Macedonia and the greater part of 
Armenia were preserved for Turkey. “No wonder that,” to quote from 
the columns of the Standard late in the following yearr. 
Aggrandising “the Sultan’s Ministers lay great stress on the mainten- 

Kttsaia. ance of the Bcaconslicld Cabinet.” And yet, in protecting 

Turkey and making England responsible for Turkish 
dominion, Lord Beaconsfield had succeeded in aggrandising Russia: — 

I have no fear of the territorial extension of Russia in Asia; I think they 
are woman’s fears. Rut, at any rate, I do not wish to encourage her aggressive 
tendencies in Asia or anywhere else, but I admit it may be, and probably is, that 
there is some benefit attending the transfer of a portion' of Armenia from Turkey to 
Russia. But here is a very strange fact. You know that that portion of Armenia 
includes the port of Batoum. Lord Salisbury has lately stated to the country that by 
the Treaty of Berlin the port of Batoum is to be only a commercial port. If the 
Treaty of Berlin stated that it was to be only a commercial port, which, of course, 
could not be made into an arsenal, that fact would be very important. But happily, 
gentlemen, although treaties are concealed from us nowadays, the Treaty of Berlin is 
ancopen instrument. We can consult it for ourselves ; and when avo consult the TVeaty 
of Berlin wo find it states that Batoum shall be essentially a commercial port, but not 
that it shall be only a commercial port. Why, gentlemen, Leith is an essentially 
commercial port, but there is nothing to prevent the people of this country, if, in their 
wisdom or in their folly, they should think fit, from constituting Leith 'into a great 
naval arsenal or fortification.” f 

So much for Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms of the diplomatic achievements 
of the Treaty of Berlin. Batoum is not now a free commercial port ; and 
it 18 a great naval arsenal. The Russian Armenians do not live in an 
earthly paradise; but their country seems a heaven compared with the 
liell which their compatriots, the survivors of the recent massacres, suffer 
on the other side of the border. 

But the Treaty of Berlin did not stand alone. Hardly had Peace with 
Honour been announced amid the plaudits of the new Imperialists, when 

* Lord Beaconsfield to a London crowd, July Ifith, 1878. “Lord Salisbury and myself 
hav^ brought you back peace, but [observe the apologetic “but”] a peace, I. hope, with 
honour, which may satisfy our Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country.” 
t Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Dalkeith, November 27th, 1879. 
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the disclosure of a secret Convention known as the Anglo-Turkisli Con- 
vention, or the Cyprus Convention— on account of the ivorthless bribe 
which sealed it— renewed the “national” joy. It was a 
solemn treaty, binding Turkey to govern well and England rhB Cyprus Con-., 
to protect, enforce, and sanction that good governinont. vention, 1878. 
But this work of supervision w'as not to be ubder- 
takori "without a coinideration—a very valuable consideration if Lord 
BeaconsfLeld was to be believed. In the words of the Royal Speech— the 
surprise which woynd up a Session of suiprises— “to promote the objects 
of this agreement I have undertaken the occupation and adminis- 
tration of Cyprus.” Mr. Gladstone denounced the Convention as “insane,” 
and both in this and in the following year criticised it on grounds different 
indeed, but consistent, solid, and convincing. In the first place it Avas a 
gross, though clandestine, breach of the public law of Europe, But 
this was not all. The Government had misused and abused the treaty- 
making pOAver, and so had endangered, by making odious, Jiii important 
and, under its propei* limitations, a useful prerogative of the CroAvn. 
The Convention liad been concluded behind the back of Parliament, and 
in contempt of the moral title of the nation and its representatives to be 
aAvaro of the principles on Avhich a Government is acting, and of the 
ends Avhich it has in vieAV.* Lastly, there Avas “the valuable considera. 
ation,” the acquisition of Cyprus. A year later the Avord Cyprus could 
not be mentioned on any platform in the country Avithout 
exciting uproarious laughter. It is difficult for those The Acquisition 
who cannot recall that year to imagine the exultation Cyprus, 
that Avent abroad through the land Avheii its virtual 
acquisition -at a rent— Avas announced. What, asked Mr. Gladstone, who 
was the first to i)rick the bubble, Avas Cyprus to be according to Lord 
Beaconsfield and his fellow Imperialists? — 

“Why, in the first place, it was to bo a naval harbour, better than the harbour and 
arsenal of Malta. That was a declaration which, unless I am much mistaken, proceeded 
on a solemn occasion from the inopth of the Prime Minister. And not only so, but you 
were to have this wonderful harbour with great rapidity, ^ for, on the 28tli or 23rd ff 
July, 1878, the Prime Minister made a promise to the* House of Lords in these words: 
‘By this time next year’— that is, July, 1879 — ‘your Lordships will find that there are 
ports sufTieient to accommodate British ships ’ ; that means, of course, British • ships of 
war. Tliero is no such port. There is not the slightest prospect of such a port. They are 
not making such a port. They have no money to make such a port. I have no doubt 
that if you will give them some millions of your money— that money, the total store of 
which they have not much contributed to increase— if you will give them some millions 
of your money, in time they will make a port there, or anywhere else.” 

So much for the harbour of Cyiirus; but it Avas also to be a “place 
of arms.” It Avas to command the Sucis Canal, and guard the road to 
India. In Cyprus Avould be stationed “a great inilifary force that AA^as to 
overawe Russia, and Avas, in case of need, to inarch across tlie moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, I suppose, by tlie aid of the instrument which 
used to be called seATui-league boots, and to intimidate Russia on the 
Armenian frontier. Is it, gentlemen, a place of arms ? ” — Mr. Gladstone 
was addressing tlxe people of GlasgoAV only eighteen months after the 
Prime Minister’s declaration— “ Well, it is a place of arms, but it is a 

♦ Speeches at Perth, December 1st, ISlt), and at Glasgow, December 5th. 
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place, I believe, only -of the arms of about two hundred men. They begani 
indeed, with sacrificing the health of some thousands of British troops 
in Cyprus; but they knew very well that could not be continued. 
That would not serve on the hustings, nor would it serve for any 
other good purpose. So, instead of being a place of arms, it is a place 
in which we havei ifot a force sufficient to defend it against the meanest 
armament that ever undertook the most trivial operation.” 

But in spite of, all this, in spite of the ci*ash that followed, there can 
be no mistaking one thing. For the moment Lord Beaeonsfield was im- 
mensely popular. Writers and speakers, who had to write 
Jlagolsm in the and speak before thinking, were all with him, captivated 
Atcendan!:, 1878 . mystery and glamour of an incomparable actor. 

To trade upon national vanity, to pander to national 
prejudices, to divert attention from domestic reforms by a series of 
foreign surprises, to hector without weakening the strong, to disregard 
the petitions of the weak— this tasteless but not cheap imitation of 
French Imperialism made Lord Beaeonsfield tlie hero and Mr. Gladstone 
the victim of tlie midsummer madness of 1878. Mr. Gladstone was 
assailed by anonymous letters of the most loathsome desciiption ; he could 
not take Mrs. Gladstone for a walk from his own house ; his vrindows 
wore broken by the mob ; on more tJiaii one occasion he owed his pro- 
tection to the police ; ho was made the victim of a social boycott, which 
■went to hitherto unheard-ol lengths. “Smart” peoific refused to meet 
an ex-Premier at dinner. Most extniordinary fact of all, Mr. Gladstone 
received no invitation to the wedding of the Buko of Connaught in the 
spring of 1879. 

However, though it was not, as he afterwards admitted, “particularly 
safe,” Mr. Gladstone did not on that account neglect pedestrianism i and 
it happened that one Satuiday afternoon in tlie summer of 1878 a literary 
X)edest]’ian encountered the great man and took a snap-shot portrait, 
not over friendly, but drawn in so vivid a manner and with so vigorous 
a pen that it may be inti'oduccd to supplement the work of aHists 
aeid i^hotographers 

“ The first impre.ssion produced was by the hat— its inferior condition and enormous 
cubical content. The next was by the face : the eyes were cast down, the large nose 
basked placidly beneath ; a blandness wreath(?d every feature, and seemed heightened to 
smugness about the lips. Then the clothes : in the porch (so to speak) of a wide 
‘stick-up’ collar, lay a pronounced and wrinkled dewlap; a black tie with white spots 
was knotted somewhat awry over the white shirt front; the chest was deep and 
capacious, like tliat of a well-bred foxhound; the fancy-coloured waistcoat that framed 
it drew the eye like a shop window; the coat of shiny black hung loosely from the 
shoulders ; the trousers, of light grey woollen stuff, were scant about the ankles, expos- 
ing the light-coloured hose beneath and the tops of the wide, comfortable shoes. One 
hand was gloved, the other was bare, and swung a walking-stick rhythmically to and 
fro. The entire figure might have been that of a missionary absorbed in self-congratula- 
tion over a draught of souls. As I drew near in passing, however, the eyes were 
raised and flashed upon me for an instant. Ah, no I this was no missionary. Unless eyes 
can deceive much more than they are famed to do, far other things dwelled behind those 
orbs than the mild persuasions of religion. A whole universe of significance was there: 
ambition, rule, masterj^ high effort, anger, courage, and endurance — anything 4ras 
credible of them.” * 

The paid} played by the “retired” leader iii Parliament during the 
* Article by Mr. W. L, Watson in the Outlook, May 28th, 1898. 
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.Sessiojii of 1878 and 1879, tkough not absolutely small, was trifling 
relatively to his unbounded activity in the country. His platform 
speeches and addresses dsft^ing these years would probably run to three 
figures at the least. Most, indeed, of these were in con- 
nection with the agitation against Turkey ; for, ip the Ahnoimal Activity, 
sacred cause of liberty and Christianity in Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia, he not only spoke and lectured and pamphleteered, 
but ‘‘poured letter after letter into the newspai>ors,** and “darkened the 
sky with controversial postcards.” But the East was not by any means 
his only subject. In the year 1879 alone we find him speaking or writing 
on official salaries, on hiring-fairs and their abuses, on coffee taverns and 
Temperance, on School Board education and garden cultivation, on Liberal 
and Tory finance, and on the causes of his political changes. 

There is no «igu, indeed, that in his four years of political agitation 
(i876-'1879) he dropped any of his interests. Lectures on Homer still 
occurred in his engagements. He brought out a handbook to Homer;, 
and began a Homeric dictionary to which he thought of devoting the 
remainder of his life. He found time to track the use of the false 
genitive in English back to Goldsmith, who “had great natural graces 
of style, but Avas too hasty and careless to carry great authority.” • 
The learned and brilliant criticism of Maciiulay’s life and works, sub- 
stantial essays upon questions of theology and periods of ecclesiastical 
history, a valuable contrast between the British and the American consti- 
tution, “The County Franchise and Mr. Lowe thereon,” “Last Words on 
the County Franchise,” and a “ Postscriptum on the County Franchise,” t 
do not by any means exhaust his by-articles, much less his bypaths 
of research and investigation, dviring this period. 

In the early spring of 1878 Mr. Gladstone, who had never been happy 
as a metropolitan candidate, announced that he Avould not again stand for 
Greenwich. Immediately a number o^ constituencies made desperate 
efforts to secure him, especially pressing invitations coming to him from 
Leeds and Manchester. He said goodbye to Greenwich before Christmas, 
and soon aftei* wards a rumour Avent about that he meant * 

to stand for Midlothian against Lord Dalkeith, whose father, Taking FareweU 
the Duke of Buccleuch, had been a colleague of Mr.. Glad- Greenwicn, 1878. 
stone’s in the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. 

The weakness of Liberalism and the unpopularity of Mr. Gladstone 
at this time —at least outside the narrow limits of London “Society” 

* Dean Stanley once complained to a friend that much as he had seen of Mr. Gladstone, 
and often as he had talked with him, he did not think he liad ever influenced him. “Yes,” 
he added, recollecting himself, “I influenced him in one matter. I told him he ought 
never to use the word reliable, and I gave him my reasons. Some time afterwards I 
met Mr. G. in the street, and he said as we parted ; “I have never used that wretched 
word reliable sinfiQ you spoke to me about it.” See Locker-Lampson’s “My Confidences,” 
p. 348. 

t In the Nineteenth Century for July, 1878, In the “Gleanings,” vol. i., p. 193, Mr, 
Gladstone adds a footnote : “ It vras an inconsistency to write this Postscript after my 
*Last AVords.’ But the soft and silken cord with which the Editor of the Nineteenth 
Century guides his contributors usually draws them whithersoever he will.” Mr. Glad- 
stone was easily “drawn” by editors. Sir Edward Hamilton tells us that the item which 
aflbrded him most satisfaction in his personal accounts was any profit he might 
derive from his literary labours. 
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*-liave been much exaggerated. An illustration may be drawn from a 
report of a case in the Bolton County Court (March Cth, 1879). Two 
members of a Liberal Association which had efi joyed a trip to Hawarden, 
one a photographer, the other a stationer, had seen Mr. Gladstone felling 
a tree in the jjark, /tnd hit upon the idea of “taking” him in woodman’s 
costume, axe in hand. The jdiotograpli was taken; but the stationer, 
receiving no reward, proceeded to sue the artist for eight guineas, which' 
he thought himself entitled to as his share in the profits. The court 
decided that there had been no contract. It appeared, however, in the* 
evidence that the photograxiher had actually received £b00 for a half-share 
in the proceeds of the negative, and it was further stated tliat an offer 
of £1,000 for the plate had been made by the London Stereoscopic Com- 
pany and refused.* Wo may find another token of Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
ascentlancy, in the “Season Number” of Vanity Fair, July 1st, 1879. To 
a capital cartoon, reproduced on the next page, and a long depreciation, 

. is added one short seutence:— “Mr. Gladstone is still the most popular man 
in England.” + 

To the year 1879 belongs one of those small incidents which test the 
goodness of a public man. Arrangements had been made by a local 
authority to give a dinner to the aged and infirm people 

An Adiresa in St. Paiicras workhouse. Many members of Parliament 
to Paupers, 1879. were invited to attend, and— if it so pleased tliem— address 
a few words of comfort and cheer to the inmates. In 
the event Mr. Gladstone ^ms the only M.P. wlio came, and nothing 
could be more touching than the liomely, kindly way in which he 
addressed, at the age of seventy, his audience of unfortunate poor people, 
all of whom were over sixty years old. Ho also went round the infirmary, 
speaking words of cheer to the sick who had been unable to liear his 
speech. 

Mr. Gladstone left Liverpool for Midlothian on the morning of 
November 21th. Large crowds assembled to cheer him at the stations 
—at St. Helen’s, Wigan, and Preston. At Caiiislo he was 
*'On the Way to met by a iiiimlior of leading Liberals, and left the train 
SUdlothlan, 1879. receive addresses and presentations at the County 

Hotel. Til ere, and again at Hawick and at Galashiels, 

he made short speeches— the skirmishes before the battle, the preludes 
to the great campaign. 

Not only the rest of Scotland, but the whole of Great Britain 
turned its eyes upon Midlothian during that week. In the county itself 
the enthusiasm and excitement were unparalleled. Mr. 
The First Gladstone was besieged wherever he went by multitudes 
Oampai^. of admirers. At Edinburgh, Dalkeith, and West Calder 
vast audiences were amazed and delighted by the burning 
eloquence of the new caudi(Iate for the county. ‘ The Bulgarian atrocities 
were still in the minds of men, the folly and iniquity of the Afghan and 

* See also a letter to the Times, March 9t}i, 1879. / 

+ Mr. George Russell, who was kind enough to point out this (as well as much more 
that stands unacknowledged in these pages, though gratefully remembered by the writer), 
added in a note : — ** Considering that it was only a year after Lord Beaconsfield's 
triumphant return from Berlin, and that Vanity Fair was violently Tory, this struck me 
very forcibly.’* 
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the Zulu Wars* were before their eyes; and the people found the silent 
verdicts of reason ainl conscience expressed and expounded "with ^feryid 
•denunciations ahd unanswerable arguments by the greatest of their 
countrymen. At the end of the week foAv could doubt that the Beacpnsr 
field Government was doomed ; fewer still seriously entertained the pious 
hope , which Mr. Gladstone expressed in his first speech tliat “ the country 
would give to Lord Granville and Lord Hartington the responsible charge 
of its affairs,” But he was still wavering between the fierce light 
of publicity and. the pleasures of academic shade. Just before enter- 
ing upon the Midlothian campaign, 
when every morning's paper brought 
fresh details of the disastrous “for- 
ward *’ movement which Lord Bea- 
consfield and Lord Lytton were 
promoting in Afghanistan, t Mr. Glad- 
stone was at Cambridge spending the 
precious hours of daylight in the study 
of the unique collection be<]ueathed by 
Parker, Elizabeth’s Archbishop, to the 
library of Cori)us Chi isti College. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett used to tell liow one 
evening after dinner Mr. Gladstone 
drew him aside saying, “ I hear there 
is some very important news to-day, 

Fawcett. Tell me all about it. I have 
been oecmpied all day in the Corpus 
Christ! library (jomparing the editions 
of the Thirty-Nine Ardieles there with 
ours in tlu; Prayer Book, and have had 
no time to look at the paper.” 

Several extracts have already been 
made from the series of speeches which 
were delivered during 
The Midiothiin, the first Midlothian 
Orations. eampaign. It lasted 
exactly a w^eek, Mr. 

Gladstone staying as the guest of Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeiiy. It is impos- 

cainpaign without feeling that Mr. Gladstone was 
g US promise and his purpose. Ho was attacking the policy of the 
Government merci essly all along the line. It was no milk-and-water 
d^uneiatiou of this or that measure. Others might construct their 
patriotic and ineffective mosaics of praise and blame. His only 

tprriiiw • 2 IuIu8. Wo have tliereby become responsible for their 

nroceedinffs J ^^1 Frere, who was the chief authority for the 

Will ha nan Govemment in Afghanistan, has announced in South Africa that It 

tothenortL'-FtatMldJothifnsi^^^^ Portuguese frontier 

had Cavagnari 
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tlidu^t td nliake a straightforward appeal to the ccmnt^ to supiwrt 
the Liberal party because the principles and the administration of Lbi^ 
Beaconsfield and his followers were not merely in part misguided or in 
some respects unfortunate or imperfectly thought out, but thoroughly 
depraved and immoral, because Ministers had brought shame and disaster 
upoii,:the country, because if continued in power they might inflic:t per- 
mait^nt dishonour and irretrievable ruin. 

He looked at their past promises and their future policy in every 
department of statesmanship and passed an almost uipversal condemna- 
tion. If we except the sphere of foreign politics, his linancial criticisms 
were the most destructive and the most unanswerable. In this respect 
it was a Government which had written its name upon history and 
would have plenty of memorials ; and of these “one of the first, greatest, 
and most undeniable ” was the perpetuation of the income-tax, which had 
been raised from twopence to fivepence. This was only 
Tory Extravagance, one sign of Ministerial extravagance— an extravagance 
which could not be traced to any one capse. “ It bubbles 
up everywhere.” In the five years from 18()9-7() down to 1873-74 the 
Liberal Government were able to present to the country five surpluses, 
and these five surpluses in all amounted in round numbers to as much as 
, il7, 000,000 ; the aggregate of the successive deficits of the Tory Govern- 
ment could hot be less than £6,000,000. Then the Gladstonian Administra- 
tion had imposed £3,000,000 of taxation, and remitted £15,400,000, so that 
'the balance of taxation remitted w^as £12,400,000; the Tory Government 
jhad remitted £487,000, and imposed nearly £6,000,000.* 

Lord Beaconsfield’s financial record in India, Mr. Gladstone asserted, 
was even worse than his record at home. The increase of expendituro 
under Lord Lytton had been enormous ; and the only 
! , Indian Adxninia- asset of the Indian taxpayer was the Royal Titles Act. 
tration. Never had a country paid so dearly for the difference 
between Queen and Empress. He would not analyse what 
V share of the increase might be due to the folly of the Government 
; “ But what are we to say to this great fact, that with these tremendous 
figures staring them in the face, they have not taken even these figures 
as a warning against the setting on fieot of their most mischievous and, 
in my opinion, most guilty plans for the invasion of Afghanistan.” 

To attempt to summarise the whole doctrine of the Midlothian 
speeches would be quite impossible. In them may be found discussions 
of the land laws, with attacks upon the law of entail and settlement and 
upon the practice of inserting covenants in leases to restrain freedom of 
cultivation.- Some questions were treated with marked moderation and 
caution, as the liquor laws and Scottish Disestablishment. The domestic 
questions which were placed in the forefront were the land laws, the 
manufacture of faggot votes, and local government. + County government 
called for radical reform, as did also the system of imperial doles which 

♦ See a very brilliant financial ^ech delivered Jn the Coi^ Exchange, Edinburgh,^ 
on November 29th, 1879, to an audience of about 5’000. The speech lasted two hours, 
and immediately afterwards Mr. Gladsjione addressed 20,000 people in the Waverley Market. 
t“I^t me say that in my opinion these two great objects of local government and 
' the land laws ought now to occupy a foremost place in the thoughts of eveiy man 
who ispires to be* a legislator.” ^ 
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tile Beafeb^sfield Administration ^had b^en steadily extending, in line with 
, a Jiolicy of bureau<a*aey and centralisation. But there was another direction 
in which a very large extension of local government might be apolied 
^ with good results ^ 

‘‘In the matter of loc^ government, there may lie a solution of some national and 
even Imperial difficulties* It will not be in my power to enter largely while I am in 
the country upon the important question of the condition of Ireland ; 
but you know well how unhappily the action of Parliament has-been 
impeded and disorganised, from considerations no /ioubt conscientiously 
entertained by a part of the Irish representatives, find from their desire 
to establish what they term Home Rule. If you ask me what I think 
of Home Rule, I must tell you that I will only answer you when you tell me how Home 
Rule is related to local government. I am friendly to local government. I am friendly to 
large local privileges and powers. I desire, I almost say I intensely desire, to see Parliament 
relieved of some portion of its duties. I see the efficiency of Parliament interfered with 
not only by obstruction from Irish members, but even more gravely by the enormous 
weight that is placed upon the time and the minds of those whom you send to repre- 
ijent you. , We have got an overweighted Parliament ; and if Ireland, or any other 
portion of the country, is desirous and able so to arrange its all’airs that, by taking the 
local part or some local part of its transactions off the hands of Parliament, it can 
liberate and strengthen Parliament for Imperial concerns, I say I will not only accord 
a reluctant assent, but I will give a zealous support to any such scheme. One limit, . 
gentlemen, one limit only, I know to the extension of local government. It is this : 
nothing can be done, in my opinion, by any wise statesman or right-minded Briton to 
weaken or compromise the authority of the Imperial Parliament, because the Imperial 
Parliament must be supreme in these three Kingdoms. And nothing that creates a 
doubt upon that supremacy can be tolerated by any intelligent and patriotic man.” * 

After coinpleting his engagements in Midlothian and Edinburgh, Mr. 
Gladstone travelled northward to Taymouth Castle, the seat of Lord 
Breadalbane. On the w^ay he took advantage of a short stoppage at 
Perth to deliver a speech—with his hat off, though snow was falling 
fast-— in the open air outside the station. After a few days’ rest, which 
took the form of preparing a rectorial address of several columns in 
length, Mr. Gladstone left for Glasgow, w^here, in addition to delivering 
hi^ address as Lord Rector to the University students, he made three 
political speeches. At length, on December 6th, he was on his way back* 
to Hawarden, after perhaps the most remarkable and successful of 
individual achievements in the annals of British political oratory. 

F. W. Hirst. 

* speech at Dalkeith, November 26tb, 1879. The Irish Home Rulers, of course, talked about 
having much more. Thus on July 11th of this same year, Mr. O’Connor Power explained 
to the House of Commons that he had been sent there to c&rry out a great object 
—**1 may say it is nothing less than to win- the legislative independence of a nation.” 
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SIR. GLADSTONE’S SECOND PREMIERSHIP, 1880-1885. 

• 

• liOrd Beaconsfield’s Dissolution Manifesto — Mr. Gladstone’s Election Address— His Finanoial 
Criticisms— The Miirylebone Meeting— In Midlothian Again— Speech at Edinburgh— The 
Liberals not a Poace at-any-Price Party— The Bag-and-Baggage Policy— An indictment 
of Austria— South Africa— Afghanistan— Questions of Home Policy— The English 
Farmer— Speeches at Dalkeith and West Calder— ?^lcturned for Midlothian and Leeds— 
Lord ITartington and the Formation of a Ministry— The New Administration — Lord 
Bipon Sent to India— A French Portrait— Reconciliation with the Emperor of Austria — 
Dealing with the Eastern Question— Montenegro— The Bradlaugh Difficulty— A Good 
Session’s Work (1880)— Ireland Coming to the Front— Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill— A Temporary Breakdown— Coercion for Ireland— The Closure— The Coercion Bill 
Carried— Tribute to Lord Beaconsdeld — The Transvaal— The Irish Land Bill (1881) — 
Parnell’s Test Cases— Suppression of the Land League— Negotiations with Mr. Parnell 
— Resignation of Mr. Forster— The Phoenix Park Tragedy — Thessaly Free — At Cannes 
— Affirmation Bill— Contagious Diseases Act— A Cruise with Tennyson— Enfranchising 
the Labourers — The Egyptian Imbroglio— Imperialism and Africa— Bombardment of 
Alexandria— General Gordon’s Mission— Penj-deh— Defeat and Resignation of the 
Government. 

W HEN the Session of 1880 opened, the Government was still reeling 
under the tremendous blows inflicted by the Midlothian campaigiu 
But a dissolution was not expected until the autumn, and there were still 
hopes or apprehensions that before the day of reckoning arrived the 
Prime Minister might revive his popularity by some grand Imperial 
stroke. There was, however, one very good reason for dissolving 
Parliament : it was impossible to disguise miicli longer the desperate 
state of the finances, and in particular to keep in decent concealment 
the real cost of the war in Afghanistan. Moreover, the result of a bye- 
election at Southwark had been very favourable to the Government; and 
tlie Prime Minister was confident of again securing a majority. 

Accordingly, on the 9th of March, to the general surprise, it was 
announced that Parliament would be dissolved as soou as possible after 
the Budget had been brought in. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
manifesto to the country was issued in the form of a i^rd Beaconsfleld*! 
letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and consisted Dissolution Mani* 
of an ingenious but premature* attempt to make Home March, isso. 
Rule for Ireland the issue. The Liberal party was already 
beginning to show a distaste for coercion ; and Lord Ramsay had actually 
fought a bye-election at Liverpool (unsuccessfully) on Home Rule lines. A 
portion of the population of Ireland was, the Premier said, attempting 
to sever the constitutional tie which united it to Great Britain 

**It is to be hoped that all men of light and leading will resist this destructive 
doctrine ; the strength ^ of this nation depends on the unity of feeling which should' 
pervade the United Kingdom and Its wide^read dependencies. The ftst duty of an' 
English Minister should be to consolidate that co-operation which renders Irresistible a 
community educated as our own in an equal love of liberty and law." 
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Them were some tfM even t^aUenged “tiie expediency of the lap&rial 
^ar&oter of this redlm*** If they were allowed to replace the present 
Ministry the power of England and the peace of Europe would be 
threatened. Sir Stafford Northcote was left to defend tbe financial policy 
of the Government ; and he did it by contrasting his debts and deficiencies 
%vith the debts and* deficiencies which would have arisen if they had 
embarked on one big war instead of a number of little ones : “the war 
into which, but for a decided policy, we should have been drawn would 
have been more burdensome both to the taxpayer of, our day and to 
posterity.*’ * 

On the 11th of March Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone issued their 
addresses to the electors of Worth-East Lancashire and of Midlothian. 
Mr. Gladstone’s address is buoyant enough. After rejoicing at the 
^ dissolution, though condemning tlie sudden interruption of 

Hr. biftdatone’B the Session as a striking departure from established 
maotion Address, pr^tice, he touches upon the Prime Minister’s “ dark 
allusions to the repeal of the Union and the abandon- 
ment of the Colonies ” 

** Gentlemen, those who endangered the Union with Ireland wore the party that 
maintained there an alien Church, an unjust land law, and franchises inferior to our 
oVrn; and the true supporters of the Union are those who firmly uphold the supreme 
authority of Parliament, but exercise that authority to bind the tliree nations by the 
Indissoluble tie of liberal and equal laws. ♦ 

“As to the Colonics, Liberal Administrations set free their trade with all the world, 
gave them popular and responsible government, undertook to defend Canada with the 
whole strength of the Empire, and organised the great scheme for uniting the several 
settlements of British North America into one Dominion ; to which, wlien we . quitted 
office in 1866 , it only remained for our successors to ask the ready assent of Parliament. 
It is by these measures that the Colonies liave been bound in alfcction to the Empire 
and the authors of them can afibrd to smile at baseless insinuations.*' 

* 

Blit the true purpose of Lord Beaconsfleld's “ baseless in^nuations” was 
to hide the^ effect of his owu acts. “ To these I will now begin to draw 
yotir attention. With threescore years and ten nperia -niy hea<l I feel the 
irks<miuess of the task. But in such a crisis no man should shrink 
from call's which his duty may make and iife'strength allow. ’ At home 
Mioisters had neglected legislation, and aggravated public distress by 
giving continued shocks to that sense of security which is' the life of en- 
terprise. The augmentation of public exijondituro, the series of deficits, 
the sacrifice of the new Sinking Fond, were all noted in turn. 

In questions of foreign ijolicy Loi-d Hartington liad concerned himself 
with material results ; he had been more anxious to prove that Lord 
Beaconsfield had failed in his intentions than that Lord Beacbnsfield’s 
intentions had been wrong. “The ascendancy of England has been 
claimed in circulars but surrendered in secret Conventions.’’ Mr. Glad- 
stone put the whole controversy on a different and a higher level by 
contrasting Tory pretensiona. with Liberal aspirations : “The word 
Ascendancy, gentlemen, is best known to us by its baneful connection 
with the history of Ireland.” How far the Government had justified their 
so-callod ascendancy should be judged from their record 

Abroad they have strained, if they have not endangered, the Prerogative by gross 
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misuse ; ^ Iu^tc weakened the Empire by needless wars, unprofitable extensions, and unwise 
engagements; and liave dishonoured it in the eyes of Europe by lilebing the island of 
Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty clandestinely concluded in 7iol;ition of the Treaty 
of Paris, which fonned part of the intematioiial law of Chl*istendom. 

“If we turn from considerations of principle to material results, they have aggrand- 
ised Russia, lured Turkey on to her dismemberment, if not to her ruin, replaced the. 
Christian population of Macedonia under a debasing yoke, and loaded India with the 
costs and dangers of a prolonged and unjustifiable war.” 

In reply to Lord Beaconsfield, he Avould “assort the coequal rights 
of independent and allied Powers.” Yet influence rigliteously exercised 
was a legitimate object of ambition for a nation ' 

“There is, indeed, an ascendancy in European Councils to which Great Britain might 
reasonably aspire, by steadily sustaining the character of a Power, no less just than 
strong, attached to liberty and law, jealous of peace, and therefore opposed to intrigue 
and aggrandisement from whatever quarter they may come ; jealous of honour, and there- 
fore averse to the clandestine engagements which have marked our two latest years.” 

; Before the Session closed, the Tory Government had to wind up its 
accounts in a Budget (March 11th) which — though every asset was dragged 
tp light and every deficit underestimated or deuicd—still 
Plnancial Results read very much like a statement of liquidation. A 
of the Oovern- summary can give no idea of the complication of 
mezLts 0 cy. accounts. But no amount of financial juggling could 
conceal a large deficit in the revenue, which had been 
estimated at £83,055,0(X), but only realised ^80, 8(50, (XX). The expenditure 
had been estimated at £81,153,000. But this did not include the charges 
for the occupation of the Transvaal and other excesses in South Africa, 
which created a deficit of about £5,000,000. Nor was this the worst. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had on his hands exchequer bonds and 
other unfunded debt to the extent of about £30,000,000. He hoped 
for a return of the loan of £2,000,(X)0 to India, and a contribution from 
South Africa to the expense of the Zulu War. 

I Mr. Gladstone did not welcome the policy of exacting Imperial con- 
tributions for unnecessary excesses. On the following night, March 12th, 

® he strongly supported a motion of Mr. Faw(^ett, that it 

Mr. Gladstone’s was unjust to defray out of the revenues of India the 
Criticisms. whole of the expenses of the Afghan War. The main 
result was clear. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
forced to confess that, after, six years of Tory government, the Funded 
Debt had decreased only from £723,514,000 to £710,490,000 ; the Terminable 
^unities from £51,290,000 to £38,206;(X)0 ; while the Unfunded Debt had 
increased from £4,479,000 to £?30,855, 000 —leaving a net increase of £208,000. 
The new Sinking Fund was absorbed by the Government which created 
it an act of financial infanticide which Mr. Gladstone treated at length 
a few days later in one of his Midlothian specches.t The Government in 
its desperation had even taken credit to itself for the automatic action 
of the Terminable Annuities — that is to say, for a process completely 
independent of the will of the (Sovenmiont. 

* Cft the famous letters of “ Verax ” to the Mtmchcuter Examiner and Times^ in which* 
Lord Beaconsfield*s attempt to make the Queeu an autocrat ,aud the House of Commons a 
mere registering body was expo.sed with great ability, 
t Speech at Stow, March 20th, 1830. 
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On the 16th of March the ex-Premier left King’s Cross to enter upon 
his second Midlothian campaign. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
give any adequate idt.a of the enthusiasm with which Mr, Gladstone 
could infect audiences of •phlegmatic liuglishmeu and more phlegmatic 
Scotchmen. Yet it would bo absurd to approach th<'. second Midlothian 
campaign without making some attempt. Fortm^ately a living and 
moving picttire has been drawn of Mr. Gladstone the orator in Ibhe 
March of this year. On the 12th a meeting was held in Marylebone, the 
constituency of which he was an elector. The Londoners had been not 
a little stirred byj the latest Ministerial fiasco— a London 
Water Bill; and oven in the metropolis the Gcweriiment The Marylebone 
was tottering to its fall. The occasion was not to be Meeting. March* 
forgotten by anyone who had fought his way into the 
hall. First came the rush and the crush and the re- 
sistless sweep onwards ; then an hour listening to local nobodies. 

“At last there was a cheer and a huge commotion. By mysterious 
magic a lane was formed, up which, craning my neck, I saw advancing, 
a pale-faced, slim figure, with the head of age and a rapt intense gaze* 
struggling forward to the platform, followed by a simply clothed woman* 
who busies herself in vrarding olf the hands of enthusiasts eager to 
touch him, or pat liin back,’* or help him forward. 

“That is Mrs. Gladstone, with the soft face, high-coloured as a giiTs, 
and tremulous mouth ; intent on one thing only in this life— her 
husband. They step up to the platform by a reporter’s stool. A dozen 
willing hands would aid him, but it is hers which grasps his ankle to 
steady him, lest in his eagerness he slip. He does not sit down, but 
exchanges a few rapid words with the chairman. She begs a seat 
immediately behind him. Forth he stands and begins at once : ‘ Mr. 
Chairniaii.’ She pulls at liis overcoat, and one sleeve comes free. Im- 
patiently he stops while she tugs at the other sleeve, and the coat has 
scarcely gone from him ere he is flourishing in our faces the free handi 
‘Mr. Chairman and Fellow-electors of Marrilbone,* for 
so he called our parish, doubtlessly designedly. Never “Fellow-Electors 
shall I, an unenthusiastic non-party man, forgot those of Marrllhoae.’** 
tones. Surrendering myself to the prevalent sentiment, 
it seemed to me as if someone had touched the stop of a mysterious 
organ that searched us through and through. Two more sentences and 
we were fairly launched upon a sea of passion, regardless of Mrs. 
Gladstone, who sat behind placidly folding her husband’s overcoat. In 
that torrent of passion the petty politics of the hour figured as huge- 
first principles, and tho opinions of the people became as, the edicts of, 
eternity. As it went on we became persuaded that the Government, 
whose resignation was then impending,, were the most incompetent set 
of reprobates that an angry Heaven had ever sent to curse a country.. 
It grew upon us as a marvel wliy we had not seen this earlier. Why 
we had lived under such diabolical ineptitude astounded us with a sense 
of shame; and ever and again was rolled out our patent of nobility* . 
‘Fellow-electors of Marrilbone,’ until we became enlarged, quickened*^ 
glorified by our fraternity. 

“ Oh the graces of that speech I ‘ Gentlemen, this has been a liquid* 
aqueous Government. You remember what it came in upon?/ ‘ Beer T we 
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siiputjSfllf^nd dh© orator Ijfowed with a gesture of infinite smiling consent. 
‘And you see wliat it is going out upon?’ ‘Water ! ’ we yelled, remember* 
ing Mr. Cross’s Bill ; and again he bowed in acquiescence, like a conjurer, 
who acknowledges the applause thd.t greets the production from the 
breast*pocket of one of the audience of the watch previously fired from 
a blunderbuss. In next day’s newspaper this passage read: ‘Gentlemen,! 
this has-been a liquid Government; it came in on beer and will go out 
on wat^l* Gladstone never said that: it is but a miserable paraphrase 
of what^ w’'as said— of whatt(?e said. All through a speech of long tortuous 
sentences he endowed us with a faculty of apprehension we did not know 
we possessed. And then the peroration: ‘You are shortly to pronounce 
your verdict, you and the people of these isles; and whatever that 
verdict be, as I hope it will be the true one, I trust it will be clear,’ We 
leaped to our feet and cheered; decidedly we should make it clear. ‘I 
trust it will be emphatic.* We waved pur sticks and hats in emphasis. 
*1 trust it will be decisive, and that it will ring’ (here, with a swing 
of the arm clear round his neck, and a superb uplifting of the whole 
frame, he sent his trumpet voice into every cranny of the hall till it 
rang again) ‘ from John o* Groats to the Land’s End,* and a frantic mass 
of humanity roared themselves hoarse for a full two minutes. When 
I stood in the free air outside once more, it seemed somewhat unreasoning, 
all this ecstasy ; clearly I had been Gladstonised ; and I voted for him 
at that election.” ♦ 

It was remarked afterwards that every station on the way north at 
which there was a stoppage long enough to give time for the delivery 
of a speech— at Grantham, York, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Berwick— 
the Liberals gained a seat. 

The second Midlothian campaign began on March 17th, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech in the Edinburgh Music Hall. It concluded with his 
speech at West Oalder on April 2nd. Speeches were also made at Edinburgh, 
Oorstophine, Ratho, Davidson’s Mains, Dalkeith, Juniper Green, Balerno, 
Penicuik, Loanhead, and other places. 

^The opening speech at Edinburgh will long be preserved as one of 
the noblest orations in the English language. It begins with a reference 
to the impropriety of the dissolution; but on that head 
Bdlnburgh he will not dilate, because, speaking in the Scottish capital, 
Speech. he ig anxious to go straight to the very heart of the 
matter, “and, amidst the crowd of topics that rush upon 
the mind,” to touch upon those most intimately connected with the great 
issue, upon the condition, strength, and honour of the Empire and the 
duty owed it by its citizens.” 

“For the first time in my life, on the ocscasion of a General Election, it is attempted 
by the leaders who are in power, and eepeoially by the very eminent and distinguished 
man who is the heart and soul and life and centre of the Government, to have this 
great Cause tried, not upon the medta pf the Government, but upon the merits of' 
the Opposition. I have never known instance of that kind befwe. I have always 
found that It was considered to be ihe business of the Opposition to challenge apd 
criticise the Government, and of the qjhntry to try the criticisms. But the Government 
appear to think that that process bettpr be reversed, and among the long list of 

• See the article by Mr. W. 1m Watson in the Outlook, May 28th, 1898, 
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InnovAtto^ftS which haye introduced, perhaps the latest is this, th||^ it is to bo tlio 
demerits of the Opposition, not the merits of the Government, whi£h ths. ootu^t^ . ip 
invited to try,** ' ' •* 

The trick of fitting the besiegers into ^ position^ erf defenjoers 
was not likely to impose upon an old campaigner. But Mip* • 
could not allow one slander to pass by unnoticed. ‘It had been aUeg^ 
that if tlw Liberals were to return to power, they would promptly; 
au end of all the engagements into which the Beacohsfleid Croverhm^t 
liad entered, and would relieve the country of the consequences of a 
policy they had opposed and deplored at the expense of its honour and 
good faith. 

Gentlemen, a more baseless fiction never was conceived In the brain of man, lor I 
suppose it was conceived in, the brain— I do not know that there is any other organ 
that is capable of it— and never was imputed in words by his tongue 
or by his faculty of speech. We have no power, gentlemen, to relieve 
you from engagements of honour and good faith entered into by the 
present Government through a summary process. However we may dis- • 

approve them, however we may deplore them, however we have striven 
to point out— not to you, for you have not had a fair chance yet, but to that majority 
in the House of Commons which has been perfectly deaf to our arguments— however we 
may have striven to point out to them the mischiefs and the dangers of the course 
they were pursuing, we must take the consequences ; the country must take the conse* 
quences. Prudence, care, diligence, may do much in the course of time ; but wfiateveir 
good faith requires must be accepted and fulfilled.” 

Another allegation which was abroad and had to be dealt with was 
of a slightly different character. It was said that if the Liberals 
came into power the Manchester School was to rule the destinies of the 
country 

I will endeavour to tell you a portion of the truth upon that subject. What is called 
the Manchester School has never ruled the foreign policy of this country— never during A 
Conservative Government, and never especially during a Liberal 
Government. Do not let me be supposed to speak of what is called xhe Liberals not a 
the Manchester School, or sometimes the Peace party, as if I were Feaoe-at-any-rzice 
about to oast disrespect upon them. Gentlemen, I respect them even Party. ^ 

in what I think to be their great and serious error. I think it is, I will 
venture to say, like many errors in our mixed condition. It is not only a respectable, it 
is even a noble error. Abhorring all selfishness of policy, friendly to freedom in every 
country of the earth, attached to the modes of reason, and detesting the ways of foipe, 
this Manchester School— this Peace party— has sprung prematurely to the conclusion that 
wars may be considered as having closed their melancholy and miserable history, and 
that the affairs of the world may henceforth be conducted by methods more adapted to 
the dignity of man, more suited both to his strength and to his weakness, less likely to 
lead him out of the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil passions, to make him guilty before 
God of infiictihg misery on his fellow-ci^atures. But, gentlemen, no Government of this 
country could ever accede to the management and control of affairs without finding that 
that dream of a Paradise upon earth was rudely dispelled by the shock of experience. 
However we may detest war, and you* cannot detest it too much— there Is no war, excepts 
one, the war for liberty— that does not contain in it elements of corruption, as weir as of 
misery, that are deplorable to recollect and to consider ; but however deplorable thtey may 
be, they are among tl^e necessities of our condition; and there are times when justice, 
when faith, when the welfare of mankind, require a man not to shrink from the responsibility 
of undertaking them.” 

But what had the Beaconsfield jGkjirornment done? They had .asked, 
for six millions, in order to maintain the integrity and independmoe' 
»0 ' T 
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tho Ottoman? Empire. And what had been the result of their policy? 
Why* the Sulian had neither integrity nor independence. He was liable 
to interference at any point from every Power which had signed the 
Treaty of Berlin. With honest and pardonable pride, the great orator 
reminded his audience of a classic saying 

‘‘ You may rememW, gentlemen, that three or four years ago, utter scorn was poured 
upon what was called the ^ bag-and-baggage policy.* Are you aware that that * bag*and- 
baggage policy * is at this moment the absolute basis upon which are 

The Bag^aad- regulated the -whole of the civil state of things in Bulgaria and in Eastern 

Baggage Policy. Roumelia? What that policy asked was that every Turkish authority 
should be marched out of Bulgaria; and every Turkish authority has. 
gone out of Bulgaria. There is not a Turk at this moment who, as a Turk, holds office 
' under th^'^Sultan either in Bulgaria or in Southern Bulgaria, now called Eastern Houmelia. 
No, notone! The despised ‘bag-and-baggage policy* is at this moment the law of Europe. 
And this is the result of it; and it is for that, gentlemen, that the humble individual 
W'ho, stands before you was held up and reviled as a visionary, an enthusiast, or a verbose, 
I forget wliat, although I believe myself that there was not much verbosity in that particular 
•phrase. It appeared to me the people of England understood it well. Nay, more, th© 
Congress of Berlin even seemed to have understood it, and found that the state of things 
it recommended was a state of things which had become irresistible, and which now, thank 
God, is irreversibly established in those once unhappy provinces.” 

The Government of Lord Beaconsfield, it was said, had the backing 
of several foreign Powers, more particularly of Austria 

“ Did you read in the London papers within the last few weeks an account of the energetic 
support which they derive from the Emperor of Austria? Did you see that the Emperoi' 
of Austria sent for the British Ambassador, Sir Henry Elliot, and told 

An Indictment Sir Henry Elliot what a pestilent person he considered a certain Mr. 

of Austria. Gladstone, as a man that did not approve of the foreign policy of 

Austria, and how anxious he was—so the Emperor of Austria was. 
condescendingly pleased to say— that you should all of you give your votes in a way to 
maintain the Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield ? ” 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply has a touch of Palmerstonian audacity. What 
was the value of an Austrian testimonial to British foreign policy? He 
wished to raise no question of internal politics— he heartily wished Austria 
vJell in her honest attempts to confront domestic difficulties. But what 
had been Austria’s foreign policy ? 

“ Austria has been the steady, unflinching foe of freedom in every country of Europe. 
Austria trampled Italy underfoot; Austria resisted the unity of Germany; Austria did 
all she could to prevent the creation of Belgium; Austria never lifted a finger for the 
regeneration and constitution of Greece. There is not a spot upon the whole map where 
you can lay your finger and say, * There Austria did good.* I speak, of course, of its general 
policy; I speak of its general tendency. I do not abandon the hope of improvement 
in the future, but we must look to the past and to the present for the guidance of our 
judgment at this moment ; and in the Congress of Berlin, Austria resisted the extension 
of freedom, and did not promote it. And therefore I say, gentlemen, if you want ani 
Austrian spirit to inspire the counsels of this country, in Heaven’s name take the Emperor’s 
counsel and advice.” 

The Prime Minister had chaiged the Liberals with being the cause of 
the difficulties with which the Government was surrounded. Mr. Gla<L 
stone Tainted out at Corstorphine that Lord Beaconsheld 

South Africa. had omitted to blame his opi3onents for creating difficulties. 

in Africa, though in Africa “ he has contrived, without, as far 
as I am able to judge, the smallest necessity or excuse, to spend five 
millions of your money in invading a popple {the Zulus] who had done 
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him BO wrong ; aiid now he is obliged to spend more of \3ronr money ^ 
establishing the snprt'macy of the Queen over a community Protestant 
in religion, Hollanders 1n« origin, vigorous and obstinate and tenacious 
' in character, even .as we are ourselves-— namely, the Dutchmen of .the 
Transvaal.”* 

The war in Afghanistan claimed a larger shafe of attention. Mr# 
Gladstone spoke of it at Penicuik as “ that most unhappy, mischievous, 
and guilty war which has gone through its firsts campaign 
and its second campaign, and is now apparently to pass Afghapittan, 
through its third campaign.” He examined it from the 
point of view of right, of glory, and of expediency. It will siiftice to 
follow him in that part of the indictment to which the first and most 
commanding place was assigned 

*‘I will ask you, gentlemen, what you think of f-hat war in point of right. We made 
a treaty in 1857 with the Ameer of Afghanistan, in which we bound ourselves not to 
enforce upon him the presence of a European Resident. And why, gentlemen, was it 
that the Afghans were so jealous of the presence of a European Resident, which we' 
think innocent enough? Because they were conversant with our practice in India, and 
because they knew that in India, wherever a European Resident was established, he was 
not a mere Ambassador, but became the instrument through which the independence of 
the State was destroyed, and the supremacy of Great Britain over it established. 
Whatever the Afghans may be, they are freemen like you; they value their freedom 
as you do ; they gave their lives for theii* freedom as you would give your lives for yours. 
And though we sliould have been very glad if they had been willing to receive a European 
Resident, I, for my part, think that it was a most guilty act, as well as a breach of faith, 
to force it upon them, more especially when we had it in our power, with their perfect 
goodwill, to secure, as we did secure, every practical purpose of communication, by send- 
ing to them loyal, intelligent, faithful Mohammedan subjects of the British Crown, 
brethren in religion to the Afghans, able to acquire their confidence, and carrying with 
them none of the apprehensions that attended the arrival of a European Resident. . . . 
Is it right, or is it not right, that the government of a country which calls itself 
Christian, and believes itself civilised, should be carried on upon principles like these? 
It is for you, gentlemen, to decide. The whole matter has now come into your hands. 

It is no longer by Ministers; it is no longer by the Parliament— that, I believe, was 
dissolved this afternoon— that these things will be done. Your approval is to be signified 
by your votes for the members of the majority— asking to be again returned to ParliameA;. 
Your condemnation is to be signified by your returning men who have been in opposition 
to that majority. So much, gentlemen, for right.” t 

It will be seen that Mr. Gladstone in his second, as in his first, Mid- 
lothian campaign let the stress of his appeal to the country fall upon 
Foreign Policy. But he did not forget home politics. To the all-embracing 
subject of finance he devoted much time and energy, remembering, and . 
reminding his hearers, that it was “in a very great degree upon that 
ground” that Sir Robert Peel “overcame the Liberal Government and 
came in with his followers, of whom I was one, in the month of September, 
1841, with a majoiity of eighty or ninety at his hack.” , 

Nor were social and economic questions^altogether neglected, queatioiig of Honia 
Upon Local Option, upon the growing of strawberries, upon Policy, 
the law of hypothec, upon peasant 'proprietorship and 
the fall in the price of wheat he had instructive suggestions to make 
and opinions to offer. His treatment of the relations of landlord and 

* Corstorphine, March 18th, 1880. 

t Speech at Penicuik; March 24th, 1880, , . , . 
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/tenant ilt Great Britain marks a distinct advance on the position which 
he had taken np in the campaign preceding his first Ministry 

^‘ Gentlemen, I value f^edom of contract* very much, but in my opinion it should be 
a real freedom— it should be between parties who meet upon a footing of equality. It 
would, be very absurd if you provided by law that the hosier must sell 
me a pair of gloves at a certain price. And why? Because when I go 
into his shop to buy a pair of gloves, he meets me substantially upon a 
footing of equality. But where the parties do not meet on a footing of 
equality, there the question of interference with the freedom of contract 
Is one of pure policy and expediency. I am not satisfied that the position of the farmer 
is one of real equality of footing with the landlord in regard to this question of the Game- 
laws. It appears to me that there is much to be said for, and I know no sufficient argu- 
ment against, investing the tenant with a right over the ground game, which right shall 
be inalienable, and which he shall not be competent to part with.” 

The Midlothian orations, and especially those delivered at Edin- 
. burgh, Dalkeith, and West Calder, are still worthy of the “reverential 
contemplation” of every Englishman. It is, alas, impossible to invest 
them with their proper environment, the voice, the action, the crowds 
now I'oaring applause, now hushed in silence, always responsive to the 
enchanter’s hand and voice. Sometimes we catch faint glimpses of the 
enthusiasm from the bare wording of the speech. Take, for example, 
the opening sentences of the Dalkeitli speech, in which he reminded 
the electors of the note of confidence which he had struck in the first 
campaign 

Now, gentlemen, nothing has happened during those three months, I hope, to change 
your minds. Nothing, I assure you, has occurred to alter mine. When I was here in 
November and December, my heart beat high with expectation that 
. Scotland would discharge her duty when the moment came, and would 

™ SpISS™ discharge it in such a manner that the sound of it should ring through 

• * England and the world. I have that conviction now ; and what I think 

of Scotland in general, I believe of Midlothian in particular. Nor does 
a doubt creep into my mind of the issue of this individual contest. Gentlemen, when I 
mge you to exertion, I hope that I practise what I preach, and I hope you will think that 
tnat disposition to practise is found in the members of my family. I do not now speak, of 
my wife, than whom there is not one of you who has a more untiring devotion either to 
the private interest or to the public cause. But I speak also, gentlemen— I hope you will 
forgive me for a moment— I speak also of my sons. As I am contending in Scotland, so 
they are contending in England. Our name has been chosen as the symbol and the 
rallying-point of the Liberal cause in three counties in this country ; and in each of the 
three, gentlemen, I am glad to say that we appear, not in virtue of any self-seeking intiigue, 
not in virtue of apy gratuitous intrusion, but in answer to the unanimous call of the Liberal 
party, which has conferred upon us,, upon us three, this remarkable honour, and in 
particular, in apswer to the call of the united Liberal party in the metropolitan county 
of England, which has invited my beloved youngest son to be the champion of the cause, 
and I think, gentlemen, that they were led into that cause, so honourable to them— so 
honourable, I think, to us all ^because they were infected by the example that you 
had set.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s last speech, aCWest Calder, was delivered on the 2nd 
of April, when the first in&rtahnem of election resmlts had arrived. W^h 
this the great leader closed his campaign, and' stood aside to waieh 
with silent triumph the constituencies as they piled up verdict on verdict 
against theBeaconsfield Administration. 

But Mr, Gladstone’s candidature was. not confined to Midlothian. 
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the Liberals of various large boroughs he 
had deelare<l» ‘^ My selection of a constituency is in the hands of the 
Liberal Whip in ParliamenV* ethe Leeds Liberals had 
l 3(7 unanimously adopted him, and they persisted without 
Zi6e48 liberals. receiving the smallest encouragement. Early in 1878 
thfey' had appointed a deputation to inform him that they 
intended to return him as their representative at the General Election. 
They asked for no answer : it was an ultimatum. And when Mr. Gladstone, 
acting on advice, decided to stand for Midlothian, thp Leeds Liberals 
were rather confirmed in their decision; hoping, perhaps, that they 
might fortunate in the election of 1880 as Greenwich had been 

in that of 1868. Mr. Gladstone held absolutely no communication with 
Leeds, and the local leaders were forced to make the best of the fight. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the discouragement and difficulty, which the 
Tories turned to the best account, he Avas elected member for Leeds by 
a majority of 11,291 over the senior Tory candidate. Immediately after- 
wards he was elected by a majority of 211 over the sou of the Duke 
of , Buccleuch in Midlothian, the figures being— 

Gladstone 1,570 

Dalkeith 1,368 

Mr. .Gladstone, as was expected, decidefl to sit for Midlothian, and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, who had been beaten in Middlesex, was elected for 
Leeds. * 

The Midlothian poll was the largest on record, and the victory was a 
seat gained for the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone was dining with Lord Rose- 
bery in George Street, Edinburgh, when the news of the result came; 
and when they went out on to the balcony the host was at last able 
to give expression to his delight and enthusiasm 

“The election is over and I am unmuzzled, and I, as a Midlothian man, can tell you 
that no Midlothian man, however old lie may be, or however long he may have to live, 
■will have spent a prouder night than this. It is a great night for Midlothian; a great 
night for Scotland; a great night for our county member; a great night for Great 
Britain; ay, a great night for the world. It has been the fortune of this country to 
be chosen as the central battle-field of that great contest that is being waged at this 
moment. In the county of Midlothian has been fought not a battle between Whig and 
Tory, or Liberal and Conservative, but a battle of Constitutional Government and of 
oppressed nationalities throughout the world. And what has been the reward of 
Midlothian pow that she has fought this battle? You have fought this battle by and for 
yourselves, and you are rewarded by having as your county member the foremost man of . 

* Mr. Gladstone’s letter of thanks to the Leeds Liberals may be seen in the- library of 
the Leeds Liberal Club. Early in the October of the following year, when he visited Leeds 
to return thanks in person, the Prime Minister ottered a most ingenious apology to his 
would-have-been constituents “ It was, gentlemen, to me a great personal consolation 
and satisfaction that I was never called upon from the course of circumstances to exercise 
the option between Leeds and Mldlothitui, as my seat for both was lost by the acceptan»ce 
of office before the time came for doing so. But at tfie same time, gentlemen, 1 may 
remind you of what you know as well as l do— why I am Member for Midlothian and 
not Member for Leeds. The citadel :ff Toryism in Leeds is not so very strong but that 
a moderate force might hope to can^ ft. : But that was pot tlie case with reference tof 
the citadel of Toryism in , Mldl^fiian. It' downed do%vn upon the county like that old 
Castle of Edinburgh from the iSik that overhangs the city; and the gallant nien 6i ihat 
county invited me, and I could not for very shame’s sake infuse their invitation, to tiy 
and scale the rocks and make ourselves masters of the castle,” 
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^Minpioa of liberty that now lives in the world ; and, to use 
^4^wo»is of Pitt, I will o»6r fay now ^that I trust Midlothian, h^ing saved jj^erself by 
iher own exertions, wUl save Great Britain.** 

« 

'1?here were, no doubt, lUany minor and contributory causes to account 
fo<? tbe tremendous 'Liberal victory of 1880 ; and of these perhaps 
th^ most considerable— as Mr. Chamt>erlain took care 
Caoies of the , to poi^t out in a letter to the Times — was the new 
liberal Vlomy. organisation popularly known as the Caucus. A marked 
depression of trade likewise had its reffect. But the 
dominant cause, as everyone felt, was the unexampled success of the 
agitation which Mr. Gladstone had conducted, at first almost single- 
handed, against Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy. That agitation had 
gradually broadened into a general attack upon the bellicose and extrava- 
gant Jingoism which had involved the country not only in many perilous 
arid impolitic engagements, but also in a number of ])etty wars, unnecessary, 
demoralising, and exi^ensive. 

Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1873 had been perfectly genuine. The 
Bulgarian Atrocities forced him back into public life, but only as an 
independent and unofficial Liberal. Each fiesh development, in the 
words of an imfrieudly critic, saw Mr. Gladstone, restrained perhaps 
for a moment by the cautious solicitude of his ‘"responsible” friends, 
recover himself and press on “to keep ahead of his irresponsible 
admirers.” It Is not suggested that Lord Hartington’s position was an 
enviable one. He had accepted the leadership of the Liberal 
Iiord Haxtlngtoa’f party in the House of Commons in times of depression, when 
Poslttoxu leadership was a thankless task. Elected as a safe man at 
a not very enthusiastic gathering, he had discharged the 
functions of Parliamentary opposition in a respectable and meritorious 
manner. But when the lighting days came, and the battle was trans- 
ferred from Parliament to the country, he was completely overshadowed. 
On the Eastern Question Mr. Gladstone did not open his lips in Par- 
liament until nearly the end of the Session of 1876. His next step was a 
^ very imjjortant one. * Its (consequences were unmistakable. 

Vt, Gladstons’B. That Mr. Gladstone felt and pointed them out has not been 
generally recognised ; it will be well, therefore^ to quote his 
own wor(is: “When I was pressed to stand for Midlothian, (instead of 
taking a quiet seat at Edinburgh) I pointed out to Lord Granville, whom 
I always regarded as the leader of the entire party, that my entering 
into that contest would force me forward and cliange my position. But 
it was still wished that I should stand, and I agreed.” * 

In the April of 1880, then, the position was tliis. Mr. Gladstone’s 
pre-eminence, not merely in the Liberal party but in the political world, 
was unparalleled and almost ovetpoweiing. The Hartingtonians, twelve 
months before a formidable section, had shrivelled into comparative 
insignificance, and recognised the inevitable. 4 * 

The chronology of a week may be worth recalling. It is said that 
Lord Beaconsfield had assured the Queen that there was not the slightest 
risk of a change of government; and her Majesty went to Baden and 
stayed there during the Elections. On April the 17th, however, she was 

* Letter to Sir Wemyss Reid. V. Magali, St. Raphael, Feb. let, 1802. 
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alb Winasof. On tSiat day the Premier visited hef, and «rfy 
the id retiim' du idie 2Iet, after attending his last Cbhin^ mdetiilgi.' 
Meanwhile a false . rumotui was circulated that Mr. Gladstone felt hims!^' 
incapable of sustaining the burdens of official Iffie. On tlm 22nd, in stil 
conformity vidth oonsbituticmal usage, her Majesty smit for Lord Hartin jttoD: 
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LOI5.D HARTINOTON (duKE OF DEVONSHIUe) IX THE EARLY ’EIGHTIES. 

and asked him to form a Ministry, There is reason for believing that the 
royal wish was urged with the utmost emphasis. But Mr. Gladstone was 
the one and only man who could form a Ministry at that moment ; , and 
the delay, however correct and constitutional, created much excitement and 
indignation. It has been asserted, very commonly, that Lord Hartington* 
out of loyalty ” to Mr, Gladstone, did not attempt to form a Ministry. 
The assertion contains one^ error of fact and one of feeling. Lord Hart- 
ington did not, nor was there much reason why he should, entertain any 
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loj^fy for Mr. CHadstone, He was still the Liberal leader 
Ih the House ot Commons; he had only remained in that position 
fifecause, at the request of the "^hips, who did not like to 
Lord Hartiiifftoa change horses while crossing the stream, he had not in- 
and the Formatloa si^ed bn resigning a post which he knew to have been 
ef a Ministry. px^thsally vacated in the course of the first Midlothian 
campaign. He is believed to have represented to the Queen 
that it would be impossible for him to form an Administration while 
Mr. Gladstone, who commanded all that was militant and victorious in the 
Liberal Party, remained a private member in the terrible^character of Free 
Lance and Candid Friend, like a Cromwell in the army of an Essex. At 
tier Majesty’s bidding, Lord Hartington, that same evening, called on 
Mr. Gladstone and asked whether he would be willing to take office in a 
Hartingtonian Administration. The reply was brief and discouraging. 
No amount of intrigue— and Lord Hartington' was no intriguer— could have 
formed a Liberal Administration wdthout the victor of Midlothian; and 
the victor chose to be “aut Caesar aut nullus.” 

On the 23rd of April, Lord Hartington and Lord Granville, having 
visited the Queen together, returned to London in the afternoon and 
sought out Mr. Gladstone. They found him “buttoned to the chin.” 
The Cabinet was forming in his mind; Bradshaw was lying on the 
table. Before dinner-time the veteran statesman had kissed hands on 
his appointment as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He w^as Prime Minister of England for the second time. In 
five days the Cabinet was finally constituted. It was a Cabinet I'epre- 
senting all sections of the party, from the follow^ers of the 
The New Duke of Argyll to those of Mr. Chamberlain. The TimeSy 
Administration, 'vvhicli had to accommodate itself with unusual rapidity to 
tlie swing of the pendulum, consoled itself for the admis- 
sion of Radicals by the large company of moderate men who had been 
included in the Cabinet. In their society Mr. Bright might be expected 
to be reasonable in urging his peculiar views, “ and even the admission of 
a younger and more advanced Liberal to the circle need excite no anxiety.” 

Outside the Cabinet the most important appointment by far was that 
of Lord Ripou to be Viceroy of India. It was necessary that the pgst 
should change hands simultaneously with the change of 
Lord Ripon sent Ministry ; and the Indian taxpayer even more than the 
to India. consumer of fiction demanded the immediate reversion 
of Lord Lytton from the ranks of villainously bad 
administrators to those of mediocre novelists. The guilt of the Afghan 
War had been enhanced by an extravagant outlay; and the extrava- 
gance itself had been aggravated by a scandalous suppressio veri on the 
eve of an appeal to the country, 

Mr. Gladstone’s sensational return to power produced a great impression 
in Europe, and the French journals in particular distinguished themselves 
by picturesque sketches in which the warmth of colouring that attaches 
to a i^rsonal monograph was acquired at the expense of accuracy. Thp 
following, from the pen of ** Ignotus,’^ appeared in the Figaro of April 21si. 
It shows that the development of a Ghulstone myth was not a monopoly 
of the Turkish Press.* 


See ps^e C21. 
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father, a Sodtchmah» was a com merchant, and afterwards a ship-^wneoe 
LiverpooL »The King knighted him. ‘The son has not inherited the title. Se has pre* 
ferred to remain one 9£ the people. His first Budget Speech was not 
only api^uded by the usual hear, hear, but also by stamping of feet. A FreiuA Fartratt^ * 
When in office he is Conservative and with the CathoHca, when in 
opposition he is Liberal and is against the Catholics. In retirement, Mr. Gladstone leads 
the life of a gentleman farmer. He rises early and is very ab^ftemious. He chiefly eats 
fish, because the diet stimulates the brain. He takes two glasses of Bordeaux, because 
that wine is a tonic of the cervical matter. He takes one glass of port, because that ia 
the orator’s wine. Mr. Gladstone, it will be seen, is logical even in his modm vivendi* 
On Sundays he reads the lessons of the Presbyterian rite at church. People go from five 
leagues to hear his fine sonorous voice. Afterwards he puts on his stout wooden-soled 
boots, with nails as big as those of old church doors> takes his axe, and the ex-Premler 
becomes a wood cutter.” 

With the exception of the Turkish Government, none was more dis- 
composed by the change of Ministry in England than that of Austria. 

A correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung asserted that 

after his return from Midlothian, Mr. Gladstone had Feeling in Austria. . 

granted him an interview, and had spoken as follows : — ^ 

“The liberated Slavic men should have an opportunity to build up 
a future for themselves, and their territory must not be annexed by 
others. Whosoever understands the meaning of the English phrase 
^ Hands off ! ’ will be able to understand my line of policy. What I 
stated in regard to the Eastern Question and the policy followed by 
Austria, I was in duty bound to state. I am the watchful dog that 
barks. A good watch-dog is bound to do hi^ duty. I do not permit 
dust to bo thrown up. Matters may take another turn—that is possible 
—but I repeat, I am the watchful dog that barks.” Shortly afterwards a 
representative of the Nexie Freie Prease waited upon Mr. Gladstone and 
begged to know whether ho would permit Bulgaria and Eastern Roiimelia 
to be joined, and whether he considered the settlement of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to *^36 permanent. Mr. Gladstone would only refer him to the 
famous speech at West Calder (November 27th, 1879), in which he had laid 
it down, subject to five limitations, that “the foreign policy of England 
should always be inspired by the love of freedom.” In the debate on tlfe 
Address, Mr. Gladstone was more exfjlicit ; though there, no doubt, he 
was mainly copcerned to demolish the idea circulated by unscrupulous 
enemies that he intended to break oiit with some brand-new and revolu- 
tionary policy 

“We do not desire to see foreign influences established in, Turkey. ... I never pro- 
posed the abolition of the authority of the Sultan, either as Suzerain or as Sultan, in 
any part of his dominions. I proposed undoubtedly that Turkish administration should 
cease in certain provinces* -and it has ceased there ; but I believe, if we could solve the 
difficult problem of establishing a relation between the Sultan and his subjects con- 
ducive to and consistent with the full development of their prosperity, with the enjoy- 
ment of local liberties, and with the control of their strictly local affairs, then that 
supremacy of the Sultan may even come to play a useful part in the exclusion of other 
influences from abroad, from whatever quarter derived, which would lead to rivalry, 
jealousy, and possible hostility.'* 

By this time a reconciliation had been effected with the Emperor ' of 
Austria through the Austrian ambassador. Apiiarently the Empefor 
explained away the unwise langitage attributed to him at the time of 
the Eitetiohs, and declared that Austria would co-operate loyally in tho 
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' «i^seb)ftSo;i cif 'lW B«i^ l!lreat3r. Mr. Gladstone thereupon vrrotei a friendly 
letter, ** refusing to ileleiid in argument terms of censure which h^ couM 
now banish from his mind.” T^is the Austrian Emperor 
iitmttcUiatiott to be the letter of an English gentleman.” Not so 

me Bmpmr Lbrd Salisbury, who agreed with Lord George Hamilton 
of Auetria. that 4jhe apology was “ shameful and humiliating,” and 
then proceeded to express surprise that Austria was 
satisfied with it, ‘seeing that ‘^it only promised, in recognition of the 
assurance given him by Count Karolyi that Austria did not desire to 
advan<^ beyond where she now stood, that he would not renew the 
accusation.” It need hardly be pointed out that this patriotic attempt to 
spoil the relations between Austria and Great Britain fell into two parts, 
which were mutually destructive. Nevertheless many Liberals felt that 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘apology” had gone further than was necessary. 

One of the first duties which devolved upon the Government was the 
settlement of the Eastern Question. The clauses of the Treaty of Berlin 
• liad not yet been executed. When Lord Beaconsfield left 

Dealing with the office, none of the promised reforms had been carried out 
Eastern Question* in Turkey. Armenia was infested by Kurds. If the con- 
dition of Servia was improving, Bulgaria was still lawless 
and unsettled. - But there were, as Mr. Gladstone explained in the debate 
On . the Address, two practical questions which were so critical that they 
evidently required immediate treatment by someone who, not merely 
in an official sense, biit in the strictest manner might represent the views 
of the Government. Ond, relating to the frontier of Greece, was un- 
doubtedly urgent, still more so the other, which related to the southern 
frontier of Montenegro: “This question is in a state so critical that 
we are not absolutely secure even of the maintenance of peace. It is 
complicated by a variety of difficailties, and we feel the greatest anxiety 
with regard to it, and we have taken all the means in our power to 
promote its rapid solution on the basis of the European Concert.” 

Accordingly, Sir Henry Layard, our Turcophile Ambassador at 
CJpnstantinople, was superseded by an Ambassador Extraordinary, in the 
person of Mr. Goschen, in order that her Majesty’s Ministers might 
be represented at the Porte by a statesman with whom they had long been 
“in intimate and confidential communication,” and with whom, on the 
whole of the problems involved in the Eastern Question, they were “in 
the most complete concurrence.” 

Montenegro, which had been “sketched” by Mr. Gladstone, and sung 
by Lord Tennyson in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1877, was perhaps 
the only purely military community which succeeded in 
MoEtenegra drawing upon itself the full current of the Premier’s 
sympathies. He was pledged to secure it, not only 
from the Turk, but from all foreign domination. “No Russian or 
Austrian eagle will build its nest in the Black Mountain.” And he was 
determined, not only to midntaiu the independence of Montenegro, but 
also to enlarge and consolidate its territory. By the Treaty of Berlin the 
Porte was to cede to Montenegro Gussinje and Plava ; but the Mahoihmedan 
inhabitants, on receiving notification, formed an Albanian League, which 
was secretly fostered by the Porte; and the “Corti compromise,” by which 
the Christian territory of Podgoritza was offered instead, only made the 
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lieagil^ more ftjrmidable than ever, till at last it b^aa tp ©iiliet iwmiW ’ 
and levy taxes throughout the viliayets of Janina, Kossovo, and 
and the adjacent ^territories, maintaining meanwhile the ncmiiiieleuaeralint^^ 
of the Sultan, and protesting, in the name of the Albanian x^ibn, 
against any cession of Albanian territory to Montenegro or Greece. 
The resources of Turkish civilisation were not exhausted; and ihe 
Porte began to intrench itself in its most impregnable £levna« r the 
Plevna of dilatory protests and unavoidable ” diplomatic delays. 



On June 11th, the Powers, following Great Britain under Gladstone, 
presented a joint note to the Porte demanding the introduction of reforms 
into Armenia and an immediate settlement of the Monte- 
negrin frontier, and informing the Porte that a commission England Leads 
had been appointed to delimit the Turco-Greek boundary. tue Way. 

The Sublime Porte, alarmed and disturbed, began to assert 
its sincerity and dismiss its Ministers. Then came a war scare, Turkey 
began to collect stores, sent one Pasha to reimir the Dardanelles forts 
and another to mobilise the 2nd Army Corps at Adrianople. When 
the excitement subsided the ambassadors sent another note complainlhg 
of the delay, but with an important postscript that the Porte mifht 
settle the Montenegrin claims by ceding Dulcigno. To this the Poite 
(after shedding another Minister) replied with an expression of its fervent 
desire but absolute inability to coerCe its Albanian subjects. On August 
8rd the Powers invited the Porte to put an end to the Mbntenegxiit 
question, either by agreeing to th0 “Corti compromise,” or by joinuig 
the Powers in helping Montenegro tp take Dulcigno. At last^ on August 
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jS^h, ItTi^ VarM^ eosisented to tlie principle of surrendering Dulcigno« But 
it would take no part in coercing the Albanians. 

The Powers tl:Mreupon agreed to coerce. A proiocole de d4sinUrea^^ 
nient was signed. No troops were to be landed ; but ironclads were to 
^‘demonstrate” under Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 
A nawa nemoa- On September 14th the ironclads assembled at Gravosa. 
ilMioa, 1880 . Tiien the Turkish Government issued another circular, and 
there was more delay: but suddenly, on October 12th, the 
Porte announced that in order to give a new proof pf its loyalty and 
goodwill to the Powers it would direct the local authorities to cede 
Dulcigno to Montenegro. The submission was explained on the Con- 
tinent by the theory that Prance and Germany had promised that the 
cession of Dulcigno would end the naval demonstration. The true 
explanation is that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were prepared 
to give orders to the fleet to occupy Smyrna. The 
noldgno Suiren- submission was completed. At the end of November 
dera. Dervish Pasha marched to Dulcigno and handed over 
the town ; on the 5th of December the fleet, having 
effected its purpose, left the Turkish coast. Mr. Gladstone’s tenacity 
had saved the situation. Nine months of patient and Arm diplomacy 
had brought honour to Great Britain, tranquillity to Europe, and an 
important extension of liberty in the Balkan peninsula. 

The Session of 1880, opened at the end of April, was marked by the 
beginning of a personal incident which affected Mr. Gladstone deeply. 

The constituency of Northampton elected in Mr. Brad- 
Th« Bradiaugb laugh a member who described himself frankly and 
Difficulty. truthfully as “ a propagandist of Atheism.” At the swear- 
ing in of members Mr. Bradlaugh presented a claim to be 
allowed to affirm under the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1806, and the 
amending Acts, instead of taking the oath. The Speaker declining to 
adjudicate, a Select Committee was agreed upon, after a discussion in 
which the Fourth Party began to take shape, its members making them- 
selves conspicuous by an attack upon religious toleration, in alliance with 
the Home Rulers. The Select Committee, by a majority of one, repo^ied 
allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm. On finding that it was Ukely 
that he would not be allowed to affirm, Mr. Bradlaugh suddenly announced 
that on May 21st he would present himself in the House to take the 
oath, in accordance with the spirit, not of the oath, but of the affirmation. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff interposed, and was seconded by an alderman 
who presented a petition extensively signed in the City, praying that 
no one who denied the existence of a God should be enabled to sit in 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone intervened, and after ingeniously casting 
many doubts upon the competence of the House to interfere with a 
member fulfilling his statutory duty, proposed that as they were trending 
on such delicate groimd another Select Committee should be appointed. 
The motion was carried in spite of the Fourth Party and the Irishmen ; 
and the Committee reported that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be allow^l 
to take the oath, but that he might be allowed to affirm at Kis 
oWn risk. ^ On June 21st Mr. I^bouchere moved a Resolution to this 
effect, but it was met by an amendment that lijr. Bradlaugh be not per- 
mitted either to affirm or to take the oath. This elicited one of the finest 
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of Mr; Gladstoiie’s Parliamentary speeches, in wliieh wisdom is draWtf ontfc 
by casuistry and religious feeling tempered by constitutional, lord A 
popular assembly^ he saM, accustomed in its debates to use filing* 
as the minister of reason, had anything but a high qualiflcatlc^: for 
dealing with a matter which ought to be viewed in the driest 
of reason, and in no other light whatsoever. He Vent on to, contrast 
the success of the House of Commons in its ancient struggles against 
the Crown and its recent struggles against the House of Lords with 
the issue of the Wilkes controversy, where it was foolish, enough 
to range itself hgainst the people of the country as represented by 
a single constituency— a constituency numerically smaller than North- 
ampton. The House entered into that struggle with great confidence,, 
but ended by expunging its own Resolutions. So far the Primo 
Minister had been wonderfully effective and convincing ; but when ho 
passed to the more delicate ground of religion his eloquence attained 
a far higher flight. Ho desired to “reason with honourable gentle-, 
men in regard to the religious impulses to which they were giving 
way.” Let them consider what exactly was the position which they were 
about to take up. The passage which follows may fairly be regarded as the 
final triumph of the critic over the author of “ The State in its Relations 
to the Church”;— 


“ The House was exhorted from the beginning of last century down to 1828 to rally in 
defence of what I may call its Church constitution, because de Jure until 1828 it waa 
composed of members who had, or who were in law assumed to have, 
quli,lified themselves by the most solemn act of communion to sit here Maoaulav’a 

as members of the Church of England. The House was rallied by that Triumph, 

call. It was certainly a doctrine perfectly clear and perfectly consistent ; 
and most dismal were the vaticinations as to the effect on the religious 
character of the House unless that call were obeyed. In that year, however, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were finally repealed, and then came a new rally of the House on religious grounds.. 
They were next cflled to rally, not on the Church constitution of the House, but on 
behalf of the Protestant Church. In the face of the same threats and the same doletuV 


lamentations, the Protestant constitution of the House was given up, and the Roman 
Catholics were admitted on a footing of equality, and took their seats in the House, ma»y 
precious years of the nation's life having been angrily spent in the attempt to maintain^ 
their exclusion. Having got to the Protestant constitution of the House, you had not. 
escaped i^m the religious war. There was now a fresh cry raised for the Christian con- 
stitution of the House; and It was contended that nothing could be so injurious or 
destructive to the character of the House as the admission of the Jews. For thirty years, I 
think! this controversy raged, and then it was closed by Jewish emancipation, if indeed it is 
quite closed, because I am under the impression that even at this moment another branch 
of the Legislature reserves for decision within its own discretion the question whether this or 
that particular Jew shall be allotted to take his seat upon its benches. Here, however, 
we meet, Jews included, on a footing of perfect equality; and now, Sir, as was- 
justly and truly said . . , last night, we are invited to make what I suppose is a 
final rally for the Theistic constitution of the House. You have been driven from the- 
Church ground, driven from the Protestant ground, driven from the Christian ground; 
and the final rally is made upon this narrow ledge of the Theistic ground. Well, whether 
it is a narrow ledge or not, you have given up your Church, your Protestantism, yoiir 
Christianity. You are outside of them altogether, and you are standing on what ground 
remains to you outside of them. What is that ground? How was it described by the 
mover of the amendment ? The mover of the amendment said he would have been most 
happy if Mr. Bradlaugh had come to this table and had taken the oath of afiSbrmation 
without making any declaration upon this subject. Did the hon, and learned gentleman, 
then obtain his first information about Hr. Bra^ilaugh’s opinions when Mr. Bradlaughr 
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Eis jd0laim to tnake t^e' lAroiatioii t Was there any fact in Sngland more notoxioiis 
tf^an the of Mr* Bradlailgh^a opinions f Therefore see whether your ground is narrow 
at not. You are now yo^v stand for Theism in a definite and dogmatic form. You are , 

declaring your willingness that an Atheist *^8houM sit here, provided that he had not 
told you what he was in -the course of some of the proceedings of the House. Surely, ^ 
Sir, It is a [very narrow ground. The form of actual Atheism is, so far as I know, a 
rare form of unbelief in this country. The forms which abound are forms of what are 
called Fositivism^ Aipnc^ticisin. Materialism, and Pantheism. You are not taking objection 
to anj|.|of these forms. 1 do not understand you to say that if any gentleman published 
in newspaper in London, on the morning that he was going to take the oath, a 

declmtion that he was a Pantheist, an Agnostic, or anything elsej there would be any 
reason why he should not take his seat in this House. That makes good What I say^ 
that the rkigious ground on which we stand is a narrow and slippery ground. For my 
own part, I see no profit or advantage, either to charity or to reason or to common 
sense, in taking distinctions of this kind. Under your principles, as I understand them, 
you would allow a Mahometan to sit in this House without the least question. You 
would probably allow a Parsee; but you could not, with any consistency, allow a Buddhist.” 

But the appeal was unavailing ; the amendment was carried bjr 
S 75 to 230. This was on June 22nd. On the day following, when Mr. 
Bradlaugh again claimed the right to take the oath, he was ordered 
to withdraw. This he declined to do, and thereupon, at the instance- 
of Sir Stafford Northcote; he was taken into custody by the Ser- 
geant - at - Arms and removed from the House and confined in the 
Clock Tower. Next day, also on the motion of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, he was released; and Northcote’s action was further stultified on 
July 1st, when a Resolution was moved by the Premier and passed, 
to permit all persons whom the law allowed to make affirmation instead 
of oath, to do so on taking their seats, subject to any statutory liability. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then made the afdrmation and took his seat;' and so far 
as the House of Commons was concerned, the question, though destined 
to revive, was for the time being settled. The speech which Mr. Brad 
laugh made on the 23rd of June was afterwards described by Mr. Gladstone, 
in conversation, as “consummate.” 

> It must not be imagined, however, that the House of Commons was 
ei^aged in plovighing the sands. The aifirmatipu fury was only a col- 
lateral incident to what was upon the whole a business* 
A Good SesfiozL’s like Session. Reviewing his work three years latgr, Mr. 
wcric, 1880 . Gladstone took credit fur the Session of 1880. The Conse^*- 
vative legacy might, he thought, be divided into three parts. 
The first consisted of an enormous legislative arrear. Secondly there was 
an amount of embarrassment and complication and even risk in foreign 
countries, and in our own transmarine possessions, such as had never 
lieen handed over at any modern period of English history by one 
Government to another. Lastly tlie finances of the country were in 
a state of habitual deficiency. So far as legislation was concerned, 
the Liberal Government, Ivith only lialf a ‘Session to dispose of, made 
a useful if not exactly a brilliant beginning.^ The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, the Ground Game Bill, and the Burials Bill were all neces- 
sary and important reforms ; and in spite of the House of Lords, 
which was degeneraHng into a mere wing of the Carlton Club, they all 

* Cf, speech by^ Mr. Gladstone at the Inauj^ral banquet of the National Liberal Club, 
May 2nd, 1883; oU^tbe Conservative legMy and Liberal work. 
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passed into law. - Mr. Gladstone found means to abolisli the Malt .Dutyj, 
the loss of revenue being made up by the imposition of a penny in the 
income tax and by a duty of 6s. 3d. per barrel upon beer. 

But as the Session went on it became obvious that Iieland wouJW be 
the thorn in the side, of the new Government. Mr. Gladstone was 
not prepared for immediate legislation; and Mr. O’Connor Power’s 
amendment on the Address, demanding urgency for the Irish Land 
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Question, was thrown out by a huge majority. But the distress was 
becoming acute, and a small Relief Bill was passed. Unfortunately this 
was altogether insufficient. Evictions 'Were increasing with 
fu rapidity, and Mr. Forster, therefore, introduced irelaad Comixig 

the Compensation for Disturbance Bill* in order to re- Front, 

strain a power which the landlords were abusing, with 
^nsequences dangerous to public security, A short Bill of thirty-five 
lines. It encountered strenuous and bitter opposition. Lord Randolph 

vigorous conduct in bringing forward this timely and necessary Bill 
anords ample proof of the honesty, disinterestedness, and public spirit with which 
unfortunate Chief Se^etaryship.” So wrote Mr. Gladstone in a 
criticism of Sir Wemyss Beid’s Life of Forster. “When in 1880 he was believed to 
nave made the Irish Office the object of his dhoice, such a selection was certainly due not 
2 P 
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OitocMll, Mr. Chaplin, and all the young bloods of the Tory party 
hamlded this measure as the beginning of a campaign against the land- 
lords. The desire to embarrass^ the Government prevailed 
OompMsation .for ^^^ith some, a baser consideration with others. In tinitli, ^ 
the Government had been, as Mr. Gladstone said, at great 
^ • painsr to secure that a measure demanded by strong neces- 

sity, aiid carefully adapted and limited to that necessity, 
should not establish a dangerous precedent. They had been careful so to 
frame it that it should not deprive the landlord of the power of enforcing 
payment of rent due. What the Bill really restrained, and that only 
temporarily, was the Irish landlord’s power of eviction, a jjower conferred 
ui^on him by comparatively recent Acts, and conferred upon him certainly 
without any reference to, and it might almost be said without any con- 
sideration of, the Irish occupier. 

The Third Reading was carried at last, on the 20th of July ; but Lord 
Beaconsfield opposed the Bill in the House of Lords, and it was thrown 
out on the Second Reading by 282 votes to 51. The results 

Thrown out were disastrous. The Irish i^easant became hopeless, 

by the Lords. desperate, and lawless. Agrarian misery was followed by 

agrarian outrage. It was f)erliaps the most enormous of 
all the sins which the House of Landlorcls has committed from a short- 
sighed care for the rentals of its members. “I remember,” wx’ites Mr. 
Jiistin McCarthy, “speaking in the House of Commons some time during 
the earlier period of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, and declaring my con- 
viction that the action of the House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation 
for Disturbance^ Bill was the fountain and origin of all the agrarian trouble 
then going on in Ireland. I shall never forget how Mr. Gladstone, seated 
on the Treasury bench, leaning across the table, with flashing eyes and 
earnest gestures, called ‘Hear! Hear! Hear I’ to my declaration.” 

At this time the Conservative party was weak and disorganised. 
There was a good deal of insubordination below the gangway. The amiable 
and steady-going leaders on the Front Opposition bench were surprised 
aiud pained by the discovery that they were not giving satisfaction^ to 
younger and more pushing members of the jmrty. These free-lances readily 
allied, when occasion served, with the Irish members, or with any other 
section that promised to create a disturbance, to obstruct, 
The Challemel- delay, or in any manner embarrass the Government. The 
strain was too great for Mr. Gladstone’s health and temper. 
On the 14th of June Mi*. F, H. O’Donnell, an Irish member, 
had put in the form of a question a string of false state- 
ments about the antecedents of M. Challemel-Lacoui% the new French 
ambassador. Sir Charles Dilke, replying for the Government, expressed 

to personal ambition, but to an honourable desire and perhaps an over-sanguine expecta- 
tion to be enabled to labour alike for the promotion of the national well-being of the 
people and for the extension of -their local liberties. Nor can anyone say with justice 
that he did not work consistently, and even eagerly, within the lines which he had Jald 
down for himself. It was, therefore, a sad irony of Fortune which first threw him Into 
sharper .collision than any of his predecessors with the sentiment of the Irish people, 
which made his administration among the least successful periods of his life, and 
which finally ordained that the last of hls;political uttei’ances should be the announcement 
of a keen resistance to their ‘ national asplmflcns,’ 
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his regret at the offensive interpellation. This did not satisfy Mr. 
O’Donpell. He began tt) make a speech^ but was cheeked by the Speaker. 
Still he persevered. At last* Mr. Gladstone rose to order, and mov^ that 
Mr. O’Donnell bo not heard. Such a motion, according to the Speaker^ 
had not been made in the House of Commons for 200 years, and after a 
long debate it was withdrawn, on Mr. O’Donnell consenting to give notice 
of his intended motion. It was perhaps' the least constitutional proposal 
ever put forward by Mr. Gladstone in Parliament. 

As the Session proceeded the difficulty of carrying on Parliamentary 
business became greater and greater. At last, at the end of July, the 
Premier broke down. On the Slst he was muffied up 
and about to starl for a Cabinet Council when Dr. Clark a Temporaiy 
stopped him and sent him to bed, finding that his Breakdown, 
temperature was at 103. In the course of a week 
he began to recover ; aii<l in ten days* time was well enough to pay a 
visit to his old friend the Dean of Windsor. On August 15th he 
left town for Holmbuiy in Surrey, the seat of Mr. F. Leveson-Gower ; 
and at the end of Align si, as guests of their friend Sir Donald Currie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone took a voyage round the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in Sir Donald’s vessel, tlie cn Board the 
Grantully Castle, At the different points where they “ Qraniuhy Caetle.*' 
touched, the Premier was able to make little speeelies, 
and when he returned from what ho described as ‘‘a >ianatory and not 
a political tour” his health was completely restored. 

During the leader’s convalescence Lord Hartingtoii and the rest of tho 
Ministers were fighting their Avay through the remainder of the Session 
amid scenes of organised disorder and concerted anarchy. The Homo 
Rulers, already practically under the leadership of Mr. Parnell, delayed 
for days tne vote for the Royal Irish Constabulary. The relations 
between the Irishmen and Mr. Forster grew steadily worse. And this 
friction undoubtedly enhanced the difficulties of the Government. When 
at last the Session came to an end, the struggle which had been waged 
ill the House of Commons Avas carried aerosb the Irish Channel ; and» 
Mr. Forster, a strong and resolute administrator, found himself face to 
face A\itli Mr. Parnell. 

Without doubt Mr. Gladstone’s Irish jiolicy in 1880, as in 1868, was 
a policy of constructive social legislation. On those terms, and with that 
intention, Mr. Forster took office. Hence too the appointment in June 
of a Commission to iiujuire into the Avorkiiig of the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
and the introduction of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. But the 
.fiction of the House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill precipitated a crisis. The Irish people were in a dangerous mood. They 
had found a strong leader who di<l not scruple to declare war upon 
government from DoAvning Street and Dublin Castle. Agrarian outrages 
began to increase in number. Evictions Avere folloAved by 
murders. Juries refused to convict. A pwistoral letter of Ireland: 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, condemning iu ^ Btate af Waar, 
unmeasured terms all Avho instigated or condoned outrage, 
only exasperated the peasantry ; and so strong was the current of the 
national feeling that many bishops, and the great majority of the 
priests— who had stood aloof from Fenian movement’-joined the 
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popular side. In Septeinber Mr. Parnell eicplalnbd boy. 

cotting. It was, he said, better than shooting, as bebg “ a more Christian 
and charitable way* of dealing with a t^uuit who bid 
Boycotuns. for a farm from which his neighbour had been evicted; 

for it would give the lost sinner an opportunity of 
repenting. Uiifortiinately, the boycott did not prevent ninrder. lu 
October, 1880, it was found necessary to piuM-laiin Galway as a disturbed 
district. At the beginning of Novonib(»\ fourteen prominent members of 
the Land League, including Mr. Parnell and several other members of 
Parliament, were indicted. 

On the 0th of November, at the Lord 3fayor’8 Banquet the Prime 
Minister referred at some length to the (*i*isis. The abundance of the 
harvest in Ireland might have been expected to pi*oduce a social improve- 
ment by diminishing tliose sufferings which tAvelve months before “went 
far to account for whatever miglit be observed of uneasiness, and even 
of disorder, in the state and conduct of that i)eople.’' But 3Iinisters had 
been disappointed;— 

“Other influenc«‘S have come upon the scene— some of them, perhaps, le/^itimate, others, 
more questionable, have been pressed on our view liy means tliat cannot for a moment 
pretend to be legitimate, and are incompatible -with the lirst conditions of a well-consti- 
tuted society. I allude to a party which has long soug|it to associate its political 
history with the reform and imjirovement of the ; but there is one thought anterior 
to the refonu and improvement of the law, and that is the maintenance of public order.” * 

On December 13th a Cabinet (\miicil was hastily summoned. The 
increase of outrages hi Ireland had eonvincod the Cliief Secretary that 
a strong Coercion Act was necessary to enable the Government to preserve 
life and secure property, and it was decided that this Bill should pre- 
cede— but not supersede— land legislation. 

Even in those dark and menacing days Mr. Gladstone’s courageous 
optimism and unbounded belief in himself and in the efficacy of that 
remedial legislation which he kept steadily in view, never destu’ted him. Nor 
4iad the Premier lost the confideiiee of the extreme section of his party ; for 
oil January 12th, 1881, a small deputation of Radicals, with Irish Home 
Rulers who were not hillowors c»f Mr. Paiuiell, came to him and presented 
a memorial in favour of the three FV— Free sale, Fair rent, and Fixity of 
tenure, t with special emphasis on the last. Parliament had 
The been opened on January 7th. The Queen’s Speech touched 

Queen’s Speech, on the settlement of the Montenegrin frontier and the 
1881. difficulties still remaining about that of Greece, on a rising 

ill the Transvaal which had postponed plans “for securing 
the European settlers full control over their own local affairs,” on the 
unfortunate prolongation of a war in Basutoland, and on the determina- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government that the occupation of Candahar should 
not be permanently maintained. But tlie most important part of the 

*In the same speech Mr. Gladstone addressed himself to foreign questions, and found 
reason for satisfaction, not only in connection with Montenegro, but also in connection witli 
Afghanistan, where, since General Roberts’s great march to Candahar, they had been able 
to diminish by between 20,000 and 30,000 the enormous force which had been engaged in 
military operations. 

t “Fraud, Force, and Folly” was the Tory inteijpretation. 
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'%(i)tteh was reserved for the alarming devdopments in t!^ sn*^ 
of treland ;-^ ' i 

a ibtate of things new in*M>me important respects/ and hence with Ht^eof 
able guidance &om former precedent, I have deemed it right steadily to putriit ^ 
the ordinary powers of the law before making any new demand. But 
a demonstration of their inediciency, amply supplied by the present . 

circumstances of the country, leads me now to apjirise you that pro- 
posals will be immediately submitted to you for intrusting m^ with 
additional power, necessary, in my judgment, not only for the vindi- 
cation of order and public law, but likewise to secure on behalf of my subjects protectiofi 
for life and property tflid personal libertv of action ’* 


The clebatt whhdi followed was hot and prolonged. Lord Randolph 
Churchill complained that the Go^ eriiment had failed to pack their jury* 
at the State tidal in Dublin, at which Mr. 


Darnell an<l liLs associates were about to be 
acquitted. Mr. Charles Russell* contended 
that the aims and methods of the Land 
League wei'e perfectly legal. Mr. Parnell, 
ssooii to be dubb(*d by the fair members of 
the Ladies’ Land League “the iiucj owned 
king of Ireland," and according to Mr. 
Plunket “the most immoral politician since 
Ja(*k Cade," deedared that if a fair chance 
of success presented itself “it was the duty 
of every Christian to shed his blo(Kl for lus 
country, ’ 

At la^^t the debate on the Address was 
brought to a conclubion, and on the 24:tli of 
.January Mr. Foistor intro- 
The Coercion Bill duced the Pi'otection of Per- 
Introduoed, 1881 . Property Bill, which 

provided that the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant miglit put and keep in prison until ^ 

tSef)tember 80th, 1882, any person reasonably suspected of agrarian or 
treasonable offences. On the next day Mr. Gladstone carried a Resolu* 
tiou to give piecc»dence to the Bill. A twenty -two hours’ sitting followed, 
in the course of which Mr. Biggar was suspended. On the 27th and 28th 
denunciations of the Land League by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright still 
further inflamed the passions of the Irish. On the last day of the month 
a forty-one hours’ sitting began, which proved conclusively that the rules 
of procedure, vhich had been amended in 1880 to give the Speaker 
power to “name" members, were still hopelessly inadequate. A nine 
days’ debate on the Address, a twentv-two hours’ sitting on the xhotion 
to give precedence to the Coercion Bill, and a five days’ debate on leave 
to bring it in, had culminated in a forty-one hours' sitting I It was 
obviously necessary to resort to new tactics. The “cldture," as it was 
called, began to be discussed favourably in the Press ; and Professor 
Thorold Rogers distinguished himself in a hunt for precedents, f 


* Now Lord Bussell of Killowen. 

t The backward search ended triumphantly with some entries in the Commons Joumals 
for 1610 and 1604. 
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At last Speaker Brand, holding that the Bill had been wilfully 
' obstructed, declared his determination to put the question without 
further debate, and this was done, the Nationalists shout-. 

The Closure. ing out Privilege ” and leaving the House in a body* 

' The motion for leave to bring in the Coercion Bill was 

carried without dis^nt. 

The next day (the 3rd of February), Mr. Gladstone rose to move the^ 
adoption of an urgency rule framed to enable Ministers to expedite public 
business. But he had no sooner risen to propose his Resolution than Mr. 
Dillon got up and persistently interrupted, until at last he was named by 
the Speaker and removed from the House by the Sergeant-at-arms. Mr. 
Gladstone again rose, but was again interrupted by two Irish members. 
The Speaker intervened : “ The right lion, gentleman is in x^ossession of 
the House, and is entitled to iiroceed ivithout intorrnx)tion.” 

Mr. Parnell: “I beg* to move that the right lion, gentleman be no* 
further heard.’' (Cries of “Name him I name him!”) 

From this point indescribable confusion prevailed. The Speaker having^ 
declared that he was prepared to put into operation the Standing Order 
dealing with wilful and persistent obstruction, Mr. Gladstone again 
attempted to iiroceed. Mr. Parnell again rose, insisting on his right to* 
move that the Prime Minister be no furtlier heard, in accordance with 
the precedent created by the Premier liimsclf in the x>i’^JV’ious Session. 
By a long and painful process, Mr. Parnell and nearly forty rebellious 
Irish members ivere suspended from the sc^rvice of the House during the* 
remainder of that day’s sitting. At last, when Mr. Glad- 
The Kationallsts stone was able to I’esume, lie proceeded as if nothing 

suspended. happened. He would avoid, lie said, epithets of praise^ 

or blame, because nothing would be more widely divergent 
than tlie opinions jirevaleiit among tlie majority and the minority as to 
the conduct of one another and as to the interests of which they were 
I’espectively in charge. It would be agreed tliat the responsibilities of 
the House of Commons Averc measured by its poAvers ; “ and as to its* 
^OAvers, the very first of them, in the order of Nature,” was that over 
its OAvn members for the regulation of its OAvn proceedings, Tlie position 
of the English House of Commons Avas altogether peculiar. Other 
Assemblies had duties to perform, but they Avere trifles “light as air” 
in comparison Avith the Avork which the British House of Commons 
had taken upon its shoulders, “The consequence is that the very mass 
and amount of these duties is the measure of your weakness. Obstruction 
elsewhere is a jilay thing and a jest;* obstruction here has it in its 
poAver to jilace fatal and insurmountable obstacles in the Avay of your 
discharging your primary obligations.” At present the House was at 
the mercy of members Avhose one object Avas to block the transaction of 
business. The Irishmen Were fighting not for liberty in speech, but for 
* licence in obstruction. The pei*i9onal appear with Avhich the Prime Minister 
closed his noble oration tvUl long be remembered:— 

“ I ImA-e been nearly half a century in this House, and you will believe me when I say that 
1 am not indifferent to its hohpur. Personally my prospective concern in this arrangement 

• The scenes in the I^ower Houses of the Austrian and Hungarian. Parliaments in 1897 
and 1898 have impaired the force of Mr. Oladsthnp*^ contrast. ' 
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is snuMii My lease is all but run out ; but there ,are those here who for y^ars, even tm genera- 
tions, will live, as I hope, to render honourable and splendid service td their country. The 
House of Commons has never, since the first day of its desperate struggle 
for esistence, stood in a more siridus crisis-^in a crisis of character and A Persratton 
honour, not of external security. As you value the duties which have been 
committed to you, as you value the traditions you have received, as you esteem highly the 
interests of the vast Empire for which you work, I appeal tc^ you not too nicely and 
microscopically to discuss this and that secondary improvement upon which we might, 
differ for ever ; but without hesitation and without delay, after the challenges that have 
been addressed to you, after what you have suffered to-night, to rally to the performance 
of a great public diAy, and to detennine that you will continue to be, as you have, 
been, the mainstay of the power and glory of your country, and that yon will not 
degenerate into the laughing-stock of uhe world.** 

Tlie appeal succeeded ; for it wits 
felt to have been made “ by one 
who not only stands at the head 
of this House in point of ability and 
position, init who for a length of 
time has taken a leading part in 
the proceedings of former Parlia- 
ments and is distinguished by this 
— that he has as much as, and per- 
haps I might say more than, any 
member of this House, in former 
times, stood up nobly in the face 
of opposition, sometimes of the most 
formidable character, in defence of 
the rights ami liberty of speech, 
and especially of minorities in this 
House.” * The urgeiiey rule was 
adopted, but the antidote i)roved 
to be inadecpiate to the evil, and 
in 1882 a further reform of proced- 
ure was carried, providing that, on 
the initiative of the Speaker, a de- 
bate might, under certain condi- charles stewaut parnell in 1881, 

tions, be closed by a bare majority. 

On the 4th of February (1881) the debate on the Second Reading of 
the Coercion Bill began, and was concluded on the 9th. On the same 
night the Speaker laid on the table the new Rules of Procedure which 
Jie had framed in pursuance of the TJigeiicy rule mentioned above. At 
length, on the ^th, two days before the humiliating disaster of Majuba , 
Hill, the Coercion Bill was carried, all the remaining 
amendments being put to the vote without further debate, Coercloa Bill 
But though the majorities wore large, a strong body of carried, February, 
Liberal feeling regarded* a measure which deprived Irish- , 
men of civil liberty with disapprobation and disgust. The 
Pall Mall Gazette^ then under the editorship of Mr. John Morley, had, 
begun a persistent and ultimately successful agitation against the policy 
of coercion. It rebuked Mr. Forster for his “ rather uncouth exultation ” 
at the passing of the Bill. 

♦ See Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech. Hansard, Feb, 3, 1881. 
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bn Apiil4tli Mr. Gladstone introduced his Budget, by which the income 
tax was reduced to fivei)ence and the deficiency so created was met by 
an addition to the duty on foreign spirits and by a change in the probate 
and legacy duties. The Budget of 1882, which was his last, contained 
no changes of importance ; and in the December of that year he handed 
over the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Mr. Childers. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield on the 19th April, 1881, removed from 
the political stage Mr, Gladstone’s last rival, a great man whose life is 
still to be written, but of whom this much may safely be 
Death of Lord predicated : that his predominance at •Court was never 
Beaeonefteid, questioned, that he more than once loosened Mr. Gladstone’s 
April 19th, 1881. gj.Jp jjjjg House of Commons and once at least shattered 
his iDopularity in the metropolis if not in the country. 
The Prime Minister immediately w’rote to Lord Rowton tendering on behalf 
of the Government the honour of a public funeral. But a funeral oration 
was also requisite, and the Premier must say at becoming length every- 
thing that was appropriate and nothing that was untrue. The difticulty 
was so formidable that the victor of Midlothian shrank at the thought, 
became quite ill, and for several days took to his bed. One morning a 
visitor found him up again and in his usual spirits. Mr. Gladstone had 
hit upon certain moral traits or characteristics which his conscience would 
allow him to make the subjects of panegyric. On the 9th of May he 
rose in the House of Commons to move that a humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty would give directions that a 
monument “be erected in the collegiate church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
to the memory of the late Right Hon. the Eail of Beaconsfield, K.G.” 
The characteristics of the • dead statesman which Mr. Gladstone had 
selected for special ])raise were three— his courage, his loyalty to his 
own race, and his devotion to his wife. 

“It would not be fair, and it would not be just, even if it were appropriate, that I, 
who have been sejiarated from Lord Beaconsfield by longer and larger 
. * dittereiices than perhaps ever separated two persons, should endeavour 

gf draw a picture which must be too faintly coloured if executed by 

my hand. But yet I will allow myself the satisfaction, in dwelling 
upon topics that are both pleasant to myself and useful to all. 

, “Lord Beaconsfield had certain great qualities on which it would be idle for me to 
enlarge. His extraordinary intellectual powers, for instance, were as well known to 
others as to me. But other qualities there were in him, not merely intellectual or 
immediately connected with the conduct of affairs, but with regard to which I should 
wish, were I younger, to stamp the recollection of them on my mind for my own future* 
guidance, and which I strongly recommend to those who are younger for notice and 
imitation. These characteristics were not only writt^ni in a marked manner on his career, 
but were possessed by him in a degree undoubtedly extraordinary, I apeak, for example, 
of his strength of will, his long-sighted persistency of purpose, reaching from his first 
entrance on the avenue of life to its very close, his remarkable power of self-govern- 
ment, and last, not least, his great Parliamenbxry courage, which I, who have been 
associated in the course of my life with scores of Ministers, have never seen surpassed. 

There were other points in his character on which I cannot refrain from sayijig a 
word or two. I wish to express my. admiration for those strong sympathies of race, for 
the sake of which he was always reewiy to risk popularity and influence. A like senti- 
meut I feel towards the strength of bis sympathies with that brotherhood to wdiich" he 
thought, and justly thought, himself entitled to belong— the brotherhood of men of 
letters. I read, in a very^ interesting book, the Autobiography of Thomas Cooper, how, 
in the year 1844, when his influence with his party was not yet established, Mr. Cooper 
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came io him in the character ot a struggling literary man, «who was Also a tJharl^st, 
and the then Mr. Disraeli met him with the most actire and cordial kindness, so ready 
was his sympathy for genius. . . . 

“There is one slight matter to which I have satisfaction in referring. There is 
much misapprehension abroad as to the personal sentiments between public men who« are 
divided in policy. . . , Sir, I wish to take the occasion— if with the permission of 
the House I may for a ^moment degenerate into egotism upon A subject much too high 
for it— of recording at this place and this hour my Arm conviction that in all the Judg- 
ments ever delivered by Lord Beaconsfield upon myself, he never was actuated by senti- 
ments of personal antipathy.” * 

If it were necessary to prove that this magnificent oration completely 
triumphed over the difficulties by which it was surrounded, the words of 
Sir Stafiord Northcote, who was perhajis Lord Beaeonsfield’s most devoted 
adherent, woidd be conclusive : “ A monument of a higher character 
than any that can be carved in stone or marble has already been erected 
to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield in the si>eech we have just heard.” 

On April 22nd Mr. Gladstone | made an important pronouncement on 
the South African policy of the Government. He had come into office* 
pledged to a certain extent to respect the chains and 
wishes of South African colonists, whatever their The Transvaal, 
nationality, for self-government. Respect for continuity 
had prevented the immediate recall of Sir Bartle Frere, 
who had shown already, under Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, a 
strong disinclination to accept even the broadest hints that his services 
were dispensable. At last, when the grand scheme of South African 
Federation liad failed, a Liberal Government, influenced by the 
urgent recommendations of Mr. Leonard Courtney and other prominent 

Radicals, decided upon Frere’s recall. In December, 1880, the Boers 

proclaimed a republic and attacked the English garrisons in the 
Transvaal. Owing to mistakes in tactics, never properly explained, our 
force suffered a series of disasters, which ended in the defeat at Majuba 
Hill at tlie end of February. Sir Evelyn Wtiod, who succeeded to the chief 
command of the English troops, agreed with President Joubert upon an 

armistice of eight days, which w'as extended. Sir Bvelyn^s despatchgp 

were so prudent and pacific that Mr. Gladstone felt himself able to resist 
the Jingo cry for revenge. It would have been quite easy for the British 
Empire to crush 8,000 Boers, and to arrange for the good government of the 
survivors by young English gentlemen from Oxford or Cambridge ; and from 
the standpoint of party polities such a course would have been very expe^ 
dient. The Government chose to exercise magnanimity. Terms were granted 
by which the Boers admitted a British resident and British control over 
their foreign policy, and in return received complete aut<jnomy at home. 

Meanwhile the Irish Land Bill had been introduced in fulfilment 
of Mr. Gladstone’s intention. The Commission appointed 
in the previous year had reported, and basing themselves The lilili laad 
upon this report, the Government brought in a Bill for wsi. 

checking arbitrary increases of rent. The Bill recognised < 

universal tenant right, virtually abolished the limitation imposed by 
the Act of 1870 upon the right of assignment, and set up a Land Cour^ 
for the fixing of judicial rents for a period of fifteen years. 

* It is interesting to recall that this conviction, which Mr. Gladstone often ex^essed 
In conversation, was explicitly confirmed by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
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The Land Act of .1881 was a very laborious and intricate piec^ of 
work, so laborious that Mr. Gladstone used to class it in the same 
category with the drafting of the Succession Duty Bill and his 
course of reading at Oxford for the Final Schools. Very few members 
of the House ot Commons even pretended to understand the Bill; but 
this did not prevent it from occupying the almost undivided attention 
of the House for four months. The Tories talked vaguely about con- 
fiscation. Among the Irish members, Mr. Timothy Healy distinguished 
himself by the acuteness of his criticisms, and attracted, not for the 
first or last time, the admiration of Mr. Gladstone. • 

All kinds of absurd impossibilities were suggested as alternatives 
to the Bill. Over 800 amendments were )n'oposed. But Mr. Gladstone 
held I’esolutoly to the vital provisions of his scheme in the Commons. 
The House of Lords threatened to upset the main principle of the Bill,, 
but Lord Selborne for once stood to his guns, and his authority,, 
strengthened eventually by the prudent timidity of Lord Salisbury, 
’secured the passing of the Third Reading of the measure on the 16th 
August. Mr. Gladstone wrote a grateful letter to the Lord Chancellor— 
“the most demonstrative,” said Lord Selborne, “which I ever received 
from him.” * 


Only the dire distresses and necessities of Ireland made the Act 
possible; for many Whigs and Tories wei*e allied against it, on the 
ground plainly put forward by Lord Randolph Churchill, that its object 
was to get rid of the Irish landlords, the strongest “bond of union” 
between Ireland and England. The Bill was too thorough to please Mr. 
Parnell ; and accordingly 260 amendments were placed to the credit of 
his well-disciplined little party. More than this he dared not do to 
wreck a measure which so seriously damaged the prospects of constitutional 
disruption and agrarian agitation, and went some way towards justifying 
Mr. Gladstone’s confident declaration three years later, that through its 
instrumentality “almost every case of over-renting in Ireland has been 
touched,” and that, “speaking generally of the peoi)le in Ireland, "who 
aj^e a people of annual tenancies, over-renting is virtually at an end.”t 
At a National Laud League Convention at Dublin in September, 
Mr. Parnell found it necessary to declare that the Land Act had 
not put an end to the work of the Leagfie; and a 
The Land League resolution was passed that the League should now direct 
and the Land its efforts to the entire abolition of landlordism in Ire- 

Act, 1881 . land. Practically the cry of “No Rent” was substi- 

tuted for the cry of “Fair Rent”; for the Parriellites 
now began to i^roclaim that a just rental in Ireland was about one-seventh 
or one-eighth of the actual rental. Thus the Land Act only eased an 
economic strain in order to accelerate a political crisis. “It brought to 
a' crisis the affairs of the party connected with the Land League, It 
made it almost a necessity for that imrty either to advance or to recede. 
And what course did they take ? They chose the desperate course ; they 
chose to unfurl the flag against all property, against all rent.” t 


•See “Memorials, Personal and Political,** Part II., by Roundell Palmer, Earl of 
Selborne, vol. il., pp. 27, 28. 

t Speech at Edinburgh, September 1st, 1884. 

tMr. Gladstone’s speech in the House' of Coxapaons, February 8th, 1882. 
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T!fee cry of “No Rent” grew louder, the speeches of the faruellite; 
leaders grew more the language of their understudies-t-the 

petty spouters of sedition , and outrage— grew more and more violentr 
until, at the beginning of October, 1881, in a great , speech at I^ds, ^ 
Mr. Gladstone felt it necessary to appeal to all parties for support. “ If, 
wh^ we have that short further experience [of* the working of the 
Land Act] to which I have referred, it shall tlien appear that there is 
still to bo fought a final conflict in Ireland, between law on the one 
side and sheer Jawlessness upon the other,* if the law, purged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice, is still to be 
repelled and refused, and the first conditions of political The Besourc^ 
society are to be set at nought, then I say, gentlemen, ClviliBatlon.. 
without hesitation, the resources of civilisation against 
its eneniies are not yet exhausted. I shall recognise in full, when the 
facts are ripe -and their ripeness is approaching— the duty and the 
responsibility of the Government. 1 call upon all orders and degrees of 
men, not in these two kingdoms, but in these three, to support tile 
Government in the discharge of its duty and in acquitting itself of that* 
responsibility.” 

The party of law and order did not respond to Mr. Gladstone’s* 
appeal. But he was determined that the Land Act, having been passed ^ 
should be allowed a fair opportunity of working: “We have endeavoured 
to pay the Irish nation the debt of justice, and of liberal justice, . . .. 
We are convinced that they desire to take free and full advantage of 
the Land Act.” It was discouraging, he said, but not surprising that no 
Irishman had the moral courage to lift up his voice against the man 
who had just declared that, until he had submitted his “test cases,”' 
any farmer Avho paid his rent was a fool— 

“a dangerous denunciation in Ireland, gentlemen— *a dangerous thing to be denounced 
as a fool by tbo head, by a man who has made himself the head, of the most violent 
party in Ireland, and who has offered the greatest temptations to the Irish people.. 
That is no small matter. He desires, gentlemen, to arrest the operation of the Act 
—to stand, as Aaron stood, between the living and the dead ; but to stand there, 
as Aaron stood, to arrest but to spread the plague.” 

In the same speech the Premier asked wdiat Mr. Parnell proposed to* 
do now that the Bill which he had vainly tried to kill had been passed.. 

“ The people of Ireland, gentlemen, as we believe— and this is just the matter that th0 
next few weeks or months will have to determine— desire, in conformity with the advica 
of their old patriots, of their bishops, of their trusted friends, to make 
a full trial of the Land Act ; and if they do make a full trial of that 
Act, you may rely upon it — it is as certain as human contingencies ^ 
can be — it will give peace to the country. Peace to the country is ** 

exactly the thing which is not the object of Mr, Parnell and his disciples ; 
and therefore, in tlie prosecution of their policy, the thing which is more than all neceslary 
for them to do is to intetcept the action of the Land Act. How do they set about it ? Mr. 
Parnell, with his myrmidons around him in his Land League, goes to Dublin, instructs th^ 
people of Ireland that they are not to go into the Court which the Parliament of tha- 
country has established in order to do them justice— they are not to go into the Court until 
he gives them leave. He says that they are not to go there until he has framed certain 
test cases, and until he and his brethren of the Land League have taken these test casen 
IntoCourt,”* ^ \ 

♦ Speech at Leeds, October 7th, 1881, 
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r ^ “ Jkti Hmscrtt speech” was Mr. Panieirs comment. 

Blit the resources of civilisation were not exhausted. For the moment 
the views of the Chief Secretary: and the • Prime Minister were in 
complete harmony. The denunciation of Pai'nell at Leeds was followed on 
the 13th of October by his arrest under two warrants, 
His imst. due of them referring to “reasonable suspicion” of 
treasonable practices under the new Coercion Act. At 
the same time Mr, Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and the chief officials of the Land 
League were arrested and conveyed with Mr. Parnell to Kilmainham 
Gaol. The imprisoned Land Leaguers at once issued ‘the famous “No 
Rent” manifesto, calling upon Irish tenants to pay no rent so long as 
their leaders were in gaol. The Government no less promptly proclaimed 
the Land League an illegal body, and proceeded to suppress 
Suppression of its branches in all parts of the country. Happily the 
the Land League, influence of the League Avas not strong enough to prevent 
the Act coming into operation, and numerous applications 
Avere made to the Land Commissioners to fix judicial rents. It might 
have been supposed that the Irish landlords AA'ould liaA^e endeavoured at 
this juncture to atone for the long course of historic^al iniquity Avhich had 
miKle the Irish Question. They might have tried to distinguish themselves 
honourably from the leaders of the tenantry by promoting the smooth 
and peaceful administration of the Land Act. Alas, no. “It must be 
confessed,” Avrites Lord Sclborne, “that those wlio Avere desirous to see 
justice done to landlords as AA^ell as tenants AAx^re not assisted by much 
prudence or self-restraint on the part of their chief spokesmen in Ireland. 
It AA^as Avith no very good grace that they suffered the Act to i)ass; and 
before it Avas brought into operation, after having become laAV, they 
denounced it publicly and loudly.” * 

In the months Avhich succeedc»d the arrest of the Irish leaders, the 
opinions of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster rapidly diAxrged. The con- 
fidence Avhich Mr. Forster placed in official statistics and police reports 
strengthened his belief in “resolute GoAcrnment.” It is curious to reflect' 
tlig-t in spite of his reliance on the ix>Uce for information, he was not 
aAvare of being not once only, but many times, Avithin an ace of assassin- 
ation ! Mr. Gladstone's attitude tiiAvards Mr, Parnell uivderwent a 
change. Early in Aj^ril, 1882, a correspondence Avas opened betAveen Mr. 

O’Donnell and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and betAveen Captain 
Downing Street O’Shea and the Prime Minister himself. Those coinmuiii- 
and K ilm ain h a m , cations dealt mainly aa ith the question of arrears. The 
April, 1882. jiad conferred on every tenant a property in 

his farm, but in order to give its proAusioiis full beqeheial 
effect, arrears must be dealt Avith, The Irish leaders Avere beginning to be 
afraid of the fire they , had themselves helped to light; and they seized 

* When the Session of 1882 opened, Lord Donoughmore carried in the House of Lords a 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the working of the Land Act before it had 
been four months in operation. Lord l^lbome, maintaining- that the Act had beyemd 
question improved the moral position of the Government for the enforcement of law, cbm- 
pared the Peers to children who plant flowers and pull them up a day or two afterwards 
to see if they are growing, But his Jirotests were in vain ; and “ a one-sided, irritating 
and altogether unprofitable inquiry” followed. See Lord Selborne’s “Personal and Political 
Memqriais,” Part ii., vol. ii., p. 43 ; and Hansard, February 7th, 1881 
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ii]^B tiiis ^ub3^et) because it afforded an opportunity for initiating a better 
ind moi’e honourable politjy. On the 11th of April Captain O’Shea was 
authorised by Mr. Parnell 4o toll the Premier tha^i “ if a satisfactory settle- 
ment of arrears could be arrived at be should consider it his duty to use 
his personal influence for the purpose of assisting in the preservation of 
law and order in Irelaiid.” On the 15th Mr. Gladstone replied : “ I think 
you assume the existence of a spirit on my part with which you can 
sympathise. Whether there can be any agreement on the means or not, 
the end in view is of vast moment ; and assuredly nQ resentment or 
personal prejudice, or false shame, or other impediment extraneous to 
the matter, will prevent the Government from treading whatever path 
may moat safely and shortly lead to the pacification of Ireland.” 

Mr. Chamberlain received independent communications, and answered in 
the same spirit. A memorandum from Mr. Herbert Gladstone and other 
portions of the correspondence Avere read at a Cabinet meeting on 'April 
"^nd ; and the Cabinet unanimously resolved upon the adoption of a 
conciliatory course. A feAV days later, when Mr. Redmond introduced 
into the Commons an Arrears Bill framed by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone 
gave it a favourable reception on the ground that it opened a good 
prospect for the Avorking of the land hiAvs in Ireland.* A minute of 
an interview between Captain O’Shea and JMr. Forster, and another 
letter from Mr. Parnell, Avere circulated at a Cabinet meeting on the 
1st of May. Mr. Parnell said in his letter that “if the arrears question 
be settled upon the lines indicated by us, I have every confidence, a 
confidence shared by my colleagues, that the exertions AAdiicli Ave should 
be able to make Avonld bo effective in stop])ing outrages and intimidation 
" of all kinds ” ; and added that the accomidishment of a larger, but not 
revolutionary, i3rogranime AAOuld enable them “to co-operate cordially 
for the future Avith the Liberal party in forAA^arding Liberal principles.” 
Ministers Avere not unduly elated or impressed ; but they did not Avish 
to renew the very soA'ere Coercion Act Avhich Avas about to expire. Thqy 
determined therefore t<) introduce a iioav Crimes Act based on a different 
^ and better principle. Mr. Foi'ster insisted that the members 

Mr. Porster re- in Kilmaiiiham should not be released until this neAV Act 
signs, May, 1882. been i)assed, or until Mr. Parnell promised his assist- 

ance in putting doAvn outrages. His colleagues did not agree, 
and decided t(3 send directions at once for the release of Messrs. Parnell, 
Dillon, and O’Kelly from Kilmaiiiham. Mr. Forster thereupon resigned. 

Mr. Gladstone’s view may be briefly given by means of short extracts^ 
from two speeches Aidiich he delivered in the House of Commons in the 
month of May 

“Nothing, in our view, could be more simple, morfS distinct and isolated, than the 
•question we had to consider with regard to the release of the three members, tn pitw 
opinion that matter had no connection whatever Avith the questipn of arrears or any other 
question. It w^s simply the question whether we had prospectively reasonable suspicions 
of conduct on the part of those gentlemen, who were arrested under the exceptional .powers 
of the Act, tending to the disturbance of law and order, and if we had not those reasonable' 
suspicions it was ^ur duty, in our opinion, looking neither to the right nor to the left, at 
once to open the prison doors to them.”t 

• The Bill was afterwards practically ,«^dopted by the Government and passed. ' 
t Statement in the House of Common^ May 10th, 1888. 
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“I#, Forster u^edi words equivalent to saying that lie desired to qbtain^from r. JPaaraell 
and those with whom he acted, an avowal of change. It was ^mething like in effect 
asking for a penitentol confession. I disclaimed alike the desire and the io asjc of 
Mr. Parnell, or any of those who Stit near him, anything of the sort. In considering whether 
we should be justified in closing. the prison doors on Mr, Parnell, I had no title to ask toy 
question but the one whether I believed that the efl'ect of his release would be prejudicial 
to the public interests. .... • 

“Mr. Forster again and again, and not unnaturally from his point^of view, used WOTds 
to chis eflhct: ‘l)o not bny obedience to the law; do not enter into any arrangemeift-,! 
do not pay blackmail.* With every one of those propositions I entirely agreed. But I 
held them to be whblly without application to the circumstances in which we stood. 
There was no arrangefhent of any sort 
between Mr. Parnell and ourselves. 

There was no bargain, no arrangement, 
no negotiations ; for nothing had been 
asked, and nothing had been taken. 

We frankly availed ourselves of in- 
formation tendered to ua as to the 
views of men whose position in Ireland 
made them sensible factors in the ma- 
terials that go to determine the con- 
dition of that country ; and that in- 
formation led us to conclusions on our 
part to which we hastt'iied to give 
effect.” * 

Such was tlie Prime Minister s 
view of what has generally been 
I'ef erred to as “ the Kilmain- 
ham Trtjaty.” 

The terms in which Mr. 

Gladstone announced the decision of the Cabinet on May 3rd, 1882, are of 
some imp.ortauce on account of a controversy which arose in the news- 
papers six years later 
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“ I have to state that directions have been sent to Ireland for the release forthwith 
of the three members of this House who have l)een imprisoned since October last, under 
the powers given by the Protection of Persons and Property Act. The list of persons 
similarly imprisoned will be carefully examined further, with a view to the release, m 
accordance with like principles and considerations, of all persons who arc not believed 
to be associated wlAli the commission of crime.” 


Lord Cowper resigned the office of Viceroy at the same time as Mr. 
Forster resigiied that of Chief 8ecrt'tary for Ireland. They were succeeded by 
Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish, both of whom were connected 
by ties of marriage, of personal friendship, and of close political association 
with the Prime Minister. It was one more proof of his desire to serve 
Ireland. The new Viceroy and his Chief Secretary left England on the 
5th of May. On the 6th, Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, the 
permanent Under-Secretary, were murdered—butchered — in 
the Phoenix Park. Two days later Mr. Gladstone gave The Phomix Park 
notice of the approaching introduction of a Crimes Bill, Tragedy, 
which, although its provisions were severe, did not continue * 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It was not brought ^ 
in from vindictive motives. “ It was not a Bill framed upon the Phoenix 
Park outrages”; but it w’as,* of .course, strengthened in consequence th 0 
* Speech iu the House of Commons. May 4th, 1882. 
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fediginidpn etoited by those outrages; and an amendment stiffening the 
f^se^iidt Russell against the. Govern*- 
ment/ ’the hpr^^i^ of the crime had a deep effect upon the 

^B^lish mind. Jifr. Parnell v^ Gladstone, offering to resign Ms 

^t—a , the Premier strongly deprecated— proclaimed his 

aetesttvtion ;bf the Wime, and declared, truly enough,^ that the murderers 
hiNi aiiued ^‘ the^de^ which it was in their power to deal ageii^st 

Ms hopes in coniiection with the new course on wliich the Government 
had just entered.” 

The Plicehix Park murders may be regarded as l^ie climax of the 
mkfbjj^unes of the Government so far as Ireland is concerned ; and from 
tiiiSs time, under the combined influences of the Land Act, the Arrears Act, 
and the Crimes Act, the condition of that country began to improve. But 
if in the years, 1883. and 1881 the dark clouds that hung over Ireland began 
to lift, iti was only that another storm might burst upon the devoted 
heads of the Bfitish Government in another part of the world. “I do 


'not thinki” -wrote. a member of the Cabinet at the beginning of 1882, 
‘Hhat there was ever so unfortunate a Government; domestic affairs 
were - never so difficult ; and abroad new troubles seem to be constantly 
springing up.” Much, indeed, had already been accomplished. To perform 
unfulfilled obligations and to get I’id of tlie burdens which had been 
imposed upon the country by Lord Beaconsfiold’s Government, without 
interrupting the continuity of British policy, \vere the objects which 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville had set before them. We have 
seen how success had crowned their efforts in Montenegro. The next step 
ill the execution of the Berlin Treaty was the delimitation 
Carrying out of the Greek frontier. The negotiations were slow and 
the BerUn Treaty, tedious ; but they were ultimately successful. The causes 
. . . as well as the fruits of , success were recorded by the 

Prime Minister in one of his great speeches at Leeds : — 


“I aT.joiPc to say that though no progress whatever had been made eighteen months 
ago in the fulfilment of that purpose, a country famous in history, the country of 
Thessaly, inhabited from end to . end by , membcis of the Greek race, 

Thessaly Free, to which in old times we have owed so much— that country of Th^saly 
has been handed out of sci\ Itude into freedom, by the influence exerted 
by the Powejs of Europe, to which you have contributed your full share. And never, 
gentlemen, in the course of, my life have I enjoyed a purer pleasure than in witnessing 
the accomplishment of that work, the removal of that yoke, the re-cstablishment of 
that union among Greek populations of different regions, without the elTusion of one 
single drop of blood.” 

Mf. Gladstone, who had celebrated his political jubilee in the pre- 
vious December^ was suffering at the beginning of the year 1888 from 
overwork and sleeplessness.* He had intended to niake a poUtict^ 
^ur in ' MidMthiaii ; but this was forbidden by Sir Andrew ' Clar}!?.!: ^ 
6n the 17th of tfamua^ry he consented to , leave London and pay 

♦ On New Years Day Mr, Gladstone wrote a touching note to a poor girl 
consumption, who had sent him a small birthday present— a bookmarker on which sife 
had worked “The Bible our Guide”:— “May the guidance which you are good enough 
to desire on my behalf, avail you fully at every step of that journey in which, if I 
do not precede, I shall shortly follow you.” 
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Tisit * to Canxies, where he stayed with Mrs. Gladstone at Lord Wolver- 
! Tilla> overlooking the Gulf of San Juan. The Prime Minister, as 
UBualf sought -jfefreshment im diversity of occupation. 

At Caaiiet, 1888 . With Miss Gladstone, he visited the Carnival at Nice, 
vrhere his tall hat attracted much attention. He cour 

versed with the Brince of Wales and the Comte de Paris, and re- 

freshed himself with a book upon Presbyterian ritual which emanated 
from a Lowland manse. “Though by no means a Presbyterian myself, 
I hope so he wrote to the author in a letter of ^acknowledgment — 
“that this tendency [to ritualism] will not be indulged in without 

reserve. For there was a solemn and stern simplicity in the Old form 
of Presbyterian ritual which was entitled to great respect, and was a 
thing totally apart from the mean nakedness and cold worldliness 
and indifference so widely dominant in English services fifty years ago.*' 
Meanwhile the Phoenix Park murderers were discovered, and the contrast 
between Mr. Gladstone’s recreations and the anxious deliberations of his 
* colleagues evoked from Tory orators the usual strain of abusive 

patriotism. 

The Parliamentary Session of 1883 was not fruitful. It was found 
necessary to drop the Municipal Reform Bill for London ; but the Bank- 
ruptcy, Patents, Agricultural Holdings, and Corrupt Practices 
The Seeiion of Bills, which passed, were iiseful measures. One Bill went 
1888. through with sensational rapidity. The Irish American dy- 
, namitards had been exceptionally busy in London. False 

beards and skeleton keys, tins of chemicals, indiarubber bags of nitro- 
glycerine, primitive infernal machines, and rudimentary factories for their 
construction, were discovered in the metropolis and other towns. There 
was a good deal of consternation. The House of Commons, like most 
other public buildings, was found to have been marked out for destruc- 
tion ; and the Parnellites, who were a little disquieted by the infernal 
machinery of the friends of Ireland, quite forgot to obstruct the Explosives 
Bill. Introduced by Sir William Harcourt on the 9th of April, it was 

f erried through all its stages in an hour and a half, sent up to the 
ouse of Lords, and blessed with the royal assent on the following day. 
On April 20th the Contagious Diseases Acts, against which a strong 
agitation had been instituted in the country, were condemned by a 
Resolution of the House, and in consequence of this ^Resolution th© 
Government suspended the order for the compulsory examination of 
women in the affected areas. On August 18th Mr. Gladstone said that 
he regretted the decision of the House 

“ Personally, I would rather extend than restrict the operation of these Acts ; but I 
admit that there is considerable difficulty in defending a system which can only be partially 
applied as these Acts have been ... and everyone admits that, in the present state ot 
public opinion, it would be absolutely impossible to dream of extending the area.’* 

In this Session, too, the Government made an effort to settle the 
stupid dispute between the House of Commons and the 
The Afflnnatioii constituency of Northampton, which was still advertising^ 
Bin, 1888 . atheism, wasting the time of Parliament^ and expending' 
the energies of Mr. Bradlaugh. The attempt, though un- 
successful , was not altogether throwa away ; for the Second Reading df the 
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Parliamentary Oathd Amendment Bill produced onb of Mr. 01adsibne*a 
noblest speeches.* 

THae Second Beading of the Bill. was lost by three votes. It was thought 
that if the division had taken place on t!he night of Mr. Gladstone's 
speech the Bill might have been saved. 

After the close of the Session, at the invitation df Sir Donald Currie^ 
Mr. Gladstone and several members of his family undertook another 
voyage, this time in the Pemb7^oke Castle. The railway 
journey from Chester, where they met Lord Tennyson, to a oruiM with 
Barrow-in-Furness^ where they embarked in a tug for the Tennyson, 1888. 
Femhroke Castle^ was a triumphal progress, crowds shouting 
*‘61adfctone” at every railway station; and at Barrow thousands of 
people lined the shore, cheering for “Gladstone” and “Tennyson.” On 
Septemlier I7tli the party dined with the King of Denmark at the 
Castle of Fredensdorg, and next day a royal and imperial company 
assembled for a return-dinner on the yacht. Mr. Gladstone proposed, 
the health of the King of Denmark, dwelling upon the fact that 
Englishmen and Danes were sprung from common ancestors. The 
Czar proposed the health of the Queen of England ; the King of Denmark 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. The Queen of Denmark drank the 
health of Lord Tennyson. In the course of the evening the Czarina 
said to Lord Tennyson, “What a kind and sympathetic man Mr. Glad- 
stone is I How he stood by little Montenegro I ” 

On the 29th of February, 1884, Mr.. Gladstone, in a wonderfully lucid 
speech, introduced the County Franchise Bill, by which the qualifications 
in counties were assimilated to those in boroughs, and two 
million voters added to the constituency of the United Bnfiranohtaing tbs 
Kingdom. At first the Tory party offered a vigorous re- Latooureri, X888. 
distance in the Commons; but gradually a perception of the 
danger of this course came over them, and at last they merely demanded 
that a Redistribution Bill should accompany it. Mr. Gladstone's determina- 
tion carried the day, and on June 26th the motion for the Third Reading was 
carried neinine contradicente, these words being inserted in the journals 
ofijthe House at the instance of the Prime Minister, who quoted at the 
same time as a warning to the Peej’s the advice of Polonius to his son: 
‘^Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, bear’t that the opposer 
may beware of thee.” The House of Lords accepted the challenge and threw 
^ut the Bill on the ground that it was unaccompanied by a redistribution 
of seats, and in hopes of forcing on a dissolution. Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
was an autumn Session, preceded by a campaign in Midlothian, in which 
he expressed his conviction that “ the legislative action of the House of 
Lords for the last fifty years had not been a benefit or a blessing to 
the country.” t Lord Salisbury, who replied in a speech at Glasgow 
on October 1st, warned the country that the free working of British 

* The peroration of this speech will be found on p. 511. A quotation from Luoretius 
was peculiarly impressive. , 

t See speech in the Edinburgh Corn Exchange, August 30th, 1864. On the following 
day Mr. Gladstone pointed with satisfaction to the improved condition of Irelanil, 
making one remark which, In the light of later events, is pregnant with meaning. He 
did not say that the Irish question was altogether settled; but “Parliamentary and 
politicid ditBculties are one thing, and social difficulties are another.” 
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yE^^lil^oiis endu&gered Ijjr the growth of the power of t^ wlre- 
^ piiller^ centred in the caucus under the direction of the Prime Ministeiv-* 
'^'U^tei; of the House of .Commons, master ef the House of Lords, nay 
yi^ding but apparent and simulai^ obedience to the orders of the 
Sovereign, gathering into his own hands every power of the State and 
using them so that* when the renewal of power comes his influence may 
be overwhelming and his powers may be renewed,” In this month of 
October, however, after the country had been convulsed by agitation, a 
compromise was arrived at. The Government drafted a Redistribution 
Bill which satisfled the Tory leaders ; and on the 13th of November the 
Franchise Bill was again formally introduced into the House of Lords, 
and in due course it passed without opposition. On the 14th the Poet 
Laureate, who had been much perturbed by the prospect of a constitu* 
tional crisis, had sent to Mr. Gladstone the famous lines 

“ Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
Of steering, for the river here, my friend. 

Parts in two channels, moving to one end— 

This goes straight forward to the cataract : 

That streams about the bend. 

But tho’ the cataract seems the nearer way, 

Whate’er the crowd on either bank may say, 

Take thou ‘ the bend,’ ’twin save thee many a day.” 

Mr. Gladstone did not attempt poetry, but made this reply 

Downing Street, Nov. 16th, 1884. 

“My dear Tennyson, 

, “ I think it a great honour to receive from you a suggestion in verse. For three 
months 1 have laboured to the best and utmost of my ability to avert a crisis and an 
era of organic change, which it seems to me that the Tory benches have been inviting; 
and I have been quite willing to tread any path, direct or circuitous, which could lead 
me to the attainment of this end. Indeed, I have, as you advised, |)oiled in the circuitous 
method; but unfortunately with this issue, that, working round the labyrinth, I find 
myself at the end where I was at the beginning. However, in any and every way open 
no us we shall continue to work for peace. ‘The resources of civilisation are not yet 
exhausted,’ and I will not despair, provided onr friends, and you among them, continue, 
as I feel sure It will be, to give us their iirm and united support. Believe me, 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“ W. E. Gladstone.” 

It is said that the agreement between the two parties was aided, if not 
brought about, by the Queen. ‘‘Nothing,” wrote Lord Belbome emphatic- 
ally, “was in my opinion more honourable to Gladstone during the 
whole of his great career than the resolution which, under his guidance, 
the Cabinet adopted to come, if possible, to an agireement with the heads 
of the Conservative party as to a scheme of redistribution which- both 
parties might accept. The necessary overtures were made and were met 
in the same spirit, and a committee of two or three leading men on both 
sides, honestly desirous of arriving at a satisfactory . solution, was charged 
with the work. The result was marvellous. With incr^ible facility 
and rapidity a larger, more thorough-going, more aymmetricaL and 
consistent scheme for a rearrangement of all the electoral ^reas in the 
Umted Kingdom was constructed and agreed to.” There were many better 
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iib^is tfian Lord J9^bome who regretted that- another ^ 

dealing -with the hereditary legislators had been lost. 

Tte difSeidties of the Gladstoni^ Administration in Egypt were^ like 
tile r^ of. its troubles abroad, mostly inherited from its predecessor* 
Lord Beaoonsfield, by the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, entsoed, 
unknown to himself, on a series of engagements which 
could only end in actual intervention in the affairs of T»» » ^ty r**‘~ 
Egypt. Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, criticised the Jniiwsi^ 
transaction at the time, and warned the Government of 
what might be its consequences. In 1881, when twitted '-with the rise of 
Suez Canal shares, he drew a -distinction between the objections he b««d 
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taken to the purchase “as a complex operation,” and the objections he 
had not taken to it “as a iinancial operation considered as a financial 
operation, conceived and 'executed by a stock - broker.” And his final 
veitlict was delivered in 1888 : — 

“As an operation of British finance, I consider the purchase of the SueK Oanat shares 
to have been worse than ridiculous ; it was wrong and it was dangerous. As a money 
speculation I am not aware of ever having said or thought it would prove a bad one. As 
1 think it had to do with the imprudent engagements subsequently contracted in Bgypt^ 
and the vast cost they entailed, I think that in its ultimate effect that purchase entaUed, 
or helped to entail, great pecuniary loss to the country,'”* 

♦ Letter to a Newcastle corresj^ndent, TimeSt April' 30th, 1888. 
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.‘protest Affainsi the deception practised on the public was in 
Gobden’s brat vein. 

“The doctrine of safe-^uardli^g the road to India beganVith the purchase of .the shares 
Ih the Suez Caual, and I must say that manoeuvre was most successful. It was admirably 
' devised for hoodwinking the people of the country ; and it did carry with it, undoubtedly, 
approval at the time» Bht it was a mere delusion. No doubt the Suez Canal is of im- 
portance; but if war breaks out, and if the channel of the Suez Canal becomes vital or* 
material to our communications .with India, we shall not secure it one bit the better 
because we have been foolish enough to acquire a certain number of shares in the Canal. 
We must secure it by the strong hand. We must secure it by the suberiority of the naval 
power. That superiority we could secure whether we are a proprietor in the Canal or not.” * 

But behind and beyond these details lay the broad principle of objection 
to “ imperial expansion.’* Brought up in a school of statesmen who pre- 
ferred solid comfort and compact power to the hollow 
Imperialism and and often sordid grandeurs of a spreading dominion, he 
Africa, disliked the Imperialism that sprang up after the Franco- 
German War, whether it appeared in the Disraelitish form 
of ‘‘an ascendancy in the councils of Europe,” or in the later and more 
insidious guise of “a mission” to native races. He believed that but little 
good was done by this means to the subject people. He held with Mr. 
Chamberlain that at home only our upper classes, who want provision 
for younger sons, are benefited by territorial aggrandisement. He saw far 
more clearly than his opponents the extent to wliich the acquisition of 
territory would follow their new doctrines. “ In South Africa,” he 
said, “you must still face this difficulty, that your emigrants will go 
out beyond your frontier, wherever they find farms convenient to be 
taken; and you will have the same difficulties and conflicts as you 
have here [in Bechuanaland] .... The tendency of colonists has been 
to go beyond the frontier, beginning long ago with the rivers nearer to 
the Cape, and gradually extending from one river to another ; and thus 
it has been a process of indefinite extension. And whatever countries you 
occupy you will still have the same difficulties to contend with. . . . 
ly’e believe that even if we were in Bechuanaland there is no possibility 
of composing and^ quieting it. It is a question of armed occupation. It is 
therefore a question of annexation, with the certainty that in making that 
annexation you are only preparing the way for a new and further discon- 
tent. The qjd settlers in Bechuanaland can go beyond the frontier and 
again involve you in a similar controversy; so that to speak of proceed- 
ing to the equator, or as far as cultivable or desirable land extends 
towards the equator, is no figure of speech, it is no exaggeration. . . . 
Unlimited space, as history has often shown, is a more formidable foe 
than armed hosts.” t 

In 1877, ill answer to one who advocated the occupation of part of 
Lower ^:gypt, he had written Our first site in Egypt, 

A Xemarkabie be it by larceny, or be it by emption, will be the almost 

Forooast. certain egg of a North African Empire that will grow and 
grow until another Victoria and Albert, titles of the 
lake sources of the White Nile, come within our border, and till we < 

* Speech at Glasgow, December 6th, 1870. 

^ t See speech In the House of Commons, March Idth, 1833, on Sir John Gorst’s motion 
concerning the disorder In Bechuanaland. 
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finaU^ join hai^ds across the equator with Natal and Cape Town.'* f^ 
But fate proved too strong for statesmanship. The condition ,of Bgypt* 
the reluctance of Euro^,to improve it, our own diplomatic entangle*, 
ments and untimely hesitation, and the unhappy vacillations of France 
forced upon England an intervention desired originally neither by 
Conservatives nor by Liberals, t Our intervention was, in one sense, a 
legacy from Ismail Pasha, that brilliant Khedive who had attempted 
to make his country “a part of Europe,” without deviating from the 
first principles oij Oriental . finance. At first he had been successful. 
The signs of mqplern progress appeared. His subjects became more 
cultivated tourists swarmed, and foreign residents multiplied; trading 
places and deserts and swamps were annexed in the Soudan, and their 
original possessors were bullied and robbed. Railways, hotels, European 
streets, and theatres were built; peasant farms were converted whole- 
sale into a huge Khedivial monopoly. Then came a financial crisis. The 
sale of the Canal shares realised £4,000,000; but it failed to avert a 
collapse. The Khedive’s schemes had cost upwards of £100,000,000; and* 
at least half had been pocketed by bond-holders and brokers, who 
swindled under cover of the Capitulations. Several unsuccessful attempts 
at composition were made. Then the un mailed but formidable fist 
of Bismarck was raised ; and France and England, alarmed by his 
threat to enforce the decisions of the European Courts, decided to 
intervene in earnest. The Sultan deposed Ismail and installed his son 
Te’wfik. A new financial composition was made, and two controllers, 
a Frenchman and an Englishman, were appointed to carry it out. 
The arrangement worked well for a year: but it weakened the prestige 
of the native Government, and imposed on France and England duties 
which were at the time not realised clearly by anyone but Gambetta. 
The fellelieen remembered the taxation of the last few years ; the army 
was jealous of the preference shown to the Turk. Two mutinies, headed 
by Arabi, occurred in 1881— one in February, the other in September. 
In the interval between them, he managed to form some kind of a 
“national” party out of fanatical schoolmen, ignorant peasants, an^ 
ambitious young Egyptians of the official class. For a time Sherif Pasha 
and the Khedive made head against Arabi with the help of the better 
elements of Egypt. But at the beginning of 1882 Arabi reappeared 
and forced the Ministry to give him office. And finally he pro- 
duced his manifesto “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and put an end 
to the dual control of Egyptian finance. In the meanwhile Europe 
was negotiating. Gambetta wished France and England to inter- 
vene, but his Ministry fell at the critical moment (January 27th) 
on a domestic question. De Freycinet succeeded him, and assured the 
Chamber, in the name of the new Ministry, that while “we are on 
these benches, no adventure need be feared.” However, on May 15th 
the joint fleets were despatched; on June 11th came the massacre at 
Alexandria. After restoring order, Arabi proceeded to entrench himself 

* ^Aggression in the East,” Nineteenth Century^ Augnst, 1877. Cf* speech at Edinburgh, 
November 25th, 1879. 

t In a speech on the vote of censure ia the Lords in 1885, Lord Granville quoted 
a remark made by Lord Beaconsfield to a foreign statesman in 1879 : ** 1 would not take 
Egypt as a gift.” 
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itk f orMcations that eommanded the bay, in the face of orders and 
IdiFeats, and more tha^ one ultimatum. On July 11th the French 
’ admiral obeyed his orders a^d steamed out of the 

BoB^ardmait harbour ; Sir Beauchamp Seymour interpreted his in- 
ef Aisxwidria. structions and destroyed the forts. In another month 
Britii^ troops were in Egypt, and Arabi’s last hopes 
were dashed to the groimd at Tel-el-kebir. Thus 

“France, in the exercise of her undoubted right to judge of her duties, withdrew, and! 
left us to confront the sole execution of the engagements contracted. We set up the 
new Khedive, and by setting him up we became morally bound ^ support him; and 
not only so, but we entered into an actual covenant with the French to support him. 
The consequence was, having in our hands the effectual control of the Government, and 
having on the throne a Sovereign whom we had put there, and who had not violated 
any of his duties, we were bound to sustain him. That is the history of the em- 
barrassfnents into which wo were brought in that country.” 

So Mr. Gladstone viewed the matter. It was, as he said on another 
‘occasion, ^‘honour and plighted faith” that took him to Egypt. For 
the moment the success of the bombardment spread a sham halo of 
ix)pularity round the Government. But the resignation of Mr. Bright 
and tiie disgust of old-fashioned Liberals who thought with him was a 
heavy price to pay for a triumphant entrance into a labyrinth of 
unavoidable obligations and fatal expeditions. Yet British loss was 
Egyptian gain. In spite of the cholera, the Mahdi, and the foreign 
consuls, a period of substantial and hitherto unexampled prosperity was 
inaugurated in the Delta, thanks to the novelty of an honest Adminis- 
tration. United by the principles of Canning and Cobden, Ministers had 
performed great feats on the mountains of Montenegro and Thessaly; 
they had descended without disgrace the fatal passes of Afghanistan ; bub 
the old rope did not hold for the ascent of the Pyramids. 

The British Cabinet was not pleased with its new responsibilities. 
It looked forward to the time when the Egyptian Government might 
again be self-sufficient, and the Mahdi having inflicted a 
«f}eneral Ctordon’s series of crushing defeats upon the Khedive’s forces, it 
Mission, 1881 insisted on tlie withdrawal of Egyptian garrisons from 
the Soudan, which had already become a source of weak- 
ness, and could only have been retained, or rather reconquered, by a 
large and unproductive expenditure. After a consultation between 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington, General Gordon, 
who, in spite of his recent doings in Basutoland, had a great repu- 
tation for dealing with native races, was despatched in January, 1884, 
with orders to effect the evacuation of the Soudan.* He was to do 
this with all speed, and without the aid of British troops. How^ instead 
of carrying out his instructions, he attempted to re-establish an Egyptian 
Empire, how ultimately he was besieged in Khartoum, how the English 
Government was at length compelled by public opinion to send out the 

• “ General Gordon went not for the purpose of reconquering the Soudan or of persuading 
the diiefs of the Soudan again to tobniit themselves to the Kgyptian Government. He went 
for the double purpose of evacuating the country by the extrication of the Egyptlait 
^rri^bnh, and reconstituting it by giving bach to those chiefs their ancestral powers, 
which had been withdrawn or suspended during the. period of the Egyptian Govem- 
ment.” Mr. Gladstone*s speech in the House of Commons, February 23rd, 1885. 
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expediticm under Lord Wolseley, and how that expedition, after 
much loss of blood and treasure, failed when it was on the point of 
success, are details in a melancholy story which hardly falls within the 
scope of this biography. One theory, that KhaHoum was not betrayed, 
but starved into surrender, has been rei)eated so often, that the passage 
in which Mr. Gladstone exposed its absurdity is worthy of quotation : — 

“Generally speaking, the accounts sent by General Gordon made no leferenoe to the 
scarcity of provisions ; but, on the contrary, held out an expectation that the provisions 
were abundant. For example, in the telegram of the 24th August, 1884, which reached us; 
On the 25th November, he says : ‘We have provisions for five months, and hope to get in 
more.* But on the 14th of December came a telegram of a verbal statement, believed to 
be truntworthy, which was given by a messenger sent from General Gordon. General 
Gordon wrote on a slip of paper : ‘ Khartoum all right.’ But the messenger who brought 
this message said : ‘ Our troops in ELhartoum are suffering from lack of provisions. 

Food we still have is little- some grain and biscuit.’ . . . But that scarcity was 
relieved. Subsequently to this we saw that the steamers of General Gordon had made 
successful foraging raids and brought provisions into the town. And we had from 
General Lord Wolseley this passage on the 11th of January. Ho gives an account saying * 
that: ‘The messenger who left Corti on the 18th of December with letters for Gordon 
has just returned. He was one day in Khartoum, and left it on the 28th of December.^ 
And what was his report Gordon was in perfect health, and the troops on the live 
steamers he saw were well and happy. The steamers seize cattle and grain, and take 
them up the liver to Khartoum.’ The date from Khartoum is the 28th of December, 
fourteen days after General Gordon had very prudently and properly intimated that there 
had begun to be a scarcity of provisions.” 

The extraordinary emotion excited by the death of Gordon was always 
a puzzle to Mr. Gladstone, who contrasted it with the comparative in- 
difference displayed at the death of Cavagnari in Afghanistan. But the 
personal valour of the officer blinded the public to his disobedience; and 
the popular feeling which had forced reluctant Ministers to lavish 
hundreds of lives and millions of money on his rescue covered them with 
unpopularity when a stroke of fate ended a life of Quixotic heroism. 
The Nemesis which attends constitutional incapacity to obey orders waited 
also— and perhaps fittingly— upon the Government which had selected such 
a man for such a mission. ^ 

The Session of 1885 was taken up mainly with the i)assage of the 
Redistribution Bill and with a series of votes of censure upon the 
Government for its Egyptian policy, from which it 
escaped by very narrow majorities. In the matter of the vptes of Conform 
Fenj-deh dispute about the boundaries of Russia and i®®®* 

Afghanistan, Mr. Gladstone’s resolute attitude saved the 
country from a great war. Towards the end of March, he moved, a vote 
of credit for eleven millions in a speech of grave and impressive 
eloquence, which carried the whole House of Commons 
with him and indixced it to assent in silence. Then at PwiJ-dob. 
length the Russian Government gave way, and peace was 
preserved# This was the last important act of Mr. Gladstone's second 
Administration. On the 8th of June Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s- amend- 
ment to some unpopular proposals in Mr. Childers* Budget was carried 
^by a majority of twelve votes. .Next day the House adjourned until 
the 12th, when Mr. Gladstone stated that her Majesty had ^ accept^ 
the resignation of the Ministry and had summoned Lord Salisbury ia 
Balmoral. F. W. Hirst, , 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. GLADSTONE AND HOME RULE, 1885>1892. 

Lord Salisbury’s First Administration-Lord Cariiarvon and Mr. Paijnell— Mi*. Gladstone 
already (1886) in favour of an Irish Parliament-- “ The Iladict]^ Programme Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain— Mr. Chamberlain and the Nationalists— Emergence 
of Another Great Cause— Mr. Gladstone’s Election Address— Significant References 
to Irish Government— Divisions in the Liberal Party— Mr. Parnell and Lord Salisbury 
—In Midlothian Again— A Plea for Unity— Shelving Disestablishment— Mr. Pamell’s 
Strategy— Result of the General Election of 1885— The “Hawarden Kite ’’—Turning 
out the Tory Government— A Home Rule Cabinet— The Dissentient Liberals— The 
First Home Rule Bill— Mr. Chamberlain on his Resignation— Mr. John Morley’s 
* • Reply— The Land Purchase Bill— The Home Rule Bill Defeated— Mr. Gladstone’s 
Sketches of the Dissentient Leaders— Another General Election, 1880— The Govern- 
ment Resigns— “The Irish Question Mr. Gladstone’s Optimism— Coercion Again — 
The Round Table Conference— TJie Cause Prospering— The Forged Letter— Nationality 
and Devolution— A Demonstration in Wales— Mitchelstown—“ There’s no Vacancy” 
—Mr. Gladstone Renews his Youth— In East Anglia and Scotland— Omens of Victory— 
The Parnell Divorce— The Newcastle Programme— Parliament Dissolved. 

T he treatment of the last section of Mr. Gladstone’s political career 
involves peculiar difficulties. A dissolution of party ties and political 
associations, unprecedented since the days when Peel broke with Protec- 
tion, left a long-drawn train of animosities which have scarcely yet sub- 
mitted to the healing processes of time. Many of the great leaders 
who fought in the dramatic vicissitudes of 1885-6 still wear in public 
the emblems of a conflict which both sides x)rofess to regard as fought 
and won. To study impartiality, to preserve a sense of proportion, to 
mark in a multiplicity of waves and ripples the ebb and flow of larger 
movements, is only possible for those who write of the placid past. 
'VAiise is the English historian wlio, like the Roman satirist, confines 
his scope to those who are in their graves • 

“Quoi’um Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina.” 

Nevertheless, something may be said foi* the view that the interests of 
the reader make up for the deticiepcies of the writer ; and the indulgence 
which is conceded to the journalist should in fairness be extended to 
those who follow closely uiiou his heels. 

The resignation of the Liberal Ministry in the second week of June, 1885, 
was followed by a few days of negotiation, after which Lord Salisbury, 
receiving an assurance from Mr. Gladstone that there 
Lord SallBbTury*! would be no disposition on the part of the majority to 
Fixit AdnOnietra- embarrass the Government, consented to form an Ad- 
tlon, 1886. ministration. Lord Randolph Churchill had made Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s position in the Commons intolerable,, 
and so the Baronet was converted into a Peer. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
became Leader of the House of Cdmmons, and Lord Randolph himself 
Secretary for India. To all appearances an extraordinary change had 
come over the Conservative party. l 4 ord Wolseley’s suggestion of an 
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^Titlimn ad^^ntie on Khartoum was negatiyed; the evacuation of the 
Soudan was carried out. In regard to Ireland the change of ftont was 
even more remarkable than in Egypt. The appt>intment of Lord Oamarvon 
to file liord lieutenancy was the signal for the opening 
of negotiations with Mr. Parnell ; and the very Ministers Lord Oanarvoa 
who in opposition had inveighed so bitterly against *«*®*11. 

Mr. Gladstone for the mildness of his coercive legislation, 
declared on the very first day after the reassembling of Parliament that 
they had decided to allow the Irish Crimes Act to expire. Some of 
them went further— so far that, in the judicial language of a distinguished 
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Liberal Unionist, they “appeared to give countenance to attacks made 
by Mr. Parnell’s followers upon Lord Spencer’s Irish administration, 
with reference particularly to one of the most atrocious cases of murder 
ever known (the Maamtrasna murders), the perpetrators of which had 
been convicted and three of them executed.” This surrender to Parnell 
was the subject of a trenchant letter to the Times from Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, dated “Hawarden Castle, August 10th,” which—after a rash 
challenge to the Conservative and Irish leaders to deny that they had 
been negotiating— ended with these significant words;— 

“For my own part I do not regret what has occurred. The policy ot the Tori^ has , 
given an immeasurable Impetus to the demand for the reform of the Irish Government, 
and for the establishment of a system of government founded upon the will and the tnult 
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, •V;, ‘ 

^ the Imnefits wbfoh will, I believe, amply repay the country for the damage 

dbtte to political oonaistepi!^ and morality by the discreditable and cowardly action of the 
Tory Administration.’* 

On' August 8th, three day$ before this letter was published in the 
newspapers, Mr. Gladstone himself, with Mrs. Gladstone and his secretary, 
Mr. Leveson-Gowet*, had embarked on Sir Thomas Brassey’s yacht, The 
Sunheam, for a cruise on the Norwegian coast. But there is no doubt 
that the sentence which has been quoted represents the standpoint from 
which, the old campaigner viewed the last development pf Tory strategy. 
^ exti^t from a letter will serve to show that the Home Buie policy 
was already formed in Mr. Gladstone's mind. The letter was written 
on October 11th, 1890, by the late Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, and is in 
the possession of Mr. George Russell, to whom it was addressed:— 

“In 1885, August, I dined— a small party— with W. E. G. in Whitehall Place. I was 
rather anxious about the course of politics. Chamberlain's programme was out. W. E. G. 

said, before dinner, I need not trouble about that. Ireland was the 
Mr, Gladstone main question, and C.’s view's w^ere not advanced on that. He said he 
Favours ah Irish could hardly speak (owing to a hoarseness or weak throat or something) : 
Parliament, 1886 . however, after dinner, and the ladies had left, he talked a full half -hour 
or more. Two important members of his late Government were present. 
I must not hint at their names (one used to be very loyal to him). They debated the question 
of the Irish demand for Home Government ... (1) whether it could be directly 
responsible to the Imperial Government, or (2) must have a Parliament of their own. He 
maintained the latter as the only possible means of satisfying the Irish people, who would 
now be fully represented. When we joined the ladies lie threw himself on the sofa, 
beckoned to me and said: ‘Acland, we are come to the break-up of the Liberal Party.* 

“I have never named the persons present. But I have frequently told the fact 
anonymously, to prove that what he proposed in 1886 was a mere act of dutj'^ done with 
his eyes open to the consequences to himself, not, as the wretched scribblers say, to 
catch votes,’* 

The dinner in Whitehall Place must have been a day or two before Mr. 
Gladstone joined Sir Thomas Brassey. “The Radical Programme” had 
appeared in July with a preface by Mr. Chamt3erlain, 
Radical welcoming the nine (unsigned) chapters, and commending 
them “ to the careful and impartial judgment jof my fellow 
Radicals.” The book, though mainly composed of articles 
written in the Fortnightly, is carefully constructed ; and even if principles 
are subordinated to projects and the fleeting dogmas of Radicalism exalted 
— by some of the writers— above the permanent truths of the Liberal 
tradition, still it had the great merit of fulfilling the object proposed for 
it by Mr. Chamberlain : it provided “ a definite and a practical programme 
for the Radical party.” 

One whole chapter was devoted to i^roving that the task of governing 
Ireland from Dublin Castle and of legislating for her from Westminster 
was impossible and hopeless; and a scheme of National Councils was 
outlined by which “Parliament would be relieved of its too great burdens, 
and national life would have free scope.” But the popularity of the pro- 
gramme lay in its proposals for domestic reform, which, taken together, 
constituted a very powerful appeal to the working-men in the townsj 
and to the newly enfranchised agricultural labourers. Free Education 
and the Disestablishment of the National Church, “ a doomed institution ” ; 
a complete revision of the Land Laws upon the theory that the labourer 
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is #16 only indispensable part of an agricultural commuiitty ; proposals/ 
for the State housing of the poor at the expense of the url^n land*- 
lords;* gradue>#ou of ttie income-tax and rating of ground landlords 
in towns ; the abolition of the House of Lords, unless it abstain^ from 
interfering with popular legislation ; manhood suffrage and payment of 
members— all were indispensable items of *‘The Radicii.1 Programme,*^ having 
been advocated by Mr. Chamberlain for at least three years, t Mr. Glad* 
stone did not conceei, in private, his 
dislike for the Radical Programme, 
in which he deieeted the seeds of 
State - Socialism. Nor had he any 
i%asoii to condone tlie principles out 
of personal liking for their author. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sir. Oladstdne and political career had 
Mr. Oliamlierlato. begun ^vith an attack 
upon his first Adminis- 
tration. Its membcis were ‘‘leaders 
without a policy and statesmen with- 
out principle.” They had “selfishness 
without organisation,” and “Liberal- 
ism only in name.” Their Irish 
reforms had only been undertaken 
“as a matter of exi)ediency ; ” and 
Mr. Gladstone’s election address, in 
the spring of 1874, was descriljed in 
t|ie following October as “ the 
meanest public document that has 
ever in like circumstances proc*eeded 
from a statesman of the first rank.” J 
Mr. Chamberlain’s admission into the 
Cabinet of 1880 did not have the 
moderating effect wliicli is usually 
ascribed to the responsibility of office. The misfortunes of a Govern- 
ment which was not carrying out his policy steadily increased ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence in the country, until at last, at the beginning 
of the year 1885, he felt himself strong enough to prepare an un- 
authorised progi'amme. This pi*oved too much for timid moderates. 
When “three acres and a cow” a] 3 peared above the horizon, many 
Whigs who had trimmed in the hoi^e of seeing Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
by Lord Hartiiigton, recognised that the star of Highbury would be in 

^See “The Radical Programme,” pp. 86, 87. where “the Tory View,” the view of I^ord 
Salisbury, that the duty and cost ot reparation should be thrown upon the public, Is 
severely attacked. “The alternative proposition which the Radical party will put befoace 
the country” is extracted from an article by Mr. Chamberlain in the Fortnightly Meview 
for December, 1883:— “The expense of making towns habitable for the tollers who, dwell 
in them must be thrown on the land which their toil mak^ valuable without any effbrt 
on the part of its owners.” 

+ See, for example, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Bright celebration in 1883, When, 
os a Whig writer complained, Royalty and its representatives were held up to the “toud 
laughter and cheers” and the “renewed laughter and cheers” of a Birmingham aadto;0^ 

t See Fortnightly Review, September, 18?8, and October, 1874. 
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tSb; afiteendant, and ran their ships hastily on to the Tory beach. 
IJbere is ho exaggeration in saying that in the early summer of 1885 Mr. 
Chamberlain was the most popular man in tlje Liberal party, as it is 
certain that he was the chief terror" of the Tories. Mr. Chamberlain, 
in 1885, like Mr. Bright in 1868, was the sword of Damocles which 
disturbed the pious plumbers of the parson, the loyal banquets of the 
squire, and^ the licensed prosperity of a more convivial interest. Earnest 
Liberals, dissatisfied with the policy and administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last Government, and making too little allowance for the 
leg^y which it had inherited and the unexampled cix)p of difficulties 
which it had encountered, were coming to the conclusion that the old 
leader was ‘‘played out,” and turning their eyes upon a man whose 
vigour and ability were unquestioned, whose municipal achievements 
were unparalleled, whose declarations on foreign policy were unexcep- 
tionable,* and whose domestic programme, though tainted with bureau- 
cratic^ Socialism, was capacious enough to include all that the most 
* optimistic Liberal could either desire or expect within any measurable 
or reasonable period. 

But Mr. Chamberlain had not merely built up for himself a great 
position in England. He had also endeavoured from the very first 
appearance of Mr. Parnell to conciliate the support of 
Xr. CbamberlaUi Irish Nationalists. It is understood that towards the 
N ^^®se of Mr. Gladstone’s second Administration— which was 

auonauBti. notorious for a constant leakage of Cabinet secrets—Mr. 

Chamberlain proposed a scheme of National Councils for 
Ireland, which was supported by Mr. Gladstone and all the commoners 
in the Cabinet. In the spring of 1885 Mr. Parnell arranged that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke should make a political tour in 
Ireland, and only countermanded the arrangement on finding that Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Carnarvon were prepared to go further 
than the Radical leaders in the direction of Home Rule. 

It is not likely that Mr. Gladstone would have clung much longer to 
^umdrum leadership. No petty prize could have kept liim in the lists. 
He was, indeed, sensible of the attractions of power ; and his imperious 
nature could not brook the thought that Highbury should be able to 
challenge Hawarden. But his eagle eye saw the dawn of a new 
hope, the possibility of rendering to his countrymen a last noble 

* Thus, with regard to Egypt, then the criterion of foreign policy ;—“I do not think that 
the democracy will have any love for a policy of intervention and aggression, nor any ambiticn 
for conquest and universal dominion. These things lead straight to the conscription, and you 
will not be eager or even willing to pay the blood-tax which is levied on your brethren in 
Continental countries. 1 anticipate, then, that you will give no assistance to the party who 
are clamouring for what they caU a strong foreign policy, and who at this moment, in the 
Interests chiefly of the bond-holders and financial speculators, are calling upon us to take 
possession of Egypt without regard to the wishes of the population or the just susceptibUities 
of other nations. We are in Egypt at this time in the pursuance of an unselfish object. Our 
task has proved of greater magnitude than we had anticipated. But we will not be driven . 
from our intentions. We will not yield one jot either to the perfidious suggestion of dubious 
triends abroad, or to the interested clamour of financial greed at home; and we will not 
destroy the independence which we are solemnly pledged to Europe and to Parliament to 
respect. —Mr. Chamberlain's speech at the Birmingham Artisans* Association, January 
1886 . 
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ser]iric6* Anotbor great cause worthy of a great champion emerged 
into the region of practical politics. The Irish people, enfranchised for 
the first time in their history, were about to give a vote 
whii^ would almost certainly be by a vast preponderance of * 

for Home Rule* And if that vote were given, Mr* Another Orest 
Gladstone had made up his mind in favour of a ge^^ierous Osuee. 
scheme. He believed that a Liberal majority could be 
secured independently of Mr, Parnell, and he did not choose to bid against 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill in the Irish auction. It was 
enough for him fhat English statesmen were preparing English minds for 
the concession of^ Ireland’s claims. But the conversation with Sir Thomas 
Acland shows that he did not underestimate the dangers of the policy on 
which he had set his heart, or the reluctance of Mr. Chamberlain to enlarge 
the scope of the National Councils scheme. Meanwhile, the Conservative 
party was thoroughly alarmed, and the Conservative Press was denouncing 
the surrender to Parnell. Letter^ poured in from the Carlton asking 
Ministers, with mingled threats and entreaties, to reassure their followers 
by declaring against the Repeal of the Union. But the demand met with 
little response; and under the guidance of Ijord Salisbury the Conservative 
party pushed into the Elections with three inspirations— the support of Mr# 
Parnell, the infe<*tious courage of Lord Randolph Churchill, and the 
advertisement of their opposition to Chamberlainism in Church and State. 
“ Mr. Chamberlain is genuine, and tlie Conservative party is genuine ; but 
anything between the two is hollow,” was the cry (soon to be so strangely 
interpreted by the irony of fate) with which Lord Salisbury led his 
followers into the battle. 

On September 2nd, 1885, Mr. Gladstone had returned from his trip and 
was writing, at Fasque, a charming letter of thanks to Hans Jakobsen, 
who had piloted The Sunbeam along t he Norwegian coast. 

After a short stay at Fasque, lie returned to Hawarden ijr, coaditone't 
Castle, whence he issued his long-expected Address to the Eleotloii Addrets, 
electors of Midlothian, In an introductory paragraph 
Mr. Gladstone asked for a renewal of trust from the , 

electors, whose numbers had been so greatly reinforced by the County 
Franchise Act of 1884. It was obviously not possible, he said, for him to 
repeat in the new Parliament anything like liis labours in the old. But 
he was too closely associated with tlie public proceedings of the last 
six Sessions to withdraw himself from the acquittal or condemnation 
which was about to be pronounced. Then followed a defence of the 
legislative work of the Parliament of 1880, in which stress was laid upon 
the benefits conferred on agriculture, and a contrast drawm in this respect 
with Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues, who, “inheriting in 1874 a 
most fiourishing finance, left untouched the malt tax, which (except 
when a Tory Government Avas in power) Tory orators had always de- 
nounced as an intolerable burden.” True, the public business of ^ the 
Empire remained lamentably in arrear. Of these arrears the subjects 
most important were London Government and Local Government generally^ 
including the liquor traffic and the laud laws ; “ and they could have bew 
effectually dealt with, had not the Tory party imhappily^ deemed 
it to be a duty to encounter with the most determined opposition our 
attempts to improve the procedure of the House of CommonSf and 
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'J^iaswa In favour of multiplying its working powers by a Judicious 
aiauA exlensive system of devolution of business to what, are known as 
Grand and Standing Oommittees/’ Mr. Gladstone then reminded his 
constituents of the execution of the Berlin Treaty, and of the improve- 
ments which had been brought about in India and South Africa by a 
policy that had ceipented the union of India with the British Crown 
and averted a war between European and Christian nations in South 
Africa. 

A very long paragraph in the Address was devoted to a review of 
Egyptian policy and of the events which led in the ^autumn of 1883, 
just when there was “a hopeful prospect of an early 
Egypt tad tbs evacuation 6f the entire country,” to fresh complications 
SotidaA. in the Soudan. The English Government had only 
offered aid on the condition of the withdrawal of the 
Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan by peaceful means. 

, “Lord Hartington has lately and justly stated in general terms that he is not 
disposed to deny our having fallen into errors of judgment. I will go one step further 
and admit that we committed such errors, and serious errors too, with cost of treasure 
and precious lives in the Soudan. For none of these errors were we rebuked by the 
voice of the Opposition. We were only rebuked, and that incessantly, because we did not 
commit them with precipitation and because we did not commit other errors greater 
still. Our mistakes in the Soudan I cannot now state in detail. The task belongs to 
history. Our responsibility for them cannot be questioned. Yet its character ought not 
to be misapprehended. We thought the evacuation necessary, wise, and just. The Tories 
thought it needless and deplorable. Either the [country has been saved by the late 
Government from a most perilous and costly undertaking to which the present Govern- 
ment had striven to commit it, or it has been deprived by us of a noble opportunity! 
which they would have used on its behalf. The principles of opposite policies are here 
pretty clearly brought out ; let the country judge between them.” 

However, two formidable barriers had now been removed. Egyptian 
finances’ had been adjusted and the operations in the , Soudan relin- 
quished, and Mr. Gladstone, therefore, took upon himself, “With no 
intention of cavil or of censure, to express in terms if possible still 
^i^ronger and clearer than those I have used in Parliament an earnest 
aspiration for our entire withdrawal from Egyptian territory at the 
earliest moment which honour will fjermit.” 

Procedure, Local Government, land and Registration all received 
notice as subjects which called for immediate attention. Next came 
“ulterior subjects” for legislation and discussion. Since 1832 the House of 
Lords had been continuously identified with the Conservative party in 
the State, and Mr. Gladstone could not deny, what Lord Rosebery had 
begun to assert, that there was a case sufficient to justify important 
changes. The disestablishment of the Churcli of England was another 
<luestion, but a question so vast that it could not become practical until 
it had been made familiar to the public mind by thorough discussion. 
As to Free Education he desired to reserve final judgment, but reminded 
the people that, “ according to the habits of this country, a contribution 
towa;rds the cost of the article tends to its being more thoroughly valued 
by the receiver.” Finally-^and in order, as he afterwards wrote, to 
emphasise the importance of the question— he severed the subject of 
Ireland from the rest of the Address and from the general subject 
Local Government 
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*‘I Jiarie reser?^ until the close the mention of Ireland. The change Just effected' 
hi' oul refi^entatlve system is felt to have been a large one even in Greet BHtaln« 
but Is of far wider 8C0|>e in Ireland, where the mass of the people 
in borouc^s as well^as coupties |iave for the first time, by the free hrish Oovtinmsat 
and almost unsolicited gift of the liegislature, been called to exercise 
the Parliamentary franchise. They will thus in the coming Parliament have improved 
means of making known through the Irish members their vie^s and wishes on public 
aftkirs* Without doubt we have arrived at an Important epoch in her history, which It 
behoves' us to meet in a temper of very serious and dispassionate reflection. Those 
grievances of Ireland^ with which we have been historically too familiar before and since 
the Union have at length been happily removed. . . . But the wants of Ireland have to 
be considered as well as its grievances.” 

Ireland had continued greatly in arrear of England and Scotland in 
respect of the power of local self-government; and he urged that her 
claims in this regard should not be hindered on account of any premature 
and prejudicial words which might he ve been spoken in the acutest— that 
is, the electioneering-stage of a long and too bitter controversy. 

“In my opinion, not now for the first time delivered, the limit is clear within which 
any desires of Ireland, constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond which they cannot, 
receive the assent of Parliament. To maintain the suprem».cy of the Crown, the unity 
of the Empire, and all the authority of Parliament necessary for the conservation of 
that unity, is the first duty of every representative of the people. Subject to this 
governing principle every grant to portions of the country of enlarged powers for the 
management of their own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger but a means of 
averting it, and is in the nature of a new guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strength. We have no right to expect that the remedial process in human affairs shall 
always be greatly shorter than the period of mistakes and misgovernment, and if in the 
case of Ireland half a century of efforts at redress, not always consistent or sustained, 
and following upon long ages for which as a whole we blush, have still left something to 
be attempted, we ought not to wax weary in well doing nor rest until every claim which 
justice may be found to urge shall have been satisfied. The main question Is whether it 
is for the interests of all the three countries that the thorough and enduring harmony 
which has now been long established, but only after centuries of manful strife, between 
England and Scotland, should include Ireland also. My personal answer to the question 
is this. I believe ; history and posterity will consign to disgrace the name and memory 
of every man, be he who he may, and on whichever side of the Channel he may dwell, ^ 
that having the power to aid In an equitable settlement between Ireland and Great 
Britain shall use that power not to aid but to prevent or to retard it.” 

These remarkable sentences were reinforced on November 9th, in 
the first speech of his Midlothian campaign, when Mr. Gladstone described 
the subject as one “ which goes down to the very roots and foundations 
of our whole civil and political Constitution,” and would probably throw 
into the shade aU other measures, however important and however ripe 
for action. And yet, oddly enough, this Irish part of the Address excited 
little attention, and the Liberal leader was afterwards accused of having 
given no indication to his friends except of Local Government in the sense: 
of County Government for Ireland. Such is the penalty that statesman- 
ship in a democratic country must idways pay for prolixity and obscurity. 
Those who read to the end of the Manifesto did not understand, * and 
those who might have understood did not read to the end.* 

The truth is that the Liberal party was too much concerned yirith 

^ Mr. Gladstone did, however, consult Mr. Samuel Whitbread about Home ^^ide, and 
obtained his apxKTOval; and it is believed that he also intimated his intentions to Idr. GMKdie^ 
2b 
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'Mtiiwa tUfterences in whftt seemed to be far more immediate and piw^g 
fetlons. WWr members of Parliament, like Mr. (now Sir WiUwm) 
' Marriott, wrote pamphlets to prove that thQ time had 

DivisioBs In th» come wlien Liberals must sever their connection with Mr. ^ 
Uberal Party. Chamberlain and all who gloried in the name of Radical 
Significant speeches combating Socialism and land reform 
hlul been made by Mr. Goschen * and Lord Hartington. A considerable 
liart of the Midlothian Address was directed to healing the divisions iu 



the Liberal party so that it might go intl> the battle with closed 
ranks. But Mr. Gladstone was the only leader who could, under any 
circumstances, have commanded the allegiance of the whole party. 
Without him, even the higher unity of office could hardly have reconciled 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen with Mr, Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke. Indeed, it is clear that Mr. Chamberl^ had no desire to serve 

* Mr. Goschen's opponent tor the Eastern division of Edinburgh maintained that the 
oontest was no( with Mr. Goschen but with Mr. Chamberlain. 
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i^der aiiy leaden ' On the very eve of the Elections, in the well^nowil 
^‘rtosom and insurance” speech at Bradford (October 1st), he said It would 
be best to put the Tory-Irish party on the Treasury bench, where they 
could be carefully watched by the Liberal majority,” and forced to 
promote and carry “the measures which he had advocated and which 
were called extreme.” Four days later Mr. Parnell declared at Wicklow 
that Jegislative independence for Ireland would Ixi carried 
in the next Parliament, and invited English statesmen Mr. FumU inTitet 
“to give witli a full and open hand.” Mr. Chamberlain’s Offwi, isw. 
offer of a Nationihl Council had been conditioned by 
a proviso that it should have no power to protect Irish against 
English manufactures. Mr. Gladstone had insisted on Imperial unity. 
Might not other statesmen come forward with a better offer? Lo^ 
Hartington held that Irish Local Government must be “a growth from 
small beginnings.” But it was known that twenty -five English seats 
would be dependent upon the Nationalist vote ; and Lord Salisbury lost • 
no time in answering the touching appeal from Wicklow. He had 
always felt very strongly that any concession of democratic Local Govern- 
ment to Ireland would be equivalent to Home Rule,’"' and at Newport, 
on October 7th, he developed his theory under the stimulus of the Wicklow 
Convention 

“ If I had spoken three days ago, I should not have said anything more about the Irish 
matter, but I observed, I think it was yesterday, in the newspapers, a remarkable speech 
from the Irish leader, in which he referred In so marked a manner to 
the position of Austria and Hungary, that I gather his words were . _ ^ burv’i 

intended to cover some kind of new proposition, and that some notion of ** RespoMe. ^ * 
Imperial Federation was floating in his brain. In speaking of Imperial 
Federation as entirely apart from the Irish Question, I wish to guard 
myself very carefully. I consider it to bo the question of the future. But in the present 
unformed state of Imperial Federation it is impossible for any man to do more than to 
keep his mind open to a desire to give effect to aspirations which bear the mark of the* 
truest patriotism upon them, and therefore I wish to avoid any language that may seem 
to discourage the plan in which, perhaps, the fondest hope of high Imperial greatness for 
England in the future may be wrapped.” •• 

But there is a very much more definite declaration in the speech 
which would certainly have justified Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, had they found themselves, with their Parnellite friends, in 
a clear majority, in giving Ireland a full measure of Home Rule 

“ A local authority is more exposed to the temptation and has more of the facility for 
enabling a majority to be unjust to the minority, than is the case when the authority derives , 
its sanction and extends Its jurisdiction over a wide area. That is one of the weaknesses of 
local authorities. In a large central authority the wisdom of several parts of the country will 
correct the folly or the mistakes of one. In a local authority that correction, to a much 
greater extent, is wanting ; and it would be impossible to leave that out of sight in the 
extension of any such local authority to Ireland.” t 

Besides keeping an open mind on the subject of Home Rule, Lord 
Salisbury announced his convictiou that Mr. Gladstone was about to 
disestablish the Anglican Church, and his determination to resist that 

* Cfi his letter to Sir Fi^nk Lockwood, quoted in Mr, Blrreirs Life of Lockwood. ^ 

tSome of the most remarkable sentences in this Newport speech did not appear in the 
Times report. Lord Hartington discussed it the next day, and declared that the Ciovemment, 
by Ihelr Irish policy, had struck a blow at pubpc morality. , ^ i 
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fl^tteiupt. I^v ISlad^tone^ however, had no intention of proposing such a 
i lbeasuf^ ®%lt that the circumstances were not ripe, and that public 
opinion was not prepared. In ^he very first of his Mid* 
In Xidlothian lothian speeches he made this perfectly plains To the 
again, 1886 . minds of the mass of the people,' he maintained, the 
questfbn was strange ; they had by no means accepted thS 
convictioh .that ^e Church ought to be disestablished. The case for a 
change in the goyemment of Ireland stood in a very different category 

“1 endeavoured on Monday ♦ to point out that it was highly prol^able that a very great 
question might arise at the very opening of the new Parliament, in consequence of the altered 
political circumstances of Ireland, in reference to the government of that country, and that if 
any such question did arise, it would be of the most profound moment, for it would touch the 
very foundations of political society in this country and of the United Empire, and that such 
a question could never be dealt with in a Parliament to the satisfaction of the country unless 
there were present in that Parliament some party powerful enough to be independent of what 
is termed the Irish vote. It is certain, according to the opinion on all sides, as far as we 
have been informed of it, of our opponents as well as our own, that there cannot be such a 
party in the coming Parliament unless it be a Liberal party.” t 

For the unity of the Liberal party Mr. Gladstone was labouring 
all his heart: “I am labouring for it not on grounds of policy aiiid 
advantage alone, but on grounds of reason. I say it is 
A Plea for Unity, reasonable that we should continue to be united, because 
there is work to be done.” “To preach and teach 
unity” was, in truth, the prime object of the Midlothian campaign. It 
was, in Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, of the first importance to disguise from 
those who were working in the Liberal cause the almost open 'conflict 
which had broken out between Lord Hartiiigton and the Whigs on the 
one side, and Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical supporters on the other. 
Himself disliking and distrusting some of the cruder and more Social- 
istic items of the Birmingham programme, he was prepared to go very 
much further than Lord Hartington in many directions. The interest 
of Mr. Gladstone’s campaign is therefore mainly strategical. It was a 
«i| 0 buke to extremists and an exhortation to unity. The first day was 
a series of physical and political triumphs. Leaving Hawarden on the 
morning of > November 9th, the Liberal leader addressed enthusiastic 
crowds at Chester, where he preached unity; at Wigan, where he 
discoursed of Franchise Reform; at Preston, where he warned the 
people against the exploded superstition of Fair Trade; and at Carlisle, 
where he recognised the responsibilities of leadership and promised to 
take care that no section of the party should exercise undue pi^edomin- 
‘ ance; and he wound up the day at Edinburgh With an 
An Indmpendant important reply to an address from the executive com- 
Majoxlty Necessary, mittee of the Midlothian Liberal Association, when he 
devoted himself mainly to Ireland and the absolute 
necessity for a great ]i4beral majority over Pamellites and Tories com- 
bined. Hitherto the cpnstituency of Ireland had been miserably narrow ; 

* Mr. Gladstone reters to his speehli to the execntive oommitt^ of the Midlothian Libexkl 
Association, November 9th. i ' 

t Speech in the Free Church General Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, November 11th, 1885. Mr. 
Goschen was on the platform, and was appealed to by Mr. Gladstone, daring the “ heckling,” 
as one of the greatest authorities on the subject of the taxation of ^und rents. 
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the earning J^ections would create a new position. It was high 
p^baMlityf if not a certainty/' that the Nationalists under Mr, Parnell 
wuld contribute' far the first time a great majority of the Irish irepi^ 
sentatives, and would be entitled by their numerical strength to speak in^ 
the name of the Irish people. It was also probable that Ireland would 
formulate a demand for self-government. “Her expectations on that 
subject are large. . . . She may be right or she may be wrong in that 
respect, but wlmt Ireland may deliberately and constitutionally demand. 
Unless it infringe the principles connected with the honourable mainten- 
ance of the unity of the Empire, will be a demand that we are bound, 
at any rate, to treat with careful attention.” 

Let me remind you before I close these remarks that this is a matter of the highest 
importance. We have had our little arguments, and controversies, and anticipations, and 
desires, about one question and another question. These are all very well in their way 
and at their time, but rely upon it that if such a matter comes forward at the outset of 
the proceedings of the new Parliament as I have described— namely, a demand made con- 
'stitutionally by the vast majority of the representatives of Ireland for the concession of 
large local powers of self-government, accompanied with an admission that the uplty of 
the Empire is not to be impaired— the magnitude of that subject and its characti^ will 
sweep into the shade for the moment all those subjects of ordinary legislation on whMi 1, 
or on which others, have addressed you, and the satisfactory settlement of that subject, 
which goes down to the very roots and foundations of our whole civil and political con- 
stitution, wlU become the first duty of the Parliament. A mistake in it, as I have shown 
you, would be of the most vital consequence.” 

In the four speeches which followed— at Edinburgh on the 11th and 
24th of November, at West Calder on the 17th, and at Dalkeith on 
the 21st— Mr. Gladstone did not go very much further. He 
Shelving Dis- dealt, as we have seen, with Disestablishment, and succeeded 
establishment* with extraordinary skill in shelving the question without 
exasperating that large body of Liberals who placed 
it first in the category of necessary and desirable reforms. Never- 
theless, strong attacks were made upon the Edinburgh speech by Dis- 
establishment Associations. Mr. Gladstone’s defence at West Oalder is 
•wonderfully subtle. It was of the utmost importance, he admitted, that 
there should be a severance between Scottish and English Disestablish- 
ment. But that would not have justified him in allowing Disestablishment 
to be made a test question in Scotland ; for had that been done, English 
Liberals would have followed suit. The Election would have been lost, 
and so Scottish Disestablishment would have been settled by the balance 
of English opinion. 

The deference paid, in Scotland to Mr. Gladstone’s authority can hardly 
be exaggerated; but it may be illustrated by an anecdote. A gentleman 
driving in a public conveyance in Arran heard two men, evidently Paisley 
weavers, discussing politics. Presently one of them said, with much em- 
phasis, “There hasna been a lawgiver equal to Mr. Gladstone sint^ the 
days o* Moses.” “Moses I” retorted the other, “Moses got the law gi’en 
tae him f rae the Lord ; but Mr. Gladstone made laws oot o’ his ain head ! ’’ 
Mr. Gladstone refused to accept Mr. Parnell’s suggestion that 
should lay before the oouhtiy, a plan for dealing with the fututo 
government of Ireland. The wishes of Ireland could not be con- 
stitutionally expressed until after the Electione; imd only the Gorern- 
ment of the country could make an effectual proposal. Mr. Parnell and 
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his friends thereupon took action which proved iiltimately disastlfous to 
the cause they had at heart as well as to Liberalism. They puUished 
a Manifesto containing a* base appeal to the ignorant pre- 
judices of Irish Roman Catholics^ telling them that the vt. vanisn*i 
Liberal party intended to depri'^^e them of their schools. S^atsry. 

Ml*. Parnell stooped even lower; for he proclaimed that 
every Irishman who Voted for the Liberals was doing his best to delivep his 
countrymen to imprisonment and death, thus pointing the contrast between 
Lord Spencer's activity in bringing the Phoenix Park murderers to justice, 
and the flexibility of the Conservative Government in the Maamtrasna 
ease* On the face of it the Parnellite strategy was both clever and 
suce^3ssful. It , lost the Liberals about twenty-live seats, and so produced 
a House of Commons in which the Tories and Parnellites combined 
had a bare majority of two. But it was the last straw of political 
immorality. Pew Liberals had the magnanimity which, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Casa, could forget, in the interests of Ireland, the character and conduct, 
of her representatives. Unscrupulous mendacity and bitter oppositidn 
make but a poor overture to the oratorio of good-will and friendship. A 
necessitudo ^rtis cannot be extemporised in a month, or in six months. 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ History of an Idea” rescues Home Rule and its author 
from the charge of precipitancy, but it does not justify his neglect of 
political psychology and of the human element of prejudice and passion 
which controls, if it does not govern, the laws of political association. 

Not that Mr. Gladstone altogether forgot this aspect of the problem ; 
for on the last day of November, in acknowledging a complimentary 
address from tlxe Irish citizens of St. Louis, he complained that— in 
striking contrast with their acknowledgment of his services— Mr. Parnell 
had described the Liberals as the party which had consigned the citizens 
of Ireland to chains, imprisonment, and death ; and the result had been 
the loss of twenty or thirty seats. In answer to the vituperation of the 
hour he had only to say that the chief motive which had kept him from 
a long-coveted repose had been the hope that he might render Ireland 
some further service. ^ 

By this time the General Election was nearly over. In spite of Uv. 
Parnell’s Manifesto and internal dissensions the Liberal party had 888 
members as against 249 Conservatives I in the new 
Parliament. But eighty-six Parnellites held the balance. Result of tlio 
In Midlothian, which Mr. Gladstone had won in 1880 by General Bieotlon, 
211, the figures were— Gladstone, 7,879; Dalrymple, 3,245. ^®®®* 

Scotland went almost solid for Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery. The West Riding of Yorkshire was predominantly Gladstonian. 
Mr. Chamberlain swept Birmingham and a large part of the Midlands. 
But Conservative gains in the metropolis, in Lancashire, and in many 
southern towns proved the popularity of Lord Randolph Churchill. 

All eyes were now turned on Hawarden and Highbury. Just before 
the Elections, at the suggestion of one of the few advanced Radicals 
with whom he was on terms of close friendship, Mr. Gladstone, after 
some hesitation, had invited Mr. Chamberlain to Hawarden; but the 
conference did not result in any practical understanding. At any rate, 
so soon as the Elections were over, small caucuses of Gladstoniaus and 
Chamberlainites were held at Hawardep and Highbury. Mr. Gladstione 
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hia mii^d to give Ireland a full-bodied scheme of Home 
jRule, "tq. .satisfy national aspirations which had at last been expressed 
'in a complete and constitutional manner. It is easy after the event foi? 
m^iocrity to censure genius; it is easy to complain of Mr. .Gladstone’s 
delay in unfolding his design. But Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister.^ 
Was It to be supposed that he was going to desert Mi\ 
waiting for Lora I^amell, whose support had won him many seats in 
Mistnry. Engjand, and whose continued support might enable him 
to solve the Irish Question on the lines indicated in his 
Newport speech? The Newport speech held the field; and until the 
Conservative Government exhibited its programme, the leader of the 
Opposition might well prefer to maintain a policy of reserve. Was it 
fair or wise to assume that Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and Lord Carnarvon would burn in the New Year what they had adored 
in the old? “I had earnestly hoped,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in his Address 
. to the electors of Midlothian on February 4th, 1886, “ that the late 
Government might have been enabled to make proposals adequate to the 
needs of the sister island.” Indeed, he had intimated priva^ly his 
willingness to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands if he would prqpound a 
Home Rule scheme. Unhappily, however, while committing his secret 
to a few of his immediate adherents, he did not think it necessary to 
consult all his former colleagues, some of whom wei‘e left to gather 


the information — all the more un- 
imlatable from the slight which 
accompanied it—from rumour or the 
Press. Oif December 17th appeared 
“the Hawarden Kite,” an anonym- 
ous paragiaph stating that Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared to deal in a 
liberal spirit with the demand for 
Home Rule. This paragraph was 
based upon information , which came 
direct from Mr. Gladstone himself, 
though whether he desired that the 
information should be made public 
at that moment, is a point that 
remains in doubt. 

The “kite” was a great surprise. 
The Address to Midlothian in Sep- 
tember had given much satisfaction 
to Lord Hartington^ the most un- 
bending df anti-Home 
Rulers. It had gener- nie ‘^HawarxleB 
ally been regarded as , 

an old man’s Mani- 
festo-— verbose and harmless. True, 
Mr. Gladstone proved afterwards that 
Home Rule had been ripening in his mind for fifteen years; true, a^ 
Mr. John Morley pointed out, the Htete Rule Bill might have been read 
between the lines of the Midlothian Address. But the fact remains that 
many of his colleagues were not distinctly Informed that the idea had 
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ripened, and no one did read the Bill between the lines. *^lt had been 
usual,” is the not unreasonable complaint of Lord Selborne, when far lesis 
important questions of public or party policy had to be considered, to 
hold something like a consultation between all the members of the party 
AVho had sat in the last Cabinet, or 
such of them as could be brought 
togetlier for the purpose.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political friends were certainly 
not prepared for so sudden a step ; 
but it is possible that their op}X>sition 
might have been conciliated if their 
#*eseiitment had not been inflamed. 

Still, Lord Spencer and Lord Granville 
were consulted before t)ie “kite” was 
sent up. The publication was prema- 
ture. Mr. Gladstone referred to it 
as an anonymous and irresponsible 
declaration.” On the 20tli, Lord Hart- 
ington, after a' consultation with Mr. 

Gosclien, published a letter stating 
that no proposals for the legislative 
independence of Ireland had been 
submitted to him, and that he saw 
no reason to change his opinions. On 
the 21st, Mr. John Morley, who was 
already heart and soul with Mr. Glad- 
stone, told his constituents at New- 
castle that they must view the question 
of H<nne Rule calmly and steadily, 
though, he added, “ it would stir passions, and might destroy a great 
party.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, who held that the advanced programme had saved 
Liberalism, was not pleased with the new turn of events. He was in 
hurry to turn out the existing Government, for he wished the Tones 
*‘to drink to the dregs the cup of humiliation which they had fllled for 
themselves.”* But he soon found that his Radicals would not follow 
him very far. Mr. Gladstone’s supremacy remained unchallengeable within 
the party; and Mr. Chamlierlain, abandoning his idea of keeping the 
Tories in, decided to have the credit of turning 
them out. Accordingly, when it became known tliat the Turning out tbe 
Premier had chocked his longing to co-operate with the Tory c^mmont, 
Irish chief, that he had thrown over Lord Carnarvon and 
promised coercion in the Queen’s Sijoech, it was Mr. Jesse 
Collings who despstched the Salisbury Ministry, with an amendment 
expressing regret that the Government had proposed no measure for 
providing agricultural labourers with allotments. The amendment was 
strongly supported by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, and opposed 
by Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen ; so that on the face of it, at 
any rate, the Liberal split wi|« brought about by the Unauthorised 

* Speech at Birmingl^tn banquet, December 17th, 188& 
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v\#TOgramme« not by the “Hawarden Kite.” Mr. Collinge’s ainendmetit 
^vwsaa . carried on the 26th of January by a majority of 829 liberals^ 
Rascals, and Irish Nationalists against 250 ^Conservatives and Whigs. 
Mr. Gladstone, who ever since the appearance of the ‘‘Hawarden Kite” 
had been sounding his old colleagues, now approached them with 
a^vipw to the formation of a Cabinet. It was known 
Fonningr a Horn from his public utterances as well as from his vote that 
Bute Oatlaet. Loijd Hartington would not join a Home Rule Cabinet. 

Home Rule was equally impossible for .Sir Henry James, 
who had been so bitterly opposed by the Irish at Pury that he had 
been driven in self-defence to pledge himself to resist their demands. 
Mr. Gladstone “could not refrain from asking himself inwardly” whether 
he^ could again hope for the co-operation of Lord Selborne. That Great 
Trimmer would not commit himself to opposing the creation of an Irish 
legislative body for Irish affairs, but insisted on the adequate protec- 
tion of Irish landlords and the elimination of Irish members from 
•Westminster. According to rumour, Mr. Gladstone’s scheme did not 
admit these two “ indispensable conditions ” ; and Lord Selborne con- 
sequently thought that “ the difficulties in the way of their future 
cewperation were likely to be insuperable.” Oddly enough, the Home Rule 
Bill did fulfil these two “indispensable” conditions, and thereby lost the 
support of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. (now Sir George) Trevelyan, with 
whose help the Bill would have been carried through the House of Com- 
mons. On February 3rd Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry was completely formed. 
He himself became First Lord of the Treasury, Sir Farrer Herschell 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Rosebery Foreign Secretary, Sir William Harcourt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman Secretary 
for War, Lord Spencer was Lord President of the Council, Mr. John 
Morley Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Chamberlain President of the 
Local Government Board, Sir Charles Russell Attorney-General, and Mr. 
Trevelyan Secretary for Scotland. 

Parliament met on the 18th of February, and was informed that 
a Home Rule Bill would be introduced early in April. The time which 
lapsed between the reopening of Parliament and the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill was employed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, 
and the Parliamentary draughtsmen and legal advisers of the Crown, in a 
hasty collection and comparison of European Constitutions. The Prime 
Ministw was very confident of his power to carry the Bill, at any rate 
through the House of Commons, and was not inclined to listen to the 
objections which were raised by Mr. Chamberlain, who had written to 
him so early as January 30th, saying that he could. not see how to 
^concile the supremacy of the Imperial with the existence of an Irish 
I^rliament, and was afterwards, therefore, able to show that in joining 
the Cabinet he had retained “ unlimited liberty of judgment and rejection.” 
Accordingly, on March 15th, Mr. Chamberlain wote to Mr. Gladstone 


I gathered from your statements th&t, although your plans are not fully matured, yet you 
have come to the conclusion that any extension at Local Government on exclusive lines, indudl. 
tog even the creation of a National CouncU or Councils for purely Irish business, would 
now be ^tirely inadequate, and that you are convinced of the necessity for conceding a 
separate Legislative Assembly for Ireland with full powers to deal With all Irish affairs.” 
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That being so, he desired to be relieved of office. Mr. Gladi^ne 
then tried to coticiliate his colleague by admitting modifications ; but 
on March 26th the President of the Local Government Board and Mr. 
Trevelyan, with Mr. Heneage and Mr. Jesse Collings, left the Ministry* 
Mr. Chamberlain was succeeded by ‘Mr. (afterwards Sir James) Stansfeld, 
one of the oldest supporters of the principle ofi nationality, and Mr. 
Trevelyan by Lord Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile, Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, and other Liberal 
leaders had taken up an attitude of definite and ener- 
getic opposition* They did not, however, echo the re- The Seoeden. 
preaches which Lord ilandolph Churchill and other unscru- 
pulous politicians wore already beginning to hut*! at the Prime Minister. 

“Lord Bandolph Churchill, an attentive student of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, can find no 
later date than 1871 in which Mr. Gladstone has spoken strongly against the demands of the 
Irish people for greater self-government. ... I think no one who has read or heard, during a 
long series of years, the declarations of Mr. Gladstone on the question of self-government in . 
Ireland can be surprised at the tone of his present declaration.” 

Such was the position adopted by Lord Hartington at the Eighty Club 
on the 8th of March. Another of his colleagues has written on the 
subject of what he called “Gladstone’s sudden conversion I have 
never myself doubted that on this, as well as other occasions, the 
motives which had most influence on liis conduct-right or wrong, wise 
or unwise— were higher and more honourable than those of mere., 
personal ambition:” An acute analysis follows 

“ The success of the series of measures which he had devised and carried for Ireland, from 
the Church Act of 1800 to the Land Act of 1881 and the Airears Act of 1882, had faHen very far 
short of his hope and expectation. His impatient spirit could nob wait for their fruits to ripen 
by any slow process, especially with his political adversaries in power ; his distaste for coercive 
measuxes was greater than his respect for law or his appreciation of the necessity of a firm 
and steady government by law for the equal enjoyment of private rights and liberties. The 
sands of his life (to use a metaphor of his own) were fast running out ; whatever there might 
be still to do must be done quickly. ‘ The time,' especially in Ireland, * was out of joint’ ; he 
was * bom to set it right,* and (unlike Hamlet) he liked the task. When he determined to 
run any great risk in politics, it was not in his nature to feel doubt or misgiving ; if one idk- 
periment failed, he was so much the readier for another, and was prepared to double the 
stake at each cast of the die. It is to this state of mind that I trace his new departure in 
politics at the age of seventy-six, a departure not new as to Ireland only, but, as is proved in 
the sequel, as to many other questions also.” * 

Probably there never was a more bewildering political situation. 
But while his leading colleagues were faltering or deserting, Mr. Glad- 
stone held on his course, trusting on the one hand to the support of an 
overwhelming majority of Liberals in the country, and on the other to his 
personal ascendancy in Parliament. April the 8th was the day appointed 
for the introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. The- 
eagerness to obtain seats for this great historic occasion pitit Homs Bole 
was so great that members began to arrive before 5.30 a.m., 
and upwards of sixty breakfasted in Westminster Palace, 
in order to preserve their places by keeping within the 
precincts of the House. No such scene had been witnessed in Westminster 
in living memory. Every comer of the House was crowded ; chairs were 

* Lord Selborae’s Personal and Political Memories. 
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vf&te crammed, j^d tibe whble country was, as it were, tniiiiiig 
for the telegrams which weiaito be despatched 4rom the Press Gallery to 
ail parts of the^ oOimtry, Punctually at half-past four Mr. Gladi^ne 
entered the House and was receiired with a magnificent demonstratioh. 

The sp^ch in which he expounded his ^proposals lasted nearly th^e 
hours and a half, for it was almost eight o’clock when, he sat 
down. The Bill provided for the establishment in Dublin of a separate 
Executive Government dependent upon a separate Legislature sitting in 
Dublin. Mr. Gladstone’s opening sentences showed that his voice was 
excellent; and he was listened to for the most part with profound and 
sildnt attention. Something, he insisted, was imperatively demanded, 
something must be done. The problem the Government had to face was, 
** How to reconcile Imperial unity with diversity of Legislatures.” Grattan 
had demanded the continued severance of the Parliaments with a view 
to the everlasting unity of the Empire. Was that, he asked, an auda* 
cious paradox? “No.” Norway-Sweden, Austria-Hungary, and our own 
Colonies provided the answer. It was admitted, even by the Opposition, 
that a reconstruction of the Irish Government was necessary. How was 
it to be done, he asked, without giving to Ireland a “dbmestic Parliament”? 
The Government’s proposal was to establish “a legislative body, sitting 
in Dublin, for the conduct, both legislative and administrative, of Irish . 
as distinct from Imperial affairs.” “There,” he added, “is the head and 
front of our offending;” and the Irishmen expressed their delight. The 
unity of the Empire must not be placed in jeopardy— and at this 
declaration some Ulster members broke into, scornful laughter. There 
would be an equitable distribution of Imperial burdens and “ reasonable 
safeguards for the protection of the Protestant minority.” 

The remainder of this speech falls into three parts. In the first place, 
could a distinction be drawn between Imperial and domestic affairs? 
Mr. Gladstone said that this had been found impossible, and announced, 
amid great sensation, that Irish peers and Irish members would no longer 
aij in the Imperial Parliament, Secondly, was the fiscal unity of the 
Empire to be surrendered ? Mr. Gladstone laid much anxiety to rest by 
giving a negative answer. The Irish Parliament, however, would have a 
“general power of taxation,” and the entire proceeds of the Customs 
and Excise would be handed over for the discharge of Irish obligations. 

Then came the question of the powers and constitution of the new 
legislative body. It would have uo power to interfere with the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and no control over the Army and Navy, the defence of 
the country, foreign policy, trade, navigation, the currency, the endowment 
of religious b 9 dies. It would be a body of two orders— a popular order 
and a less numerous order— which would sit and deliberate togetheJr. 
The twenty-eight Irish Peers now sitting in the House of Lords Would 
“have the option” to form part of the smaller body, with the addition of 
seVenty-five other hiembers, elected by the £25 occupiers for ten years. 
“It might be thought,” said the Prime Minister, “that the Irish peere 
would decline the honour. I am not of that opinion,” he added, amid 
the laughter of the Hpuse and pf the peers in the gallery. The 108 
Irish members in this House of Commons would « form the secoziid order 
of the new legislative body, and there was much laughter and some 
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at the fote thus designed for these distinguished obstructor. 
To thenis would be added 101 other members also elected by household 
suffrage^ thus leaving one order of 103 members and another of 204 members. 
In the event of disagreement^ the two orders were to vote apart and the 
measure voted upon, if not accepted by both, would be suspended for 
three years, or until after a dissolution. . 

Such are the bare outlines of a great historic scheme, which is not 
less remwkable for the ingenuity of the checks and limitations which 
it impose® than for the generosity with which it delegatea large functions 
of self*govemment. It satisfied the conditions of Imperial unity as well 
as the national aspirations of Ireland. 

. Mr. Gladstone’s speech had a very great effect both in the House 
• and in the country. The growth of “Liberal Unionism” seemed to 
have received a distinct check. On the following night, however, Lord 
Hartington made a moderate, weighty, and, in some respects, unanswer- 
able indictment of the course of Mr. Gladstone’s policy during the last 
six months. Mr. Chamberlain had much difficulty in showing that he 
had entered and left the Cabinet on questions of prin- 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ciple. |He had himself wished, ho said, that the United 

Resignation. States should be taken as a model. But, as Mr. John 
Morley showed, the power to appoint 'judges (one of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s main objections to the Home Rule Bill) was a State 
function iff the American Union, as it was to be a State function in 
Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain, however, had another reason for resignation 
which he wished to explain to the House— his objection to the Land 
Purchase Scheme which the Government had framed. It was, he said, 
simply a bribe to Irish landlords, at the risk of the English taxpayer, 
to acquiesce in Home Rule as they . had before acquiesced in Irish 
Disestablishment. But Mr. Gladstone sprang to his feet, and in very 
stern tones forbade his late colleague to make use of a permission (which 
had been specially obtained from her Majesty) to .explain his resignation 
in order to disclose proposals which were still before the Cabinet. It was 
a^ painful episode, and not the last of its kind. Mr. Chamberlain was 
foAjed, he complained, to fight with his hands behind his back. There 
was more bitterness than pathos in his grievance. The disappointed 
author of the unauthorised programme was neither unwilling to wound 
nor afraid to strike 

*’It appears to me that the advantage of a system of federation is that Ireland 
might, under it, remain an integral portion of the Empire— a scheme of federation 
having centripetal, and not centrifugal, action. It is the direction in which the 
democratic movement has made most advance during the present century. My tight 
hon. friend refers to foreign precedents, but surely they are all against him. He did 
not refer to United Italy. In Italy different nations, different States— which had in- 
dependent existence for centuries— have been welded into a commoii country under a 
common Parliament. And even where federation has been adopted, it has always been 
a case of federating States which were previously separate. It has been intended to 
bring nations together, to lessen the causes of difference, and to unite them more 
closely in a common union. Take the case of Germany, for instance. Germany has 
been united on a system of federation which has brought together nations which had 
long before been separate. Take the great case— the greatest of all— of the United States 
of America. Ah, Sirl*there you have the greatest democracy that the world has ever 
aeen, and yet a democracy which has known bow to fight in order to maintain its 
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vinioB. It has fought for and triumphantly maintained the Imperial union of the Uni^ 
Stetes, although it has known also how to respect all local independenoe. YeB» Sir^ 
and I cannot but remember that in the time of its greatest crisis, when it was in the 
most terrible moment of its fa^c, my right bon. friend counselled the disintegration ol 
the United States. [Mr. Gladstone here made a remark which did not reach the 
Reporters* Gallery.] My right hon. friend say^ that he did not counsel it. But he 
lent the weight of his great name to the statement that the Northern and Southern 
States had become separate nations. No one doubted at tliat time the sincerity of my 


right hon. friend— the purity of his motives. 
Nobody doubts it now, but everybody will 
Admit-’ ! daresay my* right hon. friend him- 
self would admit— th^ in that view of the 
situation of the United States he made a 
mistake. Are you certain that he is not 
making a mistake now?’* 

This was the first time that Mr. 
Chamberlain had ever earned the 
applause of the Tory benches, where 
affected contempt for a “vestryman” 
and undisguised hatred of the moat 
powerful advocate of land taxation 
and “ confiscation ” had hitherto 
reigned supreme, undisturbed by a 
breath of sympathy or a thought of 
alliance. 

The championaliiji of Mr. Gladstone 
fell into able hands ; for 911 the 
same evening Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brilliant attai‘k elicited an equally 
bi^lliant reply from the new Chief 
Secretary. “ There was one reference,” 
said Mr. John Morley, “to my right 
hon. friend the Prime Minister which 
I thought rather unkind. I thought 
made a reference to what the Prime 
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it was a pity that he should have 
Minister admits to be a mistakeii*' 


judgment on a great historic question. But history will 

judge that mistake very leniently when the record of jjr. John Morl6y»s 

this century is written, and w^heu on looking back upon Bopiy to 

Italy, upon Greece, upon Bulgaria, and now upon Ireland, Chamberialii. 

they mil know that my right hon. friend has at least 

played his part in the making of nations.” And again, with reference 

to Mr^ Chamberlain’s reasons for resigning 


** The 4etailed criticisms of my right hon. fr iend upon the proposals thSv were laid before 
the House in a speech of the Prime Minister were worthy of very close and careful attention; 
but when he said that we were going to exclude trade and navigation from the scope of 
the domestic Legislature, he laid too much stress upon what is a mere technical term of 
law. My right hon. friend, after all, went very far, as he himself admits, In the direction 
in which his right hon. colleagues have proceeded. My right hon. friend admits that his 
differences with us arose not on these small points of trade and navigation and the like, 
but because, though he was prepared to go so to as a statutory body with legislative powers 
sitting in Dublin, he could not consent to that body having under its control, directly or 
indirectly, such matters as the appointment of judges and the control of Custoins and 
Excise. As to the coifErol of Customs and Excise, we have met my right hon. friend. In 
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tbe j^lection of Judges Is hardly a point so important, Important as it is, a^ t(^ 

, warr^t,8o sem a step as the breaking>up of a Cabinet, and what looks like the 
^ ' pulT^isation of a jparty.** 

¥' . * * 

So much has been necessary to 'elucidate the new situation, and to show 
how some of |.the old leaders of the Liberal party began to transplant^ 
themselves to a new, soil. 

On the 13th of April Mr. Gladstone replied. He was ready to re-consider 
the proposal about the exclusion of Irish members ; but he maintaiiied 
that his Bill still held and would continue to hold the field : — 

“ This plan has been produced and brought to light under a degree of pressure such as, 

I believe, never was applied by circumstances to any Government, such, at least, I will 
venture to say, as there is no case of in the half-century to which my 

Mr. Qladstone recollection extends. It may be improved by the wisdom of the House ; 

winds up the but speaking of it as a plan, it holds the field. It has many enemies, 
Debate. it has not a single rival. It is safe to prophesy that it will continue 
to hold the field. Many think, and I am one of them, that legislation 
* la in arrear. Until this problem is solved it is idle to think of making real progress with 
the business of this country, in respect to the important subjects which are perfectly ripe > 
for the handling of Parliament. We have come to the time for decisive action; we have 
come to the time for throwing aside not only private interests and partial afibctions, but 
private devices and partial remedies.” 

These words give a glimpse into Mr. Gladstone’s mind and provide j 
a partial answer to the puzzling question, Why could not a compromise 
have been arranged between the inventor of the .National Coundi 
Scheme and the author of the Home Rule Bill? 

On the 16th, Mr. Gladstone introduced his new H’i^h Land Purcjpieiie 
Bill, which contemplated the issue of fifty millions of 3 per cent, fifwk 
for the purpose of buying up the estates of those lain^ 
The Land lords who were willing to sell their lands at a cost 6i 

Furoiiaia BiU. from twenty to twenty-five years* purchase on the net 
value of the judicial rent, after certain deductions. 
Rents would be collected by a British Receiver-General, and the interest 
on the loan was to be a first charge on the Irish Revenue. The scheme 
probably safe, certainly moderate and fair. But it was not popular, 
and suspicious minds were impressed by a suggestion thrown out by 
Mr. Chamberlain that the Irish tenants would speedily elect an authority 
pledged to an early repudiation of what they would describe as ‘‘the 
English tribute.’** On the 19th, Parliament adjourned, and the agitation 
against Home Rule, which had already been begun at a large meeting 
in London, t was carried on with much vigour by Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen, and the Conservative leaders. On the other hand, the Home 
Rule Bill was very favourably received in Ireland, and the Liberal organ- 
isations in Great Britain were slowly making up their minds to support 
the Government. It was thought that the Radical “cave” would soon 
be uninhabitable. Mr. Chamberlain saw himself deserted by the Caucus; 
and on the 21st of April, while reiterating his objection to the Land 

♦ On March 17th, 1887, at a dinn^ to the Liberal members for Yorkshire, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke of the liand Purchase Bill as a main reason for the liberal disaster in the 18% 
Elections. 

t At Her Majesty's Opera House, April 14th. Lord Hartington, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Qowper, and X<OFd Fife were the principal speakers. « 
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Purc^itse scheme, he intinKated to the Bimingham Liberal Assoeiati^ 
t]^t his opposition to the Home Rule Bill was conditiohaly and might 
disappear if the representation of Ireland at Westminster were maintained^ 
Mr. John Morley, Earl Spencer, and the Marquis of R4>on spoke vigorously 
at meetings in various parts of the country in favour of the Home Rule 
Bill. On the 1st of May Mr. Gladstone issued a letter from Hawarden 
to his . Midlothian constituents in lieu of taking an active part in the 
campaign. “Age grows upon me, and I am obliged to reserve my limited 
power of voice fpr any effort which may be required in the House of 
Commons. I thevefoio use my pen to revert to the subject which I 
opened in my Address to you last September.” His new measure^ he said, 

“ could not have met T^'ith the warm approval of the country unless it had 
been felt that the principle of local autonomy or Home Rule for Ireland 
is reasonable : and that the demands of Imperial unity have at least been 
carefully studied.” He laid great stress upon the favour with which the 
Bill had been received throughout the world. From all parts of the 
Colonies and America he had received “conclusive assurances that the* 
kindred peoples regard with warm and fraternal sympathy our present 
effort to settle on an adequate scale, and once for all, the long- vexed and 
troubled relations between Great Britain and Ireland, which exhibits 
to us the one and only conspicuous failure of the political genius of 
^our race to confront and master difficulty and to obtain in a reasonable 
degree the main ends of civilised life.” 

Meamjjhile negotiations were being carried on with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, wild was prepared to vote for the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill If it could Idc so amended as to satisfy him that the supiemacy 
of the*^ Imperial Parliament would be maintained. But the speech of 
May 10th, in which Mr. Gladstone introduced the Second 
Reading of the Bill, did not meet Mr. Chamberlain’s second 

views, and he at once expressed his dissatisfaction and Keadlng of tut 
<lisappointment. But Mr. Chamberlain was far more 
opposed to Lord Hartington and Lord Salisbury, even on 
the Irish question, than to Mr. Gladstone ; for Lord Hartington’s alter- , 
native was coercion “as in 1881,” and Lord Salisbury’s was “twent5^ 
years of resol itte government.”* Throughout the month of May the most 
intense excitement pi*evailed in London. There were constant meetings 
of Dissentient Liberals and Radical^ at Devonshire House and at the 
London residence of Mr. Chamberlain. 

On the 27th, at a meeting of 223 members of the Liberal party con- 
vened at the Foreign Office, Mr. Gladstone, in a speech of some length, 
declared his policy. He maintained that by enumerating in the Bill all 
Imperial subjects and thereby giving the clearest notice to the Irish 
Legislative Assembly what werp the limits of its powers, he had adopted 
the be^t and safest principle. But he was quite prepared to modify 
the 24th and 29th clauses of the Bill in such a way as to entitle the 
Irish representatives to be invited to Westminster when any of the 
“reserved” questions arose, or any subject affecting the taxation of 

* Lord Salisbury’s view of the situation is worth quoting : “ I decline to place 

conddeoce in a people who are in the habit of using knives and slugs. You would hot 
give txm institutions to every nation. You would not give them to Hottentots.”— Speech on 
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Iretaud. If ite Second Reading was carried he would wind up the 
Session, withdraw the Bill, and reintroduce it with the necessary 
amendments in an autumn Session. Two days later the fate of the 
Bill Was settled, for at a meeting convened by Mr. Chamberlain Ap 
members decided to vote against the Billi four to abstain, and only 
Aree to support the Government. A great impression was made by the 
TOaciing of a letter from Mr. Bright, whose authority was only second 
to that of Mr. Gladstone in the Liberal party. Mr. Bright now stated 
that he would ’vote against the Second Reading of the Bill. This was a 
bitter disappointment to the Premier. . 

On the 4th of June a last but unsuccessful effort was made by 
Mr. Labouchere and the Radical Homo Rulers to induce their former 
leader to abstain from voting. Had Mr. Chamberlain yielded, the Second 
Reading might have been carried by one or two votes. The Government 
would then have a^ed for a vote of confidence on general grounds, and 
left Home Rule alone until the , autumn. On the 7th the great debate 
concluded. Mr. Gladstone rose at midnight to make a 
A Knal Appeal final appeal, and his peroration was in that lofty 
and impressive style which few of our great orators 
have equalled and which even he himself had seldom surpassed. The 
Government, he said, did not underrate the class prejudices and social 
forces which were arrayed against them in the new struggle: — 


“I do not deny that some whom we see against us have caused us by their 
conscientious action the bitterest disappointment. You have wealth, you have rank, 
you have station, you have organisation, you have the place ot power. What have we? 
We think that we have the people’s heart. We believe and we^'know that we have the 
promise of the harvest in the future. As to the people’s heart, you may dispute it, and 
dispute it with perfect sincerity. Let that matter make . its own proof. As to the 
harvest of the future, I doubt if you have so much confidence, and I believe that there 
Is in the heart of many a man who votes against us to-night a profound misgiving, 
approaching even to a dark conviction, that the end will be as We foresee it and not 
as you— that the ebbing tide is with you, and the flowing tide * is with us. Ireland 
stands at your bar, expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant, .per words are the words of 
^truth and soberness. She asks a blessed oblivion of the past, and in that oblivion our 
interest is deeper than even hers. My right bon. friend [Mr. Goschen] asks us to-night 
to abide by the traditions of which we are the heirs. What traditions? By the Irish 
traditions ? Go Into the length and breadth of the world, ransack the literature of fill 
countries, find, if you can, a single verse, a single book— find, I would almost say, as 
much as a single newspaper article, unless th^ product of the day, in which the conduct 
of England towards Ireland is anywhere treated except with profound and bitter con- 
demnation. Are these the traditions by which we are exhorted to stand? No, they are 
a sad exception to the glory of our country. They are a broad and black spot upon 
the pages of its histoiy; and what we want to do is to stand by the traditions of. 
which we are the heirs in all matters except in our relation to Ireland, and to make 
our relation to Ireland conform to the other traditions of our country. So we treat 
our traditions, so we hail the demand of Ireland for what I may call a blessed oblivion > 
of the past. She asks also a boon for the future, and that boon for the future, unless 
we are much mistaken, will be a boon to us In respect of honour no less than a boon ' 
to her in respect of happiness. Such, Sir, is her prayer. Think, I beseech you, think 
well, think wisely, think, not fof the moment^ but for the years that are to come, bdtore * 
you reject this Bill.” : .r 


It was after one o'clock on the morning of the 8th of June when 
Mr. Gladstone sat down. In the wildest excitei^ient the House divided, 
and it was found that the Governmwt had been defeated by a majority 
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ci 30 vot^, 229 Liberals voting with Mr, Gladstone, and 93 againet. Oh 
the tme side 313 votes were I’ecorded, on the other 343. 

'^ns ended disastrously* Mr. Gladstone's first attempt to satisfy the 
political aspirations of Ireland. He seems never to have wavered in 
the conviction that the course he had adopted was, the only right mtP; 
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to adopt. He had no doubts, and into the i*egret witli \yliieh he saw 
old colleagues leave him at the parting of the ways much pity, but 
no misgiving, entered. Perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration of his attitude may be drawn from his own portrait Gallery 
portrait gallery of the leading Dissentient Liberals, of Biisanttiiit 
Thus Lord Hartington, *‘the very flower of truth and 
honour,” was one ‘‘who, in obedience to his conscience, 
and to his conscience alone, rent asunder with xjain, and perhaps with 
agony, ties to which he had been amongst the most faithful of all 
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l^iwiberoiits.” ♦ Others, too, had fallen into error. Th^ was ‘‘that' 
Venemble patriot Mr. Brii^t, a man whose services to his country have 
been such that they can never hjB forgotten? whose integrity 1 rever^ 
ilhos^ chara^ I love, and who has conferred upon his country 

' inestimable services which cannot be cancelled and cannot be forgotten^ ; 

^ Mi^. Gk)schen, *‘a nfcin of very great ability, of remarkable keenness 
and assiduity, and of unquestioned and unquestionable honour”; the 
Duke of Westminster, “a princely nobleman, who, in every relation of^ 
life, sets a most noble example to every rank of the icommunity in the 
performance of every description of duty”; and laKJt, but not least, 
Mr. Chamberlain : “ I look with regard and admiration on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career at Birmingham, and I have never for a moment d^re- 
ciated the signal abilities of debate which, reared on that comparatively 
narrow ground, Mr. Chamberlain has since developed in Parliament.” 
At a later date Mr. Gladstone added: “I think, with respect to 
•Mr. Chamberlain, although it is possible that he may have a certain 
enjoyment in the cushioned ease of that society in which he now 
mixes with satisfaction, and w^hich exhibits a very just appreciation of 
his remarkable talents ; yet I very much doubt whether Mr. Chamber- 
lam wdll be able— a young man, I am glad to say, with probably twenty 
or thirty years before him— to find the means of a comfortable and 
satisfactory domicile among those ‘ who toil not, neither do they spin.’ ” t 
The Liberal party in the country was in no condition to face a 
General Election, but Mr. Gladstone w^as assured by the “experts” that 
the people w^eie with him. In any case a stable Government was im- 
possible under existing conditions ; and the decision in favour of 
an immediate appeal to the country was right from a national, how- 
ever desiderate from a party, standpoint. The Election 
Another General campaign w^as short but sharp. Mr. John Morley fought 
Elaotion, 1886. with the courage of conviction by the side of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Lord Randolph Churchill, who had been preaching 
what Mr. Gladstone called “contingent sedition” in Ulster, distinguished 
• Jiimself by the violence of his denunciations. Mr. Parnell and his 
followers tried to make up by the moderation of their language for 
a past which was still unpleasantly recent. Mr. Goschen and Lord 
Hartington were indefatigable. But the man who did most damage to 

* This and the following extracts from s})eeche8 delivered in May and s June, 1886, have 
been collated by Mr. Leech in his “Life of Mr. Gladstone Told by Himself.” 

t Speech at the Memorial Hall, London, July a8th, 1887. The moral certitude and 
polite compassion which colour these portraits have been admirably set out in a sketch 
of the artist himself While he was I)er$onaUy so‘ alSsolutely modest and diffident, he 
was * officially* entirely the reverse. No pope, indeed, was ever more infallibly certain 
immovable than Mr. Gladstone when once he had become convinced that such or 
such a course w;as right and true. It was then * borne in upon him * as a duty. As the 
chosen and mficial leader, for instance, of a free people, he felt that he was the appointed 
’InstraineUt of Heaven, and would act'^as if ordained to an arch<priesthood which nothing 
earthly^ could shake. The contrast) between his personcU modesty and his * officially’ 
imperious certitude had one^ very huppy consequence. He allowed those who hohhstly 
dtffei^ jhnoih his conclusions to retain their places in his personal friendship and regard 
—even though, they politically resisted him to the uttermost. He was much too great 
to resent personally conscientious convictions' opposed, to his own.”— Mr. James Knowles 
In Nint^eenth Centwry^ June, 1808. 
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the Home Role cause was Hr. Bright, whose attacks upon Hr. Bla^istdtm 
(whom he spoke of as having “lost his head”) aroused mu^ bitterness 
feeling.* Mr. Gladstone himself worked with feverish energy. His 
hbiniUesto was issued on the 14th June, On the 17th he left St; Panqras 
StaMpn, with Mrs. Gladstone and his eldest son, for Edinburgh, where 
he addressed several great meetings. He said that«is Inkerman was tfe 
soldiers* battle, so was this the people’s Election, and he believed th^t 
the ^popular sense of justice would make up for the dis{|.fFections in 
Liberal ranks. The plans of se(?eding Liberals -were halting, stumblings 
ever shifting, ever vanishing. Home Rule and Coercion were the only 
intelligible alternatives. At Manchester, on the 25th, he admitted that 
the Land Purchase Bill had been badly received, but declared that it 
was. open to review, reconstruction, or even rejection. + On the 28th 
he alluded for the first time to the personal attacks of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and said that if they could cut out of Lord Randolph half 
his qualities, with the other half they might make a valuable an4 
distinguished public servant. 

The Elections were disastrous to the Goveiumeiit, for the majority 
of 30 against Home Rule was increased to one of 114. The Cabinet 
met on the 20th July, and resolved to resign at* once. 

Lord Salisbury, after in vain offering the Premiership to The Govenuneat 
Lord Hartington, was forced to undertake the formation geilgai. 
of a Cabinet without the aid of the Liberal Unionists. 

Lord Randolph Churchill became Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House, and Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach Chief Secretary. 

Those who thought that Mr. Gladstone would desert the cause which 
he had taken up, and plead age as an excuse for withdrawal from the 
struggle, were quickly undeceived. On August 4th he wrote to Mr. 
Arnold Morley, the Liberal Whip, that, though he must seek immediate 
change and repose, and relief from a personal correspondence which had 
mounted up to 20,000 letters yearly, he was nevertheless willing that 
his relations with the party should continue as before. And, although 
towards the end of, the month he set off on a visit to Lord Acton at* 
his seat in Bavaria, he left behind him a carefully prepared pamphlel 
of more than fifty pages in length, as a vacation study for his country- 
men— an important contribution, it may be added, not only to political 
history, but to Gladstonian psychology. It is entitled “The Irish 
Question,” and is divided into two parts, (1) History of 
an Idea; (2) Lessons of the Election. The work is dated <*The mth 

August 19th, 1880, and a postscript, added on August Quaitloii.** 

22nd, deals with the new i)roposals of the Unionist 
Ministry, so far as they affected Ireland. “The History of an Idea” 
recalls the “Chapter of Autobiography.” Each was written to chiMsk* 
mate an attempt to assail the cause in the i3erson of the advocate. 
But there is a contrast as well as a parallel. In the earlier pamphlet, 
Mr. Gladstone admitted a coiirplete change in opinions and conduct— a 
change which had dictated resignation “in order to make good my 

* Mr. Bright’s description of the proposed Irish legislature as “ a vest^ which will 
be incessantly beating against the bars if its cage, striving to become a' Parliament,” 
xecalls the best expressions of his prime. 

fThe scheme \was never revived. 
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, .title? 'tfl a n^w point of departure.” But in the case of Home , Rule 
haVe no such change to vindicate; but only to point out the 
mode in which my language and conduct, governed by uniformity of 
principle, have simply followed the several stages by which the great 
question of autonomy for Ireland has been brouglit to a state of ripe- 
ness for practical legislation.” 

But the “History of an Idea” may 
be dismissed, for it has already been 
drawn upon in tlw?se pages. The 
“ Lesson of the ^jjlections,” written 
immediately after a 
crushing defeat. Is a Mr. Gladstone's 
good specimen of Mr. Optimism. 

Glad stone’s irrepressible 
optimism, which began by deceiving 
himself, w’cnt on to deceive others, and 
often ended by bringing about an bther- 
wise impossible result. Mr. Gladstone’s 
first proposition in August, 1880, w^as 
mild and plausible : “At the first 
moment when Liberalism is again 
united, it must again become predomi- 
nant in Parliament.” This, how^ever, 
is a mere introductory truism wdiich 
helps the sceptic to accept the rest: — 

“But our anticipations of its real strength 
in the future grow more and more confident 
when we consider how much it is that 
Toryism, under circumstances of niuimeoedented 
advantage, has been able to achieve. It now reckons liU) members of Parliament. 
That is to say, as against the rest of the House, it is in a minority of thirty-eight ; and 
it is less by nineteen than the liiberal members returned td the last Parliament. It has 
failed to win from our shattered and disunited j)arty the same moderate amount of success 
•yhich we obtained against it in November last, when it had the important accidental 
advantage of the Irish vote. If, with that advantage, it hardly touched the number of 
250, and if it cannot obtain a majority of the House when Liberalism is divided against 
Itself in a manner unknown for nearly a centuiy, the inevitable inference, not demonstrable, 
but very highly probable, seems to be that Toryism can nevei* by its own resources win, 
under ,the existing laws, a majority of the House of Commons, unless and until the 
tendencies and temper of the British nation shall have undergone some novel and considerable 
change." 

By October Mr. Gladstone had returiietl to Hawarden, and on the 
4th of that month, in the course of an address to some Irish deputations, 
he appealed very happily to the historical w^orks of Mr. Lecky and Mr, 
GoldAvin Smith, and dwelt on the curious circumstance that two. of the 
strongest opponents to Home Rule had, as historians, said the very 
things which formed the foundatiou of the Home Rule Bill. He thought 
that, as neither of these gentlemen was a practised politician, nor a 
man whose life had been spent under the burden of political resi)ohsi- 
bility, nor a man w hose duty it had been to weigh closely the nature and 
the consequences of contemplated measures, their countrymen would be 
justified in preferring their historica^l dicta to their political judgment. 
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Mr, Gladstone’s sevent:?’-eigl^th birthday, in December of this year (1£^ 
was celebrated by the congratulations of friends and admirers from all 
parts of the world, and, cheered by the growing difficulties of the 
Conservative Government, , which had so far abstained from Coercion lest 
repressive measures should put an end to Liberal Unionist 
support. But the “Flan of Campaign” forced their hands. Cotrcion Agaiii^ 
At the same time dissensions arose in the Cabinet, which 
led to the resignation of Lord Iddesleigh (followed by his tragic dea;th) 
and that of Lord, Randolph ChurchilU whose intended democratic Biidget, 
■with its extensile remissions of taxation and sweeping economies, did 
not meet with the approval of his Tory coileagues. Mr. W. H. Smith 
became leader of the House of Commons, and Mr. Gosclien, whose progreaSi 
to Conservatism had been very rapid, became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In the following March Mr. Arthur Balfour succeefied Sir Michael Hicks- 


Beach as Chi«*f Secretary to Ireland, and the “twenty years of resolute 
government” began at last. ‘ ^ 

Mr. Gladstone started the New Year with renewed vigour. In the 
Nineteenth Century for January he jniblished an article 
in which he criticised the i>essimism of Tennyson’s ^]S87. 

“Locksley Hall, Sixty years After,” and took advantage of ' 
the approaching Jubilee of the Queen to congratulate his countrymen 
upon their moral, iK)Utical, aiul 


economic progress during tlie last 
half century; and in the February 
numl)er of the sam(‘ iwiew, tuider 
the title “Isotes and Queries on the 
Irish Demand,” lie produced many 
telling arguments for tlie policy to 
which had pledged the remaincK^r 
of his political life. He reminded those 
who had joined in the outcry against 
American subscriptions to the Insh 
cause, of the example wdiich England 
had set b^^ subscriptions to the cause 
of freedom and nationality in Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Poland. He asked 
4ihat present methods 'of governing 
Ireland should be tested by the truth 
of the following propositions : — 

** First, that it is governed at a cost civil 
and military wiiich, if applied to the Empire 
generally, not ' even the wealth of Great 
Britain could sustain. Next, that w’e have 
banished the son!- of Ireland wholesale, In this 
and in preceding generations, to other lands 
kindlier to them than tlieir own, and the 



seed thui^ sown broadcast has grown up into 

so many centres of adverse foreign opinion. Next, that Instead of giving satisfaction 
to the populations of the two islands, every man on this side the water is discontented 
with the present relations, w hile Ireland regards them with a senUident for which simple 

discontent is too w eak a word And, lastly, that by blocking the way with Irish busing 

we have effectually hindered the pixigresp of British legislation, and have now, trim 
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our PirilaaeBt with intdlerable labours, falten into umars, which aw 

%> >1^ intoierabJe.” ' ^ . 

Anally, what were the comjgens&tions tor governing Ireland against 
WHIP Were discontent, discredit, and waste, commodities so precious 
that the people of England should continue to make sacrifices in order 
to retain them?— • 


“Is there not a real problem before us, and will not the political genius of this nati6ii» 
which in every other quarter has, by the removal of discontent, fi}t^engthened and not 
i^elaxed the bonds of empire, show the world, in the only case that still remains unprovided 
for, that by carefqlly acting on the same principles in appropriate fothi we may be enabled 
to bring about the same beneficent results?” 


These last words were no doubt intended to indicate such a readi- 
ness to compromise and conciliation as might have been expected 
from so great a master of the art of management. 
Attsmpts at Com- Indeed, the times seemed to be fast npeniiig for a ro- 
* promise, 1887. union with Mr. Chamberlain. The resignation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill had lemoved from the Goveri^ent 
by far the most democratic of its members. Mr. Chamberlain' him- 
self suggested that, since Unionist Radicals and Home Rulers were agreed 
on everything except Ireland, and on three points out of four in Ireland, 
they might well confer as to whether the one point of difference 
must remain essential. “I am convinced,” he said, “that sitting round 
a table, coming together in a spirit of compromise and conciliation, 
almost any three men, leaders of the Liberal party, although they may 
hold opposite views upon an 6 ther branch of the question, would yet 
be able to arrange some scheme.” Mr. Gladstone wrote from Hawardeu 
to Sir William Harconrt that Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham 
was an important fact of which due account ought to be taken, and 
added that he thought, “if handled on all sides in a proper spirit, it 
ought to lead to wliat I may term a modus vivendi in the Liberal 
party,” or at least “reduce to a minimum the divergencies of opmioii 
mpoii the Irish* Question in its several parts and Ig^iiicbies.” 

* Thus came about the famous Round Table Conference which, meeting 
in Sir William Harcourt’s house, was presided over by Lord Herschell 
aud attended by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, 
The Round Table Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir George Trevelyan. When the 
Conference, 1887. conference separated on February 14th there was' left 
upon Sir George Trevelyan’s mind “no doubt whatever 
that reunion of the party was thoroughlj^ attainable.” But these hopes 
were speedily dashed by an article publi‘^hed by Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Baptist; and from this time the breach steadily widened until, in the 
autumn of the same year, the member for Birmingham plainly told his con- 
stituents that Ireland (ripe for a National Couudl in 1 ^) was not kpe for 
Home Rule ; that Home Rule must be postponed to the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, Scotland, and England successively; and that 
precedence must also be given to local government Jor 
The c^use Great Britain and to statutory provision for the safety of 
Prospsrlng. |[f 0 3y this time the Irish policy of the Govern- 

ment was putting a severe strain upon the Liberalism 
of the Liberal Unionists, and the bye-elections were beginning to show 
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that Some Rhle was steadily growing in favour. Miv Balfour*s ' 

Coercion Act,” although coupled with a Laud Act admitting leaseholders 
•to the benefits of the Act*of 1881, met with strenuous oppositioi^ early in 
1887. ‘‘Ih my opinion,” said Mr. Gladstone, in au eloquent * 

speech on the Second Reading of the Bill, those Avho frotetting agitott 
contemplate acts of violence, those to whom the ideas of Oosrdoii. 
the dagger and dynamite are familiar, will look with 
satisfaction on the proceedings of the Government.” The prospect of the 
attainment of a reformed government by constitutional means had almost 
weaned the Irish* people from methods of violence: 

“Ihis Bill tends to drive them back into the arms of those who would incite them 
to crime; it tends again to induce that temporary indulgence in crime which is the 
necessary accompaniment of indulgence in oppression. 1 will liave no part in raising 
this cap to the lips of Ireland. It must be offered to her by other hands. To me it 
will be honour and happiness enough should I be permitted the smallest sliare in dashing 
it to the ground.” , 

A painful chapter in the history of jourimlism was opened on the 
18tli of April, just before the division on the Second Reading of the new 
Coercion Bill, by the reproduction in the Times of a letter 
purporting to have been written by Mr. rarnell to one of The Forged 

his suppoiters immediately after the Pheenix Park Letter, 188T. 

murders. “ Though I regret the accident of Lord F. 

Cavendish’s death, I cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more 
than his deserts,” may be quoted as a specimen sentence from the first 
hoax in the “Parnellism and Crime” series. The letter was at once 
denounced by Mr. Parnell as “ a villainous and barefaced forgery ” ; it was 
a desperate w eapon, and its employment by the Unionists is the measure 
of the blind terror with which they contemplated what Lord Salisbury 
called “the Irish nightmare.” Tlie Government refused either to treat 
the letter and tjie articles which followed as a breach of privilege, or to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s motion for a Select Committee. In declining to 
be driven to the Law Courts, Mr. Parnell and his friends followed the 
example of Mr. Cobden, who had refused to accept the onus of disprovix^ 
personal statements made against him in the Times, and had scorned 
any other Court of Appeal than that of public opinion.* The immediate 
effect of these “disclosures” was to embitter to a degree unknown for 
many years the relations between political parties. In the House the 
struggle against Coercion was carried on by the Irish members with 
passionate persistence, and Mr, Balfour’s Crimes Bill was not passed until 
July. Mr. Gladstone was constantly on his feet in the House of Commons ; 
but the sphere of his most interesting speeches lay outside the House: 
he had unlimited confidence in his powder to reclaim the country. 

“From the very first, in this qiiestion, and many other questions of the greatest 
importance; resting upon broad principles and upon simple appeals to the human mind 
and the human conscience, my confidence is reposed mainly in the people. I do not 
Undervalue education and study, and leisixre and experience, and all those advantages 
which many of us possess ; but if it be true, as Mr. Schnadhorst thinks, that this approxi* 
mation is going on amongst the masses of the Liberal party— and T may say that I have 

* Cf. speech by Mr. John Morley at the annual dinner of the CoMen Club, May 
Mth, im. . . .. 
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^ch i»evi4ehce re^hin|; me 6t)m day to day that that is the case— so far from beings 
alarmed^ at such a atate of things, I rejoice.** * ' . . 

The most striking feature in his political orations during the summer 
and autumn of 1887 is the logical development which he began to 
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admit to the principle of Home Rule. Sympathy with nationality, 
whether abroad or at home, was indeed one of the most mark^ 
characteristics of his mind. The need for the devolution 
Vattonality and of Parliamenlary business had, as we have shown, be^ 
y BeTolution, seen and appreciatcKl by him for many years. And not^,- 
when these developments canie crowding into the region of 
practical politics, the Grand Master of the arts of political management 
received them with impressive sympathy and ranged them in a formidable 
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phalanx to support but not to precede Home Eule for Irdandr 
Tories were overwhelmed with horror .at what they called ^‘separatists 
proposals; but the most annoying part of it was Mr. Gladstone's way 
of introducing such a measure as Welsh Disestablishment, under cover 
of the patronage of some Liberal Unionist leader. A tremendous speech 
at Swansea on June 0th affords an admirable specimen of this art:— 

‘‘The people of Wales may make mistakes in judpfing of their own interest®, but 
they are more likely to judge well of their own interests than the people in En^and, 
who know little o» nothing about them. That is the ctise in Ireland, and that is the 
case in Wales. Yo^ are very anxious, many of you, most of those I am addressing, 
regarding what is called the question of Disestablishment. Well, gentlemen, I have had 
a hand in a piece of Disestablishment myself, and I am going to be very 'stinted and 
jejune indeed on this subject with you. I am going to allude to what I call the 
Hartingtonian principle. Perhrps you will ask me vvhat Lliat is. I will tell you. When 
Lord Hartlngfcon was a leader of tlie LibcTal party in the time of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry he went into Scotland, and went there, I presume to think, for a more useful 
purpose than he has gone there for once or twice recently. Lord Hartington was asked, 
about Disestablishment in Scotland, and said that the ejuestion whether there should 
continue to be an Established Cliurch in Scotland ought to be decided according to the 
views of the Scotch. Tliat is what I call the Hartington iaii principle, and I am thoroughly 
Hartingtonian in the adoption of that principle, whether it be England or Scotland, or 
whether it be Wales ” ’ 

The speech from which these words are taken was delivered to a vast 
gathering in the grounds of Singleton Abbey, the Swansea residence 
of Sir Hussey Vivian (afterwai’ds Lord Swansea), with whom 
Mr. Gladstone was staying. The day was observed as a a DemouBtratioa 
general holiday in the distrust, and the collieries and other ^ Wales, 1887. 
works were closed. In compliance witli a wish, Mr. Gladstone 
consented to recei^'e meiiibers of Liberal Associations from all parts of 
the Principality, and sixty special trains were provided for those who 
desired to be present at the demonstration. Deputations also arrived 
from Cork and Waterford, and in all sixty-two addresses were |)rescnted. 
An immense procession, wearing green and white rosettes, and carrying 
banners, walked, six deep, to Singleton, and occupied four hours ip 
the march past the platform on which Mr. Gladstone sat in the midst 
of a large and distinguished ejompany. It is not possible to summarise 
his speeches during this visit, though they are of extraordinary vigour 
and interest. But his main proposition was this: “It is a recognition 
of all the distinctive qualities and the separate parts of the great 
countries which constitutes a true test of union, and to attempt to* 
centralise them by destr<>yiiig those local i)eculiarities is the Shallowest 
philosophy and the worst possible of all practical blunders.'* 

When, on the following morning (Sunday), Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
attended service in a neighbouring church, the Vicar of Swansea— unless 
tiie Thnes reporter be in error~-“ preached a remarkable sermon from the 
words, ‘ Let her own works praise her in the gates.’ At great length 
and with much eloquence the vicar made out a case against Disestablish;- 
ment, showing the great activity of the Church during recent yefu*s in 
Wales, and the large provision made year by year for the spiritual 
requirements of the population, and the total failure of the arguments 
for Disestablishment.” 

In the recess Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy was discredited by the 
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Constabulary at Mitclielstovyn, when two 
Arsons wfe^ several others injured by the fitjing of an un- 

neS^^sary* yi^ey. Henceforth “Remember Mitchelstown I’" 
V|tein«i)«r wis^ a jSOpulkr watchword on Liberal platforms, and Mr. 

litoeistomi !** ^adstoue harped uppn the subject of police atrocities 
with ail iteration that was often wearisome and some* 
times ejxtravagant.o'^ 

But redundance is not always superfluity, and in large things cultured 
criticism is generally wrong. Like O’Connell, Gladstone had a true con- 
' ception of what a great teacher ought to' be, and just as 

Iteration^ many admirers thought that O’Connell overdosed his 

Utainl Aid. countrymen with “ First flower of tlie earth ” and 
“hereditary bondsmen,” so did fastidious Liberals weary 
of the Home Rule watchwords. Indeed, there is good reason for think- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone’s repetition was conscious and intentional; for 
•in the small edition of O’Rourke’s Life of O’Couiicll, which he has 
marked and indexed, + a special .reference is made under the heading 
“iteration” to page ^2, where a pencil line is drawn along the following 
quotation from a speech of the Liberator’s at the Repeal Association 
in 1846 :~ 

*‘I Mve often said, and repeated it over and over again, that I had found that it was 
not sufficient In politics to enunciate a new proposition one, or two times, or three times. 

I continue tb repeat it until it comes back like an echo from the dillcrent parts of the 
country: then I know it is understood, and I leave it to its fate.” 

. A .curious scene took place at the annual meeting of the Liberal » 
Federation at Nottingham on the 18th of October. Mischief-makers had 
spread a rumour that Mr. Gladstone was about to resign the leadersliip, 
and, when liis arrival was delayed, the delegates began to call out, some 
for “Morley” and some for “Harcourt”; but the roars of applause 
with which Mr. Morley's declaration, “ There is no 
“There Is vacancy!” was received are still remcmbeied as a spon- 
No Vacancy!” taneous and irrefutable testimonial to Mr. Gladstone’s . 
. * • unapproachable ascendancy. The occasion is also memor- ' 

able for a speech in which Mr. Asquith made his mark 

“Speaking as a very humble member of the Liberal party, and unable to bind 
anybody but himself, he ventured to express the opinion that the limits of reasonable 
and practicable concessions had been reached. It was a good thing to do what they 
could to recover the lost sheep, but they might pay too high a price for the capitulation 
of Birmingham. He was perfectly content to leave the matter in the hands of Mr. 
|Gladstone, whose presence at their head was worth a hundred battalions. To the 
youngest it was an inspiration, and to the oldest it was an example. To one and all 
it Was a living lesson of devotion, hopefulness, and vitality. Let them rejoice that on© 
survivor of the heroic age of English politics had entered on the last struggle of a life 
spent on the battle-fields of freedom; and let them, lesser men of a later daj^ be proud 
that in such an enterprise, and under such omens, they were permitted to obey hie 
summons and to follow where he led*” 

Mr. Gladstone’s aggressive vitality was spreading dismay among his 
enemies and wonder among his fri^ds. It was mainly due, no doubfe„ . 

’ * There was also the pnfortmnate Instance of Colonel Hopping. 

+ I believe in the year 1888, in connection with the very interesting essay on O'Connell in 
the Ninetemth Centuf% January, 1889, ; 
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to liis trusted friend and physician, Sir 
Jiiidrew Clarki l^y whose advice he judiciously varied his labours and 
hiterspersed them with intervals- of repose and relaxation^ 
Mr. oiadstoBs Dollis Hill, often lent him by his friends Lord and Lady , 
B«n«W8 Ills Tottta. Aberdeen, was a favourite resort; and there many de- 
lightful gatherings were adorned by his presence and 
charmed by his conversation. There, too, many articles were planned and 
written for the magazines, a learned and speculative leisure dividing itself 
between the attractions of archaeology, theology, and that newer but 
equally uncertain science of political meteorology whieh owed its rise 
to the ingenuity of Mr. Gladstone and its fall to the perversity of 
fate.^ Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, was one of the exceptions to the 
interdict which “ smart ” society tried for a time to impose upon Home 
Rule i)oliticians, and even he experienced some unpleasantnesses. But 
he bore it all with good humour, and quite enjoyed the i)olite fiction 
that Home Rule had been extinguished by the Elections of 1886. On one 
occasion he told how in the month of July, 1887, he met a lady, “a very 
kind friend, but who has the misfortune of being a strong Tory* 
We were talking over the recent speech of Lord Salisbury at the 
Carlton Club. This lady was very much annoyed that Lord Salisbury 
should have exhibited great fear of a dissolution. I said, ‘Well, it is 
very unreasonable indeed that he of all people in the world should dread 
a dissolution. Does not everybody know ’—presuming to speak of myself 
as a symbol of the party— ‘is it not an established fact that at the 
General Election twelve months ago I was extinguished?’ She said to 
me with considerable readiness, ‘Yes; but you are popping up again.’” 

But to tell how Mr. Gladstone “ popf)ed up,” to give a bare record of 
his itineraries or a concise abstract of his sijoeches in these years of Liberal 
revival would as certainly outrun the limits of the chapter as the patience 
of its reader. There was a campaign in the Midlands in the autumn of 
1888. It was opened by an immense meeting in Bingley 
An Autumn Hall ; and so great was the enthusiasm that many 
^ Campaign, 1888. Liberals thought Birmingliam had been reconverted. In 
' • the midsummer of the following year came a tour in 

the West of England, one incident of which may be related, since it 
will illustrate the general principle that it was unsafe ^ 
An Impromptu for Pressmen to lose sight of Mr. Gladstone. One sunny 
Speech, 1889. tjay, being free from political engagements, he was per- 
suaded to drive from Bodmin to Tintagel Castle, a distance 
of about fifteen miles. On arriving at Tintagel, he was taken roimd the 
interesting old ruin, and then down to the sea. A few persons who, 
themselves out of sight, were watching him from above raised a cheer 
which echoed from rock to rock of the cave. No good-natured greeting 
was ever heard unacknowledged by Mr. Gladstone. He gravely lifted 
his hat and bowed to his unseen admirers, ^(^en he returned to the 
village the inhabitants had their congratulatory address duly drawn up. 

A few words of thanks could not, of course, be withheld, and a few 
^ words grew by accretion into a newspaper column about the morning’s t 

* See Mr. Gladstone's articles on electoral facts in the Nineteenth Century; September, 
1887, December, 1889, and September, 1891. 
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I *' I also,” wrote a veteran reporter, recalUng the Moldeint lon^ : 

afterwards, “had taken a fancy that Tintagel Gastle would ipitereat me 
^ tfaw particular afternoon, and therefore happened, pendl and note- 
^k m I^d, to find myself at the right hon. feentlemah’s elbow Wten 
he ^w^ disc^rsing to the open-mouthed and entranced country l)eoifie 
at this far-off spot. Whatever it may be now, Tintagel was not then 
blessed "with a telegraph wire, and there was uo train ; but the owtier 
of a fast trotter, determined that the world should next rnnKuing kho# 
how greatly his native village had been favoured, had his nag betwemi 
the shafts of a, gig a few minutes after Mr. Gladstone had finished 
perorating; and the speech and the driver and I accomplished the 
journey together to Bodmin in record time before the post office there 
had closed its doors.” 


On the 25th July in this yeai? (1889) Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone celebrated 
a golden wedding which “waS' gladdened by the loving presence of 
family and friends and the innumerable benedictions of well-wishers at 
a distance.” 

• On the 16th May, 1800, the Liberal leadei* bi‘gan a campaign in East 
Anglia, and this was followed at the end of the month by a series of 
speeches in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone spoke of the period 
of danger througli which Free Trade was passing, and in sait AagUa 
of the dreadful militarism which lay like an incubus or Bootiaiid, 1890. 
a^ vampire on Europe.” There "were many ‘‘apprehen- 
sions” as to his revolutionary tendencies. But the analysts and expert 
.witnesses w'ho pretended to divine them were confounded when on the 
I'st July in this year (1890) he made a severe attack upon the Government 
for submitting to Parliament the treaty, or convention, by which Lord 
Salisbury^ had ceded Heligoland to Germany. He thought it a constitu- 
tional novelty, and denounced it as a dangerous precedent, diminishing 
the responsibilities of Ministers and impairing a valuable prerogative 
of the Crown. 

Meanwhile the popularity of Home Rule was still increasing. Indeed, 
in 1887 and the two following years, the Liberal party, under Mr. ^ 
Gladstone’s leadership, was making good its losses with astonishing 
rapidity. New men appeared to fill the gaps. Mr. Arthur Acland and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone came to the front about the same time as Mr. 
Asquith. Sir George Trevelyan had returned to the friends whom he 
had left with so much reluctance. Liberals were becoming acclimatised 
to Home Rule. The gains at the bye-elections were 
constant and sensational. The Paniell Commission Act, Omem of Viotory. 
which was intended to blast a cause by ruining its 
advocates, had ended in the spring of 1889 in the exposure of Pigott; 
and, upon the whole, popular judgment endorsed the claim put for- 
ward by Sir Charles Russell, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, on behalf 
of his client : “ This inquiry, intended as a curse, ha^^ proved a blessing. 
Designed, prominently designed, to ruin one man, it has been Ms 
vindication.” Bright indeed were the prospects of Home Rule when 
the century entered upon its ninetieth and Mr. Gladstone upon his 
eighty-first year. But in the autumn of 1890 these fair prospects 
were clouded. The case of O’Shea O’Shea and Parnell came before 
the Courts; and in November the jury found that Mr. Parnell had 
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Unscatlied by the lance of the enemy/’ he ha4 
fidleh a vicl^m, like the dark hero of romance, “to the violence of his 
own contending passions.” Popular opinion, which/ had 
k 9lack Oloud, eagerly welcomed an incomplete Parliamentary whitewasli^ 
1890, felt that the new stain was indelible and unpardonable. 

; Most of Mr. Parnell’s followers recognised, though tardily, 
1)hat the onlyjhope for their cause was to throw over the le^er whose 
strategy and indomitable perseverance had brought them so hear to 
victory. But the man who had courted and won dishonour would not 
resign the remnants of his power ; and had not death come, to 
the res^cue, the cause to which Mr. Gladstone had devoted his last 
years would have been denied even its ineffectual triumph. On 
March 17th, 1891, in a speech at Hastings, he described what happened 

**The Liberals of the country looked forward to the coming crisis. They said ‘We 
are looking for a majority in tiie next Parliament ; that majority, obtained by Liberal 
, agency in this country, will give Home Rule to Ireland. That Home Rule to Ireland, 

' if there had l)feen no disclosures in the Divorce Court, w^ould have been the means of 
making Mr. Parnell the constitutional ruler of Ireland. The battle comes to issue, and 
we have to decide whether we still, after these disclosures, will place the constitutional 
leadership of Ireland in the hands of Mr. Parnell. We will not do it.* I had not to 
consider in what condition as a party they would give their votes and devote their 
efforts. My duty . was a much simpler one. I was merely the reporter of the general 
conviction of the party. I never doubted that that was the conviction of the Liberal 
party, and of the soundest and best parts of the party. We were ready to face defeat, 
exclusion, political misfortune, but to create constitutional leadership in Ireland under 
such guidance the Liberal party were not prepared. What happened next? According 
to our understanding, we expected the Irish party w'ould have met together and would 
have voted as to who was to he their leader. I should have thought if there was one thbig 
more absolutely in the nature of a party than another, it was the choice of a leader. A 
political party not authorised to choose its leader is a contradiction in terms. However, 

' a dispute arose ; a different view was taken by the minority of the party, while the 
majority of the party steadily and finally decided that Mr. Parnell should not b# leader 
of the Irish party.” 

From this time Home Rule for Ireland was only kept in its place of 
^honour by Mr. Gladstone’s personal influence. On the 1st of October, 1891, 
• he gave his blessing to the Newcastle programme, which 

The Newcastle included Local Option, Faymeiit of Members, Parish 
Programme, 1891. Councils, Reform of the Land Laws and Church 

establishment in Wales and Scotland. But he refused 
to yield to the Socialistic agitation for an iudiscruninate statutory eight 
hours day, and in the last session of Parliament helped to tlxrow^ OUt| 
the Second R(^ading of a Female Franchise Bill, fpr which the "new 
“Conservative” leader, Mr. Arthur Balfour, had declared himself. I^d 
Salisbury dissolved Parliament in the midsummer of 1^^^ 
Parliament relying upon the divisions among Irish Nationalists 
Diaaoivea, 1892. upon an agitation which was being got up among; the 

Protestants of Ulster in order to shake Mr. Gladstone’s 

Nonconformist supporters. t? w tt 

r . W .* JtllltST* 

* Mr. Glafistone refers to a letter written by him to Mr. John Morley on Novemli^ 24t.h, 
1800, intimating that if Mr. Parnell rei^aineil the Irish leader, he himself would have to 
retire. Bead at one of the stormy ineetlng^ ;ln Committee Boond No. 15, it put an end to 
Mr. PamelFs leadership. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MR. GLADStTONBTS FOURTH PREMIERSHIP AND 
PI|fAL RETIREMENT, 1802-1807. 

The lua^t Election Address^A Home Rule Majority— Turning out the SaU$bury Govern* 
meiit— The New«Cabinet— Uganda— Depression of Trade and Agriculture— The New* 
Home Rule Bill— The Third Reading Carried— Bimetallism— Egypt— Home Rule 
ill the Lords— The Autumn Session— i^signation Rumours— The Last Speech in 
the House— A Farewell to Parliamentary Life— Welsh Disestablishpient— Literary 
Pursuits— Armenia and Crete- The Question Summed Lp. 

O N June 24th, 1892, Mr. Gladstone issued his last ekH*tion address to his- 
Midlothian constituents. The address contained none of the details, 
cf a new Horae Rule Bill, but promised a speech “on the 
outlines of the proposal for which the Liberal jmrty has a Lait EleoUpn 
unitedly contended for the last six years,” and attiibuted Addrosa, 1882. 
the present tranquillity of Ireland ie her expectation of a 
“frank concession i»f Home Rule, sheltered by Imperial supremacy.” F'or 
Scotland and Wales “the public sense had conscientiously declared itself 
against the maintenance of the respective religious Establishments.” Mr. 
Gladstone favoured the establishment of representative licensing authorities, 
and of a single system of registration. After a declaration in favour of 
the principle of “one man one vote,”* and a promise to discuss the 
question of a 'further limitation of the hour« of labour, the manifesto- 
wound up as follows 

“Inthifl, the sixtieth year of my political life, I necessarily feel that this must surely be’ 
the last General Election at which I can expect to solicit your suffrages, and that now but 
a small and special share can belong to me in the work I am endeavouring to sketch out» 
It is, then, an appropriate occasion for assuring you that 1 am deeply grateful for the 
confldenoe which has been heretofore accorded to me by an overwhelming majority of 
your number, and which I humbly trust I have not forfeited. And even now, closely* 
circumscribed as is the space before me, I trust that if your minds have not changed 
soticerning me, I may still, through tlie bounty of the Almighty, be permitted to render you 
lor a while imperfect but devoted service.” 

Under Gladstouian leadership Home Rule still held a first place ; and 
lir. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury were equally ardent, insisting upon 
“the terrible importance” of an Election which would turn entirely upon 
“ Separation.” Mr. Gladstone’s task was extraordinarily diflicult. A sudden 
^lontagion of Collectivism had infected many of the best 
lil||rkers in the party. His attempt to reconcile sym- ooneUiati&ff 
pathy with ,the ends and disagre^ent with the means CkfUscttvlits.^ 
of Socialism, though ingenious, has no permanent value; 
but the verbal artifice which lubricated the Eight Hours crisis is worthy 
of quotation;— 

“ 1 do net presume to give you a positive opinion ; aU I can say is what I think. Until 
uniyelsal uuanimlty prevails, and if there are cases where local unanimity exists, I shoiildi 

• He also argued strongly (at GkireMdgCt ilnly 4th) for State payment of election expensea 
2t 
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tt> see .the ^inciple of local option made availablOi to 
vdilbculty^ of v#}e|it interference^ with the Individual freedom of bodies of men ibiatrii^e ^ 
unwilling to ^e It up,^ and on the other hand to give free scope to the honourable abd. 
legitimate aspirations of the miners of a district like this, who value the eight hours dii^^ 
for high social and moral purposes, and who are unanimous in tlieir desire to attain It*’^ 


There is 'the dW note of high statesmanship in his reply to ** Unionist ” 
arguments : “ Have we not, scattered over the world, a number of Stat^« 
colonial in their origin, but which now have in mdr«^ 
The ArgamiNitnfom than one case swollen, to national dime;usions? Is it not 
the colonies. true that every one of these is subject to the supremacy 

of Parliament? And I want to know* whether you con- 
sider that that supremacy is or is not a shadow or a fiction?” Here 
again is an impressive criticism of oligarchic pretensions ^ 


** You are told that education and enlightenment, that leisure, that high station, that 
political experience, are arrayed in the opposing camp, and I am 
Th ciM sorry to say that to a large extent I cannot deny it. But, geiitle- 

Tne c asBes. j^en, though I cannot deny it, I painfully reflect that in almost every 

one, if not in every one, of tlie great political controversies of the last 
fifty years, whether they affected the franchise, whether they affected commerce, whether 
they affected religion, whether they affected the bad and abominable question of slavery, 
or whatever subject they touched, these leisured classes, these educated classes, these 
■wealthy classes, these titled classes, have been in the wrong.” * 

The result of the General Election of 1892 was to convert the Unionist 
majority, reduced by bye-olectioiis from 116 to 66, into a Home Buie 
majority of 40. It was a bitter disappointment to , 
A Home Rule Mr. Gladstone, who (making too little allowance for 

Majority* 1892 . the effect of Irish dissensions upon English electors) 

had confidently calculated on a majority large enough 
to overawe the House of Lords. His own majority in Midlothian sank 
to 690. Lord Salisbury did not follow the recent precedents of resign- 
ing before Parliament assembled, on the 4th of August. The Queen’s 
Speech was very short; and in the opinion of Liberals it required 
the insertion of another sentence. “It is her Majesty’s hope,” so 
•the concluding words of the official Speech, “ that you will continup 
advance in the path of usefulness and beneficent legislatioii?!^ Which' / 
has been' so judiciously followed in previous Sessions.” “We feel it, 
however,” added the Opposition, in the Amendment moved by Mtf. 

Asquith, “to be our duty, humbly to submit to yeW 
thTSSSbiSv Majesty that it is essential that your Majesty’s Goveni: , 
oovBmmer^ ment should possess the confidence of. iMs aim 

of the country, and respectfully to represent to 
■Majesty that that confidence is not reposed in your present f 

Mr. Asquith’s amendment was supported by both Mr* JFttbtin 
and Mr. John Redmond, who led the larger and the ^hialler 
Irish Home Rulers ; but both demanded pledges that Home Biile^should 
be the first claim on the new Government. 

Under these difficult circumstances all the* arts of Parliamentary 
management and persuasion were required. Discordant notes mtii^t , 
harmonised. The sharp eompptiliion of rival factions for legislative 
apriority must be translated into the friendly emulation of allies« ^hesion ' 

* Speech at ^tob^h, June SOth, ^ ^ ^ y 
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tnufit introduced^ or at least diversity^ disciplined, if the triumph 
■of a division was to be followed, by the formation of a stable aod effective 
Croveniment • 

The old Parliamentary hand ” was equal to the emergency* Rising 
on the 0th of August, he censured the Government for an improper attempt 
to prolong its life, ithich had produced an unnecessary debate and pro- 
ceedings both “ singular and anomalous.” Ministers might analyse, dissect, 
explain the majority, but they could not explain it away. This was no 
time for a declartition of policy on the part of what was about to be a 
Government, but was at present only “ a nebulous hypothesis.” Never- 
theless he ran sympathetically over the main items of the Newcastle 
Prograpime. Then he came to the main part of his subject ; and, 
conscious of its besetting dangers, he adopted the unusual course of 
reading from a sheet of paper his reply to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
interrogations. The question of amnesty must stand over ; for as yet 
he was not “invested with official resi^onsibility.” The question of 
evictions should be considered. For the rest Ireland need feel no ap- 
prehensions : — “ The question of Ireland is, to me, personally, almost 
everything. It has been my primary and absorbing interest for the last 
six or seven years, and so it will continue till the end.” The speech, which 
concluded with a warning to the House of Lords and an impressive appeal 
to the Unionist party, has been correctly described as a favourable 
presage for his return to office and power. It was also a striking proof of 
the pi'iority which Ireland held in all his thoughts. Home Rule was 
the spring of his policy, the object of his manoeuvres, the magnet that 
prescribed and restricted the sphere of his activity. 

The division upon Mr. Asquith’s Amendment, taken on the 11th of 
August, gave the Opposition for the first, and almost for the last, time 
its full combined majority of forty. Mr. Balfour at once 
luoved the adjournment of the House, and Mr. Gladstone Tbe OoTeroment 
returned to Ilawarden for a few days of rest. But his Defeated, 
leadership was not quite unquestion^. One morning he 
received at Ha warden intelligence from London of a movement benevo^ 
iently “ dictated by consideration for his age.” Tlie same evening he dined 
in town, and within a day or two was busily engaged in forming his 
fourth and last Administration. Age had not impaired his Napoleonic 
energy. A Cabinet was well and wisely constructed. Mr. 

John Morley, upon whose counsel and support Mr. Glad- Ths Ksw Oabiiiit 
stone had come to lean with special confidence, again 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord Rosebery was once more Foreign 
Secretary, and Sir William Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman returned to the War Office, and Mr. {now Sir 
' Henry) Fowler became President of the Local Government Board. Two 
new men, Mr. Asefuith and Mr. Acland, received the important positions 
of Home Secretary and Vice-President of the Council. 

The Premier gave various proofs of his energy during the Recess* 
He wrote a paper on Homer, , which was read at the Oriental Congress oat 
September 7th. Then he paid a visit to Wales, climbed Snowdon, and; 
made a speech at Barmouth, in which some uncomplimentary remarte 
about Welsh landlordism gave great offence to a Liberal i)eer. Af 
the end of the month a Cabinet Council was summoned to cpnsider tha 
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Hgatt^ and the position of the East Afrim Company, wlue$,' ^ 
the Government of its insolvency. Shortly afterwards 
came the announcement of thie appointment of a British 
ilgaaea Commissioner in Eia^ Africa. It led to a fresh increase of 
Imperial responsibilities, and it may be doubted whether 
the Prime MSidto involved his approval.* On October 24:th 

Mr. Gladst^me^diiliyered the inaugural Romanes lecture in the Sheldoaian 
theatre Oxford. It was an impressive scene—the intolerable crush, 
without, the silent crowd within, the red-gowned central* figure of Oxford’s 
greatest son as he illustrated with loyal and eloquent erudition the 
proud. saying: Unwersitm Oasoniensis wmula Parisienais, 

Public attention was now divided between Home Rule and the depression 
of trade and agriculture, which produced as usual a crop of quack remedies. 

^ Mr. Chamberlain seized the opportunity to publish a pro- , 
XemedtoB for De- gramme dealing with compensation, industrial arbitration, 
(ProBBion of Trade, ^lid immigration, and proposing State intervention in many 
new departments. Mr. Chaplin preached Bimetallism and 
Protection together. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfottr divided the two 
subjects between them. 

But Mr. Gladstone was too busy with the new Home Rule Bill to take 
much notice of these sallies, t The Parliamentary Session of 1893 opened 
at the end of January. Many subjects for legislation were indicated in 
the Queen’s Speech, but the most important passage ran as follows ; — 

“A Bill will be presented to you on tlie earliest possible occasion, to amend" the 
provision for the government of Ireland. It has been prepared with 
The New Home the desire to afford contentment to the Irish people, important relief 
Bole BUI, 1898. to Parliament, and additional securities for the strength and union 
of the Empire.” 

In the Commons the debate' on the Address was neither short nor sweet; 
in the House of Lords, on whose roll of 560 were inscribed the .names of 
just about forty Liberals, divisions had become a mockery, and debates 
% a solemn farce. Ever since 1884 it had l>een a mere party machine which 
registered the opinions and responded to the manipulation of the Conserva- 
tive leaders. But in the Parliament of 1892-95 the absurdity was aggravated 
by the fact that the Liberal majority in the Commons was small, so that 
it was easy for the Peers to assume that they had a “ massion’’ from .the 
country to destroy any measuie passed through tlie Commons which 
harassed vested interests or prejudiced the prospects of their party. Even 
if a Bill were generally admitted to be good and useful it h^ to be 
thrown out, lest a Liberal Government should have the benefit of pass- 
ing a popular m^xxr^ Bitterly must Mr. Gladstone 'have regreti^ 
thsd) Ma^ulay^s letter to Lord- Lansdowne^ had been neglected * f Or hh-lf 
a b^ixpy ; Httevly m^ he have repented that his own con^rvatiitn^ or 
the conservatism of colleagues, had disregaided the practical 'couhseW bf 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, and*— in the face of imnuial pr6ofs of a 
noxk^ vRall^^ lUxsepted or promulg^ the superstition that 

A tha ^iiieen’s Speech of ISOS shows that evaou^oo.sw8a 

^ , t NeTe*thel?S8, ,on.J)ecei 0 ^ 3rd, 1898, being presented yith tke iCreSomTo^ 
he found time for many interesting reminiscenees of the Liverpool di his boyhood. 
t Sir George llrev^yaa'a Life of Lord Maoenlay, chapter viii. 
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ok C/Ow Franchise, the' battles over the Paper Duties, 
‘Micmj ^rchase, .Xriah Land, and Irish Church Disestablishment, had 
dkmonstrated the helplessness of the hereditary* Chamber. 

“An tipper Chamber which will accept from Ministers whom it detests no measure 
that has not behind it^ irresistible mass of excited public opinion, has, sooner or later, 
the fate of ^those Minister^ in its hands. For, on the one hand, the friction generated by 
the process of forcing . a Bill through a reluctant House of Lords annoys and scandalises 
a nation which soon grows tired of having a revolution once a twelvemonth; and, oh 
the other hand, the inability of a Cabinet to conduct through both Houses that continuous 
flow of legislation which the ever-changing necessities of a country like ours demand, 
alienates those among its more ardent supporters who take little account of its difficulties, 
and see only that it is unable to turn its Bills into Acts.” 

Such was the thesis advanced by Sir George Trevelyan in 1876. Mr 
Gladstone’s Fourth Administration seems to have been designed by 
Providence for the special and almost exclusive purpose of fixing it 
in the regions of uncontested and incontestable truth. 

On February 13th Mr. Gladstone rose in a full and crowded House 
to introduce his second Home 'Rule Bill. Seven added years had brought 
with them marvellously little change to the figure of the old chief. 

“ Scantier the hair, paler the face, and more furrowed ; but the form still 
erect, the eye flashing, the right hand beating vigorously as of yore on 
the long-sufl:ering box.” The voice was* even better than at the close 
of the 1880-85 Parliament. There was the same power of exposition, 
the same , lucidity, the same sonorous rhythm and stately diction, the 
same persuasive tone and gesture that had swayed and adorned four- 
teen Parliaments and a score of Ministries. 

Mr. Gladstone began with a powerful argument to show that there 
was no intermediate course between autonomy and coercion. This had 
been their contention in 1886. To show the constitutional character of the 
claim put forward by Ireland, the Premier drove home the simple 
fact that it was put forward by four -fifths of her representative 
members. 

* 0 “ Those gentlemen opposite seem to have no respect for such a majority as that. Do 
they recollect. Sir, that never in England has there been such a majority— never once? 

No Parliament of the last fifty years has come within measurable, or 
niA irtili ifaiontr distance of it. In one Parliament of sixty years ago, 

for HomoRale. ^ Parliament of December, 1832— the first in which I had the honour 
of sitting— there was by far the greatest majority that evdr had been 
known in our constitutional history. The party of Sir Bobert Peel, to 
which I belonged, did not count, at the outside, more than 150, and would, perhaps, 
have been more properly estimated at 140, but even that was short— even the majority 
shown by the smallness of that minority did not reach to the point at which the Irish 
majority now stands.” 

The difficulty of the “predominant partner”— the term was invented 
afterwards by Lord Rosebery— gave another opportunity for the 
manipulation of figures. Lord Salisbury had sx)oken of the 1886 verdict 
as “irrevocable.”* But twO-thii'ds of the English majority against Home 
Rule had already vanished, and who would give an effective guarantee 
for the permanence of the remaining third ? 

The main change, of course, from the proposals of 1886 lay in the 
retention of Irish members, but they were to be reduced in number* 
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^ 80; and their right to vote was limited, Oii the othw 
the Legislative Assembly in Dublin was to consist of 108 members. 
Its c<mstituenc jr was left • unchanged ; and its term was fixed at five 
y^rs. there was to be a Second Chamber — a Legislative Council • 

A how do we diifeiientiate this Coancil, you will justly ask, from the popular 

Assembly f I may sky, first, that we do not differentiate it by qualifications im^ed 
upon the councillors, analogous to the qualifications which used to exist with reference 
to members of this House, and which, if they existed now, would have deprived us of 
some amongst our cblleagues whose presence we value in the highest degree. We do 
not propose to adopt# that discarded method, but we do this:— In the first place, we 
t^e the number, which it is proposed to fix at forty-eight. In the second place, we « 
take the term of the Council, which it is proposed to fix ai eight years, the term of the 
Assembly being a lower term. We then constitute a now constituency for the Council 
— a constituency which, in the first place, must be associated with a value above t*20, 
and I may say that with that figure wc hope to secure au aggregate constituency 
approaching 170,000.” 

Into the financial proposals and other details it will not be necessary 
to enter. It may fairly be said that they were carefully constructed to 
carry out the intention expressed in the preamble of the Act that an Irish 
Legislature should be created ‘"without impairing or restricting the 
supreme authority of Parliament.” Ireland, the Premier proceeded, had 
consented to accept the common universal supremacy of Parliament as 
provided by the Bill in unequivocal terms,* and wound up with a 
X^thetic appeal to every section of the House, which has already been 
given in these pages (p. 514). 

The debates upon the Home Rule Bill of 1893 are a recent and painful 
memory. The Second Reading was moved on the 0th of April, but not 
until the morning of September 1st was the Third 
Reading carried, and only then b 3 * a free use of the The Third 
Closure. t The rhetoric of some prominent Unionists was Reading Carried, 
loaded with i)ersonal attacks upon Mr. Gladstone, which 
were all the more furious because he had too much dignity to reply. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s speeches recall the attacks of Mr. Disraeli upon Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846, and though wit is wanting acidity overflows. J Wilful* 
obstruction on the side of the Opposition and constant use of the closure 
by Ministers embittered parties; and the Session of 1893 was one of 
the most unpleasant, from the social point of view, in modern Parlia- 
mentary experience. § 

111 the interstices of the first two months of the Home Rule debate 
were inserted a Registration Bill introduced by Sir Henry Fowler and Sir 

♦Clause 2 of the Bill Notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, the 
supreme power and authority of tl^ Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall remain unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters 
and thlijigs within the Queen’s dominions.’* 

t The majority in favour of the Bill in the final division was 34. 

X At one moment of excitement Mr. Chamberlain argued that every change made by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Bill was tamely accepted by the majority, ajid went on:— “The 
Prime Minister calls ‘black,’ and they say ‘It is good’; the Prime Minister calls 
‘white,’ and the^' say ‘it is better.’ It is always the voice of a god. Never since 
‘the time of Herod has there been such, slavish adulation.” “Judas I "cried the Irish !i^ 
members, and a disgraceful riot followed.— Hansard, July 27th, 181X1. 

§ In May of this year Mr. Gladstone had a narrow escape from, assassination at th# 
^Jiands of a man ifhos^ crazy brain was no doubt affected by the prevailing excitement .v 
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liferge feeveiVa^j aii Employers* |Jiliiility Kll and a Weyk 

pmsibn BUl by Mr. Asquii^, a Lbcal Option Bill by Sir WiUiain Harob^, 

Siid.a Parish. Councils Bill^by ^6ir fienry Fowler. ^Oh 

debate arose upon the subject of Bimetallism, then alVery* fasMan^ 

. . ; ; djisdEi.se. Mr. Gladstone himself was no stud^ ol ^citt^a^ 

BimeiteUlstn. thd>t^%s. To him the gold standard was a simple atfeele^bf 
faith, as the Establishment is to a Bishop or a tinciibls 
Bitualist. But in the course of the day it transpired that tHe birSifitafltele 
wpiild appear in astounding strength, that Mr; Goschen was; at lea^, 
warm, that Mr. Balfour was warm, and that Mr. Chaplid red. h<^.^5^o 
Mr. Gladstone was approached and prevailed upon to speak. Th© destr^^^ 
analysis of the motion with which he began is perhaps the [happibOT 
specimen of his Parliamentary dialectic. It is almost perfect, Nb heavy\ 
pieces are dragged up; The lighter artillery is very effecti^./ * Ihe'^ 
motion and the movers are covered with ridicule long before any 
serious discussion of fixed ratio mintage begins. When he turns to the 
question of how gold fulfils its function as a standard of value he is 
less plausible and hardly more profound, though his i^lianc» 
appreciation of human labour to compensate the depreciatiOB^Qf ihtdnaii 
food is well-founded. But there is no doubt that his speech taceounted for 
the greatness of the majority against the mildest of bimetallic nations. 

Another and more threatening subject for debate arose OUt bf a 
Besolution moved by Sir Charles Dilke, in favour of carrying; out the 
many pledges which had been given by successive Mjba- 
Evacuatipn of istries with regard to the evacuation of Eg3n9t. It looked 
Egypt, 1898. if the debate would damage the Govemmeut. Mr. 

Gladstone saw that the importance of the subject must 
be minimised. It was necessary to evade and avoid agination in Egypt 
and irritation in France. And if the debate went on, angry feelings might 
be aroused in the party. Little Englanders would be pitted aj^^nst 
Imperialists, and honest men against men of honour. The House / was 
crowded, every member was straining liis ears lest he should miss a phrase. 

• gome Ministerialists listened eagerly for signs of readiness tO quit Egypt 5 
the Opposition was longing for a liint at “ scuttle.** But th©re was nothing 
for anyone. Sheep, and wolves looked up, but were not fed. They Were 
told that the occui^ation of Egypt was in the nature of a burdmi, and, 
in given circumstances, of a risk. A permanent occupation would not 
be agreeable to traditional i)olicy ; nor would he contehid that .the 
enormous benefits we had conferred could relieve us of our jfiedges. 
But the events of January—the young Khedive had been a little rCsti^e— 
made it the exclusive duty of the British Goveinment to cbhsid&r^ lhe 
means of securing, not only from infraction, but fipm'ri^ ahd ,sa^ 
the peace of Egypt. When Mr, Gladstone sat down, after spealdng half 
an hour, “without reference to a note and without £altei:'iug for a wbid>’* 
it was* felt that the . debate was practically defuncts ^e :House 
. and the motion was negatived without a division. ^ ‘ : 

The Home Rule Bill,; ais ; we have i^n, pasi^d its Third Ref^ihg .in- tb^, 
^JHou^ of Commons on the 1st of .J^ptember. On the Mh. of that, mouth 
^it went up to the House of Lords, and a subj^ which 
before the countiy for seven years, and before the’ House of Commoua 
%ir many tweeks,' was disniissed by -^im extr|u>rdim^ gathering of Peer%: 
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aii^iMitbled many of tliom for the first and last time in their lives for a 
dwterative purpose^ after four days’ discussion. The Diike of Devonshire 
began it with a yawn, the Duke of Argyll added a florid 

Mmob RulA in att^k on “ the great Panjandrum,” which Lord^ Rosebery 
tlksiiordt. attributed to the Lv£8 Oladstoniana. But neither nar- 
cotics oior philippics could affect the stolid determination 
of this mass meeting of the class which ordinarily conceals its ignorance 
State affairs by avoiding them; and on the 8th of September^ the 
Second Beading of the Bill was negatived by a majority *of 450-491 votes 
to 41. 

In a speech at Edinburgh on September 27th, which is devoted to ar^ 

< indictment of the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone adopted a tone of resigned 
indignation 

“For sixty years I have been a witness, and in a small way a participator, in vast 
legislative changes of the utmost consequence, and very large in number. Now, let me 
^ r^ind you of this. There has not been one among those changes which has originated 
in the House of Lords, which has been promoted by the House of Lords, which owes 
its place on the Statute-book to the impartial opinion of the House of Lords. To every 
one of them that opinion has been adverse, although the manifestation of the opinion 
may have been prudentially restrained. . . . 

*‘If there is on one side a determined nation, that nation will not be baffled by a 
phalanx of ^ peers. If the work of the country is done in the House of Commons, if 
the deliberate will of the nation is expressed in the House of Commons, if the House 
of Lords are irresponsible, whereas we hold a commission for which we must give an 
account, then I say we cannot give way to the House of Lords, although they bear 
high-sounding titles and although they sit in a gilded Chamber.*’ 

This may be regarded as the last of Mr. Gladstone’s great party 
Biieeches in the country. 

As his political interests declined, his theological and literary studies 
took their place. The greater paiii of his learned leisure was divided 
between Horace and Bishop Butler, ancl these studies prevented him from 
accepting a tempting offer to write about the Old Catholics. The ** pro- 
bability” that Dante had studied at Oxford grew into “a certainty,” as 
he told one correspondent. A letter to another proves that even during 
file last Premiership he was still a consumer of light fiction. A foolish 
rumour had been circulated that the original of Mr. Benson’s *‘Dodo'* 
was Miss Margot Tennant, now Mrs. Asquith. What follows is an 
extract from a letter dated September, 1893, and written to Miss Tennant 
from Blackcraig, Blairgowrie. It is a delightful specimen of the 
epistolary style of Mr. Gladstone in his later years ‘ 

** As to * Dodo,* I am just reading it after delays and doubts. I find it is not known at 
Balmoral ; and at the house of Rabtray (a lovely place), wherq we were yesterday, when I 
picked it out of the tray on the table, there was a disposition to treat apologetically the fact 
of having it within the walls. ^ 

• ** Before I had made progress in the book I absolutely acquitted the author of all, evdn the 
faintest, idea of portraiture. > 1. It would be too odious. 2. It would be too violeni. 3. It 
would be too absurd. So that I unship and discharge the whole idea with some relief to my 
^ mind, for his sake, perhaps, more than yours. Some mere rag of casual resemblance may 
have been picked off the public road. Do you happen to remember that at one time I used . 
to be identified in caricature through outrageously, extravagantly high shirt collars ? Any ^ 
way, it was so; and 1 think the illustration, if hardly ornamental, may indicate my 
meaning. At the same time, I have always held, and held firmly, that anything out 
of which we can extract criticism or reproof, just or unjust, can be made to yield ua 
profit, and is less dangerous than praise.*’ 
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Pai'liament reassembled at the beginning of November, andr the 
autuinn session was taken up mainly with Sir Henry Fowler’s Parish 
Ckm^ils BiU and Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability BUI. • Both were 
skilfully pilot|^ through the Lower House; but the Conservative party 
employed the House of Lords as an agency for destroying the second and 
maiming the first. But not even yet Avas the Libe^l Government ready 
to challenge the right of the House of Lords to prevent legislation. 
Mr. Gladstone was in faA^our of an appeal to the country, but he would 
not force a dissolution upon colleagues who would have to bear the 
brunt of the figh^. The Cabinet was not }>repared for a constitutional 
crisis,' Mr. Gladstone saw that there was no work left for him to do in 
Parliament. His disabilities of sight and hearing had increased. He dis* 
approved of an enormous additional exp'^mditviro on the Navy,^ upon 
which his colleagues were almost unanimous ; he disliked the doctrine 
of Imperial expansion. The Christmas recess was short. On January 8rd, 
1894, the House reassembled, but adjourneni on tlie 12th, leaving the P^rs , 
at work on the Parish Councils Bill. On the last day 
of January, the Pall Mall Gazette announced that the Ramoura of 
Premier, who Avas then at Biarritz, had “ finally decided Eealfnatioa, 
to resign office almost immediately.” An official reply was Jwuary, I89ft. 
published, to inform the public that “ the statement that 
Mr. Gladstone has definitely, or has decided at all, on resigning office” 
was erroneous, although it was true that “ for many months past his ago 
and the condition of his sight t and hearing have, in his judgment, made 
relief from public cares desirable.” But the impression that the Premiei- 
would take an early opportunity of retiring remained, and Avas strengthened 
by the fact that he paid a visit to her Majesty at Buckingham Palace 
on February 28th, On March 1st he rose in the House of 
Commons to state that the Cabinet had decided, in order Oladitone's 
to save “ the Avreck of a Session’s work,” to accept the Last Bpttcii in 
Lords’ amendments to the Parish Councils Bill. But Houm. 
they were compelled to accompany that acceptance Avith 
the sorrowful declaration that differences, not of a temporary or casual 
nature merely, but differences of conviction, of prepossession, of mentXiI 
habit and of fundamental tendency between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons appeared to ha\'e reached a development such as to 
create a state of things Avhich could not continue, t After Mr. Balfour’s 
reply the House rapidly emptied, till only a handful of members remainra. 
When the Clerks had left the table, Mr. Gladstone Avas soen^ to ri^ 
from his place and mount the step at the side of the Speaker’s chait*. 
^^1 wonder what memories he is recalling,” said one member to another^ 
as the Premier shaded his eyes Avith his hand and flashed them in turn 
on every side. “He is taking his last look at the House.” “Nonsense!” 
said his neighbour incredulously ; “ he’ll soon be back again.” 

* In private he denounced the Naval Estimates as “ma<r* and “drunk.” And on 
June 7th, 1895, he wrote to a correspondent : — “ I go all lengths in denouncing the 
strain—I should say almost the insane strain— of ideas and opinions with aspect to 
defensive establishments (so called) which has obtained such hold on the public mind. It la 
welhnigh enough to make their fathers and grandfathers rise out of their graves and waUc. 
abroad howling.” See STimea, June 12th, 1895. , - 

t He was successfully operated upon for cat( r ict in the following May. , ^ 

t For passages from this speech see onfe, pp. 519-20. 
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the following ^ day,, March 2nd, the Premier’s resigaatljm 
was formally announced, and Lord Bosebery ^ims summoned ^ to 
’ Buckingham Palace. “To Home Rule,” said the new 

Lord BoAsWxy “we are bound by erery tie of honour and 

Buceeeds policy.” Though the^ had been a change in men 

Mr. GiadBtoae* there fhad been none in measures: “We stand where 
we did.” On March 17th Mr. Gladstone addressed to Sir 
John Cowan, the chairman of his Midlothian committee, a letter which 
may be regarded as his farewell io Parliamentary life — a life parallel 
and subsidiary to a great period of national history : 

A FaroweU to “it has been predominantly a history of emancipation, that 
fainiAmentaxy Life, of enabling man to do his work; of emancipation 
political, economical, social, moral, intellectual.” The 
subjoined passages, which require no comment, deserve quotation 

“ In reviewing the terms in which you have been pleased to speak of me and of my 
'‘Services, I am careful to distinguish between the colouring which warm and generous 
feeling in its freshness has supplied, and the merits or demerits of a career certainly 
chargeable with many errors of judgment, but I hope, on the whole, governed at least 
by uprightness of intention and by a desire to learn. Strict justice will, I know, deduct 
largely from what you have said, but there will remain, I am confident, at least as much 
as I niay really deserve . . , 

“Another period is opened, and is opening still—a period possibly of yet greater moral 
dangers ; certainly a great ordeal for those classes which are now becoming largely conscious 
of power, and never heretofore subjected to its deteriorating influences. These had been 
confined in their action to the classes above them, because they were its sole possessors. 
Now is the time for the true friend of his country to remind the masses that their present 
political elevation is owing to no principles less broad and noble than these— the love of 
liberty, of liberty for all without distinction of class, creed, or country, and the resolute 
preference of the interests of the whole to any interest, be it what it may, of a narrower 
scope.” 

Mr. Gladstone remained member for Midlothian until the General 
Election of 1893; and a pair was eventually arianged for him with Mr. 
C. F. Villiers, the Father of the House. The announcement that this 
pair was broken in Committee on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill* 
’^as thought to have injured the Government, and to have helped to 
produce the fiasco of a resignation uixjn cordite. An explanation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s action was given by Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Leeds 
on July ^8th, Mr. Gladstone, ho said, did not disagree with the 
policy of his late colleagues, but the Disestablishment Bill, a complicated 
measure, was drawn after his retirement, and on three 
Attitude to^rds jicints in it he wished to have free action. He paired 
DtaSSiWishmont favour of the Second Reading of the Bill, and then 
BUI, 1896. wrote to say that he must have a free hand on the three 
points in question. The Whips, on discussing the matter, 
found that the three points came up in different forms and were liable 
to come up on different occasions. Mr. Ellis was therefore compelled to 
break Mr. Gladstone‘s pair foi’ committee. 

The Liberal defeat of 1895 was the most crushing which any English 
party had suffered since the Election of 1832. The cause of progress had lost ^ 
its organ voice ; and there were only a few scattered letters to shpw that 

* This was in June, when Mr. Gladstone was taking a voyage on the TantdUon Castle te 
the purpose of seeing the opening of the Kiel Canal, 
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still kept his faith in the fatnre ctf the partv whksh'he 
led to so imny trininphs and with which he had combated so moidi 
As he had neyer tolerated so he never entertained di^oyalty 
to the cause which he believed to be right and the principles, whk^ he 
beheved to be trae. , '■ 

In the years which elapsed between Mr. Gladstone’s resignation 
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the commencement of his last illness his love of reading and writing 
and talking remained. His intellect had lost some of its old readine^ 
to appreciate new points of view, but his moral enthusiasm was still 
undiminisbed, his dialecjtical faculty unimpaired; his style had lost much 
of its redundancy without losing its vigour, and his memory remain^ 
as marvellous as ever. Critics, many of whom would lie hai*d put to it 
if asked to quote a few consecutive lines from the text, are fond of 
sneering at Mr* Gladstone’s study of the classics ; and a good story is told, 
by one who was present, about some young scoffers who had tto 
impudence to chaff the great man about his devotion to Homerv It 
was after dinner and the young men were smoking. 


.t<The old man^was ‘humbly abstinent,’ as he put It; but he sat in the ^ 

dgars, as, merry and as young in heart as any of us. ‘ turner 1 ’ he said. 

I could go on at almost any place you could st^t ^ in 

turned to me with his eyes blazing and said, ‘Try I* I never was so taken aback In 
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' iUl^ life#: I hadn't lofj^ecl at Homer for twenty years: and to be ‘put on* at a 
moiii^t's notlee I And by Mn Gladstone 1 However, I pulled myself together, and by 
goo4 luck remembered two lines, which I repeated. ‘I knowl I know! Sixth book of 
llia^ somewhere about the three hundredth line,* or something like that. Then he shut 
'his eyes as before and poured forth five or six lines of thunderous Greek verse, ‘Isn't 
that it I* he asked. I ’had to confess that I had no notion whether that was it or not. 
But I looked it up when 1 got home ; and that was it.** 

The last episode which belongs to the province marked out for the 
present writer is well-nigh the saddest and noblest in Mr. Gladstone’s 
? glorious life. In that part of Armenia which Lord 

Armenia. Beaconsfield’s action in 1878 had saved tt> the Sultan the 

condition of the Christian population had long been 

miserable. Mr. Gladstone’s recall of the peripatetic consuls, a step 
taken with the object of avoiding friction, had done more harm than 
good. The friends of Armenia felt that vigilance was necessary, and 
in the Anglo-Armenian Association was formeii under the presidency 
vof Mr. Bryce,* and with the support of the Duke of Westminster. In 
the autumn of 1891 the Armenian massacres began, and the Association 
received certain intelligence that they had been devised and ordered 
by the Sultan. The horrible news was communicated to Hawarden ; 
for all hearts .and hopes turned to the champion who, twenty years 
before, had taken up the cause of Bulgaria. On Mr. Gladstone’s eighty- 
fifth birthday (December 29 Ih, 1894) an Armenian deputation visited 
Hawarden and presented a chalice to be placed in Hawarden church. Mr. 
Gladstone, in a short address, struck the old note of humanity. If, he 
said, it were true that the outrages and the scenes and abominations 
of 1876 in Bulgaria had been repeated in Armenia in 1894, then “it is 
time that one general shout of execration, not of men, but of deeds— 
one general shout of execration directed against deeds of wickedness — 
should rise from outraged humanity, and should force itself into the 
ears of the Sultan of Turkey, and make him sensible, if anything can 
make him sensible, of the madness of such a course.” 

But the massacres went on. Lord Rosebery’s Government had taken no 
f\ptive measures against Turkey. Russia, which might have co-operated 
with Lord Rosebery, would not co-operate with Lord Salisbury. But there 
were many Unionists who held by the old Liberal tradition ; and at Chester, 
in August, 1895, an attempt was made to “ strengthen the hands ” of the 
new Government. The Duke of Westminster t was in the chair, and 
Mr. Gladstone spoke, with a moderation which attracted the support 
of the Times, X in favour of intervention in Armenia. But Lord Salisbury’s 
diplomacy went forward, and England skulked behind the formula of 
the Concert of Europe. There was the fear strongly felt, and at last 
expressed by Lord Rosebery, that decided and sole action by Great 
Britain would provoke a European war. At any rate, no one was left 
save Mr. Gladstone who could generate and focus the indignation of the 

Succeeded by Mr. F. S. Stephenson In 1892. 

• t It is interesting to notice that a common horror of '*the Armenian massacres brought 
the Dukes of Argyll and Westminster* once more into active co-operation with Mr. 1 
Gladstone. The Old Crusaders, Punches beautiful cartoon, depicts the Duke . of Argyll 
and Mr. Gladstone as brothers-in-arms again. 

t The Times, August 7th, 1895. A hope was expressed that Mr. Gladstone would be 
rewarded for “ an unparalleled effort.** 
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in any effwtive sense. Once more^ on September ffith, 1806^ be " 
^#ae bronght forth from his retirement to speak in Hengler's Citcnsi 
liiyevpctol, and for seventy-five minntes a vast audience listened spell- 
■ bchpd. massacres in Armenia, he reminded them, had been followed 
by % the massacre of 4,000 Armenians in Constantin<q}le ; and ** the 
Great Assassin” had received “distinct countenance” from the continued 
presence of the six Ambassadors in his bloodstained capital. 


US consider what was the massacre of Bulgaria in comparison with tlie 
SQUi^isacre of Armenians. It created in Europe a greater sensation. Was it worse and*^' ' 
' nj^re atrocious ? On ^he contrary, I dou*t hesitate to say that, abominable and execrable 
and unpardonable as it was, yet it was of paler colour than those massacres which have 
tabcii place in the recesses of the Armenian hills. It was of a paler colour because, ki 
the tot place, it was in the main confined to the work of murder; but in the Armenian 
massacres to the work of murder was added the Acork of pillage, the work of torture, 
the work of lust, the work of starvation, and every accessory that it was possible for 
human wickedness to devise. ,The distinction pf the massacres of Constantinople, M 
compared with those that had taken place before, was not in their moral Infamy, It was # 
in this— that to all the other dreadful manifestations which had formerly been displayed 
In the face of the world, there was added consummafe insolence. Translate the acts 
»of the Sultan into words and they become these: *I have tried your patience in distant 
places, and I will try it under your own eyes. I have desolated my provinces; I will 
now desolate my capital. I have found that your sensitiveness has not been effectually 
provoked by all that 1 have hitherto done. I will come nearer to you and see whether 
by vicinity I shall or shall not aw^ake the wrath which has slept so long.’ Some of it 
has been awakened; and the weakness of diplomacy, I trust, is now about to be 
strengthened by the echoes of a nation’s voice.” 


Even then Mr. Gladstone had not lost all hope of the Government. There 
is a note of prudence and restraint to qualify the indignant protest which 
lie launches against the theory that England must, under all circumstances, 
make the consciences of the other Powers the measure of her own. Coercion, 
he maintained, did not necessarily mean war. Greece was not constituted 
nor Montenegro extended by the Concert of Europe. “ England has her 
paid) to play.” The speech at Liverpool was followed up with a letter 
to the Bishop of Rochester, dated Penmaenmawr, October 17th, 1896 

“My dear Lord Bishop,— I hope that the w’^eighfc and voice of your London meeti^ 
may . worthily crown the proceedings of the last tw'o months, which thus far have been 
without a parallel during my political life, especially as regards the union of the religioua 
and representative bodies with the direct voice of the nation. 

“The great object at the moment is to strengthen the hands of Lord Salisbury for the 
atoppage of the series of massacres probably still unfinished, and for provision against 
their renewal; as we believe he will use his powerful position for the best. I personally 
object in the strongest manner to abridging his discretion by laying down this and that 
as things which he ought not to do. This grave error has, so far as I know, been carefully 
avoided In the resolutions passed at the innumerable meetings concerning Armenia. 

“ To say that our enforcement of our Treaty rights to stop systematic massacre, together 
with effective security against our abusing them for selfish purposes, would ^ovoke 
hostilities from one or more Powers, is In my opinion a wild paradox with no support from 


“To advertisT beforehand in the ears of the Great Assassin that our ^tiou undw aB 
•clrcnmstances wiU be cut down to what the most backward of the Six may think sufflclenW 
. Appeaars to me, after the experience we have had, to be an abandonment 

and ot prudence. A national movement subjected at the outset to such a wndltlon most, 
in my opinion, he not only barren of results but probably mischievous, by encouraging 
hopes doomed to disappointment. 
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period of f(»f^ ytm, 

’ 'j fe^My bed «n aoriTO concern rnife foreign $lBMn rf <*to Ooaiitcjfv JiMFilto ii||>ijiM; 
jtowrf Mved(f as Rchne Sfintoto'i In inoessabt and most Intilii Sali a talatib!|DHtii4ft.4||f|HlsnBC 
With th6 Forelini Minister of tho day* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“I may, perhaps, add, ihat Ihave had rather special opportunity foit IMWiigff wy 
materials the present Sultln, with all his seeming obstinacy, is made*--! rmalni ^ dm 
Jbord Bishop, with cordial respect, your very sincere and faithful 

“TVt K. 

At Jas% on March 13th, 1897, in an open letter to the DuJe of WestmbM^, 
written at Cannes, Mr. Gladstone summed up the broad plea fot liberty# 
Christianity, and humanity. The events which, foi^ 
illwrtiy, years, had been occurring in the East were, he wrote, wW 
{auMUmity! and such a nature as to stir our common humanity fr<yg 
Mumaaity, innermost recesses, and to lodge a trustworthy e|||M^al 
from the o facial to the personal conscience.” An fltieasy 
consciousness that nations as well as Cabinets weie concerned had at 


length reached the public mind. The Sultan, ‘‘having exhausted in 
Armenia evei^y expedient of deliberate and wholesale wickedness,” had 
carried out another huge massacre in liis own capital. But the SijK Fciwers 
had taken no effectual step in the direction of “punishment, r6|maaiiii/iion^ 
or even prevention ” ; “ every extreme of wickedness is sacrosaiict Wheil^ 
it passes in a Turkish garh.” An analysis of the Concert of Europci wit% 
an interesting summary of the work which a Liberal Government got oti^ 
of it in 1880-81, shows that as “no tool” can be better to use than the 


European Concert when it is in working order, so none can be worse, 
when it is not. Two Powers under two young men bearing the high title 
of Emperor, the one “ a pure and i)erfect despotism, the other equivalent 
to it in matters of foreign policy,” had been using their influence in thp 
Concert to fight steadily against freedom. “But why are we to have our 
Government pinned to their aprons?” Another historical retrospect 
illultrates the “ amazing infatuation ” of statesmen who hawked 
•about that “rent and ragged catchword” of the Integritjr of the 
(Ottoman Empire. In the case of Crete, a long list of revolts und 
massacres had shown that the Central Power hM *‘no 
Crete. title to retain its sanguinary and ineffectual dcHninion.” 

Prince George’s gallant expedition was justified by com- 
munity of blood, religion, history, sympathy, and interest. “Greece, 
whom some seem disposed to treat as a criminal and disturber, has by 
her bold action conferred a great service upon Europe. She has made 
it impossible to palter with this question as we paltered with the questioii 
of Armenia.” Who should punish Greece for that good deed? Not the 
French or the Italians, least of all the English, “ to whom the jdr ot, 
freedom is the very breath of their nostrils.” ^ 

From every point of view, style, conciseness, scope and purpose, th^t. 

. open letter stands out among the best and most powerful 
Gladstone’s prose eompositions. A generous tribute to Greek coitrag^w 
sad admission of British failure, it will outlive the faiue of the 
Kaiser and the daminion of his TurHsh ally. 

F, W. HiMT, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST DAYS. 


PeAoo Strife — Beginning of the End— At Cannes— Bcturnlng to England — At Boviiina* 
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rpUB closing years of Mr. Gladstone's life »vere in all respects iiore 
fortunate and happy than those which, as a rule, fnll to the man nf 
actioia^nd affairs. He was granted that which he had always so fervently 
desitSf; a season of peace after the long years of strife • 

and effort, a season in which he was able not niei;^ly to Peana afbiv StrUa 
bring all the vs^ied labours of his life to a well-rounded 
conclusion, but'^ to find full leisure for tliose spiritual studies and 
meditations which from youth to age had ever been dear to his heart. 
Now and again, as previous i)ages of this volume have told, he was 
drawn out of t^Jie peaceful retirement of Hawaii len by some call of 
public duty that the veteran could not resist. The call which sounded 
lotif|est and which moved him to the greatest efforts was that which 
reached his ears from the victims of Turkish cruelty and oppression. 
To^that great appeal from suffering humanity ho was never deaf. For 
the lest it may be said that he spent these closing years in an atmosphere 
of peaceful thought and labour. Still maintaining liis relations with old 
colleagues and political friends, he yet withdrew further and further 
fmm the party e^reiia. He a^Iio had so long been the foremost fighter 
of his time now wished only for peace, anti those who were brought in 
Contact with him found that, whilst he maintained as strenuously aat^he 
had ever^done the principles by which he had been guided in his piiblie 
li^, h© anxious to avoid mere part> control ersy, and to spend his" 
closing years in amity and good will with all men. Reading was still, as 
it liad so long been, his gi eat solace and recreation ; but in the Temple 
*of Peace the desk which had been for half a centmy apj^ropriated to 
political business now remained almost untouched. His mind was occupied 
with other and nobler things ihan the conflicts of parties. 

It was ill the month of September, 1897, that the first serious anxiety 
with regard to his physical condition was felt by his friends. His im- 
paired eyesight and hearing had been accepted by himself with equanimity, 
as the natural consequences of the ago to which he had been sx)ared, and there 
were no other symptoms which occasioned him distress. But in the montl^ 
just named a grave change took place in his condition. He hod been suffer- 
ing for some time from what were believed to be neuralgic 
paMs i» the nose and cheekbone. When staying at Butter- Bagiiuitiif of 
stdte^ the seat of his devoted friend Mr. Armitstead, in ^ 
this !motttll of September, these pains attacked the eye, 

And caxiSed excruciating agony. It was found that to use the eye in reading 
^gravated the pain, and most reluctantly, before he finished his visit to 
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Mr, Aic^tsiiB^ Mf*. Gladstone gave up hia life-long habit of reading— never 
to resume ^it. His deafness made it difficult for him to enjoy beinj^ read ;^;. 
,by ethers/ Happily it did not prevent his appreciation of music/^ud for 
^the brief remainder of his life his greatest intellectual solace SSras in listening 
to the playing oi friends, who esteemed it a happy privilege thds to be 
permitt^ to mhiister to him. The loss of his occupation ^ leading, 
ll 0 ^ffeyer, caused him much distress, and made him at times somewhat 
restless. Yet, from the first moment at which he realised that the finaf^U 
was at hand, he regarded the future with the greatest calmness. To^him, 
to.be absent from the body was only to be present with the Jliord^i and 
even .when at Butterstone, more than six months before, the ^e|ia was ' 
reached, he talked cheerfully and buoyantly of the close of^^ftis life 
and^ of the entrance into that other life upon which his thoughijk had ^ 
long been set. * 

t On his return to Hawarden, in October, his restlessness inci^atSed. 

Was among his books and on the scene of the labours he loyed; 
But books and labours were now alike forbidden to him, and for*, the 
first time in his life he began to experience the misery of the imem,- 
ployed. Iii conversation his restlessness passed away, and he talked with 
all his old force and brilliancy. But though he never complained, and, on 
the contrary, afforded to all around him a spectacle of sublime Christian 
fortitude and resignation, the increasing severity of the^ains in the face, 
together with an ever-growing physical weakness, became’ distressing to 
witne^. In this situation, and with the prospect of the .rigours of an 
English winter before him, he somewhat unexpectedly resolved to go to 
Cannes, in the hope that in the sunshine of the Riviera might find" 
some alleviation of his sufferings. His family and friends were very 
apprehensive as to the consequences of this step, for they knew now that 
some hidden and undefined mischief was at work, sapping his strength, 
and they feared that if he left England he might never return to it 
alive.. But they yielded to his urgent wish to try the effects of a com- 
plete change, and to Cannes accordingly he went on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, having left Hawarden on the 23rd, and spent that and the follow- 
ing night at the Bishop of Bochester’s residence at Kenningtoii Park. 

At Cannes he once more became a 'resident in the Chllteau 
At Cannes. Thorenc, the property of his friend Lord Rendel, with whom 
be was connected by the marriage of the .daughter of the 
philter to his own son, Henry Gladstone. ThS sojourn at Cannes was a 
’ trying one, not only to Mr. Gladstone but to those around him— Mrs. 
Gladstone, his children, and one or two faithful friends. The paroxysms 
of pain—the “roaring pains,” as he called them— became more f request 
and more severe. In the intervals of the attacks he received friends, 
and talked with them cheerfully. On fine days, when his state per- 
mitted it, ne drove out and enjoyed the sunshine as it flooded the 
Esterellei# and th^ fretted shores of the Mediterranean: Heaven lunched 
with a^frieiiid on one occasion, and was then so fuil of his old vivacity 
that those who were with him began to hope that their fears?^ were 
exaggerated. But a change for the worse set in, and Mr. Glad^ne 
himself felt^^tbat that end was drawing near. He made up his mind to 
return to England. Hawarden was pronounced unsuitable as a pl^e of^ 
winter residence for an invalid, Reluctantly he had to agree to give 
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up the thought of going home, but upon returning to hie own country 
—the land of his life-long love and service -he was reselntely b^t. 
In the opening of this Af ork I have described' the scene of his departure 
tr<m, the ChAteau Thorenc, and of the parting blessing he bestowed 

S n ^ininates when he left it for ever.* It was more notable i^rotn 

i tim#<* forward than it had ever been before •that his whole mind 
aM heart semed to b© filled Avith gi‘atitude to those around him for 
even the least of the services wliich they rendered to him in his pfti n 
and helplessness*. Mere and more, also, those around him felt that he 
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was visibly dwelling in spiritual communion Avith tlio God and Sayltuf- 
to Avhom his heart Avas given. All his thoughts seemed to b^ beat 
fhipon the themes of the Divine Love and the future life. There was 
comparatively little now to recall the great statesman, the splendid 
orator, the patriot, and the leader of men. He Avas rather the humble 
sufferer, eyer conscious of his own weaknesses and infirmities, ' and 
trustipg ih all things to the m^rcy and goodness of the Infinite Love. 

On Wednesday, the 16th of February, he left Cannes, ' 
and reaching London on the Friday, stayed at 4, White- ^Belsniiag to 
hall Court, until the following Tuesday. Only one or two Bnglsiid. 
relatives anA friends were permitted to see him during^ 
this last sojourn upon the scene of so many of his triupipMs. One duty 
he did not neglect. On the day after his arriA^^al, he drove to 

pp. 4(M2. 
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Ifadl^lKougk H0U3O, jaud with his own hand inscribed his and his wife’s 
thfe visitors* book. It was a huit recognitioj;! of the unvarying 
kiudiiw arid consideration which he Imd received, through years bf 
6t9rhi well as sunshine, from the Prince and Prints of XV'ales^ last 
emphatic demonstration of his unswerving devotion ta the Royal Family 
of Great Britain* • ^ 

It hod been decided that he should go to Bournemouth, a^d there, if 
his life were spared, await the coming of spring. But his^ stay at Bourne* 
mouth was short. His sufteriugs increased, and it was 
jtl Boiumemonth. determined that a London specialist should be called in 
to make a careful examination into his condition, , This 
had been urged upon Mr. Gladstone before, but he'^liad always 
Uafusedto agree to it. On March 18th Sir Thomas Smith went to Bourne- 
mouth, and in consultation with Dr. Habershon arrived at the conclusion 
the pain in the face, which of late had been attended by a swelling 
OMthe palate, was due to sarcoma. He communicated to Mr. Gladstone 
this discovery, and the fact that his dise^ise was mortal, on the same day. 
'*^'T 1 i 0 illustrious invalid received the announcement not so mtich with 
rialmness as with a serene joy. For moutlis his life had been one of 
sufFei'ing. He had been shut off fi*om all the many fields 
longing for the of intellectual activity in which he had delighted to work, 
and he keenly sensitive Avith regard to the care and, 
anxiety which his (*ondition caused to others. The 
annoiujcen^ent that his end was inevitable and Avas near Avas hailed by 
him as the pidsoner hails the order of release. In the previous October, 
in a letter to Dr. Guinness Rogers, the eminent Noncoiiforniist mfnister, 
he had said, “My general health, to use a A\ell-kuoAvii plii*ase, is Avonder- 
f Lilly good. I seem, indeed— but this is Avant oi faith— to fear being kept 
hero too long. Meantime, as the day of parting draA\s nifp-r, I rejoice to 
thi^k hoAV small tlie differences [Avith meinbcrs of other branches of the 
Christian Church] are becoming as compared Avitli the agreements, and 
hO\jj much smaller they Avill yet come to bo it God in His mercy shall take 
* <!ji,way from me the filthy raiment and giunt me the happy change of 
raiment.” This Avas the spirit in Avhieh he noAv receh the tidings that 
the great change Avas at hand. “ To depart, which is far better,’* was the 
sentiment that filled his heart. 

But his desire Avas to die at home, amid the familiar surroundings of 
the house Avhere he had spent his happiest years, in the peaceful seclusion 
of his family life. So, quickly folloAiing upon the announcement of the 
surgeons, he made his hut journey from Bournemouth to 
Going Home to Hawarden. Oue most pathetic incident attended that 
journey. The news that he was leaving 
had spread abroad m the town, and some inkling of the 
truth as Ijo his condition had leaked out. When he reached fhe railway 
station there was a croAvd aAvaiting his arrival, and as he walked with 
almost vigorous step across the platform, someone called out, “ God bless 
you, sir I” Instantly he turned, and facing the uncovered crowd lifted 
his hat, and in the deep tones whicjh men knew so Avell, said, “ God bless 
you all; and this place, and the land you lov^” This benediction was 
l^r. Gladstone’s last utterance in public. m 

Of the qlosing weeks at Hawarden there is little to say. They were 
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Rs' p/ treat suffering; but they enabled tl}? 

the -H-brld af wonderful spectacle of cotirage, j ’ +-j-g. -_(i 

’ fertatude. . lifter the 18th of April he was uii&ble to go 

•" much of his time was passed iu sleep, opiates being 

Baarlag Twrtimetir' ministered to him for the relief of his paui- Unrmg ms 
. *\valdii§ intervals lie saw not a fev/ old friends i^nd took 
' his last farewell/ In those days no word having reference^ to passii^ 
#vents crossed his lips. To the things of this world he was already dead* 
It was only of the eternal verities, of God’s infinite mercy, ^f His free for^ 
giveness fo|Lthe repentant sinner, of the great Hereafter, that he spoke 
to those wlia^came with sad hearts to say good-bye. lu his hours of lone- 
liness he constantly repeated xiassages of Scripture, and favourite hymns, 
.one in particular which was hourly upon his lips being Newman’s well- 
-known ‘‘Praise to the Holiest in the Height.” 

^ In the meantime a strange and almost unexampled spectacle was being 
mtnessed throughout Great Britain. As the consciousness that Mr. 
i^l^stone’s last hours had come and tliat he ivas passing them. in sore 
*i)hysical tribulation, but with never-yielding courage and resignation, 
spread abroad throughout the land, public feeling was stirred to its very 
depths. All rancour disappeared ft*om the breasts of his 
A Nation’s political opponents, i)arty feeling seemed to die away. 

Sympathy. the whole nation joined in w^atehing by the bed on 

which one w'ho was now universally recognised as being 
above and before everything else, “ a great Christian man,” to use Lord 
Salisbury’s words, was stretched in tlie pangs of dissolution. “ Kindness, 
kindnessi nothing but kindness I ” was a phrase that often fell from Mr. 
Gladstone’s lips in those last days, and he was not without some know- 
ledge that this kindly feeling towards him was now universal, and that 
his eainiest prayer that he might die at peace wdtli all men- had been 
answered. 

, The end came on the morning of Ascension Day, . May lOt^,* 1898. ^ It» 
was very peaceful. The sulTerer had ceased for some time previously to 
•Jeel any pain. He had taken his last farewell of servants and friends, 
’children and wife, in perfect calm, and those who were wdth Mii had 
seen with wonder and reverence how the nobft face was 
A Joy not of lighted up as with ii joy which was not that of this 
this Woria world. Shortly before five o’clock his son, the ‘Rev. 

Stephen Gladstone, who with the other members of th# 
family was kneeling round the bed, read two of his favourite hymns 
and offered up a prayer. Mr. Gladstone was heard to murmur a <li8tinct 
“ Amen I ” when the prayer came to an end. At ten minutes to five his 
breathing ceased, and he was at rest. ^ ^ 

^©■.^pblic man of our time received Such affectionate and 'wprld-wide 
hol|ll^ at his death as that offered to Mr, Gladstone, It came from all 
ranks and conditions of mankind ; . from members of all 
A World in parties ; from every civilised na,tion in the world, /and ^ 
Uournisg. from lands where as yet civilisation is only dawliing. 

“The world has k>st its greatest cit:zen ” were the Words 
in which a New York journal began its comments i:pon his death; and 
this was the sentiment which seemed everywhere to prevail. To have 
gained such universal and such heartfelt recognition was a reward not 
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^worthy of th<' career which had deserved and secured it. ,4lie 

imm^iately after assembling on th’g day of 
1. ^oUowuigWay, in both Houses of Parliamenk.'the leadeiu 
OT Dotb partara paid, amid signs of universal sympathy, tributes «0 Ms 
memory ;which proved that no differences of political opinicai had blindfed 
ineu to the greatness of his intellectual qualitii^s or^the supreme l^raadeut 
w his character. A public funeral in Westminster Abbey at the cost of 

e nation, and^ a monument in that great temple of reconciliation and 
pea^, were unanimously decreed. He himself had wished to be .biuded 
at Hawarden aiitong his own people ; but he had left his e^cutors free 
.to decide as to the place of his interment, provided two coilBitions wero 
observed. These were that the funeral ceremony should be of the 
simplest possible chai'acter, and that a place beside him should 
be rescrv'ed for the "wife who had been so long Ais companion^ 
his comfort, and his mainstay. The Duke of Norfolk, upon whom dS' 
Earl Marshal the arrangements for the public funeral devolved, faitW' 
fully observed those conditions. Never was a simpler funeral Witnessed 
in a village churchyard tliaii that of Mr. Gladstone in Westmin^i;, 
Abbey. But the ceremony was one of historic interest and impressive- 
ness. For two days before the funeral the body lay ii> 
state in Westminster Hall, hard by the chamber whoso The Lying la 
walls had so often echoed to the dead man’s eloquence. state. 
Countless thousands of persons passed in reverent silence 
before the bier, and every passer-by seemed to be a mourner. When, 
without pomp and state of any kind, the funeral service took place in 
Westminster Abbey on Saturday, May 28th, 1898, the 
whule nation was represented within the sacred walls. The t^uneraL 
The Prince of Wales and his son, the Prime Minister, 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the Premiership, Lord 
Bosebery, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, the Duke of 
Butltod, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Rendel, and Mr. Afinitstead 
acted as "liall-bearers. The members of both Houses attended the funeral 
in k body. Representatives of all the great cities, institutions, churches,# 
and profq.ssiqns of the country were included in the illustrioui companj^j 
whilst tbe chief mourners, amongst whom was Mrs. GhuLstone, 
were surrounded by almost all the surviving men and women who had 
been honoured by the friendship of Mr. Gladstone during his lifetime* 
From far and wide, from groat monarchs such as the Emperor of Russia, 
from grateful nations like the people of Italy, had come expressions of 
grief at the death of one who was recognised by all as being the 
foremost advocate of liberty and of justice for all men ; but even dearer 
to the heart of the illustrious than these tributes would have 

been the evidences which wei*b forthcoming at that great funeral 
ceremony that thi? people of the land of his love were united ^?|j^One . 
man in their sorrow at his death and in their recognition of his^ork. 
Only to the greatest of the heroes of our national story have honours 
been rendered at their death such as fell to the lot of Mr. Gladstone; 
and upon none, be he warrior, or statesman, or poet, or philanthropist, 
,was higher honour evr>r bestowed. 

We have sought in these pages to tell the story of the greatest 
career of oqr time. . It has beto largely— perhaps too largely— the stoiy 
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df stewggies and great legislative achievements. But through 

towe»iM/above the mists of party passion and the mystery of 
cbnstructive fftS^snianship, rises the figure of ‘'the man Inmsetf--^ figure 
grand and unique in its individuality, commanding in its 
Z4it Voma intellectual greatnOBs and force of will, but above all in* 

' s])iringjand fascinating in that simple piety that, not alone 

in the supreme hour of death but in eveiy moment of a prolonged and 
illustrious career, possessed and transfigured the soul of WILLIAM 
Ewar't Gladstone - 

ft 

“One who never turned his back, hut inarched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, , 

Held we fall to rise, tire baffled to fight better, sleep to Wake.” 

Wemyss Reid. 
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454«-55 

Asliantee Expedition, The, 689 
Ashley, Right lion. Evelyn, and Mr. 

Gladstone, 540 

Asquitli, Right Hon. H.®., 710, 722, 
723, 727, 731 
♦Asquith, Mrs., 730 
Assassination, Mr. Gladstone’s Es. 

cape from, 727 (footnote) 

Athletics, Mr. Gladstone’s, 3’5-38, 
596-98, 612-14 

Attwood, Thomas, M.F., 104, 207 
Austin, Mrs., on Mr. Gladsto ne’s In- 
terest in Eloineutary Education, 
216 

Austria, Mi; Gladstone and, 560, 642, 

‘ 651-62 

Ayrton, Mr., and his Qmurel with 
Bol^rt Lowe, 588 


Bagehofc^1|Mter,r>n Cornewa 11 Lewis, 
414 ; ©n Gladstone, 416 (footnote) 
Bagot, Dr., Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Supports Mr. Gladstone as Can di- 
ddle <or Oxford University, 341-42 
iSaiBes, ’IMward* 

BaUbdr/^kt J*. 607, 711, 

rk ISSE, wo, t 28 , 743 
aall3^Act,TJie,671.Ml 

447-48 


Beaeonsfleld, Tiord. See Disraeli, Ben- 
jamin 

Belgium, Integiity of, Preserved, 566 
Berlin Meniomndum, The, 613-19 
Berlin Treaty, Tlie, 626, 652-54, 672 
BejTyer, M., Mr. Gladstone speaks at 
a Dinner to, 447-48 
Bethell, Sir Richard, and Mr. Glatl- 
stoiie, 379, 381), 392-94 
Bi-metallisin, Mr. Glaastovt* and, ^-8 
ihogiaphical Criticism, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Coutiibuii<>n.s to. 461 
Blacliford, Lord (.Frederic Hogoisi, 
70, 95, 103, 164. 181. 89<» 

Black Jteath, Mr. Gladstone’s Speech- -• 
on, 575-77, 619-20 

Board (»f Trade, Mr. Gladstone at 
the, 276-312 ; 278-79 
Borough Fmucluse, The, 442, 483-91, 
492-9.5 

Bfmrucinonth. Mr. Gladsttinc’s Fare- 
well to, 710 

Bowring, Sirflohn, and the Ca.se of 
tlip L<‘rcha At rc»<t\ 390 
Boycotting, 060 
Braboiirne, Lord, 116 
Bradluugh Question, Mr. Gl.idstono 
ami the, 510-11, 654-56, 674 -7:» 
Bright, John, commends Mi‘. Glad- 
.stoiiu, 376 : his Magniliecnt Iriaiy, 
378 ; loses his Seal for Manchester, 
391 ; on LordPaliiK-rstun, 474 ; the 
Heform Bill of 1866 a PiTsonal 
Triumph for, 483 ; his Gibe at the 
Adullamites. 486 ; ridicuh'S tlic 
Tea-room PrHy, 494 ; President of 
till' Boawl of Trade, 542 ; and the 
iloiuse of Lords, 555, 681 (foot- 
note), 724; Resignation of, 568, 
680 ; and the Caucus, 623 ; and tli(^ 
Boiiibanhauttt of Aluxaudria, OSO ; 
and Home Rule, 706, 708, 709 
Broailhurst, Mr. Henry, M.P., 493 
Biodrick, Dr. (IVardeu of Merton), 583 
(footnote) 

Broglie, Prince Alliurt de, on Mr. 

Gladstone’s First Budget, 4i:i-14 
Brougliam, Jiord, discloses tin* Dis* 
luiHsal of the Melbourne Ministry, 

1 92-9.1 

Brown, Mr. Conielius, 162 
IJrnce, Lord. See Elgin, Earl of 
Budgets, Mr, Gladstone’s: that of 
1853, 406-12 ; of 1859, 421 : of 1880, 
421-27; of 1861. 428-80 ; of 1862, 
430 ; of 1863, 439-41 ; of 1864, 442 ; 
of 1865, 448 ; of 1860, 480-82 ; of 
1881 and 1882. 664 
Bulgarian Agitation, The, 619-22 
Bull or, Charles, 102 
Bunsen, Baron, 229, 235, 2S0-81 
Burke, Mr., Murder of, in Phoenix 
Park, on 

Butler, Bishop, 20S-72, 472-73 
Buxton, Sir Tltomas Fowell, 170, 175, 
176 

Cabinet, th© British, Mr. Olalstone 
oil, 458, 459 

Cambridge University, “The Apos- 
tles” 100-2; compared with 
Oxford, 411-12; Mr. Giadstoiie'd^ 
Estimate of, 150-51 
Oampbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 698 
723 


Canada and Self-Government, '846-47 
Canning, Charles, 88, 95 
Canning, George, 02. 68; Apooryphal 
Stories eoncerniug him ana Mr. 
Gladstone, 77 : his Connection 
with the Microemn, 7S ; his l^alioy 
discussed at the Oxford Union, 
116; a Production of Oxford Uni- 
veisity, 151 ; 150, 160, 274 
Cardwell, Edwanl (Viscount), 114, 
391, 395, 896, 416, 498, 542 
Cailingfonl, liOixl, 542 
Carlisle, Earl of, HO. Set Morpeth, 
Viscount f 

Carlton Club, Mr. Gladstone’s Con- 
nection with, 84, 170, 371 
Carlyle, Thomas, on “The Apostles," 
102 

Carnarvon, Earl of, ISO, 62.'i, 683 
Caucus, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
622-23 

Caveudisli, Lord Frederick, 671 
Cecil, Lord Robert. See Salisbury, 
Marquis of * 

Chaldtean Ac<*(nint of the Deluge, Mr. 

Gladstone on, 588-S4 
Chiillcmid-Lacowr Incident, 058-59 
Chamberlain, Right Horu Jesupli, 
bantered by Mr. (iludstone, 516; 
and the Ciiucns, 622-23 ; 670 ; and 
“The Radical Programme," 6844S 
86; and Niittoniil Councils, 686-S7| 
and t he Defeat of Lord Salisbury’©^ 
First Government, 697-98 ; nud 
Homo Rule, 698-9J>, 702-0, 708-12, 
727 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Gladstone as, 372, 374, 403-51, 480- 
82, 588, 664. See uho Budgets 
Clia)>lin, Uiglit H., and Mf. 

Gladstone, 523-2ii 
(diarities, Mr. Gladstone and, 440 
Chai-tism, 275. 314-45 » 

Chelmsfoni, Lord, his Comniout 
Disraeli’s Accession to the Pre- 
miership, 499 

Chicliester-Fortescue, Mr. (Lord 
Carli ngford ) , 542 

Childers, H. C. E., 24, 542, 570, 664, 
681 

China and the Opium Traffic, 241-42 
Christ Church, Oxford, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Connection with, 94-110 
Clinrch, Dean, and Mr. Gladstone, 478, 
.503 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, 657, 660, 
682, 691, 696, 699, 708, 709, 711 
Church of Bnj^nd, Mr. Gladstone 
and the, 212-14, 222-28, 263, 811- 
12, 350-56, 580, 610-12, 614-15. See 
alHo Htale Churchlsm 
Church Rates, 212-14 
Church, The Christian, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Tiieory of, 255 *08 
Civil Service, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
588 

Clark, Sir Andrew, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, 598-90, 659, 718 
Closure, The, 661-68 
Clubs, Proposal of Hr. Gladstone to > 
License, 489 

Goal Supply and the Hati<^ Debt, 

Cobdeu, Rieliard^ on Mr. mdstono, 
293-^4 ; his ottook 
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Seoond JkdminffltrAtioii^ S04 ; nl* 
4108 Mr. ^Iftdstonoi 805>^ ; move» 
for ft Select Committee /on Pro- 
tcction, 308; on Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieslguatiun in ^845, 814 ; and 
the Case of the Lorclia Arrow; 
1«H08 Ws Seat for Hudderstti'M, 
801 ; and the lncoine>tax, 404 ; 
negotiates tlie Connneicial Treaty 
with France, 420-21 
Coei-don, Irish, 482, 060^001-63,671- 
72. 718 . * 

Coleridge, S. y., TnAnenoe of, on Mr. 

Gladatouo, 122-28, 220-81 
Collectivism, Mr. Oludstono and, 721 
Collier, Sir Robert. A'ee Monkswell, 
Loid 

Colonies, Mr. Gladstone and the, 174- 
76, 397, 399-202, 209, 211-12, 214, 
217-20, 237-38, 242-43,283-84, 319, 
838-40, 846-47, 360, 444, 030 
Colonial Passengers Act, 199-203 
Gompensation lor Bistui banco Bill, 
667-58 

Compound Householders and the 
Franchise, ’484-94 

Consort, The Prince. See- Albert, 
; Prince 

Contagions Diseases A'jts, Mr. Glad- 
stone on the, 074 
Cornewall Lewis. See Lewis 
Corn Laws, The, 276-70, 2S0-S7, 294- 
99, 800-5, SOS-9, 318-20. 336-38, 
868. See also Free Ttnde 
County Franchise, Mr, Gladstone and 
the, 459, 675-77 
Cowan, Sir John, 732 
Cowper, Bari, 671 
Cox, George, 191 
Creasy, Bdward, 75v 
Crete, Mr. Gladstone and, 456, 736 
Crimean War, Origin of the, .‘574-75, 
878-79 ; Outbreak of, 379 ; Cuiivse 
of the, 881, 382, 388-84 
Critic, Mr. Gladstone as a, 452-73 
(Jiirrle, Sir Donald, 659 
Cyprus CouveuHou, The, 027-28 

Dalkeith, Lord, Mr. Gladstone's 
Opponent in Midlothian, 030 
Dallas, Mr., the American Minister, 
on Mr, Gladstone’s Prospects in 
1856, 889 

Dana, Professor, on the Controversy 
between Gladstone and Huxley, 250 
p Dante, Mr. Gladstone’s Studies in, 
^ 189, 151-52, 730 
Denison, Heiny, 95 
Denison, Stephen, 96, 129-30 
Derby, Fifteenth Bail of (GeofTiey 
Stanley), as a Scholar, 185-36, 171, 
177-78, 190, 30 1, 306, 319 (footnote) , 
891, 895, 402. 404, 482, 409. 501 
Devonshire, Duke of. Hartington, 
Marquis of 

Dilke, Sir Cliarles. 542, 571, 580, 621, 
658, 086 

, DniW3Ui,Mr.,and the Irish Church, 450 
Diseatablishnient, Mr. Gladstone and. 
694, 715, 720, 721, 728, 732. See 
also Church of England and Irish 
Churcli 

Disraeli, Benjamin (Lord Beacons- 
fleld) ; his Scheme for the Bepre- 
sentative, 17 ; his Admiration of 
Bolingbroke, 87 ; taunts Mr. Glad- 
stone with his Opposition to Ke*> 
form at the Oxford Union, 130- 
81 ; his Description in “ Con- 
ingsby *’ of tiie Place • hunters, 
193; his First Meeting with 
Mr. Gladstone, 197 ; confuses 
between Fi'ee Trade and Recipro- 
city, 291 ; contemptuously ignored 
. by Peel, 819 ; nearly defeats tlie 
Whig Government in 1850, 856 ; 
retoms to the Charge, 868; accepts 
a Free Trade Resolution ; forms n 
Baxdw “to the Pweturu of the 


Peelites, 369 ; his Budget of 1852 
destroyed by Mr. Olatlstone, 870- 
71 ; becomes Leader of the House 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Derby, 895 ; tries to 
itiduce Mr, Gladstone to Join the 
Derby Ministry, 396 ; his “DtS- 
Molviug View of Anarchy” Speech 
at Slough, 896-07 ; 898 ; ana the 
, Income-Tax, 406; proposes an 
Amendment to the Budget of 1857, 
416;*his Views of a Prudent 
Foreign Policy 417-10 ; becomes 
Chancellor of llie Exchequer, 482 ; 
Ills Leferenee to Mr. Gladstone as 
a Financier, 482 (note) ; opposes 
the Reform Bill of 1866, 483, 488- 
89 ; ** dislies the Wlilgs," 493- 
95 ; l>ecunies Premier, 499 ; is 
defeated on Irish Disestablish- 
ment, but retains Oifice ; his 
GloHllcation of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, 501 ; and the Alabayna 
Claims, 582; his “exhausted vol- 
canoes” Speech, 583; declines to 
take Office in 1873, 686 ; his Taste 
for Political Display, 607 *, snee.j s 
at the Bulgarian Agitation, 010 ; 
abuses Mr. Gladstone, 625 ; brings 
back “ Peace with Honour ” fiMin 
Berlin, 02t5 ; his Popularity in 1878, 
628 ; his DisBolutiou Manifesto in 
ISSO, 635-30; opposes the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill, 
658 ; Death of, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Tribute to, 664; his Departure from 
the House of Commons, 518-20 
Divorce, Mr. Gladstone’s Attitude 
towards, 392-94 

Ddllinger, Dr. von, on Mr. Gladstone 
as a Theologian, 245 ; his Explana- 
tion of Traiisubstantiation, 246 
Don Pnciilco Delwite, The, 857-(‘»l 
Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings, 74, 79- 
80, 86, 87, 88, 95, 100, 103, 113-14, 
116, 118, 125, 120, 127, 129-80, 132, 
158, 239, 578 

Dublin, Mr. Gladstone’s Visit to, 624 
Dunennnon, Loisl, on the Abuses of 
the Irish Church, 182 
Durham, Loid, and the Canadian Re- 
bellion, 219 

Duvnford, Bisljop, on the Oxford 
Union, 124 

Duties of Property, Mr. Glailstoiic on 
tile, 444 


Eastern Question, Mr, Gladstone .'ind 
the, 394, CIS -34, 638, 642, 651-54, 
672. See also Armenia and Crete 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Tlie, 306-67, 
368, 571 

Edinburgh UiiiviTsity, Mr. Glad- 
stone Lord Reebjr of, 45})-60 

Education^ Mr. Gladstone’s Writings 
on, 459 

Egypt, Mr. Gladstone and, 456, 677- 
81. 688, 728 

Elementaiy Education. Mr. Gladstone 
and, 215-10, 235-36, 888, 389, 532, 
563-64 


Elgin, Earl of, 93, 103, 131 

Elliott, Frederick, a8<')-87 

Employers* Liability Bill, 728, 731 

Encumbered Estates Act (Ireland), 
559-60 » 

Erastianism, Mr. Gladstone's Hatred 
of, 267-08 

Essay Society (The “Weg”), 10, 
3 02-3 J 24 

Eternal Punishment, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 270 

Eton College, Admission of Mr. Glad- 
stone at, 67; Disraeli’s Description 
of ; The Montems of 1S28 and 1826, 
68; The Ourrieulum at, 68-70; 
JPagging and Flw ““ ““ 


Drinking Habits at, 89 ; InQnenoe 
of|jui)on Mr. Gladstone, 89^0 ; hie 
AiTectlou for, 90 
Eton Miscellany, Ibe, 78 
Ewart, William, jun., 68, 94-95 
Ewart, William, sen., 58^ 64, 107 ^ ^ 

Bweline “ Scandal,” The, 679 

Farrer, Lord, 282 ' 

IPaucbor, M., on Mr. Gladstone, 418 
Fawcett, Professor, 542, 631, 638 
Finlay, Mr., and Don PaciHco, 857-68 ^ 
Fire Insurance Duty, 440-41, 448 
Forster, W. E., on Mr. Gladstone, 

24, 20 ; Discusses Reform with 
liim, 484 (footnote) ; 542; and the 
Elcmeiitnry Education Act, 568* 
64; and Mr. Gladstone's Resigna- 
tion in 1873, 585-86 ; and tho Irish 
Chief Secretaryship, 667-58, 059- 
61, 663, 668-71 

Fowler, Sir Henry, 723, 727, 728, 731 
Franco-Oennan War, Mr. Gladstone * 
and the, 458, 505-67, 571 
Free Trade, Mr. Gladsbme and, 123, 
275, 279-80, 2S3, 284, 286-93, 294-99, 
300-9, 315-17, 819-20, 836-38, 845- 
4(), 368, 376-78, 404.412, 420-21,423- 
24, 574 ; Effects of, on Ireland, 659 
Fl ench Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, A, 
651 

Friendly Societies, Mr. Gladstone on, 
44‘2 

Fronde, Hurrell, 225-26 
Fullerton, Lady Genrgiana, 617 

Garibaldi, General, and, Mr. Glad- 
stone, 44, 442 

Gaskell, James Milnes, 75, 8S, 95, 103, 
113, 116, 117, 118, 127, 574 
Oiffen, Sir Robert, 807 
Gladstone, Agnes (Mrs. Wickham), 604 
Gladstone, Ann («4e Robertson), 
Motlier of W. E. Gladstone, 67 ; 
her Ance-stry ; William Ewart her 
Fourth Sou, 58 ; her Visits to Ding- 
wall, 59 ; styles William Ewart the 
“ClianccUor of the Exchequer,” 

GO ; lier Death, 207 ' 

Gladstone, Catherine Jessy (Daughter 
of Mr. Gladstone), 349 
Gladstone, Helen, Miss, Daughter of 
Mr. Gladstone, 592, 604 
Gladstone, Henry Neville, Mr., Son 
of Mr. Gladstone, 604, 606 
Gladstone, Herbert John, Eight 
Hon,, youngest Son of Mr. Glad- 
stone, 604 , 006, 683-84, 719 
Gladstone ((llodestan), Herbert de, 
nn Ancestor of W. B. Gladstone, 64 
Glailstonc, John, Sir, Father of W. - 
E. Gladstone, settles at Liverpool ; 
his Commercial Courage and Be- , 
source, 56-50 ; joins the Church of 
England, 58-59 ; his Career as a 
Publicist, 59 ; supports tho Whig 
Candidate for Liverpool and ia , 
lampooned ; becomes a Leading 
Supporter of Canning, 62 ; is con- 
sulted by the Premier ; asserts his 
Independence, 63 ; is elected M.P. 
for Lancaster, 64-66; a Free 
Trader ; favours Catholic Claims 
and sympathises With the Hel- 
lenes; his Connection with the 
Slave Trade, 91-92 ; Ids Prolixity 
and Force of Cl^^aradiw, 94; his 
Opposition to Worm, 106;.>tie- 
signates his Son WilUam fen* a Par- 
liamentary Cfareer, 110; iaiRtaekod 
in Parliament, 171-4^4 ; arranges to 
import Coolies B'om Beiitel, 214 ; 
his Death, 240|,Cdh(m4iimointioxk 
of by an Episcopal Cmnrch at 
Leith, 481 f' 

Gladstone, John, of Biggar, Great- 
grandfather of W. E. Gladstone, 54 
Gladstone, John Neilson, Brother of 
W. E. Gladstone, 57 
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Ota^tone, Hkry (Mrs. Drew), 3fl3, 604 
Olatstoney Hobeitaon, Brother of 
W, B. Oladstoney 67, 280, 444 
Oladstone, Stephen Bdwai-d, Rrv., 
^ Snn of W. B. Gladstone, 694, 604, 

' 742 

^ Cfladstone, Thomas, Brother of W. E. 
Ol^gtope, 67, 94, 106, 280 
Gla^Jstoue, Thomas, Grandfather of 
vf. E. Gladstone, inigrates from 
Lanarkshire to Leith, 54 ; a Ca- 
lumnious Story about, 55 
Gladstone, Win. Ewart 

His CBAftACTEft and ‘^arreii : 
.'i a General Anprecliition, 1-52 ; 
Pour Times rriine MiiTister, 1-2; 
mote than Sixty Years a Member 
of the House of Coinnsons ; his 
Success self-nchieveil, 2; Early 
Keeognitlon of his Greatness, 2-4 ; 
First Meeting with Miss Catherine 
Glynnc, 4; Tributes to Ins Cha- 
» racter, 4-5 ; ii Great Churcliman, 
f>, 0 ; his Changes of Opinion duo 
Mental Qrowtli, 0 ; his Conserva- 
tism, 6-7 ; the Versatility of his 
Genius, 7-9 ; his Social Cliann, v- 
10 ; his Ont-of-tliG-way Knowledge, 
10-12; his Literary interests, 12- 
18 ; Ids Friendship with Tennyson, 
24-10 ; his Frankness, 15-17 , 
Bfary of an Evening’s Conversa- 
tion with, 16-17; Comments on 
’ the Parnell Coinndssion ; his 
Promptitude in Lifi-rary Matters, 
17-19; the Northumbrian Ship- 
owner and, 19-20; his Jjoudiiig 
Charactei-isties, 20 -23 ; Mr. W. E. 
Forster on, 24; his Enthusiasm 
and Impetuosity, 25-26 , Devotion 
of his Immediate Adherents 1.0, 27 ; 
his Ascendency over the Masses, 
27-31 ; his Love of and Faith in 
his Fellow-creatures, 81-32; Ids 
Solitary Dinner at GHlhon’s, 33- 
li ; his Love of Art, 34-35 ; forms 
a Library. 30; Ids Love of Walking 
and of Tree-felling, 36; evtnliug 
the Detectives, 80-37 ; his Com- 
Xiassiou for Outcasts ; sei%(>s ami 
prosecutes a Blackmailer, 3S ; Ids 
Knowledge of Bygone London, liS- 
89 ; his Piety, 35>, 40 ; an Inculimt 
of his Last Days, 40-42 ; ld,s Ca- 
suistry, 42-43 ; his Essential 
Consistency, 48-44 ; his Hntrcil of 
Oppression, 44-46 ; Ids Eloqueiico, 
4(K51; his Bphudid lutrepidily 
61-62 

His Anckstkv and^ Eauly 
i Years, 53-110. llis Graijdfatlu*r 
migrates from Lanarkshire t'j 
Leith, 54; his Father settles at 
Liverpool, 65 ; Birth and Christen- 
ing ; named after a. Friend of his 
' Father, 68 ; his Visits to Dingwall 
with his Mother ; Kecolleetiuns of 
a Dingwall Playmate, f>9 ; ap- 
pointed by Ids Mother “ CliancelloT 
of the Exchequer," GO ; his Memo- 
ries of Canning’s Candidature for 
Liverpool, 62 ; taken to see Han- 
nah More, 66-66 ; his KecollectioiiH 
of the War with Napoleo i ; his 
First Teacher; a Picture of his 
Life at'^fleaforth, 66 ; is admitted 
at lUioii^ 67< his Experience of 
Fiuging, 7l<»n2; his Friendships, 
74^; is flogg^ by Dr. Keatc, 
75 ; starts- the Eton Miscellany, 7&- 
79 ; bis Contributions to it. 80-86 ; 
dtstiagulahes' Himself at the Eton 
Sodray as anOx’ator, 86-88 ; joins 
in establishing a Select Debating 
Society, 88'; breaks through the 
Drinking Customs at Eton ; Irtflu- 
1 cnee of Eton upon, 89 ; a Canning- 
fte, not an Eldouian, Tory, 90 ; his 
Sympi^thiBS with the Hellenes and 


CHodatooe. Win. Ewart— ^onrtnuMf 
. Inclinations towards Free Trade, 
91 ; differs fhrni his Patlier as to 
Slavery, 92; Is entered at Christ 
' Church, Oxford, 94; resides and 
• ^ reads at Wilmslow; goes up to 
Oxford, 9,5 ; Kls Koomt at Christ 
Church, 98-99 ; continues his Cor- 
respondence with Arthur Hal lam, 
99 ; invites Cambridge Students 
to visit Oxford to discuss tJie Re- 
lative Merits of Byron aim Shelley, 
200; founds the **Wcg,'* 102-3; 
his Piety at Oxford, 103-4 ; 
hears Ne^vman, Chalmers, and 
Rowland Ifill pieach ; misses the 
Ireland Scholarship, 104; wins a 
JJouble-flrst and takes his B.A. 
Degree; opposes Reform, 100; 
attends an Anti-Reform Meeting 
It Warwick and writes an Af^count 
of it for the Standard, 107 ; ilralls 
a UniviM-sity Petition *vgRin8t Ue- 
foTin, lOS; leaves Oxford, and 
wishes to ■’iit.T the Church, but 
is designated for Parliament, 110, 

His Connection with the Ox- 
ford Union Society, 111-134. Ilns 
Election, 112; his First Speech at 
the Union, 116; appointed Heere- 
tary and afterwards I'resicent, 
118 ; hts Religious Intolenuieo, 
118-19 ; attac'ks the Policy ♦''f the 
Duke of Wellington, 119-22 ; a 
Supporter of Uuskis.son’s Free 
Trade J’olicy in his Early Years, 
123 ; his Gieat Speech against 
Reform, 127-20 ; his Intinmey 
Avitli Manning, 180 ; his last Union 
Sjtcech, 134 

As \ SciioLA R, 185-1 54. Why ho 
was seiittoEton, 137-8S; appointed 
Examiner for the Newcastle Soho- 
larship, 138 ; publishes a Volume 
(of “Translations," 138-39; his 
I ITomeric Works, 180-40 ; his Oppo- 
Hitioii to “Sepaiatist" Thenrles 
of Ilomcr, 140-43 ; his Views 
on Honiei'.s Moral Teaching, 

I Im ; his Method of interpreting 
Homer, 144; his Attitude towards 
Classical Studies ; his Seriousness 
> as a Classical Student. 140; his 
Jjctter|to Dr. Ohnefalsch-Elleliter, 
146 48 ; banteml by pH-acA for 
his Devotion to TToirer, 148-49 ; 
his Views on the llellenie Element 
in Civilisation, 149-50: Ills Atti- 
tude towards the Universities, 
150-51 ; his Studies in Italian 
Literature, 1.51-52 ; his Transla- 
tion of Horace’s Odes, 152-54 

As A Toby, 155-244. Is nomi- 
mdedfor Newark, 168 ; his Arrival 
ai.vl Election, 160-03 ; his Maiden 
Hpeech, 170 ; defends his Father, 
171-74; his Rstimato of the Co- 
; lollies, 174-70 ; how the Speech 
was received, 176-78 ; speaks in De- 
lencc of Liverpool, 178-79; cham- 
pions the Irisli Chureh, 179-82 ; 
Ids Horrow at the Death of Arthur 
Hallam, 182-83; opposes the Duke 
of Wellington’s Election as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, 183- 
184 ; qualities f(»r the M. A. Degree, 
184 ; opno.«eg the Liverpool Free- 
men Bill, 186-88; opposes the 
Abolition of University Tests, 
190-91 ; is appointed a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, 195 ; meets 
■ Disraeli for the Firat Time ; be- 
comes Under-Secretory for the 
Colonies, 197 ; descrilies his First 
Interview with Lord Aberdeen ; 
issues another Election Address, 
198; aneaks on the Religious 
^ucatmi of Negroes in the 
West HiMies ; moves for a Select 
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Oonuulttee on Military Bsiabliiih- 
inents and Expeiidttnre in tlie 
Colonies ; his Dtolike of tlie Utili- 
tarians ; brines in his First Bill, 
the Colonial Passepgers Bm, 190- 
2^2 ; his Adjustment oftbe Claims 
of Political Economy and of Hui- 
■ inanity, 201-S ; his Views on 
Church Pi'operty, 202-8 ; still on 
Evangelical Churchman, 208 ; liia 

* Estimate of J. H. Newman’s In- 
fluence at Oxford, 208-^ ; criticises 
the Munioiiial Corporations Bill, 
205 ; defends the House of Ixirds, 
206-7 ; Joses his Mother, 207 ; be- 
comes an Active Member of tho 
Upper Canada Clergy Society, 
209 ; his Life at the Albany ; hla 
Observance of Sunday, 209; de- 
nonnees O’Connell, 210 ; on Coer- 
cion for Canada, 211-12 ; opposea 
the Abolition of Church ItateH, 
212-13; takes ail Active Part in 
the Aborigines CtiiumIUee, 214; . 
is nominated to a Select Com- 
mittee on Elementary Education. ,, 
215 ; promotes a Dioeostm Boanr 
of National Education ; is vlsitotl 
by Wordsworth, 216; Beginning 
of his Friendship with Tennyson ; 
meets Miss Catherine Ulynne in ISo- 
clety, 217 ; helps Peel and Russell 
out of a Parliamentary Difltcnlty, 
217-18 : attacks the Philosophical 
Radicals, 218-10; defends Ix>rtl 
Aberdeen and attacks the Minis- 
try, 219 ; retorts njxsn Sir 
George Grey ; defends the Sugar 
Planters, 220; receives a Letter 
of Counsnl from Samuel Wilber- 
force, 222 ; his Reply to it, 222- 

, 28 ; approximates to Tractarlan- 
ism, 223 ; Ids Speech on the May- 
nooth Grant (1888), 224, 226; 
projects “ The ^te in Its Rela.- 
, tioiis with the Oliurch," 227-28 ; 
starts for the Continent, 229 ; hia 
Sympathy with Coleridge's View 
of a National Church, 280-81 ; 
visit.s Sicily ; meets Lady Glynnc 
and her Daughters at Rome, 282 ; 
meets Manning and Macaulay, 
282-83 ; thanks Macaulay for Ids 
Review, 233-84; takes a Journey 
with O’Connell, 285-80 (footnote) ; # 
defends the Janiafoa Assembly^ 
237-38 ; his Marriage, 238-39 ; exa- 
mines at Eton for tlie Newcastle 
Scholarship, 240-241 * his Hatred 
of Concurrent Endowment; de- 
fends the Chinese for their Oppo- 
sition to the Opium Traffic, 241- 
42 : his Interest in New Kealand 
and the Colonies generally, 242 ; 
his Growing Hatred of Slavery ; 
opposes the Jews’ Declarations 
Bill, 248 «« 

Ah a Tkboixioian, 245-278. Dr. 
von Dolliiiger's Estimate of, 246- 
46; his Masmry of Patristic, Mediae 
val, and Reformation Theology; 
John Henry Newman’s Testimony 
to his Knowledge of St. Augus- 
tine ; his Memory, 247 ; hie Ability 
to carry on two Trains of Thought 
at once, 248 ; his General Attitudu 
towards the Old Testament, 249 ; 
his Qualifications for the Contro- 
versy with Mr. Huxley and Dr. 
B4ville, 250 ; his Views as to the 

• Authorship of the Fentateucli, 
251-62; his Insistence upon the 
Fluidity of the Higher Grltleism, 
262 ; Gradual Growfn of hie Reli- 
gious Views; his EssenBal Con- 
sistency in Relation to th9 Irtati 
Chureh, S^8-66 ; his Theoiy of tit* 
Christian Church. 85^7; UW 
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' 967-90; Ida VlewM of tbfs Ghuroh 
. uot '<^ 1 ^ to tTie Okatrge of Arro- 7 
mmce, 290;' his Attf^tooe towards 
l>i&aenter8, 260-C7: Lis **8olilo- 
quium,** 26B ; his Concessions in 
Favour of Nonconfonnity, 26»- 
60; his Hatred of Ernstianism, 
£67-08; his Studies of Bishop 
Butler, 208-72; his Views ou 
Natural Imniortallti3r,;.2^-70 ; ora 
Bteroal Punishmen#, 270 ; on i 
the Future Life, 270-72 ; his 
Piety, 272-78; a Sympathetic 
Thinl^r, 278 

As A Tabikt Heformeb, 274- 
822. Is appointed Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, 275 ; be- 
comes Master of the Mint and a 
Member of the Privy Council, 276 ; 
the Beal Head of the Board of 
Trade, 279 ; sets himself to revise 
the Tariff, 280 ; appoints Stafford 
Northcote his Private Secretary, 
282 ; proposes BesolutioTis for 
abolishing apd reducing Colonial 
NOuties ou Ff^gn Imports, 283 ; 
brings hi a Hallway Kegulatioii 
Bill, 284 ; defends the Ministerial 
Plan fornaodifyingthe Corn Laws, 
286 ; h*8 Airticle in the t‘oreioii and 
Colonial Quarterly Review on Tariff 
Reform, 288-00; his Studies in 
Political Economy, 290-91 ; carri«js 
on Tariff Reform, 291-92 ; speaks 
on the Iinportatioiir' of Cattle, 
292-93; procures a Pension for 
Wordsworth, 204 ; his Passage 
to Economic Liberalism, 294- 
90 ; distinguishing between tlie 
Corn Laws and other Forms ol' 
Protection, 300-2 ; becomes Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade with a 
Seat in the Cabinet, 306 ; Speetjh 
on the Exportalfcion of Machinery, 
300-7 ; replies to Cobden ; supports 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 308 ; 
his Reminiscences of the Sterling 
Club, 809-10 ; his Fidelity to the 
Anglican Church, 311 ; votes 
against the Censure of W. Ci. 
Ward, 811-12 ; Resigns ou the 
Maynooth Grunt, 312-14 ; prepares 
<* the Tariff of 1845 ; publishes a 
Pamphlet on Tariff Reform, 815- 
^0; defends the Qovernmeut’s 
Tariff Proposals and speaks ou 
Spanish Colonial Sugar, 816 ; pro- 
jects a Tour In Ireland ; visits Dr. 
DOllInger, '818 ; rejoins the Go- 
venimeut as Colonial Secretary, 
819 ; re^res from Newark, 320-22 

In Society, 323-34, His Courtesy 
And Dignity, 823 ; his Deference 
to Rank. 824 ; his Demeanour to- 
wards the Queen, 324-25 ; his 
^ Table-talk described, 825 ; his 
Capricious Sense of HuinOur, 

825- 26 ; his Favoiirite Topics, 326 ; 
his Distaste for Physical Science, 

826- 27 ; ns a Host and as a Guest ; 
his Fondness for receiving and 
bestowing Praise, 327 ; his Powers 
of Observation, 327-28: his Ijove 
of Beauty : the Simplicity of bis 

, Tostes; nis Relations with his 
Colleagues, 828 ; as a Story-teller 
and Reciter; a Fonnidable Por- 
sonaBty; his Inner Life^ 830; 
fails to recognise Mr. Armitstead 
and Mr. John Morley, 831 ; 
amuses Children at Dollis Hill; 

drawn’* by Russell Lqwell, 882 ; 

** all Things to all Mem” 883-34. 

As A PSBLITB, 835-402. An 
^Opportunist with a Conscience, 835; 
in Office but without a Seat. 888 ; 
recalling Sir Eardley WUmot, 
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838-40; IdUk a Flirtation with 
' > Scarberougli, 840 ; is elected for 
\ Oxfera University, 840-42; his 
vSiCcMPdlality towards Staffoid North- 
7" cote, - supwrts a Mcasui*e for , 
Relief to Roman Catholics, 342 ^ 
declares for the Admission of 
JfiiVs to Parliament, 342-43 ; his 
Disgust with Palmerston, 344; 
is enrolled as a Special Constable ; 
his Attitude towards Parliament- 
ary Oaths and Church Rates, 
845 ; advocates the Relaxation of 
the Navigation Laws, 345-46 ; 
criticises the Canadian Rebellion 
Losses Bill, 347 ; his Connection 
with the Lincoln Divorce, 347-49 ; 
Death of his Daughter Catherine 
Jessy, 349; the Gorham Judg- 
ment, and his Letter on the Rt)yal 
Supremacy, 350-51; his Distress 
at the Secession of Matiniiig and 
Hope, 351-52 ; Letters to and 
about James Hope, 352-54 ; how 
influenced by the Secession, 354- 
65 ; falls into a Reactionary 
Mood, 356 ; replies to Lord Pal- 
merston in the Don Pacifico 
Debate, 357-61 ; his Estimate of 
Sir Robert Peel, 362 ; Visits 
Naples and denounces the Nea- 
politan Government, 363-06 ; oj)- 

1 )OHes the Ecclesiastical Titles 
lill, 366; saves the Whigs from 
an Attack by Disra<*li, 3(58 ; his 
R(!-olectiou for Oxford, 370 ; 
tears Disroeirs Budget tt) Pieces, 
870-71 ; is mobbed at the Carlton 
Club, joins the Aberdeen Ministry 
us Chancellor of the Kxchctiuer, 
871-72; finds Work for Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, 372; his First 
Budget and its Reception, 374 ; 
begins to uuderstand the Turk ; 
inaugurates a Statue of Peel at 
Manchester ; descants ou the 
Horrors of War, and describes 
the Ottoman Empire,, ,375; fore- 
shadows the Repeal of the Pap<*r 
Duty and is eulogised by Bright, 
370 ; the Measure of his Responsi- 
bility for the Crimean War, 878 ; 
his Budget of 1853 ; co-operates 
with BeUieU in i»romoting a Bill 
to sniipress Electoral Corruption 
and in University Rcf«*rin, 379-80 ; 
accepts Office under Palmerston 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but resigns ; tells the House tliat 
its Business is not to govern, 
382 ; works for Peace, 383 ; de- 
nounces Military Glory, 383-84; 
defends the Objects of the War, 
384 ; criticises Tennyson’s “ Maud,'^’ 
38p ; his Reeautati<ai ; his Position 
in 1856, 886 ; writes to Lord Aber- 
deen on the Latter's Resigna- 
tion ; rcpliea to Cornewall Lewis 
on Civil Service Reform, 887 ; 
delivers a Reactionary Speech on 
National Education, 888 ; attacks 
Palmerston’s Chinese Policy, 891 ; 
pleads for Justice to China, 891 ; 
undertakes his First Pilgrim- 
age of Passion,” 392 ; opposes 
Bethell’s Dlvoi’ce Bill, 392-04 ; 
lays down Bulea of Eastern 
Policy, 894; is believed to be 
going back to the Tory Party, 
895; supports the Derby Govern- 
ment, 890; his Views ou the 
Oovemment of London and his 
Economic ProgtesB, 898 ; his 
Misilioii to the Icmian Islands, 
hjs Lost Defence of HotUm 
JBoTou^s, 402 

As CHANcm^iiOii or 
oasquEn, 4(^-451. Fo> 
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nomy and Free Trade the Keynote 
^ his Financial Policy, 404; his 
Mllng about the Income Tax, 404 ; 
.hlAFirst Budget, 406-12 ; reviewe 
tlifr History of the Income-Tax 
Sind (iecides'to retain it, 407-10; 
deals with the Succession Duty, ’ 
410-11; his attempted Operation 
upon Consols, 412 ; wins the Ad- 
miration of French Publicists, 
413 ; laments the National Extra- 
vagance, 414-15 ; his Financial 
Policy in Opposition, 415-16 ; 

■' , again Chancellor (1859), 417 ; re- 
’ piles to' Disraeli’s Views on a 
Prudent Foreign Policy ; deplores 
the Growth of National Expen- 
diture, 419; his Relations witli 
Palmerston, 420; promotes the 
Commercial Treaty with Fmnce, 
420-21 ; his Budget of 1860, 421-27 ; 
abolishes more Taxes, 422-28 ; 
repeals the Paper Duty and 
counterchecks the House of Lords, 
423-25 ; his Chamcteristics ana- 
lysed by Frederic Rogers and 
Walter Bagehot, 426^27 ; de- 
livers a Great Speech on Italy, 
427-28 ; liis Budget of 1861, 428- 
30 ; his Speeches on tlie American 
Civil War and the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, 480-38 ; a Trium- 
phal Progress, 438-:i0 ; lift* Budget 
of 1863, 439-41 ; receives an 
Appeal from Ireland and speaks 
ill Praise of Thrift, 441 : his Wel- 
come to Garibaldi ; his Budget of 
1864, 442 ; suppoHs the Enfran- 
chisement of the Working Classes, 
442-44 ; speaks on the Duties of 
Property ; Direct and Indirect 
Taxation ; the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine ; the Cession of the Ionian 
Islands, and the Press, 444-47 ; 
eulogises the Bar, 447-48; his Bud- 
get of 1865, 448 ; is defeated at 
Oxford, 449-51 ; indicts the Irish 
Church, 450 ; his Letter to Bishop 
Wilberforce on his Defeat, 451 

As A CniTic, 452-473. His 
Writings predominantly Theo- 
logical, 462 ; his Literary Produc- 
tiveness, 458; on Josiah Wedg- 
wood, 454-55 ; his Hellenic Bym- 
imthies, 455-50 ; on the Occupation 
of Egypt, 45(5 ; his Bket«di of 
Montenegro, 456-57; his Letters 
on Neapolitan Tyranny, 457 ; his 
Views on the Downfall of the 
Pope’s Temporal Power, 458 ;■ 
on the' British Oabinet, 458-59; 
on the County Franchise, 459; 
on the Universities, 459-60 ; on 
Examinations, 460-61 ; his Literary 
Style, 469-70 ; as a Critic Of Theo- 
logies, 470-78 ; his Bias' to^txls 
Christian Doj^a, 472; his Re- 
liance upon BiohOp . Butler, 472- 
73 

As Lsaueb of the House and 
Reformer, 474-501. Causes of 
his Defeat at Oxford, 474-76 ; his 
own References to it, 476-77 ; his 
Candidature for South Lancashire* 
476-78; succeeds Palmeit^ton 
Leader of the House ; his Mod 
rial Speech ou his Predecesc^ 
478-79 ; begins the Reduction i 
the National Debt, 480-82 ; int 
duces the Reform Bill of 18 
483-85 ; his Speeches in Support, 
of it, 486-89 ; writes to Sir William 
Gtugory, -400 ; visits Rome and hae 
; AM^nce with the Pope, 491-08 ; 
^fUF^lses the Reform Bill of 1867| 

> 4O8-*04 : threatens to wlthdrauR, 

' ftom the Leadership, 404 ; admits 
' his Error as to the Amerioaa dril 
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War, 405 ; atrik^e tlie Flrot Kote 
of a New€»iiipiiigii, 496-90 ; speaks 
on^Jh^es Unions, 496-07; mteives 
^ n.jpiep^ttation Tra^J^lon- 
isfes, 497-90 ; wicceeds A^j^us- 
i«ll as Liberal XAsder, 49 St . intro* 
d^s a Cbort^ Bates Abolition 
BIB, 499; pn^ses thb Three 
Besolutions on Irish Bisestali^ilh* 
mentif 499-501 ; carries an fiisU 
iCburen Saspensora Bill in the 
Ck>tninonR, anil begins to work 
out a Disestablishment 501 
As AK Orator, 502-527. Ma 
First Budget Speech, 

. Speeches on Itish Diaeatablish- 
mept and Irish Land, 608-4 ; 
. his' Dnel with Sir VAlliatn Har.< 
"cqturt on the Pnblfc Worship 
Begulation Bill, 505-7 ; a Supreme 
Oratorical Triumph, 607-10; his 
Great Speeches on the Bracllaugh 
' Question, 510-11 ; his Dome Ritie 
Campaign in Midlothian, 512-18; 
,}iis ^cond Home Buie Bill, 51b- 
14 ; his Skill as a Debater, 514 ; 
his Magnanimity, 515-16 ; his 
MemoriiU Oratory, 516-18; his 
Last Speech In the House, 518-20 ; 
his Eloquence compared with 
Pittas, 522 ; his House of Commons 
' S^le, 622-28 ; bantering Mr. 
Chaplin, 523-25 ; his Eloquence 
compared with Mr. Bright’s, 525- 
27 

His First Prpmikrship, 52^- 
589. His Choice of the Battle 
Ground, 028-81 ; his Address to 
the Electors of South-west Laiiea- 
shire, 531-34 ; prosecuting liis 
Candidature, 534-40 ; a Deliver- 
ance on Ritualism, 539 ; his Defeat 
in Lancashire and Election for 
Grticnwicli, 540; his Ministry, 
542-43 ; introduces the Irish 
Church Disestatdishment Dill, 
549-54 ; his Attitude towards 
University Bcforiu, 555; his Ca- 
binet Councils ; meets Jowett, 556 ; 
carries the First Irish Land Bill, 
5«>9-63 ; replies to Mr. Miall, 50;^ ; 
Jiis Views <milie Elementary Edu- 
' cation Bir, 504 ; his Essay on the 
Ffanco-German War, 565-67 ; 
throws oi)en the Civil Service to 
Comi>etition, 569 ; effects Improve- 
ments in Government Depart- 
; luents, 569-70 ; is attacked in his 
' own Constitutmey, 570 ; abolishes 
Army Purchase, 571-74 ; speaks 
on Free Trade, 674 ; deals witli 
Irish Home Rule, 674-75 ; ad- 
dresses his Constituents on Black- 
heath, 675-78; appoints Sir Robert 
Collier to the Judicial ConimitteH 
of tha Privy Council, 678 ; ap- 
points a Cambridge Clergyman 
to the Ewelme Rectory, 579 ; 
defends the Monarchy 580 ; ac- 
cepts the Alabama Award, 5S2 ; 
iutnxluces an Ii;*iah University 
Bill, 584 ; is defeated and resigns, 
but resumes Office, 585-86; re- 
arranges bis Cabinet and becomes 
Chancellor of the Excheqncr, 588 ; 
dissolves parliament on a Pnnuise 
If to abolish the Income-tax, 589 
, His Homb Lwe, 690-006. Hap- 
piness of his Home Life, 590-91 ; 
his Position at Hawarden that of 
a Guest, 591 ; how ho arranged his 
Library ; the ** Temple of Peace ** 
and 8t. DeinioVs, 691-02; adds to 
the Hawarden Estate, 69IU howi 
he began the Da^ 594 ; 
command ; at Breakfaw’i W» 
Morning’s Work, 595; sBaLan^l- 
scape Gardener; his Adventure 
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^ ^ Tree-felllng, 
696 ; at Afternoon Tea and Dinner. 

. 598 ; the Breadth of his Znteiests. 
698-99 ; his Talk, 599 ; his Men^ 
and Moral Qualities,' 600-1 ; His 
'• Self-order and Discipline, 601-8 ; 
what he owed to his Wife and 
Children, 604; EnumeratJon.ofhis 
Family, 664-6 

His First Rbtirement, 007- 
017. His Misealeulation in dis- 
solving ' Parliament, 607 ; re- 
signs Office, 608-9 ; announces his 
Retirement, 609; opposes the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
610-11 , disensses Ritualism, Oil ; 
his Private Affialrs, 612^; his Athle- 
tics, 612-14 ; returns to Theologi- 
cal Controversy, 614-15 ; attacks 
Romanism, 615-17 

And the Eastern Question, 
618-684. Enters upon the Bnl- 
garian Agitation and speaks at 
Blackheath, 619-20 ; defembi Rus- 
sian Intervention, 621-22; visits 
Birmingham niid blesses the Cau- 
cus, 622-23 ; in Dublin, 624 ; 
opposes the Vote of Credit almost 
vSiiigle-handed, 625-26 ; criticises 
the 'I’reaty of Berlin and de- 
nounces the Cyprus Convention, 
626-628 ; his Unpopulnricy in Mu- 
sic-hall and “Society" Circles, 
628-629 ; decides to retire from 
Greenwich, 629 ; Indications of 
his Ascentlciicy in the Country ; 
addresses Paupers ; starts for 
Midlothian, 630 ; his First Midlo- 
thian Campaign, 630-34 

His Seoonj) PitEMiKRSirn*, 
635-081. His Election Address, 
(»36-38; criticises Tory Finance, 
638 ; addresses a Meeting at Mary- 
lebonc, 639-40; his .Second Mid- 
lothian Campaign, 040-44; elected 
for Midlothian and for Leeds, 646 ; 
his New Administration, 650; 
gives Offence to the Emperor of 
Austria, 651 ; his Letter of Apo- 
logy, 6.52 ; his Treatment of the 
Kasteni Question, 052-54; and the 
Brad laugh Difficulty, 054-56 ; abo- 
lishes tho 3lalt Duty, 657 ; pro- 
poses lliat Mr. F. H. < ►’Donnell 
should not be heard. 608- 59; Ins 
Trip on tho Grant ully Casfte, 6.5i)- 
60; moves an Urgej-cy Rule, 662- 
6.3; his Last Budgets, 004; his 
Tribute to Lord Beaconsiield, 664- 
65 ; bis Transvaal Policy, 66.5 ; his 
Second Irish Land Bill, 065-60; 
denounces the I^and League, 6(57- 
68 ; defends tho Kilmainham Ne- 
gotiations, 609-71 ; stays at Cannes, 
672-74 ; his Speech on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, 674-75 ; his Cruise on 
the Pembroke Castle^ 674 ; enfran- 
chises the Liibourere, 07.5-77 ; his 
Egyptian Policy, 677-81 ; his 
Speech on Fenj-deh ; his Govern- 
ment defeated, 681 

As A Home Ruler, 682-720. 
Favours an Irish Parliament in 
August, 1885, 084; his Dislike of 
“Tlie Radical Progmniiiie, ’^685; his 
Election Address in 1885, 087-89 ; 
his Efforts to secure Liberal Unity, 
690-92 ; calls for an Indejiendcnt 


Majority, 692-94 ; shelves Dia- 
establlsument, 694; declares the 
“Hawarden Kite’’ to be an Irrespon- 
sible Declaration; supports Mr. 
Jesse Ciollings’ Amendment to the 
Address, 698 ; forms a Home Rule 
‘ Cabinet, 698 ; introduces the First 
' Home Rule BUI, 699-702 ; Intro- 
|[.,i^Auces the Land Purchase Mill, 
704; his Final Appeal for the 
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Home Bhle BUI, DM; to 
and dissolves Farltotnent, 766-4>; 
his 709; toeoes a 

Pamphlet , on tlm Irish Gneetion, 
709*10; protests against Coercion* 
718-14; attends a Demonttcation 
in Wales^5; hia Pknitomdtom 
of Home We, 716*20 : W Golden 
Wedding, 719; on Ine FslV of 
Parnell, 720 

• His FotiRTH PftEiriBtteiUF AND 
Final l^ETiRBMmrr, 721-786. His 
last Election Address, 721 ; forms 
his Fourth Ministry, 728; intro- 
duces his New Home Buie Bill 
and carries it through the 0dm- 
mons, 726*23 ; speaks on Bimetal- 
lism and the Bvacuatton of Egypt, 
728 : denounces the I^rde for re- 
jecting the Bill ; writes a Letter 
about “Dodo,*' 780; his Last 
Speech iu the House, 781 ; his 
Farewell Letter to life Consti- 
tuents, 782 : his Attitude towards 
tlie Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 

» 732 ; Ills AbsoruDon in Study, 788 ; 
Ins Champlou^^ of Armeuia ud 
Greece, 734-36 . ^ 

His Last Days, 73^-744. At- 
tacked by Agonisingl'^ins at But- 
terstoiie, 737 ; goes to Ciinnes, 788 ; 
returns to licndon, 780; stays at 
Bourncmoutli, but goes Home to 
(lie, 740 ; his Death. 742 ; is 
mourned all over tho World, 742 ; 
tlie Lyiug-in-Stute -in Westmin- 
ster Hall and the Burial in tho 
Abbey, 748; a Great and Com 
inandiiig Figure, 744 
Gladstone, Mrs. W- B*, (nie Glynne), 
First Meeting of with Mr. OlM- 
stone, 4 ; meets him at Lady T'he-. 
resa Lister’s Musical Parties, 217 ; 
sres him at Rome, 282 ; Marriage 
of, 238; accompanies him to tho 
Ionian Islands, 899 ; and a Reform 
Domnnstratiou in 1860, 491 ; goes 
witli Mr. Gladstone to Rome, 491 ; 
.593; her Caro of her Husband, 
•)02, 604 ; Colebnitlon of her 

Golden Wedding, 719 
Gladstone, William Glynne, 594 
Gladstone, William Henry, Eldest Son 
of W. E. Gladstone, 239, 448-40, 
477, 593, 004 

Glynne, Lady, Mother of Mrs. 

stone, 232, 239 r 

Glynne, Catlniriiie, Gladstone, 
Mrs. W. E. 

Glynne, Mary. Sf'e Lyttelton, Lady 
Glynne, HcMiry, llev., 593 
Glynm*, Sir Stephen, Brother-in-law 
of Mr. Gladstone, 74, 591,598, 612 
Glynne, Sir Stephen Richard, Father 
of Mrs. Gladstone, 289 
Gordon, General, and the Soudau, 
680-31 

Gordon, Hon. Artliur, Lord. Stall**'! 
more, 198, 899 

Gorham Jiiiggment, The, 350-851 
Goschen, Right Hon. G. J., 450 (foot- 
note), 642, 052, 690, 697, 708, 711 
Grant, James, his Estimate of Mr. 

Gladstone in 1838, 220 
Grant-Duff, Sir Mountstnart, 268-4 
Graham, Sir James, 100, 805 
Granville Earl, 666, 608-9, 648, 660, 697 , 
Greece, Modern, Mr, Gladstone’s 
Sympathies with, 455-456 
Greek Frontier, R[<'* Gladstone and 
the, 072 

Gregory, Sir William. 490 
Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone's Betpre* . 
sentation of, 540, 570, 575*76, «89, 
619-20, 629 

GreviUe Memoirs, References In, 18111^ 
186, 192, 198, 195, 196*87» 278, 279, 
808, 818, 871, 891 > 




H|io<iley, • ^andiditto for Newark- 
tipon^Trent, lOO, 10« 

Hallam, Arthur H»nry, s^les Mr. 
Gladatojie “Tl»o Eton Premier/*, 
60 , becomes If|tiinate with Him, 
74 ; 00 ; hie Oorrespondoiicc with 
Mr. Gladstone, 09-100, foretells 
Temiyeon’s Oieatness, 100, vieite 
Oxfotd Univeisitiy, 100, « Mem 
l)tr of ** The Aj^aties, * 102 , his 
Estimate of Maarice, 102, his 
Death, 182-88 
Hallam, Homy 80 

Xiumilton, Walter Kerr, Bishop of 
Salisbury, 74 

Hmeouit, Sir William, his Duel with 
Mr Gladstone tin Public 
Woishii> BerfulaHon Bill, OOS, 
542, 098, 712. 71f., 728 748 
Kardy, Mr. Gathoiiio (Bail of Craii- 
mo >tw), defeats Mi Gladstone at 
Oxtord Unn« iKity, 4*»1 
Haitington, Maiquis ot (Duke rf 
Devonshire), elected Inbeiat 
Ijeadi r m the Commons 000 , and 
the Eastern Question, ()21--2 , his 
Dlection Address in ISbO 686 , his 
Position 111 1880, 648, (>49-'>0 , and 
Home Rule, 097, 699, 707, 70S, 
709, 710 

Haw ai den, 282, 2^9,240, Mr Glid 
stones Position at , the “ lomide 
of Peace * and ( hapel of Ease at, 
691-92, 6H, 'i95 596, 590, the 

8m(Cbsioii to the J si lit, 593 94, 
Beauties of the Paik, 6 >5 »6 Mi 
Gladstone s Adventui e lu tiie Pui k, 
696; 737, 740 

Huwarden Kite, ’ The, 690 
Hawtrey, Dr , 74, 78 
IlerlfCrt Sidm y(Loid Htrbeit of Lea), 
114,121,106,240 471, S2 )d 
Hicks-Beach, 8ii Michael, 08 l, 700, 
743 

Home Life, Mr Gladstoin s, '‘oo ()0f 
H mie Rule, Gladstone and, 574 1 44 
684, 087, 680, 092-94, O3 j-720, 7-1 
37, 728-32 

lloinei, Mr Gladstone’s btudies in 
f39-4P, 464-05, 5S4. 733 
Hope, James Hope-Bcott 
Hope-Scott, James, and Mi Glad 
stone, 60, 76. 122-23,239, 281, 851-54 
Horace, Mr Qladstoae s Iranslations 
of, 162-54 

Hoi small, Edwaid, and the Reform 
Bill of 1806, 485-86 
Hou.;hton, Lotd (Monckton Milncs), 
on Ml. Gladstone and Loid Bea- 
( ohstltld, 80 , and Mi Gladstom s 
^ Solitary Diniiei at Gi illion s, 34 ; 
Ins Vibit tQ Oxloid Umveisity, 
102-8; his Jmineisions of the 
Oxfoid Union, 114, Ins mot on 
bunnay Obsei \ anc *, 209 , on the 
Contrast between Palmeiston and 
Gladstone, 478 , expostulates with 
Gladstone, 574 

House of iiords. See Iiord^ House of 
Ho wick. Bold (aftei wards Eai 1 Gre} ), 
attack# .Ml. Gladstones Father 
for tha Management of a Slave 
Plantation, mj his Bstimate of 
Ml. Gladstone's Fi^st Great Speech 
in Parliament, 177 ; 209 
Hume, Deacon, and tlie Board of 
Tiad& 278-79 
Hume, Joseph, 205-7, 404 
Humour, Mr. Gladstone’s Seme of, 
176, 826-26, 600-1 
BJOUfklsson, William, 91 



Indian Mutiny, The, Mr« Gladstone 
on, 895 

Ingiis, Sir Ilobei-t, 207,226. S06, 641.342 
rdptan Islands, Mr. Glaimtones Mis- 
sion to, 898-403 , Cession of, 446 
Italia# Unity, Ifi. Gladstone on, 
427-28 f 

Iiisli Chuich, Mr. Gladstone and the, 
170-82, 202-3, 228-24, 258 55, 412- 
14, 460, 490-501, 680-32, 634, 536, 
538, 546-55 

lush pnevaiices, 643-46, Mi Glad 
stone on, 558 

Iilsli Laud Bill (1870), 560 I , (ISSI), 
665-68 , G8S6) 7(»4 5 
Irish Land 5j7-b0 See ulbo 

lush Land Bill 

Iiisli Land Len,:m 661, 666 (S 
lush Univei sity Bill, ilu 581 86 


Jamaica Cons< tution, Bill foi sus- 
jHiiding tilt iJ7 J8 
Jerusaltm Bi><hopiic, The, 2S0 
Jeioiis, btaiile>, and tht ( >il Qufs 
tion, 480 82, InteiMcw ot wiLli 
Mr Gladstom , 4S1 
Jones, Aichdeacoii, 66 
Juu<ti, B( iinmiii, and Mr (>lil 
stone, 556 


Kav Slinttlt worth, Sli ) nm s uli 
cite the Lamastenau b>slem»t 
E Itu ition, 215 

TvPin, Cli ules, 7^ 

Keite, l)i , HtadiuasUi < f I ton 7-- 
74, 75, 86 87 

“Kilnnmham lie ii> * Ih <(8 "1 

Iviiatchl ull - Hu^esseii Bi i 

boiniit, Loi I 

Knowles, Mi James, and Mi Glad 
stone, 19, 708 


Labouchere, Mi Umij, MP an I 
Home Knit , 706 

Latada bii Jaims his Utcolh (in ns 
ot Ml Glidst m i4 t iU 

Liiuashiie Cotton J am int, Hie 430, 
431, 442, 44 > 

Lalid JjCiigui , liish, 6( 1 6< C8 

Le( kv> Right H< ii W E H , and 
Home Rule, 710 

Leeds, Mi Gladstones Election for, 
046 

licopardi, Mr Gladstom s Bssa> on, 
1 iJ 

Lewi*., bii Geoige CorncM all, 74, 387, 
414-16, 544 

Licensing Act (1872), Th. , 582 83 

Lincoln, Lord ( iltei waiUs J?itth Duke 
of NewiasUe), one ol Mi Glad- 
stone’s Eton rricuds, 75, a Mem* 
her of the “ Weg 103 , at the 
Oxford Union, 127 ; recommends 
Ml Gladstone to his lather, 132 , 
IS appointed a Junioi Loid of the 
Treusuiy, 195, retires fiom South 
Notts, 320, divoices Ladv Lincoln, 
847-49 , Accession of, to the Duke- 
dom, 869 , takes OttiCe as Colonial 
Secretary in Ixird Aberdeen s 
Ministry, 871 ; flavours Warwitli 
Bmsia, 379 , 618 

ListeiL lAdy Theres^ her Musical 
ft^ies in 1888, 21^ 

Literature, Mi. OladstoRe’s Onntrl* 
lAiltoim to, «62-t8, 466-69 et 
pataim 

Liverpool, Electoral Corruption at, 
l6f-7Q, 178-79 ^ 

Llo)d, Bishop, ^ Barty Daith a 


I^ottfa, House of* 296*7 ; and Ha- 

** 554; Mr. Bright On, 655; and tlm 
Ballot) BiU, and the AboUtion 
of Army Puieihasiei, 671, 572-74; 
and tlie Land Act Of 1881, 668; 
rimI the County Franchise, 676-77 ; 
and Mr Gladstone’s Fourth Ad- 
iniuistrati/m, 724-25, and Home 
Rule, 728-30, and the Paiish 
Cornu ils Bill, 619-20, 781 
Lowe, Robeix (Viscount Sherbrooke), 
Declaiation as to Mr, Gladstone s 
Masterfulness, 23 at the Oxford 
Union, 125, 126, 127, 134 , ou the 
( ounty iiunchisc, 450, and the 
Rifoim Bill of 1866, 485-90; 

1 allies to liisJi DiscbtaWshment, 
501 , iotns the Fii st CfladstiliiP 
Ministi}, 542, and the ptoposed 
Maith 3 IV, 571-72 , and his 
QiiiiilI \ ith Am ton, 589, 608 
Lo\m II, Janus Russell, Mi. and 
(j 1 ulstoiiL, 333 
1 yill, J IS , J23, 126 
J \ n Ihuisl. Loid, 197. 428 
l.ytb It on, Loid as a Scholar, 138-80 ; 
Ills Mainagc to Miss Mar> Glynue, 
238 

1 jttilton, Lady (nee Glyniio), Mai- 
in„ouf, 23S 

Litton, Bail of, and Afghanistan, 681 
(32 

Litton, Lord (Bulwer-Lytton), and 
Ml Glidstoni s Mission to the 
1( nnn Islands, 398-99 * 


Maf’iiila\ Lord, on enfratirhising 
tin J»\V8, 118-10 , meets Ml 
(iladstohc at Romo, 233 , liis 
Ki \uw of “ Ihc State in its Rola- 
liotis with the Chuieh,’ 233-35 , 
his Attuks upon the Olnnese m 
(\)nnr ction w it h the Opium Tiaffic, 
241 , taunted by Mi Gladstone 
witli his pepaituio fiom Family 
'JiaditioriH, 248 . on the House of 
Louis, 244 , Mr. Gladstone on, 
407 69 * 

M(Oaith>, Mr Justin 722 723 
McioColl, Canon, and Mr Gladstone's 
bpecch on the lush Uuiveisity 
Bill, 585 86 (footnote) 

Madeod, Nonuau, Ms. Gladstone on, 
463 

Muidc n Speech, Mr, Gladstone’s, 170 
Malmesbuiy, Lord, Refetencos to his 
Diary, 806, 664 

M inning Henry Edward (Cardinal), 
102, X18. 116. 129-80 , hiS frifiid. 
ship With Mr. Gladstone, 180; 
an Champkm, 204; 

IS Godflittisr to Win. Benify 
Gladsto##, 269 , receives a Latter 
liom Mr Gladstone on the May- 
nooth Giant, 812-18 ; his Secession 
to Rome, 851-62 ; on Mr. Glail- 
aloncs Visit toBome in 1866, 401- 
92 , and M>. Gladatone’s Attack 
on Modem Bomaniam, 616-17 
Match-taXj^The proposed, 672 
Maurice* F. D , his Influence at Ox- 
ford, 102, 168, 124 

MaynootHHraut, Ihe, 228-27, 264, 
312-14 V V 

Maxwell ^eett; Mis, Daughter of 
James Hope Scott, 852, 853, 854 
Melbourne, Lord, 190, 192, 204, 288, 
276 

Meiiirale, Charles, 102 
Mmll, Edward, and the Elementary 
Education BiU, 608 I 





308 Hoogliton,, 

9lr WUliaiu, m .. . „ 

UcmkaWll, Z^fwlt VtevatkncLtrf, to th# . 

Privy 

IIoi^n<igro» Ifir.'^GlatltitoDe'atid, 456« 
QTyW-M 

tforlej, Mr. John, and Goeroiori, 06S ; 

and Home Rnle, 6oe, m, m, 703- 
^ 712, 718 (lootnotc), 718, 

jsw • 

Mforpeth, Viaeonnt, 110, 22Je-26 
|Ionnt-Templ^ Lord (William Cow.. 

KoiSley, Thomas, *' tt(Minu!g(Sfenc<“j *’ 
of, 204 

Corporations Bill* The, 

Saumy. llr. John, Coinmenhs <tf M“. 
Ulaastone on the Lite of, 16-17 

!!7apoleonHl. andfOr^ini, 895 
National Pebt, Mr. Gladstone begins 
the Hcduetion of, 48(1- S2 
Natural Imirtoftalityy, Mr. Glad- 
stone's Views oh, 270 
Navy Estimates Mn 1894, Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 731 

Neal lolitan Misgoverninent, and Mr. 
Gladstone, 863-00, 

Negro Emmmlpaiion, IM- 92, 134, 171- 
74, 178, 214, 220, 243 
Newark-upon-Trent, Mr. Gladw^^i^’s 
Representation of, 158-84, 195-90, 
215, 275-76, 820-22 
Newcastle, Fourth Duke of, 158-.59, 
>62 


O'Shaa iSivoree Case, 

Oxford Union dpoi^y. The, lannda. . 
. tion of, Hi; Mrf Oiadstone’e Con- 
^nedtion wl^ US-M 
Oxford Universi^, Mr. Gladstone's 
Career at, 94-110 ; a Petition of* 
against B/Morm, 100; coin))aied'‘- 
with CarrtMdie, 111-12, 160-51 1 
Mr. Gladstones Love for, 150 ; as^ 
a Trainiug-ground for Prime Min- 
isters, 151 ; thelhike of Welling^ 
ton's Election a^ Chancellor of, 
183-84 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Repi'esen- 
tation of, 840-342, 872.89J, 417. 
449, 450-51, 474-76 ; his Lecture 
tfl, 460 

Pain OP, Roundell. Nee Selborne, tor 1 
Palmer of Magdalen and thu Oxforfl 
Vnion, 126 ^ 

Palmerston, Lord, api>oin(ed For ign 
Secretary ; on University Testa, 
lOO} Mr. Gladstone’s Disgust with, 
844 ; his Great Siteech in the Don 
Paciflco Debate, 857 ; is dismissed 
by and defeats Lord John RusKell', 
808 ! his Eulogy of Turkey, 375 ; 
works for War with Russin, .'}79 • 
resigns, but is induced liy Glad- 
stone to remain in Olllct, 879; 
his First Ministry, 382 ; and t-ivil 
Berviijo Reform, 388 ; is defeated 
in Parliaraont in Connection with 
the Case of the .drrota, but. Vic- 
torious in the Country, 391 ; de- 
feated on the Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill, 395 ; his Governmci t 
of 1859, 417; his Relations with 
Mr. Gladstone, 420; on keeping 
Mr. Gladstone “ iiumleil,” 451 ; 


PlgoU-FtorgMy. ; 

Place, Francis, -275 

HOi'Xfootnote) r; ,’ , 

Pollock, Sir Frederiok, 

his “Fenonal |teuio»bt»aiias»'' 
•556.578 

Fowles, Hr.* and the IfopfsasiifoK^ 17 ^ 
Praed, Haokworth, 78 . 

Presbyterian Hltoal, GMstoiia 
on, 674' 'V"' V “ 

Press, The, Mr. Gladstone on, .448>47 
Protection, Mr. Gia^iatdne^ Hmadei- 

? ation from* 294-99. ali6 Free 
fade 

Public Woivliip Regulation Bill* Hr.. 

Gladstone’s Opposition to, 616-11 
Purcell, Mr., References to liia **Llfe 
of Manning*” ^ 111* 492, 617 

“ Radical Progiamme, ' The**’ Mr. 

Gladstone and, 684-85 
Railway Regulation Bill, Hr* Qloid- 
stone's, 284 ’ 

liawBon, Rev. William, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s First Teacher. 66 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., his Beodl- 
Icction of Mr. Gladstone at the 
Board of Trade, 281^ Promotion 
of, 282 ^ 

Redistribution Bill, n»0, 676 - 77, 
081 

Redmond, Mr. John, 722 ; 

Reform, Perllaraentary* Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Connection with, 106-10* 
125-28, 402, 442-44, 459, 474-76, 
483-91, 493-95, 676-77, 681 e4 pa^i" 
aim 



Piety, Hr. HI 
890.540-41 


Nis^jvcastle Programme, Mr. Glad- 
^ stone and the, 720' 

Newman, John Henry, at Oxford, 
104, 121 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Estimate 
of his Influence at Oxford, 208-4 ; 
bis Sympathy with hir, Gladstone 
.under Aclverse Criticism, 231 ; hia 
Testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Knowledge of St. Augustine, 247 ; 
his Secession, 310 

Nonconformists, Mr, Gladstone and, 


Death of, 478; Mr. Gladstone’s 
Memorial Speech on, 478-79 
Papal Suvureiguty, Mr. Gladstone on, 
508 

Paper Duty, Repeal of the, 423-25 
Parish Councils Bill, The, 728, 731 
Parliameiita) v Reform. *Sfee Reform 
Parnell, C. S., 659, 660, 661-62, 091, 
694-95, 708, 713, 719-20 
Parnell Commission, 16, 719 
Parnell, Sir H.* and Financial Re- 


Reid, Sir Wemyss, his Life of W* B. 

Forster, 664, 657-68 (fopUioUlr 
Reud(d, Lord, 738, 748 , 

llepublieanisin in England^ Hr-iHad- 
stone’s Opposition to, 5W 
Rotii’einont, Mr. Gladstone's Bwit, 
007-17 ; his Final, 781-36 
R^ville, Dr., his Ooutrovorgy with 
Mr. Gladstone, 250 
Rice.. See Spring Rice 
Richter, Dr. Ohnefalsch-, Author of 


252-818, 200-62, 263-66, 273, 568 form, 289 “ Kypi'os,'’ 146 

Norfolk, Duke of, and Mr. Glad- Patteson, Bishep, Mr. Gladj,t<mc on, Rii)on, Bari of, leaves Earl Grey’s ’ 
stone’s Funeral, 743 461 Government, 190; as Mr. Gl^-* 

Northcote, Staflui'd (Earl of Xddes- Peace-at-any- Price* Mr. Gladstone stone’s Chtefat the Board of Trade; 

lelgh), becomes Mr. Gladstone’s on, 641-42 276-77,278-79 . 

Private Secretory, 282; ’defends Peel, Sir Robert, and Catholic Ripon, Marquis of, appointed VioSjrny 
^ the Recall of Sir Bardley Wilmot, Emancipation, 121 ; loses lus Seat of India* 650 ; aud Home Rtil^ 

889-40; supports Mr. Gladstone as for Oxford University, 125 ; sent 705 

Candi(^te for Oxfond Unlyersity, for by William IV. on the Dis- Ritualism, Mr. Gladstone on, 638*89, 

I 342; takes up the Work of Civil missal of the Melbourne Govern- 611,614-15 

Serviw Reform* S72-7S; enters ment, 198; forms an Administra- Robbins, Mr. A.F..l^forences to his 

PaiRaljiietit under Mr. Gladstone’s lion, 194 ; appoints Mr. Gladstone “ Early Public Life of Win. Ewart 

AW^Oe;^ 874 ; seeks a Leader and a Junior Lord of the Treasury, Gladstone,” 162, 170, 177, 288-89 

flnds ona. in DisraiedL 889 ; on Mr. 194 ; is defeated in the Country, ' Rochester, Bishop of, 785-86, 788 • 

Gladst^e’s Indl^ment of the 196; his Resignation, 204; his Roebuck, J. A.*, 166, 199* 211. 217-18, 

Irish Church. 450 (mi^tjiote) ; and Indignation at The State in its 857* 861, 882,;^8 ’ 

the Bssteni Question, 625 ; defends Relations with the Church,” 282 ; Rogers, Fredenc. See Blichfoid*, 

Tory Finance in 1880, 686 ; 668 ; is is sent for by the Queen* but Lord 

elevated to the Rouse ^f LoMs, abandons the Attempt to form a Rogers, Dr. Guinness, 740 

682 ; his Death, 711 Ministry, 288 ; his Second Ad- Rogers, Professor Thorold* Epigram 

ministration* 276 ; Greville's Per* of, on GUdstone and Disraeli* 008} 
Dakeley* Frederic, 98* 108 ception of his liberalism, 278 ; 661 <footnote) 

Gbsiructlon, fh,niamcnhia<y* 659, 661- his Great Budget of 1842, 287 ; his Romanism, Modern* ai^ked by lb'* 

63 Reform of the Tariff, 287. 288 ; his Gladstone, 615 . 

O’Connell* Daniel, on JHectoral Cor- Acceptance of Free Trade in Corn, Rosebery, Earl of, 6^ 68f {liud (IftMi 

rnption at Liverpool* 18^179 ; on 818-^; keeps theWhigu In Ofllce, First ■ Midlothian jEltetfo^ 616 ; 

the House of Lords, 200T4S^upports 848-44 ; De^h of; Mr. Glad- as Foreign Stoitiury, 698, Ttti 

the Whigs and is dehohneed by stone’s Estimlto of, 862 ; a Statue 726, 780; . as Premier* 

Mr. Gladstone, 210 ; his Parody on of, unveiled at Manchester* 875 ; 748 / sv 

«the Three Colonels.” 224 ; takes . and toe Income Tax, 404 ^ “ Round Table Oonforenee*** The, 712 

a Journey with Mr. Gladstone, Peelite Period* Mr. GlaxIstoiH’s* 885- Boutoh* BehJamln, 1LF«, i86 , . 

235r86 (footnote); Mr. Gladstone 402 Bussell, Lord John <Bitrl 

on* 468-64 ; 716 , Fb^iteiyjthe, Position of, in 1852* 868 ; 192 1 moves the House into Qm* 

I^Ckmoor* Feargus* 844 their CoaUtionwi^ the Whigs, 860 mittee en the Temporalities Of the 




^ i^ei 

OftMiMt in 1840, 810; migii% Ibnt 
^remitttes jOlftces introduces t;he 
iBccleslMtkJttl l^s 3111 , a0(V-«7. 
8<|», diflnilsae^ liOrd Palmerston 
Md in bimaetf defea)^!, 868 , pro- 
poBCB ^^llianoe to Feelhns, 
0(Ui^p(M6tu!e with 
ILoml AWrdeen on t&e Subiect. 
860^; nocepto Of{lpeia|^r Lord 
Aberdeen as ^Foreign 3eo*etorv, 
871 , ftivouts War vrfttt tftubsia, 
870 ^defeats tbe Derby Ooveiu- 
ment, *402 ; at Foieign Secretary 
linder PaUpei ston, 417 , is elevated 
to tbe House of Loids, 428 , 474 , 
auoGeeda Palmerston as* Premier, 
470 , Career Ot his Ministry, 482- 
91 , resigns oi^ the Refmm Bill of 
1866,401 ; rethbs from the Leader- 
ship of the Paity, 498 , suppoits 
Irish XHHfstablishroent, 601 
*]8u‘<se]l, Ml G W* K , Heftronces to 
* Mono,^] H li on Mi Glndstone, 148 
140; 209, 24(M1, 499, f80 , 030 
t footnote I 

Russian Inti i \ ention in the IBalkanH, 
Mr Gladstone on, 621-22 


Bt DeminVs Librai y and Hostel, 85, 
268, 592 

Salisbury, Marquis of (Loid Rolieit 
Lecil), 890 {footnote), 49d (foot 
note) ; denounies Mi Gladstones 
'Ireatmeiit of thi House of Lords, 
425 , 460 , and tht Constantinople 
b Conference, 021 , his lUturn troin 
the Berlin Cilpllmress 6Jb , his h ii st 
Administration, bb)2 , Ins Irihli 
Policy, 683, 687, 691, 6%, 705 his 
Second Administration, 700 711, 
7H-14, 715 10, Tl'C.iO, ,722-23, 
734, 742, 743 

Sandon Loid liis Eli ( turn for Liver 
pool, P(,titioned HMunst 168 70 
Scholarship, Mr (ilidstoiii s 115 4 
8ec also Ciitii, Mi GlaUstme 

as a 

Bcudainoii , Ml , and thi Post Oflice 
IScandal, 5So 

- Bclborne, Eail of (Roundill ralin r>, 
* 124, 126 209, 'il, 0(( 1 68, 097, 

^ 698, 609 

Sclwyii, George Augustus 74, 78, 79, 
90 

Senioi, Nassau, and Mr. Gladstone, 
886, 411, 413 14 

ShafteSbmy, Earl of, on Mi Glad 
stone 111 1841, 280-81 on Mi 
Gladstones Suppoit of the Ihs 
sentcis Chapels Bill, 808 
Shuw-Lefevre, Right Hon G J , 542 
»Sheil, Rtchaid Lalou 287 88, his 
FoiecaSt as to Mr Cftadstoiie, SOS 
Slieibrooke, Viscount <8ee Lowe, 
Robeit 

Sheridan, Riehatd Brinsley, Mi 
Gladstone on, 467 

Shuttlewoi th See Kay Shuttlewoi th 
Blbthorp, Colonel, and the Maynootli 
Grant, 288-84} 226 
Slavery. SafjKe^ ttraancipation 
binith, Goldvna, noleasoi, and Home 
Rde, 710 

Sniltb, Sir Thomas, 740 
Society, Mr Oladstobe in, 828-84 


Mr, OlaMone and the, 680^ 

3om Labceehire, Hr. Qladsix^ne^g 
Caadidatore for, 476-78 
South-West letnoasbire, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Candidature for and Defeat 
in ms, 581-40 ^ 

Speddlng, James. 102 ‘ 

Spencer, Dai 1, 671, 683, 097, 098, 705 
Spring Rioe, T, and the House of 
w Lords, 205, introduces a Bill to 
abolish Church Rates, 212 , com 
^ pliments Mr. Ghwistono and com 
mits an Irish Bull 219-20 , moves 
the Maynooth Grant, 223, on 
State Giants to Religious Bodies, 
236-87 


Stanley, Arthur Pcnihjn (Dean of 
Westminstei), 78, 90, 95, .>80, 629 
(footnote) 

Stanley, Goofllcj bee Dtiby, Fif 
teaiith Eail ot 

Btanmore, Lord See Goidon, Hon 
Aithui 

Staiiafeld, Sir James 542, 691) 

“State in its Bilati>tis with the 
Church, Ihe, ’ 227 32, 233 3 >, 2 j<1- 
55 

State Churchit»m, Mi Gladstone on 
227-82, 235, ( 14-lo S« ^ Iso 

Cl) inch of England and Dis 
establishment 

Steiling, John, 102 

Steiling Club Ihe 809 10 

Stratford de Redcliffi , Loid, and tht 
Crimean Wai , 879 

“Siucess, Sir T din Gladstones 
Blavt Estati 92 

Sugden, Lor I Clnnceiloi , Ins Retort 
o* the Duke of New < astlt 1 59 

Suer Canal Shares Mi (ila Istimi on 
the Purch isi < f, ( is i ) (footiiott) 
677-78 


Sunday Obscrv am c Mi (ill Isii nc s 
(02 

Suthciland Dowa„(i Dm hiss of, and 
Gdiibaldi, 442 


Tait, Aiclibihl) q> 114 
Tanffllifiiin Mi Gl list me uid, 
-SO, -bS 93, 2 )4 99 11 17 

Tuinton, Loid (Htiiiy Laboucliiu), 
2J7, 340 

“ lea loom Part^, Ihi 494 
Icmporal Powei Mi i lad stone on 
the Downfall of the, 457 
Tennyson, Loid, 14 1j hisPiize Poem 
on riinbiicto i 9^ 100 a Membei of 
The Apostles 10- , Beginning 
of his FIlelld^hlp with Mi Glad 
hi one, 217, Ati Gladstom on, 
40(H57 , and the County hi aiu hi si , 
676, 676 

Tennyson, Loid (the Piesi nt) on Mr 
Gladstone**! f iiticism of ‘ Maud, ' 
386 

Tliackersy, Win Makopi act , 99, 100 
Theologian, Mr Gladstone as a, 24o- 
73, 470-71 

Thessaly, Mi Gladstone and, 072 
Tuiibei ‘•tail; Remission i f the, 289-90 
Tory Peiiod, Mr Gloilstones, 155- 
244 

Traotarianlsm, 223, 310-12 
Txansvaal, Mr Gladstone and the, 
643, 065 

Tree-iellmg, Mr Gladstone s A<Ulic- 
lion to, 596-93, 612-14 , how his 
Interest in it began, 613 
Trench, Richard Clmm vi\, 102 
Tre^lyan, t^r George, 870 (footnote), 
6Me,n2, 719, 726, 727 



Viauda, Mr. CJIadOCdna aift iM 

DiiiversiUaSt Mnl&li* ' 
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J. Wood. Cheap Edition, ts. 6 d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Nursing of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Cathf.rinr J. Wood. 2s. 6d. 
Optics. By Professors Galbraith and Haughton. Entirely New and 

Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

OnrOwn Country. With 1,200 Illustrations. Cheap Edition. 3 Vols. 5s. each. 
Paris, Old and New. Illustrated. - In Two Vols. 9s. or los. 6d. each. 

Penny Magazine, The New. With 650 Illustrations. „Vol. I., 2s. 6d. 

Peoples of the World, The. By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. Complete in Six 
Vols. With Illustrations. 7s. ( 5 d. each. 

Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of. Entirely New and largely , 

increased Edition. los. 6d. Also in half-morocco, 2 Vols., 15s. 

Physiology for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., 
M.R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 55, 
Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols. , with 48 F.xtJUisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. i as. the set. Popular Edition in 

Four Voh., price i8s. each. 

Picturesque Australasia, Casseirs. With upwards of i.ooo lllustrationa In 

Four Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Picturesque Canada. With about 6oo Original Illustrations a Vola ;^9 9s. the set 




Selfction$ from Cassell db Company* s Pnblications, 

.Floturesque Europe. Popular LdUion, Complete in Five Vojs, Each containing; 

Exquisite Litho Plates, Orighial Drawings, and nearly* aoo Original Illur* 
trations. i8s. each. (I'he British liles.) Two Vols. in One. Chtafi EiiitioH, ic.s. 6d. 
Hcturesque Udediteiraiieaii, The. With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations 
from Original Designs by leading Artists of the day. Two VoTs. Cloth, /a as. each. 
Piffoons, Fulton’s Boole of. Edited by L&wis Wright. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumlky, With 50 Ftill-page Illustrations. 
Popular BMiioH, In One Vol,, zos. 6d. Edition^ witli 50 Coloured Plates 

and numerous Wood Engravings.' ais. 

Planet, Tbq Story of Our. By IVof. Bonnev, F.R.S., &c. With Coloured 

Plates and Maf ind abfttit 100 Illustrations. C>xt'ap Riiiiion. 7s. 6d 

Police and Cn-^e, Mysteries of A General Survey of Wrong-dolns; and 

Its Pursuit. By Major Akthi r Grikkim h.s. Tv > Vols. ais. 

Pol3rteclinlc Series, The. Practical Illui>traied Manuals. i^A List will be 
sentonappl'' tion.) 

Portrait Galler^ , Cassell's Universal. Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 

Men and Won.en of the 1 >ay. Cloth, 6.s. 

Potsherds. Bv Mabel C. BiRcriKNouGii. (Mns. IIicnry Bikchenougii.) 6s. 
Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illiustrated. lo.s. 6d. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis V^'ihght. With Fifty Coloured 
Plates, and unmerous Wood Engravings. No 7 u Ea tion in Preparation. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wrioht. With Eight Coloured 

Plates and numerous Illustrations in Text. Nero and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Punch, The History of. By M. H. Seirlmann. With nearly 170 lllustra- 

tion.s, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, r6s. ; Large Paper Edition^ £2 a.s. net. 

Q’s Works, Uniform Edition of. 5s. each. 

Dead Man’s Hook. (Also People’s Tho Astonlshin History of Troy Town. 

Kditlon, 6d ) “I Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter’s Tales. 

The Splendid Spur. Noughts and Crosses. 

The DeleotaOlo Duohy. Stories, Wandering Heath. 

S’lidies, and Sketcliu'M Th«) Blue Pavilions. 

Queen Summer ; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 

Portrayed by Walter Crane. With ^o pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. By Robert Wilson. Complete in 
a Vols. With numerous Illustrations, qs. each. 

Queen^S Empire, The. Containing nearly 700 Splendid Illustrations. Complete 

in Two Vols. 9s. each. 

Queen's London, The. tjontaining Exquisite Views of London and its Environs, 
together with a fine series of Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Procession. 
Enlarged Edition^ los. 6d. 

Railway Guides, Official. With Illustrations on nearly every page, Maps, &c. 

Paper covers, ts. ; cloth, xs 6d. 

Loudon and North Western Railway. | Great Lastern Bnilway. 

Great Western Hallway. | London and South Western Hmiwav- 

Midland Railway. London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. 

Great Northern Railway. I South Eanieru Railway. 

Abridgai and Popular Editions of the above Guiiles can aUo be ubLiined. Papor covets. 3d. each. 

Railwaya, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John pENOLSTfiH. Illustrated. 3 VoLs., las. 

Rebellion of Lll Carring^ton, The. By L, T. Meade. With Eight Original 

Full-page 1 1 lust rations, 3s. 6d. 

Beflner*B rire, The. By Mrs. Ernest Huckl if fic. 6s. 

Rivers of Great Britain : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. 

Rivers of the South and West Coastw, Witli FrontEpicco .md Numerous llIustrationK. aasi 
The Royal River t The Thaim-s from Source to .Sea. Popular F.ttuton, r6». 

Rivers of the East Coast. With hlghly-<iiiii.hed Engravings. Popular Hduion t6A 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells Fine- An Edition. Cheap Edition^ 3=. 6d. or 5s. 
Rogues of the Fiery Cross. By S. Walkey. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, s*?. 
Ronner, Henriette, The Painter of Cat-Life and Cat-Gharaoter. By M. H. 

Si’iEL. tANN. Large-paper Edition^ yes. 

Royal Academy Pictures With upwards of aoo magnificent reproductions 

of Pictures in the Royal Academy. 7s. 6d. 

Bnsso-Tnrkish War, Cassell's History ot With about 400 Illustrations iVew 

Edition, In Two Vols., gs. each. 

Saturday Journal, Cassell’a Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol., 6d. 




SeUetions from tnsseU Company s Publications* 


Stelet and Blue; or« Bongs for soldiers and Bailors. By John Farm^. $s. 

Words onl^ paper, 6d. ; cloth, pd. Cheap Edition* zd. 
solence for All. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Cheap 
Edition. With over 1,700 Illustrations. Five Vols. 3s. 6 d. each. 

Bolenee fieries, Tlxe Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientific 
Men of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hsnry Roscob, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. r 


Pasteur. By Percy Frankland.F.R.S., and Mrs. Franklano. 

John Dalton and the Bise of Modem Obemistry. By Sir hbnrv E. Roscob, F.R.S. 
Major Bennell, F.B.S*t.and the Bise of Exiglish GeoRraphy. By Sir CLEMBirrS R. 

MARKHAM, C.B., F.K.S., President of the Royd Geographical Society. ' 

Justxui Von Xiiebiff : His Life and Work. By w. a. su^stonb. 

The Merschels and Modern Astronoznv. By Miss Agnbs M. Clbrkb. 

Charles Dyell and Modern Geoloiry. By Professor T. G. Bonney. F.K.S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modem Physios. By R. T. Glazebrook, F.K.S. 

Humphry Davy, Poet and Pnilosopher. By T. E. Thorph, F.R.S. 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Hatural Selection. By Edward B. POULTON, 
M.A. F.K.S. 


Michael Faraday, His Dife and Work. By Prof. SiLVANUS P. Thompson, F.R.S. ss. 

Bta, The Btory of the. An Entirely New and Original Work. Edited by Q. 

Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., 9s. each. Cheap Edition* 5s. each. 
Bea-Wolves, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Bentixne&tal Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. 6s, 

Bhaiteabury, The Seventh Bari of, S.G., The Life and Work ot By Edwin 

Hodder. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 3,5. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The England ot. New Edit ton. By E. Goadby. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays of. Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Complete in 13 Vols. . 

cloth, in box, 21s. ; also 30 Vols., cloth, in box, ais. ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 42s. 
Bhakspere, The Leopold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introduction by F. J, 
Furnivall. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 
Bhakspere. The RoyaL With 50 Full-page Illustrations. Complete in Throe 
Vols. los. 6d. the set. 

Shellback, The : or at Sea in the 'Sixties. By Alec J. Boyd. Illustrated. 6s. 
Sights and Scenes in Oxford City and University. With 100 Illustrations 

after Original Photographs. In One Vol. 21s. net. 

Sketches, l&e Art of making and Usi^. From the French of G. B'raipont. 

By C1.ARA Bele. With Fifty Illustrations. 2S. 6d, 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I. (Revised 
II., and III., iss. each. Vols. IV. and V., 17s. each. Vol. VI., 18s. 

Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. Hornung. 6s. 

Spectre Gold. A Novel. By Headon Hill. Illustrated. 6s. 

Sports and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book ot Cheap Edition, 3 s. 6d. 
Btory of My Life, The. By the Rt Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C,S.l., 
&c. Two Vols. exs. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. , F.R.A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Cheap Ediitcn, xos. 6d. 

Taxation, municipal, at Home and Abroad. By J. J. O’Meara. 7s. 6d. 
Thames, The Tidal. By Grant Ai.len. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
Magnificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other Illustrations, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllib, AR.A. New Edition, cloth, 42$. net. 

Things I have Seen and People 1 have Known. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 

and Autograph. 2 Vols. 2xs. 

Three Homes, Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. New 
Edition. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 

To the Death. By R. D. Chetwode. With Four Plates. 5 s. 

Treapnre Island. A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. By R. L,. 

STKyBiispN. Illustrated. Library Edition 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. Peopids 
Edition.j^'^t. 6d. 

Treatment, The Tear-Book of, for 1899. A Critical Review for Practitioners of 

Medicine and Surgery. Fifteenth Year of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

Trees, Familiar, Sonne. By ^of. O. S. Boulgbr, F.L.S.. F.G.S. With 

40 Full page Coloured Plates, xas. 6d. 
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Dlncie Tom’s Cabin, By Harriist Beecher Stowe. With upwards of iqb 
Original Illustrations. Fine A rt Memorial Edition, 7s. 6 d. 

^UnlMe**: The Untrearsal Telegrapliio Phrase Book. f*ocket or Desk 

Edition, srs. 6d. each. 

Vnlteil States, Cassell’s History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Illus- 
trations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

UnlTersal mstory, Cassell’s Zllustrated. With nearly One Thousand 
Illustrations. Vol. I, Early and Greek History. — Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 
Vol. III. The Middle Ages. — Vol. IV. Modern HLtory. gs. each. 

verses, Wlse^ Otherwise. By Ellen THOKNEYcKOFr Fowler. 3s. 6d. 
Vioat Cole, R.A., The Life e&d Paintlngni of. Illustrated. In Three Vols. ^^3 3s. 
War and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By ARruiBALD Forbes, LUD, 

Original hdtirott, i6a. Chfitft Etiitf/tn, 6s. 

Water-Colour Painting, A Course of. With Twenty-four Coloured Plates by 
• R. P. Leitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil, ss, 

Westminster Abbey, Annals of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dean of We-stminstek Cheap F,uiUtm, axs. 
White, Sir William. By Sutherland Edwards. With Portrait. Two 

VoKs. 3*.-. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swaysland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 

^ Plates in each. ^In sets only, price on application.) 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hui.me, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 

Coloured Plates and Descriptive Ten. Chene Edition. In Five Vols , 3s. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers Collecting Book. 1 n Six Parts, 4d. each. 

Wild Flowers Drawing and Painting Book. In Six Parts. 4d. each. 

Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It. By Richard 

Kearton, F.Z.S. Profu-sely Illustiated from Photographs, taken direct from 
Nature, by Cherry Kearton. 6s. 

Windsor Castle, The Oovemor’s Guide to. By the Most Noble tlie Marquis 

oeLorne, K.T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

World of Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New. With New Pictuies and New 

Text. Complete in Two Vols., 6s. each. 

With Cla3rmore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Groves. With 8 Plates. 3.?. 6d. 
Work. Ilie Illustrated Journal for Mechanics, Half-Yearly Vols. 4s. each. 

** Work” Handbooks. A Series of P-actical Manuals prepared under the Direc- 
tion of Paul N. Hasluck, Editor of Work. Illustrated. Cloth, is. each. 

World of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Two Vols,, 
4s. fid. each. 

Young Blood. A Novel. By E. W, Hornung. 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

The Quiver. Monthly, 6d. 

Caaaell^ Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The New l*enny Magazine. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
JLittle Folks Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 

The Magazine of Art, Monthly, is. 4d. 

CasselVe Saturday Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Chums. The Illustrated Paper for Boy.s. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d, 
Work. The Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
'Building World. The Journal for the Building Trades. Weekly, 

id. ; Monthly, 61I 

The Gardener. Fully Illustrated. Weekly, id. 

‘ Full particnlart of CASSELL & COMPANY’S Monthly Serial FabUCAtlons 
uSlbe fotmdin Cassell & Company’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE, which may 
Booksellers’, or will l>c sent post Iree on application to the rublisbefs. 


bo luul at all 1 
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SeUcHpnf from jCasse^I ds Company Pubiicai tom. 


JStlrlsis onb fleltgmts Morks. 

Bllde BlOgrapllieB. Illustrated, is. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. GaoRCB BaintAn. 
The Story of Moses and Joshua. By the Rev. J. Trlford. 

The Story of Judees. By the Rev. 1 . Wycliffb Gi^dge. r 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev, D. C. Tovhy. 

The Story of David. By thA Rev. J. Wild. ' 


The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D. 13 . is. 6d. 

Bible. Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, los. ; best full morocco, £2 155. 

Bible, Cassell’s Guinea. With 900 Illustrations and Coloured Maps. Royal 4to. 

Leather, 21s. net. Persian antique, with corners and clasps, 25s. net. 

Bible Educator, Tbe. Edited b)%E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 

Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell’s Concise. 'By the Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in tbe British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitckin, 

M.A. Entirely New and Revised Edition, is. 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Ckeap Edition. 

3s. 6d. 

Bunyan's Pilgrrim’s Progress. Illustrated. Cheap Edit ion. cloth, 3s. 6d ; cloth 

gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Child’s Bible. The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 410, 8qo pp. T^oth Thousand. 

Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, g^ilt edge.s, los. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ, The. Complete m One Handsome Volume, with about 
200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured I*lutes, 
cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

Church of England. The. A History for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. 

Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Complete in 4 Vols., 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H. E. Noyes, D.D. 

Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Commentary for English Readera Edited by Bishop Ellicott. With Con- 

tributions by eminent Scholars and Divines : — ^ 

New Testament. OHg^inat lidition. Three Vols., 219. each ; or In half- morocco, £s 14s. 6 < 1 . 
U»e set. Popular Edition. Unabridged. Three Vols,, ^s. each. 

Old Testament. Original FdUton. Five Vols., 21B, each ; or in hair'inoroeco. 
^7 17s. 6d. the set. Popular Udttxon, Unabridged. Five Vols., 4s. each. 

The Complete Set 0/ Right Volumes in the Popular Edition is supplied at 30*. 

Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Elwcott, Handy 

Volume Kdition. Suitable for School and General Use. 

St. Matthew. 3s- Komans. as*(>d. Tltua, Philemon, Hebrews, 

St. Mark. 3s. Corinthians I. and II. 3s. and James. 3s. 

St. Luke. 3B.6d. Galatians, Ephesians, and Fete^ Judo, and John. 3s. 

St. John. 3s. 6d. ^ Fhilippisns. 3s. The Hevelatlon. 3s. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Colossians, Thessalonians, An Introduction to the New 

3s. 6d. and ^Timothy. 3s. Testament. 35. 6d. 

Commentary, The Old Testaments Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy Volume 

Edition. Suitable for School and General Use. 

Genesis, ss- 6d. | LevitlCUB. 3s. I Deuteronomy, as. 6d. 

Exodus. 3s. j Numbers, ss. 6d. | 

Dor6 Bible. With 200 FulUpage Illustrations by Gustave DorE. Popular 

Edition. In One Vol. 15s. Also in leather binding, {Price on application.). 

Early Days of Christianity, Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F. R.S, 

Library Edition. Two Vols., a4s ; morocco, £’e as. 

Popular Edition. In One Vol. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 155. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Family Prayer-BocBc, The. Edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With FuU-page lllustratious. Nexo Edition. Cloth, ys. 6d. 


6tlectiom frym C^ssbH Jt Company s iMbHcaHons, 


**OraTeii in thu Bock ;** or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible conhrmed by 
reference to the Assyrian and Kgyptkin Sculptures in the British Museum and else* 
where. By the Rev. I)r. Samukl Kimns, F.R.A.S.. &c. &c. Illustrated, Ltbrnty 
Edition^ in Two Volumes, cloth, with top ei^es gilded, 15s. • ij 

"*Beaxt A Series of Works by hininent i )ivines. In cloth, is. each. 


kiy Father. By the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden 
late Bishop of Montrc-il 

ICy Bible. By the Rt. Kev. W, Carpenter, 
Bishop of Ripon. 

My Work Bytlie Rlgh< Uev. Bisho] 

Cotterill. 

7 Emotional Life. By Preb. Chadwick, D.D. 
7 Body. By the Rev. Prof, W. G. Blaikie, D.I>. 
«.y Soul. By tne Rev. P. B. Power. M.A. 

My Ghrowth in Di^ne Life. By the Rev. 
Prebendary Reynolds. M.A. 


My Aspirations. By the Kev. G. M&theson, iXD. 
My Hereafter. By tlic Very Uev. Denii iiicker* 
steth. 

My Walk with Qod. By the Very Kev. Dean 
Moutt’^ouicry, 

My Aids to the Divine Life. By the Very 
Re . . Dean Boyle. 

My Souret^B ol Strength. By the R. v. K. E. 
JenkiO"^:, M.A. 

My effort *n Sorrow. By Hugh Marmiltan, 


Helps to Beliefl A Series of Helpful Manual., on tho Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. TEicNMOtrTH Shork, M.A.. Cano 1 of VVorce.ster, is. each. 
CRBATION. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D..<^iate Pkavkr. By the Rev. Oanon Bhoro M.A 
Lord Bishop ol Carlisle. .... 

Miracles. By the Rev. Brownlow Mait* William C'ounor 

land. M.A. Magee, 3 > D., Late Archbishop ol York. 


Holy Iiand and tbe BiblO, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations g.athered in 
Palestine. Cy the Kev. Cunningham Omkh , D.U, Cheafi Kotlton. Cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. Also Superior Edition^ with 24 Collotype Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt 
• edges, los. 6d. 

Lite of CbZlst. The. By the Veiy Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F. R.S. 

«'“»TBAP EiJiTi-iN. With 16 Full'page Pl.ues. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6tl. 
i’upULAR Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth giii, gilt edges 6d. 
Large Type Illustd. Kdition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, lull gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustratbd 4to Khition. Cloth, gill edges, 7s. 6d. 

Library EntriON. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s. morocco, 42‘4, 

Matin and Vesper Bells, Earlier and Later Collected Poems (Chiefly Sacred). 

133” J. R. Macduff, D.D. With Frontispiece. Two Vols. 7s. 6d. the set. 
Methodism, Side-Lights on the Conflicts of, During the Second (.smarter of 

the Nineteenth Century, tSay-iSs?. From the Notes of the Late Rev. Jo.sbfh 
Fow.f.K of the Debates of the Wesleyan Conference. Cloth. 8s. 

Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 

the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D,, F.R..^.S. Ulus. Library Edition^ 10s. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. EvKTrs, M.A. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6t!. ' 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of the. Con- 
taining Contributions by many Eminent Divine.s. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited .by 

Hishop Eli.icott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Ed i ted by 

Bishop Kllic('T'.’\ 3s. 6d. 

ProteBtantlsm, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wylir, LL.D. C’onlaining 

upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Cheap Kdt lion. In Three Vols., js. ful, e.xch. 

"Quiver” Yearly Volume, Tha With about 600 Original llhistrattons and 

Coloured Froiiti'spiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. 

St. George for England; and other Sermons preached to Children. iiftk 
Edition, By the Kev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M. A., Canon ot Worcester, ss, 

81 Paid, The Lllo and Work of. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, 

Illustrated 410 Edition. 7s, 6d. 

Cheaf Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Library Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24s. ; calf, 42s. 

Illustrated Edition, One Vol., j^i is. ; morocco, 

Popular Edition. Cloth, gilt edges 7H, 6d. 

Shortened Church Services and H3nnnE, suitable for use at Children’s Servicea 

Compiled by the Rev. C.inon Shore, Knlar^ed Edition, is 
"Siz Hundred Years ; ” or, Historical Sketches of Eminent Men and Women who 
have more or less come into contact with the Abbey and Church ot Holy 'Trinity, 
Minories, from lagj to 1893, and some account of the In- imbent.s, the Fabric, tho 
Plate, &c. &c. By the Vicar, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., Stc. &c. 
With 65 Illustrations. 15s. 

** Sunday:” Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By tho Veo. Arch- 
deacon Hbssbv, D.C.L. F^ftk Edition^ 7s. 6d. 




Cm^tU 4t " 

^dttotiimal mtt ^ttUtents! ^onttah. 


ttplMJMft, tHuMl’t Motoria. Mounted on 
MfRmted with Rollers* and Varhished. as. 6d. 


Linen, with Rollers. 


Arlthmetie Hovard*n Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. •Paper, is, ; 

doth, as. Enlarged Editiim, 5s. 

ArlttimetlCB^ The ** Belle Sauy^e.” By George Ricks, ESc. laond. With 
Test Cards. \Ltst oh application.'^ 

Atlas, Casaell's Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 

Blackboard Drawing. By W. £. Spakkes. With 59 Full-page Illultrations. 5s. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3 s. For 

THB Million, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Map of the World. By G. R. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.K.G.S. Mounted or Folded. 25$. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Sohoola By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Duloe Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmer, 
Editor of “ Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. N.B.— The Words of 

the Songs in **Dulce Domum" (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-Fa and Old Notation) 
can be had in Two Parts, 6d. each. • 

England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the Present Da^ 
By H. O. Arnold-Forstkr, M. P. Rernsed Edition. Fully Illustrated. 5s. 

English Literature, A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to the Present 

Time. By Prof. Hknry Morlky. 7s. 6d. 

Euclid, OasseU’s. Edited by Prof, Wallace, M.A. is. 

BuCUd, The Pint Four Books of. New Edition. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Farm Crops. By John Wrfghtson, M.R.A.C., etc. Fully Illustrated., as. 6 (L 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edition, Part 1. Cloth, as. 

^ part II. (In Preparation). 

French-EngUsh and Engllsh-Ftench Dictionary. 35. 6d. or 5s. 

French Reader, Cassell’s Public School. By Guillaume S. Conrad. 2s. 6 d. 
Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientiflc Manuals, 

Astronomy, ss. Euclid. Books I., II., III. ss. 6d. Books IV., V. . VI. as. 6d. Uathematloal' 
Tables. 3s. 6d. Optics, ss. 61I. HydrostatioB. %5. 6d. Algebra. Part 1 . doth, ^ 6d. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. TloeB and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, 3s. 

Gaudeamus. Songs for College.s and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 

Words only, paper, 6d, ; cloth, 9d. 

Geography, A Practical Method of Teaching (England and Wales). By J. H. 

Overton, F.G.S., 6d. 

Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. ByPAUL.BERT. Illustrated. is.6d. 
German Dictionary, Cassell’s. German-English, English- German. Cheap 

Edition, cloth, 3a. 6d. ; lialf-morocco, 5s. 

German Reading, First Lessons in. By A. JXgst. Illustrated, is. 

Hand and Eye Training. By Gbokor Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. Designing with Coloured Papers. Vol. II. Cardboard Work. 
28. each. Vol. III. Colour Work and Design. 3s. 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Kicks, B.Sc. Tvro Vols., with 16 Coloured. 

Plates in each. 6s. each. Cards fOr Class Dse. Five Sets. zs. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 2s. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., zd.) 

In Danger’s Hour ; or. Stout Hearts and Stirring Deeds. A Book of Adventures 

for School and Home. With Four Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 
zs. 8d. ^[levelled boards, as. 6d* 

' Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell’s. In One Vol. 2s. 

Latin" Dictionary, Caasell’a (Latin-EngUsh and English-Latin.) 3s. M,; 

half morocco, ss. ^ 

Latin Frliner, The New. By Prof. J, P. Postoatk. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Postgate. is. 

Latin Frose.for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2a. dd. 

Laws of Bvery->Day Ufe. For the Use of Schools. By H. O. Arnold-Fokster, 
M.P. xs,W. 



I —'‘7 - ' ^»~ ' - ' . - j ' ^ 

U^Klfll Flll]dl^fititbT7or Byl&nd. By Isa Craig-Knox. ItlustraM. tl 6^^ 
luilKSiiv ofl^e Bon^^ By-Mrs, Samuel A.* BARN^Tt, 6d. 

M$ig Biiadixig fat Seliools. . A Practical Method of Tt^^hingr Geography 
; (England and Wales). By J. H. Ov^nfOH, F.G.S. 6d. 

ikKllIXMtBlitl B(Kto:«-<-A]dttim 3S. Xreuoh Bxeroie^ 3s. fid. 'Vmmoh ' 

Ovammar. ^6d. Glarman QranmiPur. 3a 6d. 

MaobanlCBt Applied. By John Perry. M.E., D.Sc., &c. Illustrated, ya dd. 
VeebanlOB for YounE Beginnera By the Rev. J. G. £a$ton, M.A. CA^ap 
as. 6d. 

XetduuQlea aftid BCaelitne Resign, Numerioal Examples la Praotloel. By 

R G. Blaink, M.E. Ifttu Edition^ Revised and Enfar^ed. With 79 Illus. as. 6a. 
Hetrlo dnaxtSi Gassell'B ApproTed. Two Coloured Sheets, 42in. byaav^ in. 
illustrating by Designs and Explanations the Metric System, is. each. Mounted 
with Rollers, 5s. each. The two in one with Rollers, 5s. 

VodelB and Oonunou Objects, How to Draw trom. By W. E. Spakkes. 

Illustrated 3s. 

Vodels, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament. How to Shade from. By 

W. E. Sparkbs. -With 35 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Matnral History Coloured Wall Sheets, OasBeirs New. Consisting of x6 

subjects. Size, 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 38. each. 

Ol^eet Lessons from Nature. By Prof. T. C. Miat.l, F.US., F.G.S. Fully 

Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition, Two Vols, is. 6d. each. 

P!l 3 rsiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c. 

Illustrated, ts. gd. Three Parts, j^per covers, sd. each; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 
Poetry for Children, Cassell’s. 6 Books, id. each ; or complete in One Vol., 
limp cloth, 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell’s. With Illustrations, Coloured Plates, and Maps 
in Colours. Cheap Edition, In Eight Vols., 3s. 6d. each. Also in Eight Vols., 
5S. each. 

Readers, Cassell’s '’Belle SauYage.’* An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus- 

trated. Strongly bound in cloth. {List on application.) 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Scotdsh Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s Classical. Vol. I., is. 8d. ; Vol. 11., 23. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dennis Hird. is. or is. 6d. 

Readers, Cassell’s *' Higher Class. ” (List on application. ) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable, illustrated. {List on application.) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell's New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 

Book. {List on applica tion . ) 

Readers, The Modem Geographical. Illustrated thn lughout. {Liston application,) 
Readers, The Modern School Illustrated. {Lut on application,) 

Rollt. An entirely novel system of learning Kninch. By J. J. Tvlor. 3s. 

Round tlie Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Ri. Hon, the 
Earl of R.oseber>', K.G. FulW Illustrated, is. 6d, 

Sculpture, A Primer Ot By E. Koscoe Mullins. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
ShalEspere's Flays for School Usa illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. 

Spelling. A Complete Manual ol By J. D. Morell, LL.D. Cloth, is. Cheap 

Edition, Cloth limp, 6d. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. A New Cyclopoedia of Technical Education, 

with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Complete m Six Vols., 3K.6d. each. 

Teohnical Manuals, Cassell'a Illustrated throughout. 16 Vols., from 2s. 1043. 6d. 

{List /res on application.) 

Teolpiology, Blanuals ot Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.K.S.. and Richard 

WoRMELi:., D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout. {List on application.) 

Tilings New and Old ; or, Stories from English History. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forstbf, M.P. Fully Illustrated. Strongly bound in cloth. Seven Book.s from gd* 
to IS. 8d. 

World of Ours, Thia By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Fidly Illustrated. Cheap 

Edition. 9S. 6d. 

Young Gitisen, The; or, Lessons in our Laws. By H. F, Lester, B.A. Fully 
Illustrated. 9a. 6d. Also issued in Two Paits under the title of " Lesaons m Qur 
Law&" XB. 6d. each. 




SelecHon^s from Ciissetl Company* ^PublicaHons* 


, %ooks for i|ouh0 IPropir. 

Wliyp mad Other Vhye; or, Cnrious Creatures and Xhetr Tales. By S. H. 

Hamkk. Wifh Illustrations by Hahry B. Nbilson. Boards, 5s. ; cloth gilt, 6s. (>d« 

Mlohy Mdgee^B tfeaagezle; or, Strange Animals and their poinga By^ 

S. H. Hambr. With 8 Coloured Plates and othei Illustrations by Harry B. Nbilson.' 
Coloured Boards, is. 6d. f 

Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies, and a Tom Cat. The Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Tuppy and Tue. A New b^airy Story. By Maggie Browne. Wkk 
Four Coloured Plates and Illustrations in text. Cloth, %. 6d. : 

Brltaia*B Roll of Glory ; or, the Victoria Cross, its Heroes, and their Valour. 

By D. H. Parry. With Eight bull-page Illustrations by Stanley L. 'Wood, 
Cheap Edition Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Victoria Fainting Book for Little Folks. Containing about 300 Illus- 

trations suitable for Colouring,, is. 

** little Folks'* Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 480 pages of Letterpress, with 
Six Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous yther Pictures printed in Colour. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, $ 4 . 

Bo-Peeii. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Yearly Vol. With Original Stories 
and Verses, illustrated with Eight Full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other 
Pictures printed in Colour. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ssneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Revised and Enlarged Edit on. Illustrated. Limp cloth, js. ; cloth 

boar^, 2 S. 

Good Morning ! Good Night 1 Morning and Evening Readings for Children, by 
% F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth boards, as. 

On Board the Esmeralda; OX, Martin Leigh's Log. By John C. Hutcheson. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. 

Notable Shipwrecks. Cheap Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Limp cloth, is. 
Five Stars to a Little Fool. By Edith Carrington, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Merry Girls of England. By L. 1 '. Meade. 3s. 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated. 5s. • 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. Alew Edition as. 6d. 
Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. 3&. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. New Edition. 2s. 6d, 
Heroes of Every-Day Lite. By Laura Lane. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Corn ewaix-J ones. Illd. 2s. 6d. 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Fopr Original 

Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d. each. 


Vrittmn^ or, ** IPs a Long Laae that haa 
No Tuxning.” 

Tvlxy; or, “ Those who Live In Glass 
Souses Bhouldun Throw Stones." 

Bhodals Seward. 


Jaok Maraton's Anchor. 
Frank's X4fe-BatUe. 


Major Monk’s Motto; or. "Look Before 
you Leap." 

Tim Thomson's Trial; or, " All is not Gold 
that Glitters." 

Buth’s Life-W ork; or."N o Fains, no Gains.** 
Unole William’s Charges. 


"Golden Mottoes” Series, ^e. Each 
Full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 
Nil Desperandum.” By the Rev. F, Lang- 
!, M. A. 


bridge, 

"Voremost if I Can.' 


Book containing 208 pages, with Four 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2 s. each. 

" Aim at a Sure End.” By Emily Searchfield. 

" He Conquers who Endures." By the Author 
of “ May Cuimingliam's Trial," &c. 


By Helen Atteridge. 

’•Honour IS my i^uioe.” By Jeoiue Hermi 
(Mrs. Adams-Acton). 

"Cress and Crown” Series, The. With Four Illustrations in each Book. Crown 

8vo, 356 pages, as. 6d. each. 


Heroes of the Indian Empire ; or. Stories of 
Valour and Viotory. By Ernest Foster. 
Through Trial to Triumph) or, "The 
Way.*’ By Msdelme Bonavia Hunt. 

to Suffer: A Story ot the Jews. By 
E/Wjuae. 

By yure Sword: A Story of the Hogue* 
/ nots. By Tb€imu Archer. 


Adam Hepburn’s Vow : A Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant. By Annie S. Swan. 

No. ZIII. ; or^The Story of the Lost Vestal. 
A Tale of Early Christian Daya By Emma 
Marshall 

Freedom's Sword: A Story of the D^ys of 
Wallaoe and Bruoe. By Annie S. Swan. 




Selections Cassell ik Company's PuhiiaUions, 


**P09p8 Abroa4 ’* Library. Cheap EdUiom. Cloth* gilt, as. 6d. each. 


XUalbles Hound liondon. By p 1.. 

MatCaux. lUustmted. 

▲round and Al^put Old JBsffland. By C^* 

U Mat^aux. Ifluatrated. 

Pawa and Claws By one of the Authors of 
Po^ms Written for a Child.’' Illustrated. 

Tb.e Trua Bobiiwon Ox^oaa 

Poops Abroad for Polks at Home. Illus- 
trated throughout 

Xhree-and-Bl^eimy Books for Young 

Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. • 

Tlia Beboliion of Lil Carrington. By 
IL. T. MEAUH. 

Told Out of Sobool. By A. J. Daniels, 
t Hod liose and Tiger Lily. 

The Homonoe of Invention. By James 
Burnley. 

+ Bashful i‘ ifteetu By U T. Mead<« 

The King's Command. A Story lor 
By Maggie Symiugtoiu 


By L. T. 


r Qirla. 


Wild Adventureu in Wild Plaoea By Dr. 

Gordon Stables, K.N. ^luslrated. 

Modern Bicplorcrs, By Tliomas Frost, lllus- 
. trated. Arw anti Cheaper Edition. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost . 

Home Chat with our Young Polks. lUua 
trated throughout. 

Jungle, Peak, and Vlain. lIlustratedT' 
throughout. 

People. With Original Illustrations. 


t A Sweet Girl Graduate. By I., r. Menda 
t The White Houbt) at Inob Gow. By Sarah 
Fif, 

+ Polly. By L. T. Mead^. 
i The Palaoe Beautilul. By L. T. Muada 
“Pollow my Leader.” 

Por Portune and Glory. 

Lost Among Wlute Afrioans. 
t A World of Gii'ls. By L. T. Meade. 


l^oks marked thus f can also be had in extra cloth g It, gilt edges, 5s. each. 
Books by Edward fi. Ellis. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


aooutB and Comrades, or 
Teoumseh, Chief of the 
Bhawanoes. 


Cowmen and Kustlers. 

A Strange Craft and its 
Wonaerful Voyase. 

Pontiac, Chiel of the 
Ottawss. A Tale of the 
Siege of Detroit. 

In the Daysipf the Pioneers, 

The IHiaiiyn of the Biver. 

Tad; or, “Getting Even 


The Great Cattle Trail. 
Shod with Silence. 

The Path in the Ravine. 
The Hunters ol the Ozark. 
The Camp lu the M ountaius 
Hed in the Woods. A Tale 
of Early Days lu the West. 
Down the Mississippi. 

The Last Wax* Trail. 

Ifed on the River. A Talc 
of Indian River Warfare. 
Footprints m the Forest. 


TTp the Tapa1oB.«. 

Hed m the Block House. 
A Story of Pioneer Lite la 
Kentucky. 

The Young Ronohera 
The Lost Trail. 

Oamp-Pire and Wigwam. 
Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of 
Adventure in the Navigator 
Islands. 


Books by Edward 6. Ellis. Illustrated, is. 6d. each. 


Astray in the Forest 
Captured by Indians. 


Wolf Ear the Indian. 

The Daughter of the Chief- 


tain. 


The Boy Hunters of Ken- 
tucky 

Red Feather. 


Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each containing 6o pages. 6d, each. 


Little Talka 
Bright Stars. 
Nursery Joys. 
Pet's Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 


Daisy’s Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 
Good-Night Stones. 

Chats tor Small Chatterers. 


Auntie’s Stones. 
Birdie’s Story Book. 
LitMo Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 

Dew drop Stones. 


niuBtrated Books for tbe 

Illustrated. 9 d. each. 
Bright Tales and Funny 
Pictures. ^ , 

Merry Little Tales. 

Little Tales for Little 

Lltilo**§eople and Their 
Pets. 

Tales Told for Sunday. 
Sunday Stories for SmaU 
People. ' . 

Stories snd Piotures for 
Sunday. 


Little Ones. Containing 


Bible pictures lor Boys 
and Girls. 

Firelight Stories. 

Sunlight and Shade. 
Rub-a-dub Tales. ^ 

Fine Feathers and Fiuliy 
Fur. 

Sorambles and Scrapes. 
Tittle Tattle Tales. 

Dumb Friends. 

Some Farm Friends. I 


interesting .Stories. All 

Those Golden Sands. 

Little Mothers and their 
Children. 

Our Schoolday Hours. 
Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
Ah Sorts ol AdveuiureSi 
Our Holiday Ho irs. 
Wandering Ways. 


ahmitig story Books. 

^unty and the Boys. 

The Heir of Elmdale. 
Tkioms and Tangles. 

The Cuokoo ta the Robin's 
Nest, 


All Illustrated, and containing 
John's Mistake. 

Surly Bob. 

The History of Five Little 
Pitohors. 

The Qiant’s Ckadle. 

Shag and Doll. ' 


Interesting Stories. 

The Cost of Revenga 
Clever Frank. 

Am^ag the Redskins. 
The Ferryman of Bril^, 
Harry Maxweil. 



SiUeiwHs pvm Casse/I 4 b Company s Pu&Ucatfons, 


Bl|^t9«^S>0|Uiy Boota All Illustrated throughout. 


Wee WiUile Wisiicle. 

THree Wae Vf%»ter lieuiee* 

Up the Xittddflr. 

Ulak** Hero; A otkor Storiaa. 
The Chip Boy. » 


Boses from T^^. 
Fslth*» Fatha#* 
Bylisud and Baa. 

Jeff and XteU. 

The Toanff Barrlni^toxui. 


Tom Mortis*s Brron 
** Through, Flood^Througb 

The Olrl wlth^tha Ooldeo 

IjOOICS. • 

Stories of the Olden Time. 


141te'3l7 of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, la 6 d. 

Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. | Wonderftxl Balloon Aso|nts. 


AlhuniB for Children. With FulUpage Illustrations. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

The Album for Home, School, and Play. I Picture Album of All Sorts. Illustrated. 
My Own Album of Animals. ( The Ohit-Ohat Album. Illustrated. 


Wanted>~a King " Series. Cheap Edition, 

By Julia God 


Fairy Tales in Other Ijands. 
dard. 

Bobin's Bide. By Ellinor Davenport Adams. 


Wantei 
Nu3 


Illustrated. 2 s. 6 d. each. 




-a Sling: or. How Merle set the 
irjr Bhymes to Bights. By Maggie 


The "World in Pictures** Berle& 

zs. dd. each. 

Chats about G-ermany. 

Peeps into China. 

The Xiand of Pyramids <Fgy pt). 


Illustrated throughout. Cheap Edition, 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Qlimpses of South America. 

The Land of Ten^les (India). 

The Isles of the Paoiilo. 


Two-flhlUing story Books. 

Stories of the Tower. | 

Mr. Burke’s Nieces. 

XitUe Flotsam. j 


All Illustrated. 

Thio Children of the Court. 
The Four Oats of the Txp- 
^ pertons. 

Little Folks’ Sunday Book. 


Poor Nelly. 

In Mischief Aifatu. 
Pogay, and of' ’ler Tales. 

V« 


Books for the Little OneA Fully Illustrated. 


The Sunday Scrap Book. With Several 
Hundred Illustrations. Boards 3s. Cd. cloth, 
gilt edges, ss. 

Cassell’s Robinson Crusoe. Witli xoo 
Illustrationa Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, ss. 
Cassell’s Pictorial Scrap Book. In Six 
Books. 6J. each. 


The Old Fairy Tales. With Original Ulus* 
trations. Cloth, x:». 

Cassell’s Swiss Family Robinson. Ulus, 
trated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt e<lge<5, ss. 

The New “ Lit tie Folks" iminling Book. 
Conhtlning nearly 350 Outline Illustrations suit* 
able for Colouring, ss. 


The World's Workers, A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 

Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 


John Cassell . Hy G. Holden Pike. 
Biohard Oobden. _ 

Charles HAddon Spurgeon. By 
Pike 


C. Holden 


oenerai woraon. ^ 

Sir Henry Havelock and CoUn Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. 

David Livingstone. 


The Egrl of Shaftesbury. 

Dr. Guthrie, Father Mathew, Elihn Bur* 
rltt, Joseph Liveaey. 

George MuUer and Andrew Bged. 


Thomas A. Edison and Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 

George and Robert grephensou. 


Charles Dickens. 
Handel, 

Txirner the Artist. 


Abraham Lincoln. 

Benjamin FrankUn. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Rose E. Selfe. 

Sarah Robison. Agnes Weston, and Mrs. 
Meredith. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter. 

At xs, only , , 


7 ht ehovt can also H had 7 hros in Ons VoL, cloth, gilt sdgss, js. 


CASSELL ds COMPANY^ Limited^ Ludgate London; 

PariSf NffW York ds Melbourne, 




